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PREFACE. 


A  RESIDENCE  ill  Eoiiic  during  several  years  has  enabled  the  Editor  to 
revise  more  completely  this  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render  it,  as 
lie  trusts  his  readers  will  find,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  exists  in  any  language,  considering  the  limits  to  which  it  has  heen 
necessary  to  restrict  it.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
Ibnnation  required  hy  the  great  majority  of  travellers ;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  minuter  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  they  can  be  derived. 

Considerable  changes  having  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remodel  the  notices  of  most  of  them  ;  and  in  giving  more  correct 
lists  of  their  contents,  plans  of  all  have  been  introduced,  which  will  facili- 
tate considerably  their  examination.  The  same  has  been  done  for  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Ecclesiastical  Edifices. 

The  section  which  includes  the  Environs  of  Eome  has  been  considerably 
extended,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Editor's  personal  examinations  ; 
whilst  the  notices  on  all  the  most  important  sites  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  latest  period. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs 
than  existed  in  the  former  editions  ;  and  the  want  of  any  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology  of  the  region  in  and  about  the 
Eternal  City  has  led  him  to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers  for  more  extended  infor- 
mation on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  to  Mr,  Dj^er's 
excellent  account  of  Ancient  Pome  extracted  from  Dr.  W.  Smith's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Geography,'  by  far  the  best  resume  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  our  own  or  any  other  language. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  Eome, 
from  Pomulus  to  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  principal  events  during  the 
republican  period;  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Church  Ceremonies 
during  the  year  ;  a  brief  notice  on  the  constitution  of  the  Kobility  ;  and 
a  list  of  Eiding  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  have  been  added  to 
the  present  edition. 

The  details  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Eome,  contained  under 
the  head  of  General  Information,  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  December,  186G. 

Borne,  Jan.  l^ai.  r^-4!  «^*^ 
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MODES  OF  EEACHIKG  ROME. 

HINTS   AS   TO   ROUTES   THERETO. 

ALTHOron  the  different  routes  leading  to  Rome  me  fully  described  in  the  Ilimdboohs 
of  Isorthern  and  Central  Italy,  the  following  information  may  be  useful  to  travellers 
•who  may  not  have  these  volumes  by  them. 

A.  The  most  direct  route  from  London  and  Paris  will  be  over  the  Jlont  Cenis, 
and  thence  to  Bologna  and  Florence.  A  great  inconvenience,  however,  will  deter 
many  persons  from  adopting  it,  especially  in  winter,  and  exposing  themselves  to  a 
long  trajet  (10  hom-s)  iu  diligence,  between  St.  Michel  and  Susa ;  the  rest  of  the 
journey  is  now  performed  by  rail.  Distance  from  London,  1271  miles;  railway, 
steamer,  and  diligence  charges,  10/.  14s.  ;  time  employed  in  travelling,  62  hours.* 

B.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  JIarseilles,  Kice,  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  inconveniences  by  this  route  are,  that  the  distance  between  Nice 
and  La  Spezzia  must  for  tlie  present  be  performed  by  carriage  or  sea,  and  that  there  is 
a  break  in  the  railway  of  40  miles  between  La  Xunziatella  and  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
the  traveller  must  have  recourse  to  a  tedious  journey  of  eight  hours,  by  diligence  and 
by  night ;  this  drawback  will,  howevei-,  very  shortly  be  remedied  by  the  completion 
of  the  Coast  Railway.  Distance  from  London,  1390  miles;  railway  and  diligence 
expenses,  121.  lbs.  ;  time  employed  in  travelling,  93  hours. 

C.  By  Turin  (Route  A),  I^lilan,  and  Venice  (the  latter  the  most  convenient  for 
persons  entering  Italy  from  Germany),  by  Bologna  and  Ancona,  to  Rome.  Distance 
J'rom  Turin,  458  miles  ;  from  Milan,  444,  and  415  from  Venice.  Time  employed  in 
traveUing,  23  houi-s  50  r^inutes,  22J,  and  24  hours  respectively;  railway  expenses, 
41.  Is.,  3/.  12s.,  and  3/.  4s. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  Ancona,  the  route  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
there  to  Rome  via  Perngia,  may  be  preferred,  in  which  the  distance  from  Turin  will 
he  502  miles,  from  Milan  447,  and  Venice  418  ;  the  times  employed  in  travelling 
respectively  26,  25,  and  23  hours  ;  and  the  expenses  by  rail,  3/.  iSs.  M.,  ol.  10s., 
and  31.  3s. 

D.  By  Marseilles,  and  from  there  by  sea  to  Civita  Vecchia,  thence  to  Rome  by 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  travelling  will  be,  saving  of  time,  and  economy 
as  regards  charges  on  overweight  of  luggage.  There  exists,  however,  uncertainty  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  direct  lines  of  steamers,  when  the  new  railway  lines  have 
come  into  operation.  Time  employed  by  this  route  between  London  and  Rome, 
75  hours;  expenses  of  rail  and  steamers,  12/.  5s. 

E.  From  Naples  to  Rome  by  rail  in  8  hours;  distance  IGl  miles;  exreases  of 
railway,  11.  5s.  5c/.  and  1/.  Os.  id. ;  time  employed,  8  houi-s. 

*  The  times  herein  stated  are  those  actnalUi  on  the  road,  irrespective  of  stoppages,  anj  by 
the  fast  or  express  trains.  The  expenses  arc  also  strictly  those  for  conveyance,  irrespective  of 
hotel  charges,  &c.  The  prices  given  are  those  by  express  first-class  trains  by  railway,  and 
first-class  places  in  steamers,  and  coupes  iu  diligences. 
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§  1,  Hotels. 
The  greater  mmiber  of  the  hotels 
frequented  by  foreigners  are  situated 
near  tlie  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  space  comprised  between  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Condotti,  and  the  Tiber, 

Hotel  d'Angleterre  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  near  the  Via  Condotti,  kept 
by  Gendre,  in  one  of  the  most  central 
and  healtliiest  situations  in  Rome,  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  comfortable  and 
well-managed  house,  with  accommoda- 
tion well  suited  for  families  and  bache- 
lors, more  moderate  charges  than  at 
the  Europa,  Loudres,  &c.,  a  very  oblig- 
ing landlord  and  manager  or  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  best  tables-d'hote  in 
Rome,  at  .5  fr.,  including  good  wine 
of  the  country ;  bed-rooms  3  to  6  fr.  a 
day,  according  to  the  floor  on  which 
they  are  .situated,  and  the  season  ;  a 
sitting-room  with  bed  and  servant's 
room  from  10  to  15  fr. ;  breakfast,  Avith 
eggs,  2  fr.,  or  cold  meat,  2^  fr. ;  id.  a 
la  fourchette,  31  fr. ;  dinner  in  apart- 
ments, 7  fr;  servant's  board,  5  fr.  per 
diem  ;  serrice,  1  fr.  per  diem,  and  5  fr. 
a  mouth  for  the  porter  and  facchini  for 
a  single  person,  10  to  15  for  families, 
according  to  their  number.  These  two 
latter  charges  are  included  in  the  bills 
on  leaving.  It  is  possible  that  the 
charges  at  hotels  may  be  augmented, 
iu  consequence  of  the   increasing  de- 


preciation in  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency ;  but  from  this  the  foreigner 
can  scarcely  be  a  loser  in  the  end,  the 
rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges  being  cal- 
culated in  proportion  to  the  fall  iu  the 
value  of  the  notes,  the  principal  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  Roman  Bank. 
In  dealing  with  hotel-keepers,  the  tra- 
veller v.ill,  however,  do  well  to  make 
his  agreements  iu  francs  or  lire  Ponti- 
ficic,  which  Mill  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing. 

The  Europa,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
now  much  improved  and  very  comfort- 
able in  every  respect,  and  one  of  those 
most  frequented  by  our  countrymen. 
Excellent  table-d'hote  at  5  fr.  (with- 
out wine).  It  has  several  large  suites 
of  apartments  and  bachelors'  rooms: 
some  of  the  apartments  looking  to  the 
south,  on  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  have 
the  great  advantage  of  the  sun.  The 
owner,  Fi'anceschini,  is  a  very  obliging 
person. 

The  Hotel  do  Londrcs,  kept  by  Serny, 
in  the  Piaz-ia  di  Spagna,  is  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Europa :  table-d'hote  at 
5  fr.  This  hotel  has  been  improved 
under  its  new  managers,  who  are  civil 
and  attentive. 

Hotel  des  Hes  Britanniqnes,  kept  by 
Freytag,  in  tlie  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
under  the  Pincian  Ilill,  also  very  clean 
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and  good,  with  an  excellent  cook,  and 
■well  suited  for  families :  a  good  table- 
d'liote  at  5  fr.  (without  wine). 

Hotel  de  Rus'iie,  near  the  latter, 
comfortable  and  well  kept.  Good  table- 
d'hote,  5  frs.  (without  wine).  The  situ- 
ation of  the  two  latter  hotels  is  not, 
however,  so  convenient,  from  being  at 
the  extremitj-  of  the  city. 

Hotel  de  Home,  in  the  Palazzo  Loz- 
zano,  Piaz/a  di  San  Carlo  in  Corso, 
on  a  large  scale,  with  250  beds  and 
a  table-d'hote  for  lou  persons.  The 
larger  apartments,  salle  a  manger,  and 
general  sitting  and  smoking  rooms,  are 
handsomely  fitted  up  ;  but  some  of  the 
bachelors'  bed-rooms  are  inconveniently 
small, more  like  convent  cells  than  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  look  into  a  dark  gloomy 
street.  Charges  high,  especially  for 
apartments  :  table-d'hute  5  fr.,  without 
wine.  Bedrooms  from  4  to  7  fr.  ; 
dinner  in  apartments  7  to  10  fr. 

Hotel  d'Alleinwjne,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  improved  as  to  cleanliness,  at- 
tendance, and  cookery,  but  complained 
of  for  high  charges  for  apartments  on 
the  approach  of  the  Easter  festivities 
and  Carnival. 

Hotel  Washington,  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  but  in  a  narrow  sunless  part 
of  it,  and  in  a  confined  situation. 

Pension  Anglaise,  a  quiet  small  hotel, 
with  table-d'hote,  No.  54,  Via  Condotti. 

Hotel  d'Anierique,  in  the  Via  Babuino, 
comfortable,  with  a  table-d'hote,  and 
attentive  landlord. 

Hotel  Victoria,  Via  Due  JIacelli. 

Hotel  Costanzi,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  and  nearest  to 
the  rly.  stat.,  consequently  convenient 
for  persons  passing  through  Rome. 
Several  large  and  airy  apartments. 
Prices  as  at  the  H.  d'Angleterre. 
.;  All  the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may 
be  called  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Rome. 

Alberto  delict  Minerva,  in  the  Piazza 


della  Minerva,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
a  very  extensive  hotel,  with  some 
large  apartments  handsomely  fur- 
nished ;  table-d'hote.  The  Minerva  is 
more  frequented  by  French,  Germans, 
and  other  strangers  than  English  and 
Americans.  It  is  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  from  every  country  during 
their  visits  to  Rome. 

Hotel  Cesaris,  Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the 
same  quarter,  a  very  fair  bachelor's 
hotel  or  lodging-house,  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  commercial  travellers, 
without  cafe',  restaurant,  or  table- 
d'hote. 

Boarding-houses. — That  kept  by  the 
Misses  Smith  (English  ladies),  at  No. 
93,.  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  most  respect- 
ably conducted.  Well  suited  for  Eng- 
lish ladies,  the  Misses  S.  being  very 
much  patronized  by  the  resident  ciei- 
gyman  and  English  families. — Another 
Boarding-house,  kept  by  Madame  Tel- 
lenbach,  a  German  ladj^  at  No.  51  in 
the  same  Piazza,  is  also  recommended 
as  well  suited  for  families,  the  owner 
speaking  English. 

The  prices  of  apartments  in  the 
hotels  will  varj-  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  months, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.  A 
bed-room  on  an  average  costs  from  6 
to  10  pauls  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  30  to  40  pauls ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out, 
the  floor  on  which  the  rooms  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &:c.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
charging  1  fr.  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  5  for  every  basket  of  wood,  Avhilst 
at  others  (I'Anfjleterre)  these  charges 
are  75  c.  and  4  fr. ;  as  is  every  kind 
of  wine,  both  foreign  and  Italian.  1 
fr.  a  day  for  each  person,  but  less  when 
a  family  is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay 
be  prolonged,  is  considered  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  sei-vants,  or  service ; 
it  is  now  included  in  the  bill  at  all  the 
respectable  hotels :  a  small  fee  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  porter  on  leaving;  in 
some  of  the  hotels,  as  at  the  Angle- 
a  3 
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terre,  even  this  is  included  in  the  bill. 
Travellers  arriving  at  the  rly.  stat, 
\^■ill  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  reports  of  interested  par- 
ties, who  ■will  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  such  or  such  an  hotel  on 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  room.  They 
can  find  this  out,  if  true,  for  themselves, 
by  driving  to  the  house  they  have  de- 
cided to  go  to,  the  master  of  which,  if 
really  fall,  will  be  the  best  adviser  as  to 
where  they  will  find  accommodation. 


§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them ;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana,the  Via  Sistina.the  Via  Felice,de!le 
Quattro  Fontane,  del  Due  Macelli,  della 
Propaganda,  della  Mercede,  del  Tri- 
tone,  Condotti,  della  Croce,  &c.,  and  ge- 
nerally all  the  streets  between  the  Corso 
and  the  declivities  of  the  Pincian  and 
Quirinal  hills.  Strangers  should  avoid 
situations  immediately  under  the  hills, 
where  the  bed-rooms  cannot  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  All  houses  with  con- 
fined court-yards  and  fountains,  how- 
ever agreeable  they  may  be  rendered 
to  the  eye  by  trees  and  verdure,  are 
objectionable  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitos;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
limning  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of 
if  possible,  have  a 
Keiwous  persons 
the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  120  to 
150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apartments 
for  families  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion, but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demand,  the  season,  and  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  holy  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered 
nearly  one  half.  A  good  sitting-room, 
with   3   bed-rooms   and  a   kitchen,  in 
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the  fashionable  quarter,  costs  on  the 
average  from  200  to  350  fr.  a  month, 
according  to  the  furniture  and  situa- 
tion ;  or  less  in  the  streets  which  lie 
beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of  English 
visitors,  as  in  retired  situations  near 
the  Quirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Konie. 
Families  who  intend  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 
and  splendid  apartments  in  some  of 
the  great  palaces — in  those  of  the 
Simonetti,  Gregorio,  and  Sermoneta ; 
there  is  a  princely  suite  generally  let 
to  foreigners  in  the  latter.  How- 
ever respectable  the  landlord  may 
appear,  a  formal  written  agreement 
(contratto)  is  necessary,  and  a  careful 
verification  of  the  inventory  of  the 
furniture  still  more  so.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agi'eement  the 
clause  " -/lie no  Vuso,"  as  a  pi'ovision 
against  wear  and  tear.  In  the  Corso  it 
will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  windows.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessitj-  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.  Wood,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  expensive ; 
a  cartload,  including  porterage  and 
cutting,  now  costs  from  4  to  4^  scudi. 
Persons  living  in  private  lodgings 
will  find  it  more  economical  to 
burn  coke,  which  can  at  all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de 
Cerchi,  near  la  Bocca  della  Verita) 
at  90  pauls  a  ton,  or  from  the  ordinary 
wood  merchants  for  6  pauls  a  sack. 
A  single  person  generally  pays  3  to  4 
scudi  a  month  for  attendance.  The 
wages  of  female  servants  ai'e  from 
4  to  6  scudi  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists  of  apartments 
at  the  different  English  bankers,  who 
will  assist  in  making  the  necessaiy 
arrangement,  and  particularly  at  Mr. 
Shea's  house  agency  in  the  Piazza  di 
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Spagna,  No.  11,  wlio  for  a  moderate 
charge  v.ill  undertake  to  have  all  for- 
malities regarding  agreehieiit  and  in- 
ventory made  out  iu  a  proper  form, 
receiving  and  delivering  up  the  fur- 
niture, &c.  The  prices  of  lodgings 
have  considerably  increased  at  liome 
within  the  last  few  years. 

House  Agents. — Mr.  Shea,  No.  11, 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  can  be  recommended 
as  careful,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy, 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
employed  him  in  the  business  of  house 
agency.  He  will  also  supply  plate,  linen, 
and  china,  articles  not  always  included  in 
the  inventory  of  furnished  houses ;  and 
forwards  parcels,  luggage,  works  of  art, 
&c.,  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  fellows  who  are 
constantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
and  the  porters  at  the  railway  station, 
offering  lodgings  for  hire. 


§  3.  Ti-aitorie,  liestaiimtews.  —  Most 
persons  who  live  in  private  lodgings  at 
Rome  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattori'i,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c.  The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  3A  to  4 
fr.  a  head  exclusive  of  desert  and  wine ; 
so  well  is  tlie  system  carried  out,  that 
the  dishes  are  sent  even  to  consider- 
able distances  perfectly  hot,  by  means 
of  large  tin  baskets  furnished  with 
charcoal  braziers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traitenrs  Sive.  Bedeau,  81,Yia  della 
Croce ;  Celles,  Via  S.  Sebastianello ; 
Carletti,  11,  Via  Condotti.  Bache- 
lors will  prefer  dining  at  a  tablc- 
^VliCte  or  a  restaurateur's  :  a  good  res- 
taurant is  still  one  of  the  dssiJerafa 
here,  although  improvement  has  taken 
place  of  late  years.  The  following 
are  the  best : — Spillmau,  10,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  perhaps  the  best  pastry-cook's 
shop  and  confectioner's  in  Rome ;  a 
table-d'hote  at  3  francs  a  head,  with 
a  restaurant  for  breakfasts  and  lun- 
cheons, has  been   added  to  this  esta- 


blishment. Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  12 
iu  the  same  street,  for  dinner  parties. 
Nazzari's,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  with  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  attached ;  the  res- 
taurant is  improved,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented both  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners ; — Bedeau,  81,  Via  della  Croce,  is 
very  good,  the  rooms  clean,  and  the 
cooking  excellent,  perhaps  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  preceding; — Pompei, 
a  new  establishment,  in  the  Piazza  di 
San  Carlo  in  Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,  handsomely  fitted  up :  these 
three  send  out  dinners  to  families,  but 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ordiuaiy 
traiteurs.  Restaurant  Renaud,  No.  26, 
Via  Mario  dei  Fiori,  kept  by  a  French 
cook ;  clean  and  charges  moderate  ; 
dinners  to  be  ordered  beforehand. 
Ristoratore  del  Lepre,  in  the  Via 
Condotti,  very  second-rate,  almost  ex- 
clusively resorted  to  by  ai-tists,  neither 
clean  nor  comfortable,  but  cheap.  Cafe' 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  where 
rooms  have  been  opened  for  dinners, 
and  with  a  table-d'hote.  The  Risto- 
ratore del  Falcone,  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Eustachio,  behind  the  Pantheon,  is 
the  most  celebrated  for  its  exclusively 
Roman  cuisine. 


§  4.  C'ifes.  — The  Roman  cafes  are 
also  behind  those  of  the  other  large 
towns  in  Italy.  The  best  are  : — Cafe 
di  Roma,  one  of  the  cleanest,  121, 
Corso ;  Cafe'  Greco,  with  a  restaurant, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  rendezvour.  of 
the  artists  of  eveiy  country — almost  all 
the  artists  in  Rome  may  be  met  here  ; 
it  is  their  general  rendezvous  at  7  a.m. 
for  breakfast,  and  iu  the  evening ;  Cafij 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in. the 
Corso,  an  extensive  establishment,  with 
several  billiard-tables  and  a  garden ; 
Cafe'  della  Ccstanza,  No.  .')0,  Via  Con- 
dotti, near  the  Corso ;  Cafe  Veneziano, 
in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ;  Cafe  Bagnoli 
alle  Convertite,  in  the  Corso,  very  fair 
and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
of  the  middle  classes.  Breakfast  at  a 
cafe',  with  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter, 
and  eggs,  costs  2  pauls ;  a  cup  of  coffee, 
3  to  4  baiocchi.  The  designation  cor- 
responding to  our  English  tciiter,  or 
French  gar^on,  in  a  cafe',  is  hottega. 
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§  5.  Provisions,  Articles  of  Honseheep- ' 
ing,   Markets,   &c.  —  Every   article    of 
housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 
years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  in 
former  times  an  economical  residence, 
is  now  nearly    as   expensive    as    any  | 
capital   in   Europe  ;  *    this   augmenta- 
tion in  prices  being  caused  chiefly  by  | 
the  depreciation   in  the  value   of -the  i 
Roman  paper  currency.  ! 

i 
Meat  Markets — There  is  no  general , 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome : 
like   the   bakers,  the   butehei'S   are   a 
privileged  class,  and  their  shops  distri- 
buted over  the  citj',  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  quarters. 
Pork,  lamb,  and  larger  game  are  sold 
in  the  open  markets  at  the  Pantheon,  ; 
and  at  the  shojjs  of  the  sausage  v'end-  ; 
ors   or   Fiizicagnoli,  also   a  privileged 
trade,  who  are  the  dealers  in  butter, 
eggs,  hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish.       j 

Game    end    PouUry. — The    principal  , 
market  is  held  in  the  streets  adjoining 
the  Rotonda  or  Pantheon.    The  supply 
of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed ;  \ 
every  flying   creature  being  eaten  by  j 
the  Romans,  may  be  seen  here,  from  an  > 
eagle    to   a   tom-tit.       The    principal 
species,  which  of  course  vary  with  the  ■• 
seasons,   are  tame   and  wild  pigeons,  i 
partridges,  woodcocks,    and    three   or  j 
four    species     of     snipe,     waterfowl, ; 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their  i 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  variety 


of  small  birds,  known  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Uecelletti,  most  of 
which  are  of  passage ;  of  larger  game, 
wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  rabbits,  and 
porcupines,  which  are  considered  as 
such. 

Fish  Market. — There  is  only  one  for 
fresh  fish  {la  Pescheria),  in  the  Jew 
quarter,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  everj'  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  are  the  sea  basse  {spijohi),  the 
grey  mullet  [cefalo),  the  rouget  {niullo), 
soles  (sola),  whiting  [ynerlmzo).  The 
skaite,  dog-fish, conger  eels,  are  inferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  styjia  and  calamare;  the  langxst'i 
or  crayfish  represents  our  lobster ;  crabs 
small  and  inferior.  The  best  freshwater 
fish  are  the  eels  and  carp  from  the  lakes 
of  Fogliano,  &c. ;  a  peculiar  species 
of  land-crab  is  considered  a  delicacy 
in  the  summer  "months. 

Vejetahk  and  Fruit  2Iarket.— The 
principal  one  is  in  the  Piazza  Navona : 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens. Oranges  are  brought  from 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  apples  and  pears 
from  the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as 
also    chesnuts    and  walnuts ;    in    the 


*  To  enable  the  visitor  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  annex  a  table  of  the  prices  charged 
for  several  of  the  most  important  articles  of  housekeeping  on  the  1st  June;  1866  :  we  have  given 
the  prices  first  in  Roman  currency  aud  vreights,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  English  pounds  and 
money,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  make  the  comparison.  Wo  have  added  the  prices  of  the  same 
articles  in  London  on  the  same  date : — 

In  Rome,  In  London, 

per  Rom.  lb.    per  Eng.  lb.      Jime,  1866. 

Beef  and  mutton 12  baiocebi.  Sd.  Id.ioWd. 

Veal 15        „  \0d.  8d.  to  9jd. 

Pork  (only  allowed  to  be  sold  fiom  Xov.  to  Feb.)        .  8  to  10    „  5id  &H.  to  9id. 

Fowls  (very  small  and  poor),  each 30  to  35   „  Ihd.  to  lid.  2/6  to  3/6 

Bacon 12        „  8cJ.  12d 

Fish  (varies  considerably) 20  to  25   „  \2id.  to  \&d. 

Bread  (per  lb.) 2|      „  2(i.;qtn.  loaf.  8d.  7d. 

Potatoes  (per  lb.) 1        „  Qia.  per  stone. 

Coke  (per  cwt.) 6i  pauls. 

„    (per  ton.) 95      „  45s. 

Oil  for  lamps. 

Only  such  articles  as  can  bear  comparison  vfith  those  consumed  In  England  have  been  inserted. 
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spring  and  summer  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
and  later  of  grapes  and  figs.  The  price 
of  vegetables  is  very  variable  :  the  best 
are  caulitlowers,  cultivated  and  wild 
asparagus,  celery,  peas,  and  different 
kinds  of  salads  ;  carrots  and  turnips 
inferior;  potatoes  good:  in  the  spring 
and  summer  large  quantities  of  fennel- 
root  (finocchio),  horse-beans,  peas,  &c., 
are  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 

Fireirood  can  be  best  procured  in 
large  quantities  at  the  wood-yards  near 
the  Tiber,  but  for  most  visitors  it  •will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  through 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  families 
with  oil,  candles,  &c.  Coke  can  also  be 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although, 
when  large  quantities  are  consumed, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  obtain 
it  from  the  gasworks  near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  persons  who  supply 
groceries,  foreign  and  home  wines,  &c., 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Tradesmen.  Liiigioui,  who  lives  at 
No.  70,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  can  be  re- 
commended for  this  purpose. 

Bakers.— Th.Q  price  of  household  bread 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities,  who  keep  a 
strict  supervision  over  the  Forni  or 
bakers'  shops.  Ordinaiy  household 
bread,  Patic  Ca^ireccio,  is  sold  by  the 
Decina  of  ten  Koman  pounds  (7 J  Eng- 
lish lbs.),  and  now-  (April  1860),  costs 
27  baiocchi,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2'/.  an  English  lb.,  or  more  exactly 
7{^L  the  quartern  loaf;  fancy  bread, 
such  as  brown  bread  and  rolls,  on  which 
there  is  no  tariff,  are  nearly  double  in 
price,  or  about  -Id.  per  lb. 

§  6.  Passports  and  police  regulations 
regardiiv/  foreigners. — All  persons  arriv- 
ing at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  any  frontier 
town  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  pass- 
ports have  been  duly  vise'd  by  a  Ponti- 
fical Diplomatic  or  Consular  Agent, 
will  obtain  the  vis  t  di  eutrare  [gratis)  of 
the  police  authorities  to  proceed  to 
Rome  or  into  the  interior ;  the  passport 
itself  being  delivered  to  the  traveller. 
With  this  document  he  can  travel 
through  the  provinces  about  Rome, 
and  by  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia,  Cor- 


I  rese,  and  Ceprano ;  no  Pass,  Carta  di 
Soggiorno,  or  Carta  di  Legitinvr.ione,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  natives,  being  neces- 
sary.     Travellers  passing  throagh  by 

I  the  direct  rly.  trains  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia to  Naples,  and  ticc  versa,  without 
stopping  at  Rome,  do  not  require  to 

'  have  their  passports  visdd  in  the  ca- 
pital; those  who  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  city,  on  leaving  must  pro- 
cure that  of  the  police,  Visa  di  Sortirc, 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  10 
pauls.  That  of  the  ambassador  of 
Austria,  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia 
(gratis),  will  be  necessary  for  persons 
entering  the  Imperial  Provinces,  pro- 
vided it  had  not  been  already  vise'd 
at  the  Austrian  INIissions  in  London, 
Paris,  Brussels,  SiC.  The  owners  of 
the  several  hotels  undertake  to  have 
the  necessary  steps  taken  for  obtain- 
ing the  vis^'-s  to  passports,  for  a  trifling 
remuneration  to  the  commissionaire,  by- 
which  the  traveller  is  saved  time,  and 
the  annoyance  of  personal  attendance 
at  a  crowded  police-office,  the  presence 
of  the  holder  not  being  insisted  upon 
in  ordinary  cases.  The  same  will  be 
done  at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  read- 
ing -  rooms,  for  which  4  pauls  are 
charged,  exclusive  of  disbursements 
for  the  visa  fees. 

§  7.  Clubs. — There  is  an  English  club 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Gallo,  No.  78,  Via 
della  Croce.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members,  as  in  London,  and  are  elected 
by  ballot  the  week  following.  Season 
Members,  who  are  admitted  for  six 
months,  joining  the  club  before  the  1st 
of  March,  pay  a  subscription  of  25 
scudi;  after  that  date,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  15.  Permanent 
Members,  who  reside  usually  at  Rome, 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  scudi,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  15.  Season 
membei"s  must  re-submit  to  ballot  every 
year.  Absentees  do  not  contribute. 
There  is  a  table-d'hote  for  members 
putting  down  their  names  before  a 
certain  hour.  The  club  is  opened 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closed 
after  the  15th  of  May.  Until  recently 
this  club  was  confined  exclusively  to 
our  countrymen,  but   now  a  limited 
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number  of  Italian  members  are  ad- 
mitted. There  is  also  a  club  of  the 
German  artists,  to  which  all  foreigners 
can  be  admitted,  provided  theij  speak 
Geniutn,  the  subscription  to  which  is 
G  scudi  a-year,  and  1|  a  month;  it  is 
now  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Poll,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  attached  to  it  is 
a  library  of  works  on  Rome  and  the 
fine  arts,  amounting  to  3000  volumes. 


§  8.  Public  Conveyances. 

Almost  all  the  public  conveyances 
out  of  Pome  have  ceased  running, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  rly.  lines 
to  the  capital,  and  the  few  that  may 
be  used  by  travellers  now  start  from 
stations  on  the  different  railways, 
thus: — those  for  Viterbo  from  Orte 
for  Eieti  from  Correse,  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  from  La  Cecchiua  near  Al- 
bano.  A  direct  diligence  for  Viterbo 
and  Orvieto,  performing  the  journey 
in  a  day,  and  in  correspondence  with 
trains  of  the  Central  Italian  Railway 
to  Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  starts 
3  times  a  week  from  the  office  in  the 
Via  Clementina,  near  the  Borghese 
Palace. 

Porto  d'AiKio. — A  diligence  starts 
every  second  morning  in  winter,  and 
daily  during  the  bathing  season,  at  an 
early  hour,  employing  tlie  railway  as 
far  as  the  Albano  station  of  La  Cec- 
chiua, performing  the  journey  in  4 
hours ;  places  to  be  secured  at  Bac- 
chili's,  in  the  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone, 
near  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre :  fares — 
coupe  15,  interior  and  outside  12  pauls. 
Passengers  are  conveyed  from  the  office 
to  the  station  in  the  Piazza  dei  Ter- 
mini. 

Public  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  caleches,  set  out  for 
Palestrina  from  the  Osteriade'oRe,near 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours ;  for 
Civita  Castellana,  Monte  Eotondo,  and 
the  Sabina  generally,  every  morning; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from  an  Osteria  in 


the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.  A  very  fair  coach  leaves 
the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  day 
for  Tivoli,  employing  about  4  hours ; 
fare  G  pauls :  that  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing continues  as  far  as  Subiaco,  arriv- 
ing there  before  dark. 

Vetturini  have  also  entirel}'  disap- 
peared. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  from 
Rome  to  the  difterent  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Routes  of  the  Ilandhoohs  of 
Central  and  South  Itahj,  in  which  they 
are  described. 


§  9.  Railways.  —  The  railway  (ex- 
press) train  now  leaves  Rome  at  10*20 
a.m.,  and  reaches  Naples  at  ('>-30  p.m., 
employing  only  8  hours:  fores — 1st 
cl.,  34f.  SOc.  ;  2ud.,  25f.  4Cc. 

Diligences. — From  Civita  Vecchia  to 
La  Nunziatella,  by  which  the  railways 
from  Naples  and  Rome  are  connected 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Northern 
Italj^  twice  a  day,  at  7'30  a.m.  and 
9'30  p.m. ;  distance  42  m.,  time  em- 
ployed G  to  7  hrs.  Fares  11  and  13 
francs.  The  same  Company  furnish 
private  carriages  {Leijni  di  Convemionc') 
for  the  journey,  at  the  following  rates: 
for  3  persons,  70  frs. ;  for  4,  90  frs. ; 
for  5,  105  frs.;  and  for  6,  12u  frs.,  &c. 
Carriages  good  and  service  well  per- 
formed. Of  course  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance will  cease  when  the  line  of 
railway  now  nearly  completed  has 
been  opened. 

The  lines  of  railway  open  are  the 
branch  of  17  m.  from  Rome  to  Frascati 
and  la  Cecchina,  3  m.  from  Albano, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  frontier  at 
Ceprano  and  to  Naples  ;  trains  leave 
the  station  on  the  Piazza  de'  Termini 
4  times  a  day  for  Albano,  Vellelri,  and 
Ceprano;  once  a  day  for  Naples  direct ; 
and  3  times  a  day  for  Frascati,  at 
which  horses  and  conveyances  will  be 
found  for  Tusculum,  Grotta  Ferrata, 
and  Roeca  di  Papa ;  at  Marino,  the 
second  station  out  of  Rome,  for  the 
town  of  that  name  and  the  Alban 
hills;  and  at  la  Cecchina,  correspond- 
ing with  the  early  morning  train  from 
Rome,   for  Civita  Laviuia,   Genzano, 
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Porto  d'Anzio,  aud  Nettuno.  The 
railway  to  Civita  Veccliia,  from  the 
same  station  ;  4  traius  daily,  the  hours 
varying  witli  the  season ;  employing 
2  or  3i  hours,  2  of  the  traius  stopping 
at  la  JNIagliana,  Ponte  Galera,  jMaca- 
rese,  Palo,  Santa  Severa,  and  Santa 
Marinella ;  omnibuses  correspond  with 
all  the  trains,  and  -will  call  at  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  for  passengers.  Persons 
proceeding  by  the  Civita  Vecchia  line, 
even  to  the  intermediate  stations,  must 
be  provided  with  their  passport,  having 
been  vised  at  the  frontier,  per  intrarc, 
or  a  police  pass,  -which  is  obtained  at 
the  Police  Office  iu  the  Palace  on 
Monte  Citorio,  and  which  costs  1  paul ; 
if  about  to  leave  the  country,  with  their 
passports  duly  vised  per  sortire. 

Elwy.  to  Ancona,  2  trains  in  12  and 
13  hrs.,  passing  by  Orte,  Narni,  Terni, 
Spoleto,  and.  Foligno  (where  there  is 
an  excellent  buffet),  Nocera,  Fabriano, 
and  Jesi ;  iu  addition  to  the  direct 
trains  which  leave  Kome  in  the  early 
morning  and  at  9  p.m.,  there  are  two 
others,  stopping  at  Terni,  Spoleto,  and 
Foliguo. 

Elwy.  to  Florence  by  the  same  line 
as  far  as  Foligno ;  2  trains  daily  morn, 
and  even.,  performing  the  journey  to 
the  Italian  capital — the  express  train, 
which  leaves  at  7'10  a.m.,  arriving  at 
Florence  at  10  p.m.;  the  night  train 
leaving  at  S  p.m.,  arriving  on  the 
following  morn,  at  9,  or  in  15  and 
13  hrs.  ;  the  branch  line  from  Fo- 
liguo passing  by  Assisi,  Perugia, 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  Cortona, 
Arezzo,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arno ;  although  slower,  the  morn,  train 
will  be  the  most  convenient  for  most 
travellers,  the  countries  traversed  be- 
ing very  beautiful,  and  most  interest- 
ing artistically  and  historically.  The 
eveu.  train,  in  connection  with  that 
from  Naples,  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  reach  Florence  from  the  latter  city 
iu  22  hrs.  There  are  excellent  buffets 
at  the  Ceprano  and  Foligno  stations : 
a  halt  of  an  hour  takes  place  at  Rome 
for  dinner,  where  there  is  a  good  buffet 
at  the  station.  No  passports  asked 
for  in  Eome  from  persons  proceed- 
ing direct  between  Naples  and  Flor- 
ence.    It   is  probable   that  the   time 


employed  between  Eome  and  Florence 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

lilwj'.  to  Viterbo  ;  a  diligence  leaves 
the  Orte  station  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  morn,  train  from  Home,  arriving 
at  Viterbo  at  3  p.m. ;  fares,  including 
both  conveyances,  14^  aud  12  francs. 

Rlwy.  from  Rome  to  Leghorn,  starts 
every  even,  at  7  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  distance  (40  m.)  between  the 
latter  and  La  Nnnziatella  being  for 
the  present  performed  by  diligence  iu 
8  hours,  and  in  the  night,  until  the 
rlwy.  line  has  been  completed,  which 
it  will  be  in  a  few  months ;  time  em- 
ployed between  Konie  and  Leghorn 
16J  hours,  and  19j  to  Florence:  by 
this  route,  passing  through  Grosseto, 
Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  travellers  can  visit 
those  places.  Buffets  very  inferior, 
except  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

L'l.goage  by  Baihroy.—  Every  passen- 
ger is  allowed  to  carry  under  his  own 
care  a  weight  of  20  kilogrammes  (about 
42  lbs.),  provided  it  be  of  a  size  to  be 
stowed  under  the  seats  or  in  the  net  of 
the  railway  carriages,  viz.,  50  cent.  (20 
inches)  by  30  cent.  (12  in.).  This  is  a 
great  boon.  As  iu  the  case  of  travel- 
lers going  to  Naples,  they  will  expe- 
rience no  detention  on  arriving  there, 
small  packages  carried  by  iTie  pas- 
senger being  examined  at  the  frontier. 
In  registering  larger  parcels,  30  lbs. 
are  granted  free  of  charge  on  all  the 
Eoman  lines,  but  none  on  the  Italian 
or  Neapolitan. 

Omnibuses  belonging  to  the  Company 
start  in  correspondence  with  all  the 
railway  traius  from  the  central  office 
in  the  Piazza  di  Moate  Citorio,  from 
which  also  separate  carriages  will  be 
sent  for  families  at  their  hotels  or  lodg- 
ings, on  giving  notice  the  evening 
before,  a  very  convenient  and  econo- 
mical arrangement,  by  which  bicker- 
ing with  hackney  coachmen  will  be 
avoided.  The  followiug  ai"e  the  fares : 
from  the  office  without  luggage,  in  an 
omnibus,  G  baiocchi  30  c. ;  from  an  hotel 
12,  or  60  c. ;  for  10  kil.  of  luggage  12 
baiocchi,  and  4, or  20  c.,  for  ever)-  addi- 
tional 10  kil.,  &c. ;  for  a  carriage  to 
hold  3  persons  6  pauls  or  3  frs.,  for 
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each  additional  person  H  paul,  75  c, 
■with  a  small  gratuity  to  the  conductor, 
who  sees  after  the  luggage. 

Caniages  ^vill  be  in  waiting  for 
families  on  arriving  in  Kome,  by 
giving  notice  at  the  Civita  Vecchia,  Fo- 
ligno,  or  Ceprano  Rly.  Stats.,  accord- 
ing to  the  route  by  which  they  may 
arrive.  No  fees  to  porters  upon  ar- 
riving at  hotels,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hand  down  the  luggage,  which  must 
be  taken  charge  of  by  the  servants  of 
the  establishment. 

Some  of  the  hotel-keepers — that  of 
the  H.  d'Angleterre,  &c. — send  a  Com- 
missiounaire  to  await  travellers  on  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  trains,  who 
will  see  to  their  luggajie  being  cleared 
by  the  Customs  officials,  on  leaA'ing  to 
him  their  keys,  which  strangers  may  do 
in  all  confidence,  or  their  liscia pass  ire. 
This  arrangement  will  be  convenient 
for  families  or  parties  of  ladies,  who 
can  at  once  proceed  to  their  hotel,  and 
avoid  a  tedious  delay,  their  luggage 
following  in  the  omnibus  ;  it  will  al- 
ways be  convenient  to  write  a  day 
before  to  the  master  of  the  hotel  where 
thej'  propose  to  lodge,  before  reaching 
Eome. 

Intramural  omnibuses  have  been  es- 
tablished between  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
and  St.  Peter's,  by  the  Corso  and 
Piazza  di  Veuezia — fare,  5  baiocchi, 
25  c. ;  and  from  the  latter  Piazza  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure. 

§  10.  Steam  communication  from  Civita 
Vecchia. — As  many  visitors  to  Rome 
arrive  or  take  their  departure  by 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia,  it  will  be 
of  use,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  in  describing  that  port  (Rte.  98), 
to  state  what  the  latest  arrangements 
are  as  regards  steam  communication 
with  the  other  ports  of  Italj',  I\Iar- 
seilles,  &c.  There  are  Z  companies 
which  now  have  steamers  calling  at 
Civita  Vecchia :  the  Messajeries  Im- 
periales  of  France,  and  two  private 
French  companies.  The  Messagerics 
Impe'riales,  carrying  the  mails,  are  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon  for  punc- 
tuality in  arriving  and  sailing ;  their 
boats  also  are  well  found  and  manned, 
and  the  cuisine  on  board  good.     Their 


boats  arrive  from  Marseilles,  having 
called  at  Legliorn,  every  Sat.  morning, 
and  sail  again  on  the  same  day  at  3 
P.M.  for  Naples  and  Messina,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  2ud  rly.  train  from  Rome ; 
returning  from  the  latter  ports  and  sail- 
ing from  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Wed. 
for  Leghorn  and  IMarseilles,  where  they 
arrive  on  Fridaj'  evening,  generally  in 
time  to  allow  the  traveller  to  proceed 
by  the  express  train  at  10  p.m.,  which 
reaches  Paris  at  6  p.m.  tlie  day  follow- 
ing. The  steamers  of  the  French  pri- 
vate or  commercial  companies  are  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  speed,  regu- 
larity of  sailing,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort generally :  they  are  for  the  most 
part  boats  of  low  power,  several  being 
screws,  and  more  calculated  for  mer- 
chandise than  passengei'S  ;  the  cooking 
department  is  also  inferior.  Those  of 
the  Valerj-  Company  leave  Civita  Vec- 
chia every  Suud.  at  10  a.m.,  proceed- 
ing direct  to  Marseilles  in  about  30 
hours.  A  complaint  has  been  made 
by  travellers  leaving  Rome  after  the 
break-up  of  the  season,  relative  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  boats  of  tlie 
Messageries  Imperiales  and  the  conse- 
quent discomfort  on  board,  with  deck 
passengers,  and  especially  with  sol- 
diers, the  Company  having  a  contract 
with  the  French  Government  to  convey 
to  and  from  Marseilles  the  troops  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  As  there  are 
no  supplementary  boats  put  on,  the 
only  Avay  travellers  can  avoid  such 
annoyance  as  want  of  berths  will  be 
to  secure  their  places  some  time  before- 
hand, when  they  can  be  certain  of  the 
accommodation  they  expect.  What 
may  be  objectionable,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  agents  at  Rome,  who  issue  an 
unlimited  immber  of  tickets,  always 
assuring  the  traveller  that  he  will  find 
plent}  of  room  on  arriving  at  the  port ; 
instead  of  which  there  will  sometimes 
be  scarcely  standing  room;  and  he 
will  have  much  worry  in  recovering 
his  monej',  even  Mhen  there  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  his  finding  any 
kind  of  accommodation  on  board.  (It 
is  probable  that  the  French  contract 
boats  will  be  taken  off  this  line  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation.) 
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Passengers  leaving  CivitaVecchia  for 
Marseilles  by  the  boats  of  the  Rlessa- 
geries  Imperiales,  and  wishing  to  secure 
cabins,  can  only  do  so  at  Naples,  which 
the  agents  at  Rome  or  any  banker 
■will  undertake,  paying  of  course  the 
whole  fare  between  Naples  and  Mar- 
seilles. As  a  general  rule,  places  had 
better  be  secured  at  the  agencies  of 
the  Steamboat  Companies  at  liome 
than  at  Civita  Vecchia :  the  Office  of 
the  Messageries  Iniperiales  is  in  the 
Via  della  Fontanella  Borghese. 

Sfenmhoats  on  the  Tiber. — A  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Fiumicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  tht'  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfall,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
virons of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  tedious,  the  steamer  having 
generally  coasting  vessels  in  tow. 

§  II.  English Lkery  Stables. — James,  7 
and  8,  Via  Laurina ;  Jarrett,  3,  Piazza 
del  Popolo ;  Smith,  in  the  Palazzo  di 
Gregori,  71,  Via  de'  Due  Macelli ; 
Gamjee,  Via  dei  Miracoli ;  Bouafede, 
31,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Ranucci,  Vicolo 
Aliberti ;  and  Robba,  Vicolo  del  Yaw- 
taggio.  Most  of  these  persons  let  riding 
horses ;  the  usual  charge  is  35  scudi  a 
month  for  gentleme7i's  horses,  35  to  40 
for  ladies',  and  40  when  used  for  hunt- 
ing, with  a  monthl}'  gratuity  of  3  to 
the  groom  ;  for  a  ride  1  dollar. 

Hachxcy  Coaches.  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Veuezia  near  the  Capitol,  and 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro,  and  at  the  rly.  stats. 

An  improvement  has  taken  place  as 
regards  this  class  of  public  conveyances, 
the  municipal  authorities  having  pro- 
mulgated a  tariff  of  fares.  I?y  this  the 
charges  are  fixed  at,  for  the  course, 
with  one  and  two  horses,  carrying  2 
and  4  passengers,  and  in  the  day-iime, 
15  and  25  baiocchi,  at  nir/ht  20  and  30 ; 
by  the  hour  and  in  the  ddj-time  (but  I 


not  beyond  the  3rd  mile  from  the 
gates)  30  and  40  the  first  hour,  25  and 
30  each  subsequent  one  ;  by  night  40 
and  50,  the  subsequent  hours  30  and 
40  b. ;  when  above  2  persons,  an  addi- 
tional paul  is  chargeable  for  each  pas- 
senger in  the  one-horse  vehicles.  As 
the  central  railway  station  is  within 
the  city,  no  higher  charge  can  be 
made,  except  on  the  plea  of  luggage 
(large  packages  or  trunks  10  b.  eachj, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  which  3 
pauls  will  be  a  suitable  remuneration. 
On  certain  feast-days — Christmas-day 
and  its  Vigil,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  2,  all  those 
from  Palm  to  Easter  Sunday  inclusive, 
Corpus  Domini,  on  the  Vigil  and  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  (28-29th  JuneJ,  during  the 
Carnival,  and  on  the  Sundays  and  5lou- 
days  of  October,  when  the  Romans 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  country 
—  the  drivers  are  authorized  to  charge 
5  b.  for  each  person  above  the  ordinary 
fares ;  for  excursions  beyond  the  city 
gates  a  special  agreement  must  be  made 
with  the  driver  before  starting.  The 
night  is  reckoned  from  the  Ave  Maria, 
half  an  hour  after  sunset,  to  sunrise. 

Private  or  Job  Carriages. — There  are 
several  persons,  and  some  of  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carriage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  h'lonnnvmo,  is  from  30  to  40 
pauls,  and  double  for  excursions  to  Ti- 
voli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an  addi- 
tional horse  must  be  put  on.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies  with 
the  period  of  the  year,  the  smartness  of 
the  vehicle,  and  horses,  from  80  to  120 
scudi,  exclusive  of  the  coachman's 
buonamano  of  10  to  15  scudi,  the  hirer 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  open 
carriage  as  may  be  required.  On 
engaging  a  carriage  by  the  month  it 
will  be  advisable  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  with  the  owner,  and  to 
have  stated  in  it  that  double  fares 
Avill  only  be  paid  for  excursions  into 
the  country  exceeding  10  miles  be}'oi;d 
the  gates,  such  as  to  Veii,  Tivoli, 
Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c., 
as  attempts  will  often  be  made  to  exact 
2  or  3  scudi  beyond  the  ordinary  hiiM» 
for  a  drive  to  places  oulj-  6  or  7  mil/ 
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outside  the  walls.  Agostini,  called  // 
Sato/ino,  whose  office  is  opposite  the 
Hotel  de  rEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  can  be  recommended  for  his 
carriages  and  horses.  The  charge  for 
the  keep  of  a  saddle-horse  at  the  best 
livery  stables  is  from  C  to  8  pauls  (3  to 
4  fr.)  a-day. 

§  12.  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Ministers 

and    Consuls French     Emhassy,     the 

Count  de  Sartiges,  Palazzo  Colonna, 
Piazza  degli  SS.  Apostoli.  The  Chan- 
cellerie,  where  passports  are  vised  (not 
necessary  for  British  subjects')  and  do- 
cuments legalized,  is  in  the  Via  della 
Pilotta,  behind  the  Ambassador's  resi- 
dence.— Austrian  Embassi/,  Baron  Hub- 
ner,  Palazzo  di  Venezia. — Spanish  E,n- 
bass;/.  Piazza  di  Spagna.— J/Musto-  of 
the  United  States,  General  Rufiis  King, 
Palazzo  Salviati,  in  the  Corso. — Fnis- 
sian  Lcj.ttion,  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  on  the 
Capitoliue  UWX.  ~  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Severn,  Pal.  'PoYi— United  States  Con- 
suL'.te,  25,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

§  1 3.  Bankers. — Messrs.  Freeborn  and 
Co.,  No.  1  l,Via  Coudotti.  Messrs.  Mac- 
bean  and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine-mer- 
chants. No.  378  in  the  Corso.  Messrs. 
M.  Macbean  and  Co.,  No.  9,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  Spada,  Fiamini,  and  Co.,  suc- 
cessors of  Torlouia  and  Co.,  Pal.  Tor- 
louia,  20,  Via  Condotti.  Messrs.  Plow- 
den,  Cholmeley,  and  Co.,  23-1,  Corso, 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic residents  and  visitors.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  20,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (Anrerican  business  chiefly). 
These  houses  are  most  obliging  to  their 
customers  in  procuring  lodgings,  lusci'i 
jxcss-trcs,  Sec,  in  furnishing  information 
generally,  and  protecting  their  interests  ; 
they  also  forward  to  England  and  the 
United  States  parcels,  works  of  art, 
&c.  The  English  bankers  above  men- 
tioned are  agents  in  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  McCracken  and  Co.,  of 
3S,  Queen-street,  London,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  parcels  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  Sig.  Cerasi,  Palazzo 
Giorgi,  51,  Via  Babuino,  is  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  Messrs.  de  Eotschild. 
Terwagne,  Belgian  and  German  banker, 
Palazzo  Galitzin,  Via  della  Scrofa. 


§  14.  Post-office. — Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  English  names  by 
the  post-office  officials,  it  will  be  safer 
for  travellers  to  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of  a  banker,  or  to 
the  respectable  hotels.  The  mails  leave 
Rome  every  day,  except  Sundays,  for 
England,  France,  and  tlie  N.  of  Europe 
generally,  via  Florence.  Letters  are 
despatched  every  day,  except  Sund., 
by  rail  and  over  the  Mt.  Ceuis.  They 
I'cach  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
and  London  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Letters  may  be  prepaid  or  not, 
the  postage  to  Paris  being  50  centimes, 
and  to  England  55,  or  11  baiocchi ;  to 
the  United  States  1  fr.  15c.;  to  India 
and  all  British  and  French  colonies 
95  c.  •;  to  Germany  55  c. ;  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20  c.  Letters 
to  England,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  India  must  not  exceed  7^ 
gi-ammes  or  ^  of  an  English  ounce 
in  weight;  to  France  and  Italy  10 
gr.,  or  fg  of  an  ounce ;  newspapers 
and  other  printed  papers  (40  gr.,  or 
Ix  Eng.  ounce)  10  c.  to  France  and 
England,  20  to  the  United  States 
and  India.  Letters  from  England 
unpaid  are  charged  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.  11  baiocchi  for  7^  grammes,  ou 
delivery  in  Rome.  English  news- 
papers prepaid  with  a  Id.  stamp  in 
London  are  charged  6  baiocchi  on 
delivery  in  Rome.  Letters  for  India 
must  have  legibly  written  ou  the 
address  17a  di  Alessandria,  di  Egitto, 
and  must  be  prepaid :  they  are  de- 
spatched, as  well  as  those  for  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Levant 
generally,  every  Sat.  by  the  early 
train.  Letters  for  the  United  States 
are  despatched  daily  through  France. 
To  ensure  expedition  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  send  them  through  Liver- 
pool, letters  despatched  from  Rome 
on  Sat.  arriving  there  in  time  for 
the  weekly  British  Royal  Mail  packets. 
The  mail  between  Rome  and  Naples 
leaves  and  arrives  daily.  Letters 
must  be  posted  before  12  o'clock  at 
the  General  Post  Office  the  preceding 
evening.  Letters  to  Tuscany,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  generally,  to  Naples,  and 
to  Germany  through  Austria,  nvtst  be 
prepaid  to  the  Papal  frontier ;  but  they 
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cannot  be  franked  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  Lettei-s  to  (^ermany  and 
the  N.  of  Europe  can  be  prepaid  to 
their  destination  tlirough  France. 

The  mail  by  the  land  route  arrives 
daily,  at  10  a.m.,  bringing  letters  from 
England  in  4j  days.  Letters  from 
India,  the  Levant,  and  Malta  are  due 
in  Rome  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Letters  are  despatched  for  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  to  meet 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  and  Italian  steam- 
ers at  Ancona  and  Brindisi  (tlie  Italian 
steamers  sail  from  Brindisi  for  Corfu 
and  Alexandria  on  the  7th,  14th,  2-2ud, 
and  20th  of  every  month) ;  but  the 
most  certain  conveyance  will  be  via 
Malta  every  Sat-,  as  there  is  some  irre- 
gularity in  making  up  the  mail,  via  An- 
cona and  Brindisi,  at  Rome.  English 
newspapers  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  bai- 
occhi  for  each  sheet,  and  their  deli- 
very is  at  times  irregular,  being  often 
detained  at  the  post-otfice.  Galignani's 
Messenger  and  the  French  papers  are 
now  received  free  of  postage,  that  charge 
being  included  in  the  subscription. 
Letters  are  delivered  «  domicile,  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  1  baiocchi  on  each  being 
levied  for  the  postman's  trouble.  This 
delivery  generally  takes  place  between 
10  and  11  o'clock  a.ji.,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sat.,  when  arriving  by  the 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  Roman  post-olBce  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.m.,  except  for  an  hour  in 
the  miildle  of  the  day  in  summer,  on 
Sundays  from  9  to  10  only. 

Electric  Telcj/raph. — Messages  maybe 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 
No.  121.  A  despatch  of  20  words,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  writer  and 
address,  costs,  to  London  15  lire,  to 
Paris  .'),  to  Florence  or  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  3,  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin  6,  to  Russia  11,  to  Switzer- 
land 4,  Portugal  9,  Spain  8,  Constan- 
tinople 7,  to  Civita  Vecchia  and  other 
towns  of  the  Papal  States  2  lire. 


§  1 5.  2Iedical  Men. 

English     J'h;jsic{  rns.  —  Dr.     Gerard 
Small,  Oxon,   Fellow    of  the   Dublin 


College  of  Surgeons,  and  accoucheur, 
56,  Via  di  Babuino,  has  been  settled 
at  Rome  for  upwards  of  20  j-ears, 
and  has  consequently  much  experience 
of  the  influence  of  its  climate  on  dis- 
eases ;  Dr.  Topham,  Member  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
University  College  of  London,  an  emi- 
nent English  practitioner,  107,  Via  di 
Babuino  ;  Dr.  Gason,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  No. 
12,  Via  della  Mercede — Dr.  G.,  who 
is  also  an  accoucheur,  has  resided  in 
Rome  for  several  years,  practising  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca  ;  Dr.  O'Brien,  M.D.  of  Paiis, 
21,  Via  Coudotti. 

American  P/iysician.  —  Dr.  Gould, 
Member  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  physi- 
cian to  the  American  Legation,  where 
his  address  will  be  found,  or  at  Sinim- 
berghi's  Pharmacy. 

Italian  Fhysicians. — Dr.  Fedeli,  44, 
Via  Borgognona,  has  much  experience 
of  diseases  incident  on  the  Roman  cli- 
mate ;  Dr.  Valery,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  in 
England  and  speak  English. 

German  Fhysicians.  —  Dr.  Taussig, 
Consulting  Physician,  144,  Via  Ba- 
buino, formerly  physician  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  speaks  English  ;  Dr. 
Erhardt,  16,  Via  Mario  del  Fiori,  who 
has  resided  for  a  long  period  in  Rome, 
and  hence  well  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  its  climate  on  disease  ; 
physician  tn  the  German  Hospital  ; 
speaks  English  well. 

Tlomceopnthic  Physicians. — Dr.  Ladelci, 
Via  di  San  Marco;  Dr.  Liberali,  09, 
Via  della  Frezza  ;  Dr.  Wahle,  Palazzo 
Poll ;  Dr.  Grilli,  43,  Via  Nuova. 

S'lryeon?. — Dr.  Mazzoni,  No.  89,  Via 
di  Mario  di  Fiori,  near  theVia  Frattina, 
or  at  Sinimbcrghi's  pharmacy,  is  the 
most  eminent  surgeon,  operator,  and 
accoucheur  in  Rome,  and  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  hospitals;  Dr. 
Feliciaui,  71,  Via  di  S.  Claudio;    Dr. 
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Laurenzi,  who  has  made  diseases  of 
the  6505  his  particular  study,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Sinimberghi's  Pharmacy. 

§  16.  Dentists.  —  Dr.  Burridge,  an 
American  dentist,  very  highly  spoken 
of,  and  much  employed  by  the  Roman 
nobility  and  foreign  residents,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Castellini,  41,  Via  della  Co- 
lonna;  Galassi,  -iS,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Comcutters,  Troni,  66,  Via  Mario  de' 
Fieri ;  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Babuino. 

§  17.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimberghi,  No.  135,  Via  Frattina 
(to  1)3  removed,  at  the  end  of  1867, 
to  No.  GG,  Via  Condotti),  chemist, 
by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  the  United  States 
Legation  ;  the  proprietor  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  London,  and  has  been  educated  at 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  from 
where  he  gets  his  medicines  ;  he  keeps 
English  assistants,  so  that  carefulness 
is  secured  in  making  up  prescriptions 
of  English  medical  men.  S.  also  has 
a  manufactory  of  soda-water  on  the 
English  system.  Borrioni  Balestra, 
No.  98,  Via  Babuino,  is  supplied  with 
English  drugs  and  medicines. 


§  18.  BoohseUers,  Circulating  Libraries, 
News-Rooms. 

BoohseUer  and  Puhlisher. — The  most 
extensive  establishment  of  this  kind  in 
Rome  is  that  of  Spithover,  at  No.  85, 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  his  collection  of 
foreign  -works  is  the  largest,  especially 
in  English,  German,  and  French  litera- 
ture ;  guide-books  ;  maps,  ancient  and 
modern,  including  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Italy; 
engravings,  &c.  S.  is  the  publisher  "of 
Cauina's  and  Cardinal  Mai's  works, 
and  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  photographs.  Besides  mo- 
dern works  he  has  a  large  collection  of 
old  books  in  tiie  Palazzo  Altieri.  His 
business  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is 
conducted  by  ]\L  Haas,  a  German  gen- 


tleman, who,  speaking  English  and 
French  fluently,  is  ■well  able,  as  he  is 
willing,  to  give  every  information  to 
foreign  visitors  on  matters  that  may 
interest  them  at  Rome,  and  who  will 
obtain  ordei's  for  the  principal  sights 
for  his  customers.  An  address-book 
is  kept  here  containing  the  names  of 
strangers  in  Rome.  Newspapers,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  including  Galignaui's 
Messenger,  let  out  on  hire  as  at  the 
other  libraries,  and  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.,  for  Galigriani  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  2  scudi  a  month, 
and  for  the  second  day  IJ  ;  for  the 
London  papers,  2^  scudi,  and  on  the 
2nd  U. 

Beading  Booms  and  Circulating  Libra- 
ries.— Piale's,  also  on  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  comfortably  fitted  up,  with  a 
good  supply  of  English,  N.  American, 
and  French  newspapers:  terms  of  sub- 
scription, 8  scudi  a  year,  G  sc.  for  the 
season  of  5  months,  \h  sc  for  a  month, 
9  pauls  for  two,  and  G  for  one  week. 
Attached  to  the  news-room  are  a  boolc- 
selling  establishment  and  a  circulating 
library,  to  which  the  subscription  is  1 
sc.  a  month. 

Monaldini  and  Callisti,  booksellers 
and  stationers,  on  the  same  system  as 
regards  the  news-rooms,  and  witii  simi- 
lar charges  aS  at  Piale's.  Both  let  out 
on  hire  English  newspapers :  charges  as 
at  Spithover's.  The  assistants  in  all 
these  establishments  speak  English,  and 
are  very  obliging. 

Merle,  Bookseller,  Piazza  Colonna, 
is  the  best  French  bookseller;  and  Gal- 
larini,  No.  12,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 
for  works  published  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, and  especially  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  can  be  procured  at  the  shop 
attached  to  the  College  Printing  Office 
in  the  Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at 
Spithover's. 

Boo¥nnders.  —  Rome  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  bindings  in  white 
vellum,  but  which  has  fallen  off  since 
the  cessation  of   the  nianufticture  of 
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that  article  in  the  Abruzzi:  the  best 
aie  Olivier! ,  Piazza  di  Spagiia,  at  the 
coi-ner  of  the  Via  Frattina,  especially 
for  decorated  bindings  ;  Moschetti,  75, 
Via  della  Croce ;  Volpari,  No.  02,  Via 
Condotti;  and  Bencini,  172,  Via  Ri- 
petta. 


§  19.  Enjraviiigs,  Printsellers,  4'C- — 
The  great  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  government,  the  Calcografia 
Camerale,  C,  ^'ia  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalogues  are 
hung  up,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Cuccioni,  Via 
Condotti,  No.  18  and  19,  has  a  good 
shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  &c.  Fabri,  3,  Capo 
le  Case,  has  an  extensive  assortment  of 
ancient  and  modern  engravings.  The 
engravings  of  the  modern  German 
school,  after  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c., 
can  be  procured  at  Spithiiver's.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Vie'rs  in  Rome  is  the  series  byCottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  G2  in  all,  price  5 
Ecudi ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments by  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
ludicazioue  Topcgrafica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo.,  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
site pages.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Pome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 
own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists, 
?Ir. George  Vivian,  well  known  from  his 
previous  illustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  title  of 
the  work  is  '  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albano,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
vian, Esq..  lithographed  by  Harding — 
London,  1848."  Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  published  at  Pome  a 
series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  which  surpass  anything 
of  the  same  class :  to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's. 


§  20.  Photographs. — Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representing  not  only  the  ancient 
and  modern  monuments  of  Pome,  but 
sculpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 
drawings  of  the  old  masters.  A  less  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  c/iefs-d'wuvre  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the 
present  time  photography  has  imper- 
fectly succeeded  in  copying  oil  pictures 
from  the  originals.  The  purchaser  will 
there.*"ore  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  may  be  sold  to  him  as  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  celebrated  painting 
has  been  in  reality  made  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, or  from  a  drawing.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
photography  at  Pome  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  order  of  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Anderson,  an  English- 
man, the  fricilc  princeps  in  his  art  ;  his 
pliotographs  are  extremely  good,  and 
of  different  sizes,  and  are  only  to  be 
procured  at  Spithiiver's,  who  is  his 
agent.  They  consist  of  views  of  all 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  and  mo- 
dern monuments  of  Pome,  of  places 
and  scenes  in  the  environs  —  those 
of  Cori,  Norba,  Tivoli,  and  Subiaco, 
as  well  as  the  panoramic  views  of  the 
city  from  Monte  Mario,  being  very 
remarkable ;  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture — of  the 
latter  from  the  best  works  of  Gibson, 
Macdonald,  Spence,  Cardwell,  and 
^liss  Hosmer.  Some  of  the  finest  pho- 
tographs of  the  paintings  of  the  great 
masters  have  been  made  from  exquisite 
drawings  by  Sig.  Rocchi.  Spithover 
will  forward  photographs  at  a  moderate 
charge  to  England  and  the  United 
States,  through  his  correspondents  in 
London  and  New  York,  by  which  all 
trouble  at  the  frontier  custom-houses 
will  be  avoided.  Mr.  Macpherson,  a 
Canadian,  living  at  No.  12,  Vicolo 
Aliberti,  is  also  an  excellent  photo- 
grapher for  views  of  Rome  and  its 
environs.  Jlessrs.  G.  Ninci  and  Co., 
No.  2?,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  are  re- 
markable for  their  views  of  Pome  on 
a  gigantic  scale ;  those  of  St.  Peter's, 
of  the  Coliseum,  of  the  Forum,  of  the 
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Rospigliosi  Aurora,  are  chefs-d'oeuvre  i 
and  unique  at  Rome.    Cuccioni,  No.  18, 
Via  Coudotti,  Las  also  produced  good  ! 
copies  of  the  same   objects,  and  upon  ' 
a  similar   large   scale,  and   reproduc- 1 
tions   of  the   frescoes  by  the  Caracci  i 
and  Domenichino  in  the  Palazzo  Far-  j 
nese.      Dovizielli,   No.    13G,   Via  Ba- j 
bnino,  has  been  perhaps  less  success-  | 
ful   in  his   views,   but    his   copies    of 
the  frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils, 
at   the   Farnesina,    have   great   merit. 
The   prices   of  photographs  vary   ac- 
cording  to   their  size ;    those  of  An- 
derson from  5  to   10  pauls ;   of  Mac- 
phersou  at  the  same  prices ;  of  Nenci's 
and  Cuccioni's  of  the  Forum,  St.  Peter's, 
the  Coliseum,  &c.,   in  2  or  3  pieces, 
from  5  to  10  scudi  each,  the  larger  ones 
measuring  40  inches  by  24.     Inferior 
photographs    to    the    above-mentioned 
may  be  had  at  the  principal  print-shops, 
and  those  adapted  for  the  stereoscope 
at   Spithover's   library,   at   Agostini's, 
optician,  Xo.  17G  in  the  Corso,  either 
coloured    or    not    "^English    spoken], ; 
or  at  Suscipi's,  182  in  the  same  street. 

Photogrnplitc  Portraits. — There  are 
several  artists  at  Rome  who  are  very 
successful  in  their  photographic  por- 
traits ;  those  vrho  can  be  recommended 
are — Sig.  FeiTaudo,  11,  Via  Bocca  di 
Leone;  Alessandri,  No.  10,  Via  del 
C!orso  ;  Suscipi,  No.  50,  Via  Condotti ; 
Jlarig,  9,  Piazza  di  Spa^na.  The 
small  card  likenesses  by  these  artists 
are  very  beautiful,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  number  of  copies 
ordered — 5  fr.  for  a  single  proof;  1.5 
for  10;  25  for  25;  and  for  50  or  100, 
1  fr.  each,  the  likeness  in  the  latter 
case  being  taken  in  3  or  4  different 
positions. 

§  21.  TeacTiers  of  Italian  and  other 
Jytwjvxtges. —  Gordini,  who  has  taught 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  "of  Wales,  and 
several  of  our  noble  families — G.  re- 
sides in  London  during  the  summer, 
and  may  be  heard  of  at  21,  Berkeley 
Square — a  Tuscan,  and  an  excellent 
teacher,  374,  Corso;  Brocchi,  38,  Via 
della  Mercede  —  Mad.  B.  also  gives 
lessons  to  ladies;  Giuseppe  Rossi,  4", 
Corso,   a    good   teacher,   who   speaks 


English;  Lucentini,  17,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale;  Luigi  Rossi,  in- 
spector of  foreign  books  at  the  Custom- 
house, Via  de'  Prefetti,  No.  41 ;  Mona- 
chesi,  8,  Via  S.  Sebastianello  ;  Quiriuo 
Leoui,  professor  of  Italian  literature, 
Pal.  Valdrambini,  Via  Ripetta,  3° 
piano;  Sig.  Garofalini,  who  has  lived 
iu  England  for  several  years.  No.  6, 
Via  della  Croce ;  Abbate  Simonetti, 
Via  di  Testa  Spaccata,  No.  18,  3-  piano ; 
Posi,  at  Monaldini's  library:  Vannini, 
a  Tuscan  and  good  teacher,  453,  Corso, 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca  in  summer ;  A. 
Maccaresi,  61,  Via  della  Purificazione  ; 
Avvocato  Poggioli,  to  be  heard  of  at 
the  Palazzo  di  Caserta,  a  pood  master, 
gives  also  instruction  iu  civil  and  canon 
law;  G.  Devoti,  72.  Via  della  Pedac- 
chia;  P.  Trocchi,  12,  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte ;  —  Ardisson,  a  Parisian, 
220,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French ;  Adolfo  Nalli, 
speaks  English  and  French,  64,  Via 
Due  Macelli ;  Tamberlick,  26,  Via  del 
Soldato  ;  Sparano,  3,  Via  Gregoriana  ; 
Fortuna,  47,  Via  di  S.  Nicola  di  Tolen- 
tino  ;  Marchetti,  at  Piale's  libraiy. 
Most  of  the  above  speak  and  read 
English.  The  price  of  lessons  for  an 
hour  varies  from  5  to  10  pauls,  and 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

For  Ladies. — Signora  C.  Alvoisi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti ;  Signora  Claudia  Garo- 
foHni,  85,  Via  Babuino ;  Mad.  Elena 
Montecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  70, 
Via  delle  Muratte,  is  much  employed 
in  English  families  ;  Sig.  Sopranzi,  No. 
25,  Via  dei  Cappuccini :  Miss  Ardisson, 
220  B,  Circo  di  Ripetta.  French  and 
Italian;  Mad.  Acquaroni,  81,  Via  della 
Croce;  Madlle.  Sccevola,  440,  Piazza 
di  S.  Carlo  in  Corso ;  Sig.  Vincenza 
Soderini,  teacher  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man, to  be  heard  of  at  Palazzo  Cactani, 
Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure ;  Signora 
Ginlia  Venti,  a  good  teacher  of  Italian 
and  French  for  your.g  people,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Piale's  library.  Mad.  Maz- 
zara,  an  English  lady,  91,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone  ;  Mad.  Lavigne,  24,  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  a  good  daily  governess  in 
French,  music,  and  general  education 
for  young  people;  and  Signora  G. 
Torti,  57,  Via  dei  Pontifici. 
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§  22.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
—  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  81,  Via  della 
Croce,  top  floor  ;  a  talehted  English 
artist  long  established  at  Kome,  gives 
lessons  in  painting  ;  M.  Benouville,  61, 
Via  Babuino,  also  a  very  talented 
artist  as  a  landscape  painter,  receives 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  pupils  in  his 
studio,  gi%'ing  instruction  both  in  oil 
and  water-colour  landscape-painting, 
as  does  M.  Lehman  at  his  studio, 
."53,  Wa.  Margutta  ;  Signora  Ruffini 
Potempska,  No.  255,  Coiso,  in  water- 
colours  and  miniature-painting;  Sig.  D. 
Ventura,  14,  Via  Carcere  Mamertina  ; 
Bartolini,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio  ;  Luigi 
Garelli,  217,  Via  Kipetta,  3^  piano,  a 
pood  drawing-master  for  young  people ; 
G.  Sereni,  55,  Via  di  Kipetta — an  ex- 
cellent teacher  of  figure  and  portrait 
painting,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours  ; 
Mr.  MuUer,  Piazza  Barberini,  is  an 
excellent  master  in  water-colours,  land- 
scapes, &c.,  with  reasonable  charges. 

Painting  on  Porcelain,  Modern  Majolica. 
— Mons.  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  della 
Lungara,  gives  lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  which  has  become  a  fashionable 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.  He 
has  ovens  at  his  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils. 


§  23.  Music  Teachers. — Sig.  D.  Alari 
(singing),  42,  Via  delle  Copelle,  one  of 
the  best;  Gabrielli,  20,  Via  Florida,  a 
good  singing  master;  Batocchi  (sing- 
ing). Via  di  S.  Claudio,  82  ;  Giovanini, 
Via  di  Mario  dei  Fiori,  S'o.  89  ;  Do- 
nienico  Barocci,  at  Cuccioni's,  18, 
Via  Condotti,  singing;  L.  Jloroni,  122, 
Via  Tomacelli,  one  of  the  best  singing 
and  music  masters  ;  D.  Mustafa,  sing- 
ing, soprano  in  the  Sixtiue  Chapel,  No. 

29,  Via  della  Tinta  ;  Pietro  Gomez 
(piano  and  singing),  37,  Piazza  Argen- 
tina ;  Mdlle.  Korn ;  E.  Pieracini  (sing- 
ing), speaks  English,  101,  Corso;  Miss 
Whalley  (singing),  46,  Via  Gregoriana, 
I''  piano:  Mad.  Lucentiui,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale,  No.  1 7  ;  and  Adele 
Durani,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  young 
people  ;  Sebastiani,  208,  Via  di  Ripetta 
(piano  and  singing);  G.  Ballo  (piano\ 

30,  Via  delle  Carozze ;  Gaggi,  Piazza 


di  Spagna ;  Eliza  Bongiovanni  (piano), 
68,  Via  Sistina  ;  Signora  Dari  ("piano), 
37,  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale; 
Giovannini,  at  the  music-shop  opposite 
the  Pal.  Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso.  The 
charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from  12 
to  20  pauls  a  lesson. 

§  24.  Music  Shops. — Spithover,  for- 
merly Landsberg,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  San  Carlo,  No.  437,  Corso, 
2nd  floor,  lately  enlarged,  with  a  good 
assortment  of  English,  French,  and 
German  pianos  on  hire,  harmoniums, 
and  a  lending  library  of  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  classical  music  :  subscription, 
1  scudo  the  month. 


§  25.  Teachers  of  English. — jNIr.  Ewing, 
Palazzo  Poli,  can  be  recommended 
as  a  teacher  and  for  making  transla- 
tions. Miss  Hill,  35, Via  di  Sta.  Chiara. 
Both  are  much  employed  in  Roman 
families  as  English  teachers. 

Duly  Governess.  —  Miss  Pehmler,  a 
German  lady,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  her  respectability  and  varied 
information  ;  her  address  to'be  obtained 
at  Spithover's  library. 


§  26.  French  Masters. — Bernard,  74, 
Piazza  dell'  Oratorio  di  S.  Marcello  • 
Bonnard,  24,  Via  delle  Fratte ;  de  Bel- 
langreville,  82,  Via  di  San  Claudio ; 
Madiese,  at  Spithover's. 

§27.  German  Masters.  — The  best 
may  be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  Library. 

§  28.  Teachers  of  Dancing. — Angelo 
Costa  and  his  son,  Palazzo  Pamfili, 
13,  Piazza  Navona,  where  they  have  a 
dancing  academy  ;  Signora  Enrichetta 
Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good  mistress  for 
young  people. 

§  29.  Fencing  Master.— C^\o\-\,\\a.  della 
]\Iercede,  also  keeps  a  gymnastic  esta- 
blishment for  young  porsons  of  both 
sexes. 


§  ;u). 
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§  30.  Trade.ipcopJe,  Shops,  ^c.  —  As 
a  general  rule  iu  Rome,  as  througli- 
oiit  Italy,  -we  would  advise  our  coun- 
ti-ymeu  to  employ  English  tradespeople 
Avlien  possible ;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  honesty,  than  the  native 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  vre  believe 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
objectionahle  practice  of  bribing  ser- 
vants to  obtain  their  masters'  custom. 

a.  Grocers. — For  tea,  groceries  in  gene- 
ral, wines,  porter,  &c.,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  established  at 
70,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  tradesmen  in  Rome,  and  can 
be  strongly  recommended  to  English 
and  American  families.  Luigioni,  70, 
Piazza  di  Spagua :  more  particularly 
for  groceries  and  wines — he  is  also  an 
extensive  furnisher  of  firewood  and 
coke  to  foreign  families,  as  is  Fichelli, 
87  in  the  same  Piazza. 

b.  Wine  Merchants. — Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co.,  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  LowC;  7G,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  supply  of  excellent  Spanish  and 
French  wines.  For  wines  of  the  country, 
Traversi,  2,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

c.  English  Bakers.  —  Colalucci,  late 
JIuller,  whose  wife  is  an  English- 
woman, 88,  Via  della  Croce,  and 
Jlenghini,  No.  100,  Via  Babuino,  make 
all  kinds  of  bread,  biscuits,  &c. ;  Filo- 
nardi,  79,  Via  Condotti, 

f7.  Milk  and  Buttcrmcn. — English  dairy 
kept  by  Tassinai'i,  whose  wife  is  an 
Englishwoman,  15,  Via  della  Croce, 
thebest  in  Rome.  T.,  who  is  steward 
at  the  English  Club,  is  also  a  dealer 
in  Guinness  and  Bass's  porter  and  ales ; 
Giuliani  brothers,  in  Via  Babuino; 
and  Franconi,  G5  and  G7,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  At  Tassinari's  the  butter  is 
made  on  the  premises. 

e.  C-'ieesemonjers,  Butter,  Hams,  Oil- 
men, cj-c.,  generally  known  at  Rome 
under  the  designation  of  Pizzicagnoli. 
One  of  the  best  shops  is  the  Pizzicagnola 
di  Gentile,  No,  57,  58,  Via  Condotti. 


/.  Pastr>/coohs  and  Confectioners.  — 
Francois  Spillman,  No.  12,  Via  Condotti; 
Nazzari,  iu  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  and 
Spillman,  freres,  No.  10,  Via  Condotti: 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be  had ; 
there  is  also  a  table-d'liote  at  the  lat- 
ter's  ;  the  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties  :  all  theso  send  out  dinners. 

g.  Tailors. — Innocenti,  Via  Condotti, 
No.  13 ;  Schraeder,  29,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  ;  Stefoni,  No.  65,  Via  della 
Fontanella  Borghese  ;  Massa,  421, 
Corso  ;  Ewert,  a  German,  Piazza 
Borghese,  who  speaks  English ;  Vai, 
59,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

h.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. — Jesi,  129, 
Corso,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
Rome  ;  Nuti,  Via  Condotti.  Shoes  and 
boots  are  expensive  in  Rome,  and  in- 
different, especially  against  wet.j 

i.  Hatters.  —  Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti; Antonini,  160,  Corso;  Manci- 
nelli.  No.  383  in  the  same  street ; 
Cervelli,  8,  Piazza  di  Tor  Sanguigna, 
one  of  the  best  hatters  in  Rome,  and 
cheap  (O.i?.). 

k.  Saddlery.  —  Barfoot,  an  English 
tradesman,!  151,  Via  Babuino,  keeps 
a  depot  of  London  saddlery,  whips, 
&c.,  and  is  a  general  dealer  in  car- 
riages, executes  repairs,  &c.  He  will 
give  every  information  about  horses, 
hunting,  &c. 

/.  Tobacco  and  Snuff  shops  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street ;  one  of  the 
principal  for  home-made  snuffs  and 
cigars  is  that  of  the  Convertite,  in 
the  Corso.  Foreign  cigars  are  to  be 
procured  at  the  Spaccio  Nonaale,  in  the 
Palazzo  Miguanelli,  Piazza  di  Spagua. 

m,  Dressmahei-s,  Modistes,  Marchand.es 
des  Modes,  4'c- — Madame  ^lassoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Lucia  Ripari,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Corso,  has  a  very  extensive  warehouse 
of  French  and  Kiigiish  uouveautcs  and 
faucy  articles,  with  a  niiiliiiery  esta- 
hlisJiment  attaclieti  —  English  spoken. 
Mad.  Uorsiui  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perhaps  the  most  fashionable  of  all,  bat 
high  iu  her  p -ices.  Madame  Clarisse, 
1 1,  \\&  della  V'ite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  noiiveautes,  and  is 
much  more  moderate  in  her  ch;irgi-s. 
Mad.  Quattriiii,  Modiste  and  Dress- 
maker, No.  9<i,  Via  Frattina,  straw  hats, 
&c.  Adelaide  I'oggesi,  Si,  \'ia  Bor- 
gognona,  1''.  p',  has  been  spoken  highly 
of  by  English  iamilies  wlio  have  era- 
ployed  her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati, 
26,  Via  Capo  le  Case,  for  their  moderate 
charges. 

n.  Romin  Scarfs  and  Bomon  Female 
Costumes,  —  The  best  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti's,  Piazjta 
Madama;  P.  Stefoni,  where  the  manu- 
facture can  be  seen.  No.  31  to  .34,  Via 
di  Foutanella  Borghese,  with  reason- 
able prices  — her  scarfs  are  in  excellent 
taste  ;  Binncbi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92 ;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street. 
For  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
Roman  peasantry,  La  Farinara's,  near 
the  churcli  of  tlie  Madonna  dei  MontL 

0.  Coijftf'Oo,  fftirdreseers.  Perfumer;/. 
— D.  Lancia,  1 5,  Via  di  S.  Sebastianello, 
near  the  Piazza  di  ?^pagna ;  Giardinieri, 
No.  424,  Via  del  Corso;  Versani,  193, 
Corso  ;  Cadabene,  r)3,  Via  Condotti  ; 
Simonetti,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 

p.  0/diciins. — Agostini,  176,  Corso 
(speaks  English] ;  Siiscipi,  in  the  same 
street :  both  sell  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs. 

§.S1.  Tran.-ltfors. — English  and  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  liave  authenticated 
translatiojs  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 
which  case  sig.  Ificleo  Ercole,  Free- 
borne's  bank  i  ng-house,  1 1 ,  Via  Condotti, 
who  is  one  of  the  tranvlators  approved 
by  the  law-court?,  can  be  recommended. 

§  3>.  Copyists  of  old  Masters. — Mazzo- 
lini,  Palazzo  Capranica,  121,  Piazza  di 


Monte  Citorio,  1°  p°,  has  always  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  paintings  on  sale,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  copyist  in  Rome ; 
Agosto  Chatelain,  220,  Via  Ripetta,  a 
good  copyist  from  the  old  masters  and 
painter  of  portraits ;  Campanile,  46, 
Via  Sistina;  Agnese  Potempska,  nee 
Kuifini,  255,  Corso,  copies  in  water- 
colours  and  iu  miniature,  and  gives 
lessons;  Koelman,  57,  Via  dell'  Olmo, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  old  masters ;  Slarianecci,  Vicolo 
Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  copyist  in  water- 
colours,  chalks,  or  (pi"zio,  and  gives 
lessons  in  it ;  Ferdinand  Flor,  48,  Via 
Margutta ;  Guglielmi,  Custode  of  the 
Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican ;  Giuseppe 
Nannetti,  custode  of  the  Scian-aGallery, 
62,  \'ia  della  Frezza  ;  Casablanca,  Pala- 
zetto  Borghese;  Gagliardi,  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  near  the  Post-office;  Sig. 
Hiccardi,  49,  Piazza  di  Sta  Chiara,  in 
water-colours  and  oils  ;  C.  Corazza,  in 
oils,  93,  Via  Babuino;  Pagani,  42, 
Piazza  Barberini;  Faustini,  to  be  heard 
of  at  Piale's  library. 

Copyist  or  Maker  of  Fdcsifiiiks  of  Ilbis- 
trated  Mawtscripts. — C  Corvisieri,  No. 
4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di  Paleo- 
grafia  nell'  Archivio  del  Vaticano. 


§  33.  /cifW/<?r5.— Castellani,  No.  88, 
Via  di  Poli  fthe  shop  is  closed  from 
1  to  2  p.m.),  is  of  European  celebrity 
for  his  reproductions  from  the  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  ancient  models  gene- 
rally, for  the  several  beautiful  designs 
of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  'Don  Mich. 
Ang.  Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation 
of  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  or- 
naments. It  is  impossible  to  surpass 
in  taste  and  beauty  some  of  his 
works,  unrivalled  amongst  the  Roman 
jewellers.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
show-rooms  are  placed  several  speci- 
mens of  antique  sculpture  discover«*d  on 
this  spot  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  his 
villas;  and  in  his  rooms  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  and  Roman  jewellery, 
vases,  bas-reliefs,  he.  Castellaui  is  cele- 
brated amongst  the  Roman  nobility 
for  his  taste  in  settins  diamonds  and 
b 
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precious  stones,  most  of  -which,  and 
amongst  tlie  most  magnificent  in 
Iv.irope,  have  passed  through  iiis  hands, 
CJ.  Pierret,  No.  20,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
after  January,  1867  :  one  of  the  first 
artists  in  Koine,  only  second  to  Castel- 
lani ;  his  imitations  and  copies  of  an- 
cient jewellery  first-rate,  liey,  34  and 
3.5.  and  Malghieri,  No.  49  in  the  \'ia 
Condotti.  Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  chiefly  for  Etruscan  and  Ro- 
man jewellery,  from  ancient  models. 
Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  very 
extensive  assortment  of  imitations  of 
lioman  and  Etruscan  jewellery,  and 
being  cheaper  is  much  employed  by 
the  Romans,  but  his  designs  and 
execution  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Casteliani  and  Pierret,  an  observation 
that  applies  to  all  the  other  jewellers 
in  Rome.  Lorenzi,  Via  della  Vite. 
Civilotti,  9.'),  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Ro- 
soti,  91,  Via  Condotti.  Tombini,  a 
good  working  jeweller,  65,  Via  Habuino  ; 
he  can  be  recommended  for  setting 
cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c.  For 
the  ordinari/  lioman  gold  ornaments 
worn  b)'  the  lower  classes  and  the  pea- 
sant women  around  the  capital,  the 
.  principal  and  best  shops  are  in  the  Via 
del  Ptlegrino,  near  the  Cancelleria; 
in  the  Piazza  del  Pasquino,  near  the 
JJraschi  Palace;  and  in  the  Via  dei 
Pastiui,  near  the  Pantheon. 

§  34.  Watchniahor.  —  Maglieri,  49, 
Via  Coudotti. 

§  35.  Engmvers  of  Cameos,  princi- 
pally on  shell.  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via 
Habaino,  perhaps  the  first  in  Rome 
for  his  portraits ;  he  is  also  an  en- 
graver of  cameos  in  pietra  dura,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  medal  at  our 
great  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has  exe- 
cuted several  cameo  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  for  Her 
Majesty.  Mr.  S.  also  sells  ancient  ca- 
meos, intaglios,  &c.,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  for  their  authenticity.  Neri,  13, 
Via  Frattina,  is  a  first-rate  artist  for 
likenesses  in  cameo,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended,  his  prices  being  from  20 
to  2.5  scudi  in  shell,  in  pietra  dura  200. 
Tignani,  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  good 
engraver  of  cameos,    in    pietra  dura, 


seals,  &c.  The  Misses  Pistrucci,  16,Via 
delle  QuattroFontane,  dauphters  of  the 
late  engraver  to  the  Mint  in  London, 
for  engra\ing  of  gems  and  cameos, 
portraits,  &c.  Pio  Siotto,  1 2,  Via  di  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  also  a  good  artist 
for  cameo  portraits,  and  who  will  fur- 
nish any  number  of  copies  in  smalt  at 
2  scudi  each.  Civilotti,  95,  Piazza  di 
Spngna  ;  Verge,  61,  Piazza  di  S])agna  ; 
Diez,  86,  Via  Condotti.  Drstrada,  in 
the  same  street,  is  an  exten^ive  dealer 
in  cameos.  A.  Diez,  84,  Via  Condotti  ; 
Saulini,  Neri,  Pio  Siotto,  Tignani, 
Girometti,  and  Civilotti  will  also  exe- 
cute portraits  in  pietra  dura — a  very 
superior  style  of  art  to  that  on  shell 
— the  price  ranging  according  to  the 
size,  from  150  to  200  scudi. 

§  36.  liOman  3fosaics. — Themosaieists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
heads,  Mosaicist  Artists,  3fosaicist  Mnnn- 
facturers,  and  Sellers  of  Mosaics.  Amongst 
the  first  is  Commendatore  Barberi,  148, 
Via   Rasella — he  obtained  one  of  the 
great  Council  medals   at  the   Exhibi- 
tion   of  1851  —  his   studio,   which    is 
obligingly  shown,  will  be  worth  visit- 
ing.    La  Signora  Isabella  Par])eri,  his 
daughter,    is    a    very    talented    artist 
and  composer  of  mosaic  designs  (I'it- 
tricc  in  Mosaica),  whose   studio,  since 
the   declining   health   of    her    father, 
she  directs.     Cav.  Luigi  Moglia,  "\'ia 
Babuino,  133,  is  a  first-rate  artist — his 
Madonna  della  Seggiola,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  original  picture 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  one 
of    the    finest    specimens    of    modern 
mosaic — his  Temples  of    Pa'Stum   ob- 
tained  one  of  the  Council  medals  at 
the  London  Exhibition  in  1851.     Luigi 
Barberi,    99,    Piazza    di    Spagna,     is 
one  of  the  good  mosaicists  of  Rome ; 
his  shop  is   one   of  the   best    for   the 
ordinary  class  of   mosaic   ornaments. 
Polini,  No.  32,Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  good 
workman   in   the  Byzantine  style— he 
gives  Itssons  in  his  art.     (iabrini,  Via 
del  Corso,  36  ;  Boschetti.  Via  Condotti, 
74,   has  a  large  assortment ;    L'inaldi, 
Via  Babuino,  125,  much  employed  by 
the  government  and  public  establish- 
ments  in    restoring    ancient    mosaics ; 
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Verdi'jo,  Via  Condotti,  ."^4  ;  Salaudri, 
Vicolo  (li  Macedo,  '23. — Sellers  of  Mo- 
stics:  Capraiii,  50,  Via  d'cUa  Consulta  ; 
Francescangi'li,  Via  del  Ikibuino  ;  Dies, 
84,  Via  Condotti ;  A.  Laccliiiii,  and 
Estrada,  52  in  the  same  street ;  Civi- 
lotti,  05,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  same 
desi^Mi,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
M'orit,  will  vary  in  price,  and  at  the 
same  shop,  from  one  to  fivefold.  For 
Miis'iic  J'dLeineiits,  He  hjliiA't  works,  &.C., 
Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Balmino. 

Tlii-re  is  a  charitable  institution  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  artists  at  No. 
105  in  the  Piazza  Borghese,  under  the 
patronape  of  several  benevolent  persons 
of  the  lioman  nobility,  where  cameos, 
mosaics,  bronzes,  and  works  of  art  gene- 
rally, may  be  procured  at  moderate 
prices,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  is  well  worth  a  visit 
and  merits  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  our  benevolent  countrymen. 

§  37.  lironzes,  in  imitation  of  the 
antique  and  mediicval.  —  Hopgarten, 
72,  Via  de'  Due  Macelli,  one  of  the 
first  in  Home;  Rohrich,  105,  A'^ia  Sistina, 
and  54,  Wa  della  Purificazione;  Mes- 
sina, No.  l."5.  Via  Sistina,  an  excellent 
artist  for  small  bronze  copies  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues;  Selvnggi,  27, 
Via  del  Tritone ;  De  liossi,  22,  A''ia 
Condotti;  Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti — a 
largely  assorted  shop,  of  bronzes,  beads, 
jewellery,  and  lioman  articles  gene- 
rally ;  Chiaparelli,  92,  Via  Babuino. 

§  38.  Wood  and  Ivory  Carvhiris, 
Tarsia  Worlc.  —  Sig.  Gius.  Gatti,  30, 
Via  del  Angelo  Custode,  is  a  first-rate 
workman  in  this  department  of  art,  in 
which  he  also  gives  lessons. 

§  39.  Sulphur  Casts  of  medals  and 
small  bas-reliefs  called  Intatjli  and  In- 
prmiti.  —  Odelli,  145,  Via  Rasella  ; 
Cades,  45t),  Corso;  Liberotti,  3G,  Via 
Condotti  ;  Paoletti,  86,  Via  delia 
Croce;  A.  Lacchini,  70,  Via  Condotti, 
for  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  Intagli. 

§  40.  Drawing  Maieritls,  Colours,  and 
Bnishex  for  Artists,  &c. — Dovizielli, 
Via  Babuino,  135,  aud  43,  Piazza- di 
Spagna. 


§  41.  Bomnn  Pearls.— ^ey.  No.  122, 
and  Sorelle  Pozzi,  at  No.  80,  both  in 
tlie  "\'ia  del  Babuino,  have  tlie  best 
shops  for  false  pearls;  I.acchini,  70, 
Via  Condotti.  The  Itonian  pearls  are 
<iiflFerent  from  the  Frencl),  being  solid 
instead  of  lioUow,  and  foiTned  of  ala- 
baster instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  {I'anicntina) 
is  applied.  Foccardi,  Via  Condotti,  is 
one  of  the  best  assorted  for  chaplets, 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  reliquiaries,  &c. 
For  rosaries  and  church  oniamcnts 
generally,  La  liosa,  40,  Via  Sta.  Chiara, 
near  the  Hotel  de  la  Minerve,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Mad.  Berard,  114, 
Piazza  di  Venczia. 

§  42.  Old  Lace  (Merleifi).— Mad. 
Fiorelli,  40,  Via  di  Santa  Maria  in  Via, 
3".  p".,  and  No.  48,  in  the  Corso,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in 
old  lace;  Manni,  9,  Via  Fraflina ; 
Milani,  in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews' quarter. 

§43.  Picture  Dealers.  —  Menghetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino:  Garofoli,  No.  75, 
and  Luchetti,  2.5,  same  street;  Del 
Frate,  33,  Piazza  Nicosia  ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 
di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano;  and  at  the 
Monte  di  Pieta,  where  there  are  always 
a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges.  G.  Placidi,  50, 
Via  Margutta,  is  a  good  maker  of 
picture-frames. 

§  44.  Sellers  of  Antiquities. — Marchesi 
for  antiquities,  mediaeval  objects,  ma- 
jolica, &c.,  fio.  Via  Condotti;  Capo- 
bianchi,  Via  liabuino;  Innocenti,  78, 
79,  Piazza  Navona ;  Depoletti,  31,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  for  coins 
and  ancient  gems,  13  and  14,  Via 
di  Leoncino ;  Basseggio,  4  2,  Via  Ba- 
buino. Cavaliere  Guidi,  Via  di  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  beyond  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
and  opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  being 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent excavators  at  Rome,  has  always  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  decorative  marbles,  and 
antique  ornaments  for  sale.  Cork  MckMs 
of  Awient  Monuvients — L.  Carotti,  32, 
Via  delle  Vite.  Old  Furniture,  China, 
Majolica,  ^c.  —  Eugeni,  in  the  great 
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Giilleria  or  state  apartments  of  the 
Palazzo  Braschi,  has  a  large  miscel- 
laneous colUction  on  show  and  for  sale. 

§  45.  Bdhs. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Yia  del  Babuino,  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 

§  4fi.  Ciceroni,  Laqiuds  de  place,  &c., 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domedi'ptes  de  place  at  the  hotels  have 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  casual  visitor  through  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ;  j 
but  there  is  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, men  of  education,  who  undertake  i 
to  accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be  i 
heard  of  at  many  of  the  bankers'.  I 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  cautious 
in  receiving  their  dicta  as  authority; 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in 
their  dealings  with  tradespeople,  they 
are  not  always  beyond  suspicion — they 
generally  exact  a  commission  for  pur- 
chases made  by  their  masters,  so  the 
less  they  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  dealings  the  better :  the 
general  charge  for  a  good  intelligent 
laquais  de  place  is  G  frs.  a  day,  but 
more  during  the  Easter  festivals. 

§  47.  Conveijance  of  Parcels  to  Eng- 
InvJ,  Commission  Ajents,  ^x. — Works  of 
art,  and  packages  in  general,  are  regu- 
larly despatched  to  England  by  the  dif- 
ferent English  bankers,  most  of  whom 
are  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  J. 
and  1».  McCracken,  38,  Queen-street, 
Cannon -street,  London,  Messrs.  Free- 
born and  Co.,  Macbean  and  Co.,  and 
Plowden  and  Cholmeley,  despatch  pack- 
ages of  every  size  at  regular  intervals. 
Mr.  Shea.  1 1 ,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  can 
l>e  recommended  as  a  careful  agent,  is 
also  a  shipping  agent  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Heavy  packages, 
such  as  marbles,  statuary,  &c.,  are 
generally  sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn 
for  embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  three  months, 
the  charge  being  one-third  less  than  if 
sent  by  the  steamers  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  employ  about  one- 
third  of  that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 


month.  Parcels  may  also  be  forwarded 
through  France  by  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  whose  office  is  in  the  Via  della 
F"ontanella  Borghese,  when  saving  of 
time  is  an  object,  but  the  charges 
for  small  objects  are  verj-  high ;  for 
large  packages  the  charge  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Paris,  including  steamer  and 
railway,  is  about  20s.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
time  employed  10  to  15  days. 

§  48.  Sport inj.  Hunting,  4'C. — Sports- 
men's   licences    are    obtained   without 
difficulty   from  Jhe  police   authorities, 
at  a  charge  of  2  scudi.     All  fire-arms 
in  possession  of  travellers  are  detained 
at  the  frontier,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Custom-house  at  Rome,  at  the  disposal 
of  the   Director  of  Police ;  they   are 
returned  to  the  parties  on  going  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  if  fof   sporting   {uso 
di  caccia)  will  be  given  to  the  owner  on 
his  addressing  a  demand  to  Monsignore 
Direttore  della  Polizia,  asking  at  the 
same   time  for  a  shooting  licence  (/;- 
cema  di  caccia).     The  principal  sport- 
ing about   Rome    is   boar-shooting   in 
the  forests  along  the  sea-c^ast,  snipe- 
shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys  about 
the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia 
and    Porto   in    the   winter   and   early- 
spring,  and    quail-shooting   along   the 
coast,     and     especially     about    Porto 
d'Anzio,  Fiumicino,   Palo,   and   Santa 
Severa,   the    two    latter    places    being 
more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  birds  in  May.    The  shooting 
I  season  in  the  Campagna  conmiences  in 
1  October,  and  continues  during  the  wiu- 
1  ter;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
I  quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
I  Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
j  as  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety    of  birds   than    that  of 
I  Rome,  and  certainly  none  where   the 
j  ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
:  species  to  his  collections.     Everything 
that  flies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 
I      A  pack    of   hounds   has   been    esta- 
blished   with  the  concurrence    of  the 
,  Pontifical  authorities,  and  placed  under 
the   management   of  a   committee    of 
'  Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     By 
I  its  statutes  the  society   consists  of  at 
least   100    members   or    aiionisti,   each 
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paying  30  scudi  a  year.  Hunting 
limited  to  foxes,  between  the  ir)th  of 
November  and  the  15th  of  March. 
Strangers  are  allowed  to  become  an- 
nual members,  but  as  ;-uch  cannot  take 
any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
society :  of  course  there  will  be  no 
hindrance  offered  to  foreigners  remain- 
ing at  Kome  only  for  a  short  time 
following  the  hounds,  in  which  case 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
Hunt  fund.  There  are  sometimes  races 
at  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 

§  49.  Protestnit  Divine  Worship. — 
English  Chapel  outtide  the  Porta  del 
Popolo:  holds  from  7'iO  to  SOO  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows:  Holy  Communion  at  9 
A.M. ;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Com- 
munion,at  1 1  A.M.;  and  Evening  Service 
at  3  P.M.  The  Communion  is  also  ad- 
ministered on  all  the  great  festivals  of 
our  Church.  There  is  service  on  every 
■weekday  at  I'J  a.m.,  and  a  double  daily 
service  on  weekdays  after  Advent  at 
10  .\..M.  and  3  P.M.  The  ch.  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  visitors,  there  being 
scarcely  any  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  permanently  resident  at 
Rome.  The  subscriptions  are  collected 
by  a  clerk  at  the  residences  of  such 
persons  as  leave  their  names  at  the  ch. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
these  liberal  arrangements  are  not  met 
in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  many  who 
attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission who  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  (3  scudi  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
ceived, persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
up  this  useful  foundation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  Stc.  Sec.  Tlie 
resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crowder.  The  ch.  is  closed  from  the 
endofJune  until  October.  There  isgene- 
rally  Protestant  service  at  the  Legation 


of  the  United  States  every  Sunday  ;  or 
in  an  apartment  in  the  Via  Aliberii, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  the  American  Lega- 
tion, and  considered  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyniann  officiating 
clergyman. 

For  the  regulations  relative  to  the 
burials  of  Protestants,  funeral  charges, 
&c.,  see,  at  p.  314,  after  Protestant 
Cemetery. 

Presbyterian  service  every  Sunday 
in  an  apartment  at  96,  Via  Babuiuo, 
3rd  floor. 

§  50.  77,(?a<r<?s.—TheTeatrodi  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas 
and  the  ballet  during  the  Carnival  — 

I  the  two  lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  ge- 
nerally let  for  the  season,  the  second 
being  occupied  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  public  authorities ;    the  T.  Valle, 

j  for  operas  and  comedy;  the  T.  Argen- 
tina,  in    the  Via    della    Rotonda,    for 

I  opera   and   ballet    in   the   spring;    the 

j  T.  Metiistasio,  near  the  Ripetta,  for 
comedy ;  the  T.  Capranica,  in  the 
Piazza  Capranica,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  for  puppet-shows  or  Marionctti 
during  the  Carnival,  and  in  the  spring 
for  comedy.  There  are  some  minor 
theatres  during  the  Carnival.  The  po- 
pular Fantoccini,  which  were  forbidden 
in  consequence  of  certain  allusions, 
made  by  the  actors  to  passing  political 
events,  have  recently  been  resusci- 
tated at  a  small  theatre  in  the  Piazza 
della  Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  pit  in  the  larger  theatres  is  fi'om 
3  to  4  pauls.  Persons  going  to  the 
boxes  do  not  pay  for  admittance  at  the 
dooi-s,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Italy. 
A  box  costs  from  15  to  20  pauls  a 
night.  During  the  season  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  one  at  the  3  principal 
theatres,  the  Apollo,  Valle,  and  Ar- 
gentina, especially  at  the  first.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  part  of  a  box  for  the  carnival,  and 
even  this  cannot  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  performances  commence 
between  'i  and  8  o'clock. 

Conrerts. — There  are  numerous  pay- 
ing concerts  during  the  winter,  given 
either  by  musical  associations  or  di»- 
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tinguished  artists,  such  as  Liszt,  Bln- 
meuthal,  &c.  Most  take  place  iu  the 
Sata  BantcS'Xi,  a  handsome  hall  lately 
opened  near  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  the 
principal  destination  of  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  Divina  Coniniedia  by  a 
series  of  academic  subjects  by  eminent 
modern  artists.  This  hall  is  open 
daily  (admission  2  pauls),  and  forms  an 
agreeable  lounge,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  strangers'  quarter.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divina  Commedia  round 
the  walls  consist  of  27  large  subjects: 
annexed  to  it  is  a  saloon,  with  stereo- 
scopes, newspapers,  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  paintings,  for  sale. 

§  .51.  FubUc  Festivals.— The  CavniYa.] 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent ;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Corso  and  the  masking, 
when  permitted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  On  the  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — but  this  depends  on  the  time 
of  sunset,  from  which  all  hours  are 
I'eckoned  connected  with  festivals — the 
Governor  of  liome  proceeds  in  great 
pomp  from  tlie  i'iazza  del  Popolo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senator  and  the  high 
municipal  authorities,  preceded  by  their 
guards  bearinj^-  oa  poles  the  pieces  of 
silk  and  embroidery  to  be  distributed 
afterwards  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  the  horse-races.  About  2  on  the 
other  days  the  crowd  assemble  in 
the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  with 
comfits,  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
with  tlour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  nightfall,  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  beinfi  gaily  decked  out 
and  filled  with  the  Ronum  bc'ia  monJe. 
The  amusements  of  each  afternoon  end 
with  a  horse-race.  The  horses  have  no 
riders,  but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and 
plates  of  metal,  covered  with  sharp 
spikes,  suspended  from  their  backs,  i 
The  prizes  are  either  pieces  of  rich 
velvet  or  sums  of  money  varying  from 
•30  to  100  scudi,  which  were  formerly 


[  furnished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  even 
themselves,  in  bygone  days,  compelled 
to  race  on  foot  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Christian  population.  The  horses 
are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Corso 
by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  across 
the  street  at  the  Kipresa  de'  Bar- 
beri,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Barbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended for  the  prizes.  The  Thursday 
aud  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  iu  the  Corso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Moccoli,  when 
every  one  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea- 
vour to  blow  out  the  lights  of  each 
other.  The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  this 
way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  over, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  beiug  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands : 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7|  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  by  the  principal  Roman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Carnival. 
The  October  Festmd. — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  iu  October  the  lower  orders 
assemble  about  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing  and  games.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  its 
people  seen  to  so  great  advantage.  The 
Artists'  Festival,  managed  by  the  Ger- 
man Club,  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assembled 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  in  procession  to  some  pic- 
tiu'esque  site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidena?,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  tliere 
was  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m..  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &e. 
This   amusing   festival    has  been   sus- 
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peiided  of  late  years,  but  may  be  re- 
vived wlieu  puliticul  passions  have 
calmed  down.  ' 

The  principal  Church  Ceremonies 
and  I'tntic'ils  are  described  in  our 
account  of  the  following  basilicas  and 
churches: — St.  Peter's,  St.  Giovanni 
di  Laterauo,  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  S. 
Andrea  delle  P'ratte,  S.  Antonio,  SS. 
Apot.toli,  Ara  Cftli,  S.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
S.  Francesca  lioujana,  Gesii,  S.  Mar- 
cello,  S.  Marco,  S.  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, S.  M:\ria  in  Vallicella,  S.  Pietro 
in  Viucoli,  S.  Tomassodegli  Inglesi,  La 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini:  but  the  tra- 
veller who  takes  an  interest  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  tlm  DiKrio  Rvmnno, 
au  Almanac  published  annually  at  the 
Stamperia  Camcale— it  costs  1  paul, 
and  tlie  festivals  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  difl'erent  cliurches  of  Kome 
are  accurately  given  in  it;  or  with 
the  Annec  Litunjiine  a  Home,  par  le 
Chifiioiud  Barbier  de  Moatault,  sold  at 
Sjiithover's,  which  contains  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ch.  ceremonies 
as  well  as  useful  general  iiiformatiou 
on  relics  and  ecclesiastical  functions; 
the  same  bookseller  has  also  published 
little  volumes  on  Church  Ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  tlie  Epiphany,  Eiuster, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  &c. : 
a  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
at  Piales  newsroom,  of  sticking  up,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  week,  a  list  of 
all  the  ceremonies  that  are  to  take 
|)lace,  the  ditferent  sights  worth  free- 
ing, the  museums  and  private  galleries 
that  are  open,  &c.,  on  each  day. 

§  52.  Present" tiiiHS  to  the  Pope. — As 
many  of  our  counti-jmen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Kome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  useful. 

All  foreigners  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  have  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
.\[<jnsi<injore  Maestro  di  Cmnera,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  by  the  representative  of 
their  country  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  English,  who  have  no  such 
official  (the  Hritish  Consul  not  being 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  authorities   at   the   Vatican),    and 


especially  Protestants,  the  applieatiuu 
must  be  made  through  tome  piivate 
channel.  British  Konian  Catholics  will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  minister  ac- 
cretlited  from  the  United  States,  they 
will  only  have  to  follow  the  same  rou- 
tine as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Royal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  ix:\v  days 
before,  and  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  geneial 
about  midday  ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress ;  t!iey  are  ushered  individually 
into  the  Pope's  cabinet  by  the  Maestro 
di  Camera.  It  is  the  etiquette  that 
Protestants  should  show  the  same  mark 
of  respect  to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
being  presented  to  their  own  sovereign, 
by  kissing  his  hand.  Konian  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such  an 
obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  6'antita  or  Santo  P<'ilre ;  in 
French,  wliich  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Saintete  or  Saint  Pere. 

The  presentation  of  ladie?,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  prin- 
cesses, only  takes  place  on  Sundays, 
after  the  Pope's  dinner-hour.  They 
assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  generally  in  the 
apartment  which  forinerly  contained 
the  pictures,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  His  Holiness  ;  arranged  in  a 
line  as  at  most  continental  presenia- 
tions.  The  Pope,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Camcrieri  Segrcti,  or  under- 
chainberlains,  who  introduces  them, 
walks  past  each,  addressing  them 
kindly,   and  giving,    when  asked,   his 
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benediction,  a  favour  highly  prized  of 
course  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  who 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  have  rosaries  and 
cruciiixcs  blessed.  Ladies  must  appear 
in  black  dresses  and  veils,  and  be 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  notification  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  messenger  who 
conveys  the  latter  document  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  persons  to  be  presented. 

§  53.    ROJIAN  NOBILITY,  TITLES, 
RANKS,  SiC. 

One  of  the  frequent  subjects  of  in- 
quiry amongst  our  conntrymen  who 
visit  Rome  regards  the  history  and 
constitution  of  its  nobility,  the  rela- 
tive ranks  in  society,  and  how  these 
ranks  are  determined.  As  there  is  no 
book  in  wliich  this  information  can  be 
readily  obtained,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  like  this,  whose  object 
is  to  convey  information  on  all  matters 
that  can  interest  the  British  visitor, 
to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner 
should  be  inforn>ed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  nobles,  or  what  we  designate 
under  the  genera)  tenn  of  nMHtij,  is 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  designa- 
tion of  nobleman  is  confined  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  their  more  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  which  thay  have 
been  raised  either  in  their  own  pei-sons 
or  in  that  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  rewai'd  for 
services  rendered  to  tlie  country  at 
large.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  many  towns  of  Italy,  the  nobility  is 
a  purely  municiiuil  creation  or  insti- 
tution,—the  civic  authorities  acting 
independently  of  ttie  sovereign  almost 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  London 
or  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  might, 
but  having  no  power  to  confer  titles, 
properly  speaking  ;  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  stated  in  another 
of  these  Guides  (  ILmdhooh  of  Cent.  Itid'j, 
pp.  17G,  189),  that  several  towns  of 
Tuscany,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  of  creating  nableSj  by  inscribing 


their  names  on  a  register  pompously 
designated  as  the  Libro  d'Oro,  had  car- 
ried this  practice  to  an  absurdly  ridi- 
culous extent.  In  thus  dubbing  ple- 
beians with  nobility,  such  municipali- 
ties have  had  no  right  to  affix  the  titles 
which  have,  in  so  many  instances, 
been  abusively  assumed,  especially  by 
foreigners,  and  by  none  more  fre- 
quently than  by  our  own  countrymen, 
in  general  so  avid  of  this  khid  of  tiimsy 
distinction. 

The  abuse  in  creating  nobles  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome  (the  Senator 
and  Conservators)  had  become  so  great 
in  the  last  century  that  Beneilict  XIV. 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  limit  on 
it.  By  a  decree  issued  in  174G — the 
bull  headed  UHtem  Enmam  —  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  nobility  who  had 
not  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
filled  certain  high  municipal  functions, 
and  fixing  the  number  of  nobles  at 
187  at  the  period  in  question,  to  be 
designated  as  the  Roman  Patriciate — it 
Patriiiuto  Eomcmo — out  of  whom  6t> 
were  selected  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  families,  under  the  name 
of  Conscript  Nobles  (Nohili  Conscritti). 
It  was  further  decreed  that  hereafter 
no  one  should  be  added  to  the  Patri- 
ziato  Romano  who  had  not  rendered 
important  services  to  the  cit)-,  and 
whose  name  was  to  be  submitted  before- 
hand to  a  commission, entitled  the  C'uti- 
iji-ei/azkme  Arahlic",  for  their  approval 
and  sanction,  always  excepting  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff'. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Roman 
nobility  consists,  aiCcording  to  the  last 
published  list,  of  about  ISO  persons, 
under  the  general  designation  of  Patri- 
ziato  Jionvnto,  out  of  which  have  been 
selected  60  of  the  most  noble  and  heads 
of  families  under  that  of  NoMi  Con- 
scritti. 

Titles  of  Nobilitji.  —  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  municipal  body 
of  the  Capitol,  in  granting  letters  of  no- 
bility, possesses  no  right  of  conferring 
titles.  The  titles  borne  by  the  Roman 
nobles  are  those — 1st,  of  Princes  and 
Dukes,  officically  designated  as  Roman 
barous    (iidroni    JiiMnaiii),   but    more 
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generally  known   as   Roman   Princes 
{Friiicipi  lioiiinni) ;   2nd,,  of  Marquises 
and  Counts  {Afarchesi  and  Conti )  ;  3rd, 
of  Knights  or  Chevaliers  (CdvaUerij,  a 
designation  given   individually  to   all 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  very  generally  to  younger 
sous  of  the  titled  nobility.   Most  of  the 
Roman    Princes    have    derived   their ! 
titles   from    the   Popes    of    their    re-  ' 
spective  families  :  such  are  the  Buon   ' 
compagiiis,  Horgheses,  Aldobraudinis,  | 
Rospigliosis,    Altieris,    Chigis,    Cor- 
siuis,  and  Braschis  ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Co- 
lonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalchis,  and  Ca;sa- 
rinis ;    a  third   class  from  investiture 
by  tiie  Pope,  as   by   any   other   tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  the  Caetauis.  Mas- 
simos,  and  {rabriellis  ;  whilst  a  fourth  I 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who  I 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight    of    their    purses    in    purchas- 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 
ducal     or     princely     titles,     but     to 
assume    which    the    sanction   of    the  | 
Pope    is    always    a    necessary    preli-  | 
minary.     These  latter  titles  are  gene-  | 
rally  possessed  by  novi  homines,  who  j 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the  j 
Torlonias,   Graziolis,   &c. ;    and   it   is  1 
by  the  latter  means  that  some  foreign- 
ers have  succeeded   of  late   years   in 
obtaining  the  titles  of  Roman  Princes. 
None  of  the  ducai  or  princely   'itles  i 
are  of  very  remote  date  ;  the  oldest  is  | 
probably   that  of  the   Duke   of  Ser-  ; 
moneta,    the    talented    head    of   the  i 
great  baronial  house  of  Caetani.    The  ; 
princely     titles    of    the   Orsinis    and  j 
Coloniias    date    from    the    15th    and 
16th  centuries.  | 

As  to  the  titles  of  Marquises  and  i 
Counts,  it  is  probable  that  several 
who  bear  them  would  find  it  difficult 
to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation  : 
many  of  them  derive  them  possiolj'  ' 
from  small  feiulal  tenures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  laxity  titles  of 
this  kind  were  created :  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  as  we  believe  was  the 
case  in  certain  parts  of  France,  every 
head  of  a  family  of  noble  blood 
assumed  the  title  of  Marquis ;  indeed, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  when  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  a 


native  of  it,  was  importuned  by  his 
countrymen  for  honorific  distinctions, 
he  granted  the  right  of  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  to  all  of  noble  blood 
at  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
nobility  inscribed  on  the  Li'n-o  iVOro 
of  the  Capitol,  there  exists  at  Rome  a 
large  class  of  provincial  nobles. 

lainhs.  —  Touching  the  respective 
ranks  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  precise  rules 
to  the  foreign  visitor.  In  Jiorn  m  societij, 
Cardinals,  as  PrincesoftheChurch, take 
the  first  place  ;  and  according  to  the 
respective  orders  of  I'ishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  each  order  to  the  date  of  their 
creation,  except  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, is  allowed  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  members  of  his  particular  order. 
Princes  and  Dukes  come  next—  and, 
although  not  always  strictly  followed, 
in  the  order  of  their  creation,  as  with 
the  members  of  the  British  Peerage, 
always  excepting  the  heads  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  who,  in 
their  quality  of  hereditary  Princes  at- 
tending on  the  throne  {Principi  Assis- 
tenti  ol  Soijlh),  take  precedence  of  all 
their  compeers.  Adopting  this  view, 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  princely 
houses  will  stand  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  date  of 
creation  —  to  each  name  is  annexed 
the  feudal  title  of  the  individual,  and 
the  approximate  date  of  its  being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  families:  thus 
— Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from  15' '3  ;  Buonc(unpagni,  Duke 
of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombino,  138(i; 
Borghese,  Prince  of  Sulmona,  lOOl  ; 
Ottobuoni,  Duke  of  Fiano,  1601  ; 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,  Prince  of  Landi,  1644; 
Chigi,  Prince  of  Campaguano,  16.''5; 
Altieri,  Prince  ofYiano,  167ti;  Strozzi, 
Duke  of  Bagnolo,  lh83;  Pallavicini, 
Prince  of  Gallicano,  16S8  ;  Odescalchi, 
Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1689  ; 
extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour 
of  the  Milanese  family  of  Elba,  who 
married  the  last  heiress;  Sforza, 
Duke  Sforza-Cesarini,  1697  ;  Rus- 
poli,  Prince  of  Cervetri,  17('9;  Alde> 
brandini,  by  marriage  with  the 
6  o 
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heiress  of  the  hist  Prince  created 
ill  1717,  Prince  of  Kossano  in  1769; 
Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  Oliveto,  1718; 
Rospigliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1722  ; 
Corsiui,  Duke  of  Casigliano,  1731  ; 
Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestriua,  1738  ; 
Gabrielli,  Prince  of  Prosede,  1762; 
Braschi,  Duke  of  Nemi,  1781  ;  Mas- 
simo, Prince  of  Arsoli,  1826;  Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poli,  1847  ;  Torlonia, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Civitella  Cesi, 
Duke  of  Ceri,  1840.;  Prince  del 
Drago,  1851  ;  Hardouin,  Duke  of 
Galiese,*  1862  ;  Bandini,  Prince 
Giustiniani  Bandini,  1863  ;  Prince 
Lancelotti,  1865.  The  Dukes  Salviati, 
Grazzioli,  &c..  derive  their  titles  from 
foreign  fiefs  and  creations  ;  and,  al- 
though nobles,  cannot  strictly  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  Princes. 

With  respect  to  the  minor  Roman 
nobility,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  any  general  rule  by 
giving  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  of 
precedence  ;  perhaps  in  society  that  of 
age  will  be  the  safest.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  as  regards 
four  families — the  Marquises  of  Pa- 
trizzi,  Serlupi,  Sacchetti,  and  Theo- 
doli — who  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
ition  between  the  Roman  Princes  and 
inferior  nobility,  under  the  name  of 
Nobles  of  the  Canopy  {Nobili  del  Bal- 
Jacc/iino),  from  having,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  placing  the  feudal 
throne,  with  the  blue  parasol  and  i 
kneeling  cushion  of  the  Princes  and 
Dukes,  in  their  antechambers. 

As  to  tlie  political  privileges  of  the 
Roman  Patricians  generally,  they  have 
been  much  reduced  in  modern  times  ; 
still,   and   owing  to   the   maintenance  ; 
of  the   law     of    primogeniture,    they 
are  the   owners   of  the   greater  part 
of    the     landed     property     in     the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  in- 
comes   of   a   few   exceeding    100,000  \ 
scudi  (20,000  pounds)  annually.    They  , 
possess  the  finest  palaces,  on  the  fronts  ! 
of  which  they  are  entitled  to  place  the 

*  The  person  who  now  bears  tliis  title  is  a 
French  officer,  who  married  the  last  l)udiess 
d' Alteiii{>s,  and  from  whose  inheriting  the  feudal 
proptTty  of  that  family  I'ius  IX.  re-eetuWished 
the  ducal  title  in  his  favour. 


armorial  shields  of  the  reigning  Pontiff 
and  of  the  municipality,  the  em- 
blazoned S.  P.  Q.  R.,  a  right  also  en- 
joyed by  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 
They  hold  the  highest  offices  at  tlie 
Pope's  Court.  They  enjoy  reserved 
places  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  The  Princes  and  Dukes 
maintain  in  their  antechambers  the 
throne  and  canopy  or  bddnccltino,  a 
souvenir  of  tiieir  once  feudal  or  baro- 
nial jurisdiction,  and  are  privileged  to 
bear  a  blue  silk  umbrella  and  kneel- 
ing cushion  on  public  occasions,  as 
the  Cardinals  do  a  red  one.  In 
point  of  ancient  lineage,  the  Caetanis, 
Colonnas,  Orsinis,  and  Massimos  can 
perhaps  trace  the  longest  and  most 
historical  line  of  ancestors ;  but  it 
would  lie  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  as  some  have  done, 
to  a  descent  from  Fabius  Maximus, 
although  they  have  added  as  heraldic 
motto  to  their  armorial  bearings  the 
celebrated  Cunctando  restituit  of 
Ennius  ;  as  it  would  be  idle  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Santa  Croces  to 
be  descended  from  Valerius  Publicola, 
or  the  Mutis  from  Mutius  Sca;vola. 
Many  of  the  great  baronial  families 
of  mediaeval  Rome  no  longer  exist — 
the  Savellis,  Frangipanis,  Crescenzis, 
Contis,  &c.,  are  now  extinct. 

It  is  a  general  usage  amongst  the 
princely  houses  of  Rome  for  the  head 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  family  only, 
and  the  eldest  son  on  his  marriage 
the  title  of  their  hereditary  fief — thus. 
Prince  Borghese's  eldest  son  is  Prince 
of  Sulmona  ;  Prince  Piombino's,  Duke 
of  Sora  ;  Prince  Chigi's,  Prince  of  Cam- 
pagnano ;  Piiuce  Doria's,  Prince  of 
Valmontone  ;  Duke  Massimo's,  Duke 
of  Rignano,  &c.  The  rule,  however, 
is  not  absolute,  for  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moueta's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Teano,  a  Neapolitan  fief  of 
the  Caetanis.* 

*  The  Editor  has  received  the  following  note 
on  the  Roman  nobility  from  a  friend,  the  talented 
head  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  families,  w  hich 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  Knglish  visitor: — 
"  I'lie  ^reat  barons,  such  as  the  Colonnas,  Cae- 
tanis, Orsinis,  &c.,  held  their  fiefs  as  a  sort  of 
.Sovereign  I'rinccs,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Capitoline  nobility.  iHnny  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  of  very  ancient  lineage,  such  as  the 
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As  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  ranks:  ] 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  are  allowed 
by    courtesy    to   take    precedeuce    of 
Koman  Princes  aud  Dukes ;    but  not  ' 
prelates  in  general,  whose  ranks  are  | 
determined  by  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the    ecclesiastical    or    administrative 
hierarchy.     A   simple  Prelate,   gene- 
rally designated  as  Jfonsijmre,  is  en-  , 
titled  to  precedence  over  priests  alone.  ' 
It  is  an  error  amongst  foreign  visitors  I 
to  Rome  to  consider  every  prelate  as 
a  Bishop,  aud  to  place  them,  as  has  ■ 
often  occurred  in  English  society,  even  1 
before  British  peers  who  have  occu- 1 
pied  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of  ; 
their  country. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  rank  amongst  i 
diplomatists,    they   are    the    same    at  ! 
Rome  as  elsewhere.     Ambassadors,  of  j 
course,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tives  of   their    sovereigns,    take    the 
first  place,  and   ought  even   of  Car-  | 
dinals,  although   the    latter  privilege  I 
is  genarally  waived  in  favour  of  the 
members  oftlie  Sacred  College.   Minis-  i 
ters  Plenipotentiary  go  before  Roman 
Princes ;    not    so   ministers    resident,  ' 
charge's  d'affaires,  &c.,  although  those 
of  some  of  the  small  German,  and  still  \ 
less  important  South  American  States,  j 
may  pretend  to  do  so. 

Ma•^simi3,  ilutis,  Patrizzis.  !tc.    As  the  Capito 
line  runilies  (yoliUi  Contcrilti)  liecame  extinct,  ' 
and  ('iiougli  dill  not  remain  to  fnniish  the  C<m-  i 
sensitori,  «hc  were  appointetl  by  drawing  luts 
from  among  th'  m,  the  municijialily  or  i'cih-  ; 
mun«  di  Ilonvi  added  to  tlum  nuiny  oihir  ncble  ' 
families,  who  wire  designated  as XMli  Aicritti,  ', 
and  afterwards  others  of  lowtr  rank.    At  every  i 
I)eriod  the  Senatorof  Kome  held  hisiiominaliun 
from  tlie  Pope.    Cardinal  Consalvi  deprived  the  ' 
barons  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  so  destroyed  i 
ll)e  Ca»iaa  d'i  L'aixni,  without  giving  them  ' 
any  compensation. 

"The  name  of  Municipality,  or  Mvnla'pto,  ' 
was  given  by  Pius  IX.  to  wliat  was  fomieily  : 
called  tlje  Commune  di  noma  ;  at  the  same  lime, 
a  new  Libra  d'Oio  for  the  Capitoline  nobility  w.;s 
created  by  Girdiiial  Altieri  mixing  up  with  the 
.Vobili  Cunschttl  the  old  Uironial  families,  who 
were  not  much  flatten  d  at  the  pr<x:eeding ;  and 
many  others  of  recent  origin,  in  some  cases  of 
low  extraction. 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  head  of  each  noble 
family  should  tJear  the  most  ancient  title  belong- 
ing to  his  house,  and  the  eldest  son,  on  bis  mar- 
riace,  the  sea-nd  in  point  of  antiquity.  Tl.ese 
tiiks  are  scmeiinies  the  family  name  (in  tlie 
case  of  the  Ci>el»nis),  and  sometimes  derived 
from  their  feudal  possessions." 


In  the  relations  of  English  with  the 
Roman  nobility,  it  will  be  the  safest 
aud  most  polite  course  to  give  prece- 
dence to  Cardinals  and  Roman  Princes 
before  members  of  the  British  peerage. 
But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  ordinary  prelatts, 
monsignori,  &c.,  and  all  the  mir.or 
ranks  of  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  many 
of  whom  possess  no  real  claim  to  the 
titles  they  assume,  especially  the 
younger  sons,  who  often  Mill  take  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  their  family,  tlieir 
proper  designation  being  dei  (.'■•nti,  or 
dei  Marchesi.  It  is  thus  that  as  many 
as  half-a-dozen  Marquises  and  Counts 
may  be  found  to  belong  to  one  family. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  or 
Duke  by  the  younger  members  of  tlie 
baronial  families  is  equally  unautho- 
rized, although  they  will  always  rank 
as  Princes'  or  Dukes'  sons. 

§  54.  .Vunkipal  Government.  —  The 
province  of  the  Comarca  of  Rome 
contained,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  32G,.509,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  city.  It  embraces 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina, 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  ard  the 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more 
immediately  adjoining  the  city.  The 
Comarca  is  governed  by  a  president, 
alwa\s  a  cardinal,  his  authority  only  ex- 
tending to  the  country  out-sidethe  walls 
of  Rome,  the  city  itself  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  director-general  of  police.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Comarca  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  men  of  property  and  family, 
appointed  by  the  government. 

The  mimicipal  body  of  the  capital 
consists  of  a  senator  (always  belonging 
to  one  of  the  hi^li  patrician  familits;, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
6  years,  but  may  be  continued,  of  8 
conservators  (aymeiratori),  and  of  4o 
councillors.  The  conservators  aud 
councillors  have  been  in  the  first  iu- 
stauce  named  by  the  government,  but 
are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  their  own 
body  with  the  adjunction  of  2  delegates 
from  each  of  the  Rioni  or  quarters  of 
the  city  ;  their  time  of  office  is  also  for 
G  years,  but  they  can  be  re-elected,  one 
half  going   out  by  rotation  every  3id 
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year.  Tlie  duties  of  the  senator  ami 
his  council  are  purely  municipal,  the 
police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
rectoi-General.  By  a  recent  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
the  conseiTators  amV  conncilloi's  must 
be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
proprietors, the  otheramongst  the  middle 
classes  and  the  tradespeople.  The  mu- 
nicipality hold  their  meetings  at  the 
Capitol,  "the  Guildhall  or  Hdtel  de  Ville 
of  niodeni  Rome. 

The  police  of  Eome  is  entirely  under 
the  Director-General  of  Police,  a  high 
functionary,  suboi-dinate  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  who  has  the  prisons  and 
inferior  criminal  courts  in  his  attri- 
butions. Under  him  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  l\  Rioni,  who  are  selected 
amongst  the  noble  families ;  they  must 
have  received  a  legal  education,  and 
are  charged  with  the  surveillance  of 
their  ditferent  qiiarters  ;  they  enjoy  also 
a  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  to  the 
amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret  and 
political  police,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
port department,  are  under  the  imme- 
iliate  superintendence  of  the  Director- 
General,  whose  residence  and  offices 
are  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 

§  55.  The  Population  of  Rome  at 
Easter  of  1866  was  210,701,  exclusive 
of  strangers,  including  5266  Papal 
troops,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turiss.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing 
for  the  last  U)  years.  It  was  153,000 
in  1800,  from  which  it  decieaseil  gradu- 
ally until  ISl.'J,  when  it  was  only 
117,900;  from  then  to  1856  it  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 
reached  178,7'.t8.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
5606,  and  of  deaths  6139';  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from  immigration.  The  number  of 
priests  (including  30  cardinals  and  36 
bishops)  and  friars  is  4359,  and  of  nuns 
2169.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
is  4567  :  they  are  still  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter — a  bar- 
barous system,  only  now  to  be  met  with 
iu  the  States  of  the  Church,  although 
a  rela.\ation  of  that  rigid  rule  has  been 
recently  made,  by  allowing  some  of  the 


most  respectable  to  have  shops  and 
counting-houses  beyond  the  pi'ecincts 
of  their  filthy  quarter.  There  were 
only  437  resident  Protestants.* 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  and   paved  with  small    pyra- 

*  The  following  taWe  of  the  present  populRtioii 
pf  the  Etei-nil  City  (excluding  visitors  and  the 
French  garrison)  may  iuterest  the  statistical 
inquirer : — 

CiU-dinal9 3e 

Bishoi>s  ...........      3$ 

Priests  and  persons  in  holy  orders  .  .  1476 
Pupils  destined  for  iioly  orders  ....    S34 

Munks  and  friars 2S23 

Nuns,  Sisters  of  Cbarity,  fic.       .     .      .        2169 
Ecclesia5tical  population  of  both  sexes, 
'o'li,  or  a  little  aljove  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

Pnpils  in  colleges 262 

Female  pupils  in  schools  and  nunneries      .  1622 

Persons    iu    charitable   estabhshments :   )  ,n-)i 

men,  823;  women,  1134     ....      p-'''' 

Number  of  families 41,789 

„  males 9lj,221 

„  females 92,5S9 

„  mairied  men       ....     35,061 

„  nwrried  women  ....     29,249 

„  unmarried  males       .     .     .     3.5,061 

uumavried  females    .     .      .     29,249 

Soldiers 5i>66 

Prisoners 434 

Heterodo.N,  chiefly  lYotestants    ....    429 

Jews 4567 

In  1865  the  increase  of  the  population  had 
been  3442,  chiefly  arising  from  immigration  fi-om 
the  provinces  annexed  to  the  kmgdom  of  Italy. 
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The  annual  births  anwunt  to      .  21 
„        deaths  for  men    .     .  3'10 

„                „          wotaim     .  2-74  „ 

„               „         priests      .  2-;(0  „ 

„               „         monks     .  0-92     '  „ 

,                „          nuns  .      .  0-60  „ 
There  are  61  convents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe- 
males; 27  colleges  with  l()8fi  pupils;  and  5s  es- 
tablishments directed  ly  ntnis,  for  the  eduaUion 
of  females,  witli  1U13  pupils. 

The  most  numerous  religious  orders  (males) 
are: — 

Franciscans:   Observant  friare    ....  182 

„           P.eformcd 140 

„           Conventuals 86 

„           Buonaventurlsts  ....  43 

„           Capucins 213 

Dominicans 14.5 

Carmelites 127 

Augustinians 124 

Benedictines  and  Olivetans 54 

(^'amuWoli'se,  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  ka.  .  92 

Jesuits 385 

I  Canons  regular,  Theatins,  Somaschi,  ic.    .  165 

I  Oratorians 85 

Different  smaller  Orders 1042 

Of  females  or  nuns : — 

Sacre  Cbur 133 

Itominiains      .........  125 

Teresians 99 

I  Benedictines     .           .     .           ...  179 

I  Clarisses,  or  of  Santa  Chiara  .     .     .           .  104 
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midal   masses   of  lava,   quarried   uear  i 
I'Acquacetosa,    beyond  the  basilica  of 
San  I'aolo,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  the  I 
tomb  of  Cajcilia  Metella,   on   the    \  ia  j 
Appia:    the   Corso   and    the   Via   del 
Borgo.  the  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's,  j 
are  the  only  ones  Mhich  have  a  foot- 
pavement   on    tlie   sides.     They    were 
for    the    most    part   lighted    with    oil- 
lamps  ;    but  of   late  years   the   streets  | 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  Corso,  and   many  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,    have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entire  city  will  be, 
thanks   to  an    English  company,   who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.    Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,    broken    by    frequent   open 
spaces,   or  phi-zms.     The  town  is  veil 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Cloacce. 

§  !)&.  Boohs  on  Lome. — As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  on 
its  history,  topography,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions as  IJonie,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
tliem  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
point  c.-ut  those,  chiefly  of  modern  date, 
wliich  will  be  the  most  useful  in  afford- 
ing accurate  information  to  our  country- 
lUi.'u  who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  on 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
al)ility,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be 
required  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors. 

Of  the  more  modern  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Kama 
M'Klenii,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
acv^'urate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  /.'<■;;'<( 
Antica.  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  .\postoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  witli  English  history, 
and   of   interest  to   British   travellers, 

•  r.omft  ncU'  Anno  xiDoccxxxviir.,  descritta 
d.A  Aiiuml"  -Nibby,  2  s'ols.  8vo.  Roma,  1839-41. 
I'avtc*  ii.  -MoUcma. 


and  very  useful  information  on  Christian 
edifices  and  worship  in  early  times.* 
Of  the  Palaces  of  Konie,  M.  Leta- 

rouilly's  J:\lijiccs  de  Lui/io  M^'ilemc,  3 
vols.  4to.,  although  left  unfinished  by 
its  author,  is  the  most  complete  work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  puljlished  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  nmst  ex- 
cept those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
chiorri,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
The  lioina  e  suui  Coulviui  of  the  latter 
author  is  perhaps,  for  the  information 
it  contains,  the  best  guide  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  the  general 
arrangement  is  defective.!  liobello's 
Guide  de  Home  is  one  of  the  latest,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors,  and  written  in  a 
disagreeably  pedantic  style.  Of  Platt- 
uer's  and  Uhrlich's  abridgment  of  the 
Bcachreihinui  we  will  f-peak  hereafter. 
Dr.  Brann's  liamhles  tlinvujh  L\me,X 
forming  the  first  part  of  his  book  en- 
titled Ruins  and  Jlusei'ins  of  L\me,  and 
translated  by  its  author  into  English, 
is  in  a  great  meastire  a  r^snmg  of 
Canina's  views  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, arranged  according  to  localities, 
and  spread  over  five  days  excursions. 

The  modern  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Kome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  The 
latter,  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
Bunsen,  ha\  e  printed  much  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  all  arehaologists  of  the  Italian  school 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commander  Canina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  tlie  Capitul,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Koman  archae- 
ologists   of   modern    times :     he    has 

*  Rome  Ancient  and  Jlodem,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  !>.!».  4  vols.  Svu. 
Rome,  1842. 

t  tiuida  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  snoi  Ctmtomi, 
dill  March.  G.  Meldiiorri.  1  vol.  12mo.  Roma, 
1856. 

J  riie  Ruins  and  Museunis  of  Rome,  by  Kniil 
Braun.     1  vol.  12mo.     Brunswick,  1854. 
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illustrated  the  ancient  nioniiments  of 
tiie  city  ill  an  aduiiiahle  uiauuer, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  anil  scho- 
lar with  those  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's  works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Iiulicazione  Topo- 
grafic  I  •  *  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  forms  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Rome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  generally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  very 
useful  complement  to  tlie  LiJicaziime 
had  been  prepared  by  its  author  be- 
fore his  death,  and  has  been  published 
by  liis  heirs,  the  Esposiziune  Topografica 
di  Ronvi,  nclle  tre  prime  Epoche,  and  iu 
which  the  description  of  the  city  during 
the  aute-Koman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Ttidica-ilone,  which  may  be  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world. f  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Rotna 
Antim.X  \  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
graved plans  and  topographical  details 
of  each  edifice  and  locality.  Indeed, 
the  R'jtna  Anfica  may  be  said  to  have 
superseded  all  the  works  that  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  Cauina's  works  can  be  pro- 
cured at  Spithover's  Library. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent research.  His  Jfare  di  Roni'i  and 
Foro  Roin'ino  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
All  his  laboi'ious  researches  were  em- 

*  Indicazione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica,  del 
(Jommeudatore  Luigi  Caniua.  ]  vol.  8vo.  Rome, 
1850. 

■j-  Esposizione  Topografica  di  Roma  Arnica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epodie,  Anterumana,  Reale,  e 
Consolare,  del  Commendatore  Luii;i  Caniiia. 
1  vol.  8vo.     1855.     Published  only  in  1858. 

J  Gli  Edifizj  di  Roma  Antica  e  snaCampagna, 
divisa  in  due  Sezioni.  Sezione  i.,  I^  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.  Sczione  ir.,  La  Campagna,  2  vol?. 
folio.     K'.ma,  1-35-56. 


bodied,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
iu  his  Roma  Antic<i* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

An  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  \V.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  fairness,  and  taleut ; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fully  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
classical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archseological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook.  It  has  been  recently 
published  iu  a  separate  form.f 

The  visitor  will  find  in  Professor 
Ramsay's  '  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties '  a  mass  of  useful  topographical, 
archaeological,  and  historical  informa- 
tion seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  con- 
cise and  clear  a  style ;  it  will  form  a 
very  useful  companion  to  this  Hand- 
book, and  is  accompanied  by  woodcuts 
of  the  principal  aucieut  monuments. J 

Lord  Broughton's  '  Italy  '  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
as  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
'Childe  Harold.'  As  such  they  possessed 
more  interest  than  they  do  now  in  18G0  ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  author, 
in  republishing  them,  has  preferred 
abiding  by  the  dicta  of  the  older  autho- 
rities, overlooking  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  most  of  the  objects 
noticed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  later  researches  of 
Canina  appear  to  have  been  almost 
unknown  to  the  noble  author. 

The  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
work,  '  L'Histoire  Romaine  ?i  Rome,' 
founded    on    its    mo;:uments,§    which 

•  Nibby,  Roma  nelV  Anno  Mncccxxxviir. 
Parte  i.  Antica.     2  vols.  8vo.     1838-39. 

f  Ancient  Rome,  by  Ihomas  li.  Dyer.  1 
vol.  Svo.     London,  1864. 

J  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  by  Wm. 
Ramsiiy,  Jl.A.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     1  vol.  Svo.     5th  edit.  London,  1862. 

^  '  L'Histoirej  RoraaiDi'  a  Rome,  par  J.  J. 
Ampere,  da  I'Academie  Franoaise.'  2  vols.  8vo., 
I'aris,  1862,  extondiiig  to   the  Invasion  of  the 
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their  talented  author  had  made  for 
many  years,  and  011  the  spot,  the  object 
of  his  researches  aud  studios. 

The  priucipal  work  of  the  Germau 
school  is  the  Beschreihujuj  der  Stadt 
Rom,*  coiunienced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunseu,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gerhard,  Uhlrichs,  See.,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Nie'iuhr.  Ji  forms  a  very  detaik-d  guide 
to  the  monumeiits  <f  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot.  The  principal  conti-ibutor  in 
the  archa;ological  department  was  the 
late  Chevalier  Buusen,  at  one  time  Prus- 
sian minister  in  England;  in  the  portion 
relative  to  the  modern  city,  its  palace;-, 
churches,  &c.,  Mr.  Plattner.  The  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  published,  at 
long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  consiisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely  connected  dissertation?, 
render  its  perusal  unsatisfactory,  and 
detract  from  its  merit  as  a  guide; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  aud  determination  of  the 
monuments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  visitor,  takes  away  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti- 
quity with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  plates  with  which  the  Beschrei- 
buiuj  is  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illustration.  No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  touched  upon  in  the  Besdmi- 
huiv;.  Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  archsologists 
of  the  Besciireibung  in  the  article  Rome 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

An  abridgment  t  of  the  Beschreibunj 
was  publislied  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhrlichs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;   it  is  in  fact  their   Handbook, 


Gttuls ;  the  2  suV>siquent  vols,  embracing  to 
the  lleign  of  Cunsianiiue 

•  BeschreibUDg  d^-r  Suult  Rom.  5  vols.  8vo. 
and  Atlus.     1830  to  1812. 

+  BescbreibxuiR  Roms  ein  Auszus  aus  der  Be- 
schreibuni;  der  Stadt  Horn,  von  Ernst  I'lattuer 
•iiid  L'ldwig  Uhrlichs.     1  vyL  8vu.     1845; 


and  tliat  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Home.  As  regards  statuary,  the 
M'tseo  I'io  Cleiuentino  stands  unrivalled. 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.  The  author, 
in  his  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art,  than  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objects  noticed.  Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  very  German.  Persons  interested  in 
the  architecture  of  the  more  early  Chris- 
tian edifices  of  Rome  will  find  excellent 
plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a  copious 
explanatory  test,  in  Cauina's  Tempi 
Chrjstiani  ;*  in  Hubsch's  '  Monumcns 
de  I'Arcliitecture  Chre'tienne,'+  of  the 
Basilicas  in  particular  in  '  Die  Basiliken 
Christichen  Homs,'  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  hut 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schultz's  '  Eau- 
denkmaler,'  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  18fi3. 
Foutana's  work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
contains  a  numberof  good  outline  illiis- 
trationsand  plans  ofthe  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinitj',  and  of  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in  ihe  Capital  of  Christianity.  +  A 
very  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi"s  work  on  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  ofthe  1 5th  and 
Ktli  cent.,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.§ 

*  Richerche  snU'Architettura  pur  propria  dei 
Tempi  Christiani.    1  vol.  fol.    Roma.  1b46. 

f  Munumens  de  rArchiti-cture  Cliretieune 
dipuis  cV'n^tantin  jiisqu'a  Charlemagne,  par 
Hinri  llubj-ch.     1  voL  fol.,  Paris,  1866. 

J  Ilaccoliii  deile  Migliori  Cbiese  di  Roma  e 
Suburbane,  da  Uiaconio  Fontana.  4  vols.  fol. 
Romo.  1353-56. 

^  1  lescrizzioiii  de'  Monument!  Sepolcrali  del  x v. 
e  -wi.  Secoli,  nelle  Chiese  di  Komu.  5  vols,  folio. 
!;61. 
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On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Vi'HJO',  and  especially 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Dintomi  di 
Ho  III  I,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Cell's  Topo'jniphi/  of  Rinno  and  its  Vici- 
nitij.\  In  both  works  the  localities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  present  state,  their  ancient 
remains,  &c.  lu  Nibby's  work  these 
notices  are  much  more  detailed  and 
better  founded  on  pei^soiial  observation, 
whilst  there  is  greater  space  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  each  place,  its  more 
modern  monuments,  &c.  Both  are  ac- 
companied with  very  indifferent  maps, 
which  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  later  accurate  Austrian  and  French 
surveys. 

Cauina,  who  published  at  various 
times  a  series  of  notices  on  several  of 
the  more  interesting  sites  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome,  collected  them  together 
in  a  large  work,  a  short  time  before 
his  death — Gli  Edifizi  Antichi  dei  Con- 
torni  di  Roma,t  which  forms  a  suite 
to  his  Boiiia  Antica,  and  embraces  in 
its  descriptions  all  the  important  sites 
of  ancient  Latium;  those  of  Etruria, 
bordering  on  the  latter,  being  given 
in  his  Etrurin  Maritima :  in  the  pre- 
sent pulilication  the  several  classical 
localities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  great  highways  issuing  from  the 
city,  on  or  near  which  they  are  situ- 
ated: they  include  the  'S'ia  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tusculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium; 
Preueste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Mnp,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
still  standing.§ 

Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  the 
most  useful  works  for  the  visitor  will 

*  Analisi  Storico-Topografico-Aiitiquariadella 
Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Koma,  di  A.  Nibby.  3  vols. 
8V0.     Roma,  1S4S-49. 

f  The  Tippop-apby  of  Home  and  its  Vicinity, 
with  Notes  by  Bunbiiry.     1  vol.  8vo. 

J  Gli  Kdifizi  Anticlii  dei  Contonii  di  Itoma, 
dal  Com.  I.uipi  Canina.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  1856. 

^  For  works  on  the  catacombs  and  early 
Christian  monuments,  see  pp.  3.'JS-3I0. 


be  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  '  His- 
tory of  Painting  in  Italy,'*  Kugler's 
'  Italian  Painting,'!  Miss  Farquhar's 
'  Dictionary  ;'  I  and  for  sculpture, 
Mr.  Perkins's  '  Tuscan  Sculptures, '§ 
many  of  the  works  described  in  it 
being  at  Rome. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosaics 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Ciam- 
pini's  Mowiinent'i.  Vetera,  3  vols.  fol. 
1757 ;  and  still  better,  in  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Spithover, 
Mvsaci  ddk  Ckiese  di  Uouvt,  with  very- 
neat*  chromo-lithographic  copies  and 
descriptive  notes  by  Cav.  di  Rossi. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  pamphlet,  On  the 
Mosaics  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  Lond.  1SG6, 
although  incomplete  in  many  respects, 
may  be  usefully  consulted. 

On  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  De'Une  and  Fall  by 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovius'  work,  5  vols,  of  which 
have  appeared,  and  embrace  to  the 
reign  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  when  com- 
pleted it  will  come  down  to  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  :  1|  and  from  Mr.  Dyer's  more 
recently  published  '  History.'  ^  The 
work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  on  the  Styles 
of  Building  of  Ancient  and  INIediseval 
Home,**  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  artistic  and  archaeo- 
logical visitor  to  the  Eternal  City. 

§  57.  Mi'ps  of  Riimc  and  its  Encivons. — 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  featuresof  thecountry,the  map, 

*  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  i  6th  century. 
2  vols.  8V0.    Ixjndon,  ISC-t. 

t  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting. 

J  liictionary  of  Painters;  Italian  Schools. 
Kdited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London. 

}  C.  M.  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculpture.  2  vols, 
royal  8vo     London,  1863. 

II  Gtschichte  der  StJidt  Rom  im  ^littelalter. 
Stiittpardt,  1859-1863.  An  interesting  ab.-tract 
of  tliis  work,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  topngrapby  of  Rome,  has  appeared  in  the 
tjuartcrly  Review  (No.  229). 

^1  His'tory  of  Rome.  By  T.  Dyer.  1  voL 
London,  1S65. 

*♦  The  Archilecturat  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.,  S.C. 
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in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  Deputde  la  Guerre,  is  the  best;* 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
venunent,  forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy. t  The  Koman 
Topographical  Department  (  O/ftcw  del 
Ceii.-o)  has  published  a  map  of  the 
province  in  wliich  IJome  is  situated, 
in  9  sheefs,  on  the  same  scale,  5rnim»  as 
the  French  map  ;  but,  except  tliat  it 
shows  the  different  classes  of  roads 
more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  surveys. J  The  map  in  2 
sheets,  published  by  the  Roman  Ceuso  in 
18.39,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they 
may  t)e  procured  at  Spithover's  ,  em- 
braces a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ; 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most 
of  the  by  roads  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.§  As 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details, 
Canina's  Piauta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets, 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archa?olo- 
gical  excursionist.  Piale  has  pub- 
lished a  general  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  Kome,  in  one  sheet,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- 
ors. Of  tiie  modern  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  Cuccloni,  18,  Via 
Condotti,  ri'tita  t"po'jr<ifii:a,\n  2  large 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same, 
•with  additions,  in  1  sheet,  the  most  con- 
venient pocket  map  for  the  traveller. 
Letarouilly's  map,  in  1  sheet,  is  gootl, 
and  beautifully  engraved.  Piale's  map 
is  also  good.  Fornari's,  published  in 
1859,  is  the  most  recent  plan  of  Rome. 
Although  coarsely  executed,  it  is  very 
correct  in  its  details,  and  many  of  the 
recent  discoveries  are  more  accurately 
laid  down  upon  it  than  on  Letarouilly's 
and  Piale's.  It  has  a  great  advantage 
in    the    names  of  the    streets    being 

_  •  Carte  de  la  partie  .Sud-Ouest  des  Etats  de 
rEgUse.  redigee  au  Depot  de  la  'iuerre,  d'apres 
la  '1  nangulation  et  les  Levees  e.xecutc's  par  les 
Offlciers  il'Etat-MaJor.     Paris,  18.57. 

t  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontificio  e 
del  Gran  Ducnio  di  Toscana.     Vienna,  1>'54. 

J  Caru  ropofn-afica  di  E^mia  e  Comarav 
disfgnaU  ed  incisa  nell*  Officiu  dtl  Censo. 
Roma,  1863. 

}  See  also  at  p.  471. 


engraved  upon    them.     We   have   en- 
deavoured   to  give  to  our  readers  in 
that    annexed    to    this   Handbook    as 
good  a  plan  as    possible,  founded   on 
the    most    accurate    and    recent    sur- 
veys  and   on   our    own    explorations, 
and    to    place    on     it     eveiy    detail, 
both    as    regards     the     ancient    and 
modern  city,    which   visitors  will   re- 
quire, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
burthen    themselves   with    any   other. 
Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  editices  marked  on  them  ; 
but  for   those  who  wish    to   study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's    maps   will    be    necessary  — 
one,    of    the    ancient    portion    of   the 
city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices  of    which   they    fonned    a    part, 
are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  of  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dern   streets    and    of   all    the    ruins. 
The  latter   will  serve   most    purposes 
of  the  classical    traveller.     For   port- 
ability,    the    maps     of    ancient     and 
modern  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diflusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
will    be    useful :    although,    from    the 
limited  scale  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, many  interesting   details   and 
names  of  streets  are  necessarily  omitted. 
The  only  general  work  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
immediate  environs  is  Brocchi's  '  Suolo 
di  Roma,'  1  vol     in  8vo.,  accompanied 
b)-  a  topographical  and  geological  map 
of  the  space  within   the  walls.      The 
geologist  will   find,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  f^see  p.  302 \  an  interesting 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, illustrative  of  Brocchi's  descrip- 
tions, and  made  under  the  direction  of 
that  eminent  naturalist.   The  Papal  go- 
vernment  is   now  engaged    in    having 
geological  surveys  made  of  its  ditierent 
provinces ;  those  of  the  Comarca,  Vi- 
tcrbo,  and  Civita   Vecchia,  have  been 
nearly   completed  under   the   direction 
of  Professor  Ponzi ;    our    countrymen 
Professor    James    Forbes   and    Sir   R. 
Murchison  have   published   interesting 
papers   on  the  geology   of  the    Latian 
hills  and  of  the  surrounding  Campagna ; 
and  some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  Leopold 
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von  Buch's  '  Letters  on  Italy'  (in  Ger- 
man), and  iu  a  paper  of  the  RIarquis 
Lorenzo  Paieto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  so-called  Geological  Sup- 
plement to  Cav.  de  Kossi's  work  on 
the  Catacombs  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  its  generally  received 
sense.  The  most  useful  works  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Home  will 
be  the  Prodronms  Fions  RominrE,  by 
Professor  Sanguinetti,  in  4to. ;  and  on 
their  Zoology,  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte's Fauna  Italica. 

§  58.  Artists'  Studios. — Among  the 
characteristics  of  Modern  Rome  cap- 
able of  afFoi'ding  high  interest  to  the 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  artists' 
studios.  Travellers  iu  general  are 
little  aware  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  calculated  to  atTord,  and  many  leave 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  single  artist.  In  the  case  of  English 
travellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  is 
more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  in  the 
studios  of  these  gentlemen  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  iu  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

The  following  list  only  embraces 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
English  and  American  origin.  A  useful 
little  book  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, '  The  Artistical  Directory,  or  Guide 
to  the  Studios  of  the  Italiin  and  Foreijn 
Painters  and  Sculptors  resident  in  Rome,' 
by  Signor  Bonfigli,  but  which  requires 
revision ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Spith'jver's  Library. 

Sculptors. — Adam.^,  John  (English), 
5a,  Via  Margutta,  formerly  one  of  the 
travelling  students  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
deni}',  and  one  of  its  regular  exhi- 
bitors; a  very  talented  artist.  Aker- 
rnarui  Gcman),  93,  Piazza  dei  Capuc- 
cini ;  his  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  a  De- 
position, very  good.  -/Jrw-iO/tj  (Italian), 
73,  Vicolo  del  Borghetto,  out  of  the 
V^ia  Babuino,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  re- 
putation, many  of  whose  works  are  in 


England.  Bienaiine  (Italian),  No.  16, 
Via  di  S.  Basilio,  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  Bi^etti 
(Piedmontese),  No.  45,  V^icolo  del 
Vantaggio,  a  clever  artist,  and  whose 
groups  of  Hope  and  Innocence  have 
been  justly  admired.  Ciuxlrdl  (Eng- 
lish), No.  H,  Via  di  S.  Sebastianello, 
near  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  his  Diana 
places  him  in  a  high  rank  amongst 
modern  sculptors.  Fn<id  (Hunga- 
rian), 54,  Corso,  several  of  whose 
works  are  in  England.  Fpinay  (from 
the  island  of  Mauritius),  54,  Via 
Sistina,  a  very  rising  artist ;  he  has 
executed  some  good  monumental  sta- 
tues in  bronze  for  his  native  island; 
a  group  of  Hannibal  when  young  at- 
tacked by  an  eagle,  emblematical  of 
the  strife  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
and  several  female  groups,  &c.  Foley, 
Miss  (American  ,  25,  Via  Due  Macelli. 
Giacoinctti  (Roman),  No.  41,  Piazza 
Barberini ;  his  groups  of  our  Saviour 
and  Judas,  and  of  Pilate  showing 
Christ  to  the  people,  are  very  good. 
Haseltine  (American),  No.  1 1 9,  Via  Mar- 
gutta.  Ilosiaer,  Miss  (American),  No. 
1 16,  Via  Margutta,  one  of  the  very  few 
pupils  of  our  great  sculptor  Gibson  ; 
her  studio  is  a  bijou  of  arrangement 
and  decoration,  quite  unique  in  its 
kind  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  and  is  open 
at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  talented 
artist  herself  receiving  visitors  generally 
from  1  to  2  o'clock  :  Miss  Hosmer'smost 
remarkable  works  are  her  Sleeping  and 
Waking  Fauns,  the  group  of  Puck,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zenobia,  her  Beatrice 
Cenci,  the  tomb  of  Miss  Falconet  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  the 
fountain  and  metal  gates  executed  for 
Lady  Alford,  and  Lord  Brownlow  ; — • 
and  //rt/io/"  I  Swiss  .  8,  Piazza  Barberini ; 
his  Atalanta  and  Rebecca  are  admired. 
Ives  '  American \  39,  Via  Babuino; 
the  statue  of  Pandora  is  one  of  his 
best  works.  Kelly  (Woman),  74,  Via 
di  S.  Nicolo  di  Toleiifiuo.  Kolberg 
(German),  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen's, 
29,  Via  della  Purificazione.  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit.  Kopf  (German), 
Lewis,  J/i«  (American),  27,  Via  della 
Frezza.  Lombardi,  a  talented  artist 
from  Brescia,  Via  Babuino,  close  to 
the  ch.  of  i  Greci ;  several  of  his  sta- 
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tiies  and  groups  are  very  graceful  and 
admired.  J/t/ct/o/iiW  ' English  ,  Xo.  7, 
Stalle  de'  Barberiui,  out  of  the  Piazza 
Barberini :  in  addition  to  some  ima- 
ginative works  of  very  high  order, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  re- 
putation for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
his  busts  than  any  sculptor  in  Home ; 
he  is  now  at  the  head  of  British 
artists  established  in  Rome.  Ak.oinder 
Jlacd-mt/'l,  sou  of  the  former,  at  his 
father's  studio,  a  rising  young  artist, 
who  has  already  produced  some  good 
busts.  Meyer  (German),  504,  Corso, 
Montague  ILtrvUeii  (.American,  29,  30, 
Via  delle  Lavandare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca. 
Mozicr  (American),  No.  54,  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  who  has  produced  many  graceful 
statues,  most  of  which  are  gone  to  the 
United  States.  Einehcirt  (American}, 
58,  Via  Sistina,  who  occupies  the  high- 
est position  amongst  the  sculptors  fi'om 
the  New  World.  Ili.i  ddi  i  Roman), 
No.  27,  Via  delle  Colounettj,  in  Ca- 
nova's  Studio,  of  whom  he  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  pupils;  he  is  also 
Professor  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's  ; 
his  Ulysses  I'ecognized  by  bis  Dog,  in 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  C(  IL'C- 
tion,  and  the  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  for 
King  Louis  Philippe,  are  amongst  his 
best  works.  /.V/ivs  (American',  No. 
5.3d,  Via  Margutta ;  his  statue  of  Pan- 
dora is  a  justly  admired  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, liosetti  (Milanese),  No.  55,  Via 
Margutta  ;  his  female  statues  and 
groups  possess  great  poetical  grace  and 
beauty ;  his  Esmeralda,  so  justly  praised 
by  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  with  reason 
much  admired:  Rosetti  has  produced 
several  very  handsome  decorative  bas- 
reliefs  for  tables,  chimneys,  &c.  Sim- 
onds  (English,',  6,  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di 
Tolentino.  ^'/eace  (English  ,  No.  10, 
Via  degl'  Incurabili,  one  of  our  most 
talented  British  sculptors,  who  has 
produced  some  beautiful  works  of  late 
years— the  Highland  Mary  and  its 
pendant  Jeanie  Deans,  the  Seasons, 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  a  large  group  of, 
the  Finding  of  .Moses  amongst  the 
numl)er.  Ste'/jins,  Miss  E.  ^American;, 
1 1  .V,  Via  di  S.  Ba.silio.  Stein/uniser  (Ger- 
man), 12,  Piazza  Barberini.  Stocchi 
Roman),  No.  2Sa,  Via  Gi-su  Maria,  out 
of  the  Via  Babuino.     Stvry,  W.  fAme- 


I  ricau),  ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent 
foreign  sculptors  at  Rome  since  his 
production  of  the  statut-s  of  the  Sil'yl 
and  Cleopatra,  which  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
18f)2,  since  which  Mr.  S.  has  executed 
statues  of  Sappho  and  Saul,  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  luonumental  one  of  E. 
Everett  for  his  native  city,  Boston : 
Mr.  Story's  studio  at  No.  14,  Via  di  S. 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  is  only  open  to 
general  visitors  on  the  Saturdays.  I'u- 
dulini  (Italian),  from  the  Republic  of 
Sau  Matiiio,  No.  15')a,  Via  Babuino,  a 
very  good  and  prolific  sculptor.  Tene- 
rani,  So.  40,  Via  delle  Colonette,  out 
of  the  Piazza  Barberini,  a  native  of 
Carara,  and  now  the  head  of  the  Roman 
school  of  sculpture,  uniting  the  finest 
dramatic  taste  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
nature  in  his  productions ;  his  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  the  Torlonia  Chapel 
at  the  Lateran,  his  Wounded  Venus 
and  Pscyhe,  and  his  Augel  of  the  Re- 
surrection, are  among  the  fine  produc- 
tions of  modern  art :  Teneranis  last 
productions  are  his  statue  of  the  late 
Count  Rossi  in  the  Villa  Rignano 
Massimo  (p.  53),  and  the  monumental 
group  on  the  Tomb  of  Pius  VHI.  at 
St.  Peter's.  W<x>il,  Shakespeare,  No. 
504,  Corso.  Wood,  Warinjton,  5,  Piazza 
della  Trinita  dei  Monti.  Wool/  (Prus- 
sian, No.  131,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fon- 
tane,  of  the  school  of  Thorwaldsen. 

I'diiUerf. —  Amici  i  Roman),  painter  in 
water-coloui-s  of  groups  of  peasantry, 
cattle,  &c.,  author  of  a  good  series  of 
engraved  views  of  Rome.  BcnouvUle 
(French),  Gl,  Via  di  Babuino,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  landscape-painters, 
both  in  oils  and  water-c>'lours,  at  Rome. 
M.  B.  receives  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  at  his  studio,  having  separate 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ben- 
ijon  English;,  53,  Via  Margutta,  water- 
colours.  I'lrnndt,  Otto  (Russian),  No. 
39,  Via  Babuino.  Ilompinii  (Roman;, 
7,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio.  Dretin-m,  M. 
(English  ,  7(i,  Vicolo  Borghetto,  genre 
and  portrait  painter  in  oils.  I^rodik;/ 
(Russian  ,  46,  \'ia  di  S.  Nicolo  di  i'olen- 
tino.  Biildinann  (Swiss),  9."),  Piazza  dei 
Cappuccini,  Italian  landscapes  in  oils. 
C.i/x*/^  (Roman),  No.  14,  Ripudi  Fiume, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Popoi  •.  wiihowt  a 
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rival  in  Rome  as  a  portrait-painter,  i 
well  known  in  England  for  his  nume- '. 
rous  works  of  the  latter  description 
painted  for  our  countrymen.  C'luu'vuri 
(Roman),  No.  110,  Piazza  Borghese, 
painter  of  portraits  in  oils  and  chalks. 
Cart'i,  Caoitliere  (Roman),  Professor  at! 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's  of  Histori- 
cal Painting,  No.  7,  Piazza  Barberini.  : 
C/('(/3/(ian  American \  l.TS,  Via  di  Ba- 
buino,  landscape-painter,  and  author  of 
an  esteemed  work  on  the  '  Element- 
ary Principles  of  Art.'  Chierki,  33, 
Via  delle  Mercede,  a  talented  artist 
in  oils.  Coijhetti  (Roman\  historical 
painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piazza  di  S. 
ApoUiuare  ;  Coleman  ''English),  No.  26,  | 
Via  dei  Zucchelli,  out  of  the  Via  Felice ;  1 
Mr.  C.  is  author  of  a  series  of  very 
spirited  etchings  of  animals  and  seen-  [ 
ery,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the  Cam- ; 
pagna.  Coiisoni  (Roman),  historical, 
chiefly  for  sacred  subjects,  No.  7,  Vi- 
colo  del  Vantaggio.  S.  Corrodi (Swiss), 
■water-colours.  Desoulavy  (English  , 
No.  33,  Via  Margiitta,  one  of  the  most 
talented  amongst  our  English  landscape 
painters.  Few  have  in  modern  times 
invested  the  ruins  and  classical  scenery 
about  Rome  with  a  greater  interest. 
Dunbar  (English),  4,  Via  in  Arcione, 
artist  in  -water-colours.  Fiatz  (Ger- 
man), a  veiy  talented  painter,  chiefly 
of  sacred  subjects :  his  studio,  open  to 
visitors  only  on  Saturdays,  is  at  No.  3, 
Via  di  Mario  de'  Fiori.  Frci/  (Swiss), 
,57,  Via  della  Frezza,  lately  dead,  but 
his  studio  kept  open  by  his  widow 
with  several  of  liis  works.  Gagliardi 
(Roman),  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  near 
the  post-office,  good  historical  painter, 
chiefly  in  fresco.  Gugliehni,  1.55,  Via 
Babuino,  for  busts  and  medallions. 
H'lrdnvdh  (Austrian),  Via  del  Bor- 
ghetto  al  Popolo,  genre  and  portraits. 
Koelman  (Dutch),  No.  57,  Via  del 
Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
one  of  tlie  best  copyists  in  minia- 
ture of  the  works  of  tlie  Old  Masters. 
Lchmtn  (German),  53,  Via  Margutta, 
whose  studio  is  only  open  to  visitors 
on  Saturdays  after  1  o'clock,  an  artist 
from  Hamburg  of  great  talent,  as  his- 
torical, genre,  and  portrait-painter.  Mr. 
L.  is  well  known  in  England,  where 
most  of  his  works  exist,  and  as  an  ex- 


hibitor at  the  Royal  Academy ;  his 
group  of  Graziola,  and  the  Cleansing 
of  a  Canal  by  Buff^aloes  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  have  been  particularly  ad- 
mired. Mr.  L.  has  opened  a  studio  for 
ladies,  for  drawing  from  living  models. 
Liiu/erm<mn  German),  No.  39,  Via 
Babuino.  landscapes  in  oils  :  author  of 
a  series  of  handsome  chromo-lithograph 
viewsof  Italian  scenery.  3Lies  Dutch), 
33,  Via  Jlargutta,  landscapes  and 
figures  in  oils  and  water-colours.  Ma- 
riunecci  .Roman),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
copyist  in  water-colours ;  he  has  exe- 
cuted many  of  those  of  the  early  Italian 
Masters,  published  by  the  Arundel  So- 
ciety of  London.  Minardi  (Roman), 
Palazzo  Colonna,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  draughtsmen  in  Italy,  and 
amongst  the  first  authorities  on  paint- 
ings by  the  great  masters.  Jront'dant 
(American),  landscape-painter,  53,  Via 
Margutta.  Moore,  J.  C.  (English',  68, 
Via  Sistina,  landscape  and  water- 
colours.  MiiUer  Swiss),  60,  Piazza 
Barberini,  landscapes  in  oils.  Xe'rboid 
I  English),  15*^,  Via  Sta.  Pudenziana, 
landscape,  chiefly  of  scenery  about 
Rome.  Xieholis  (English,,  4,  Vicolo 
dei  Greci,  landscapes.  Oierheck,  No. 
72,  Via  di  S.  ^'icolo  di  Tolentino 
(German)  ;  his  studio  is  open  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  2  to  4  p.m. 
to  visitors.  This  eminent  German 
was  one  of  the  first  mastei"s  of  the 
modern  school  Avho  recurred  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the 
pre-Haphaelite  style.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  devo- 
tional feeling  which  characterises  the 
period  of  art  which  he  has  adopted  as 
his  model.  Pusqualoni  (Roman;,  his- 
torical subjects  ;  Palazzo  Giustiniani. 
Passini  German),  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  architectural  subjects  and  figures. 
Pl'tner  ^German),  No.  16,  Via  di  San 
Isidoro,  for  historical  subjects,  many  of 
which  are  in  England :  Mr.  P.  is  son  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  contributorg 
to  the  German  B..^schreibung,  and  a 
very  talented  artist.  J'odcsti  (Roman), 
in  great  repute  as  an  historical  and 
fresco  painter,  Poinfjdestre  (English\ 
36,  Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  most  talented 
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landscape-painter  in  oils  :  his  subjects  of  1  panile,  77,  Via  della  Croce.  Cisafjianca, 
groups  of  auimals,  and  his  large  paint- :  Palazzetto  Borghese.  J/iss  C'/iauner. 
iugs  of  sci-nery  in  the  Apennines,  are  Church,  Miis  i  American,  for  copies  of 
unrivalled;  none  more  so  thun  his  views  costumes,  72,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  To- 
of  Norba,  of  the  mountain-region  of  lentiuo.  Chatclain,  Au/>isto,  •22ii,  Via 
Guadagnolo,  and  of  tlie  marble-district  di  Bipetta.  Coroiza,  8,  Via  Gregoriana. 
of  Carrara.  Follik  {G>.'rn\an),  tableaux  Cortmzi,  Via  di  Babuino.  Mazzolini, 
de  genre.  Poz-eeW  (Roman),  historical,  ^  Palazzo  Capranica,  Piazza  di  Monte 
Palazzo  Valentini,  Piazza  dei  Santi  Citorio  ;  the  best  copyist  in  Rome,  and 
Apostoli.  lUedd  (German),  No.  .5.ia,  !  most  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  larger 
Via  Margutta,  celebrated  for  the  effects  devotional  and  historical  subjects  ;  he 
of  lights  and  shades  in  his  paintings,  has  always  a  large  stock  of  copies'  on 
7iVc/e/r  (English),  3(j,  Vicolo  dei  Greci,  hand,  visiting  the  different  Italian  gal- 
a  very  clever  artist  iu  water-colours,  leries  during  the  summer  months. 
.Roma/io  i  Austrian  ,  genre  and  portraits,  A'a/i/u-^^',  keeper  of  Sciarra  gallery  of 
No.  21,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana.  Hvi>es  paintings,  62,  Via  della  Frezja*!  I'a.iani, 
(American  ,  No.  53,  Via  Margutta,  Ro-  No.  42,  i'iazza  Barberini.  (See  also  at 
man  and  Neapolitan  landscape  scenery    p.  xxv.,  §  32  . 

in  oils.  -?'(«c'/i'i,- ;  Roman  ,  portraits  and  59.  Table  of  Moneys,  Weijhts,  and 
historical.  -S7/-'(^^,  .ir^/i.„-(^ English),  No.  Measures,  in  use  at  L'ome,  shouinj  their 
81,  Via  della  Croce.  uppermost  floor,  a  ;  Ewjlish  Eiiuiv dents. — 
verycleverpainterof  landscapes,  seen-  i3y  a  recent  decree  of  the  Pap:il 
ery  about  Rome,  and  groups  of  Roman  Government  the  decimal  system  of 
peasantry  and  cattle ;  lie  lias  produced  moneys  in  use  in  France  and  iu  oiher 
some  large  subjects  i.f  the  Campagua,  parts  of  Italy  has  been  introduced  into 
of  its  aqueducts,  and  of  the  sceuery  the  Pontifical  States,  the  uuit  being 
along  the  Via  Appia,  so  deservedly  ad-  the  Lira  Pontifitia,  equal  in  value  and 
mired.  Mr.  S.  gives  lessons,  and  can  dimensions  to  the  French  franc;  the 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  teacher  coins  being— in  <jold,  of  100,  50,  20, 
for  landscape-drawing  and  painting;  lo,  and  5  lire ;  iu  s//itr,  of  5,  2^,  2,  1, 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book  ^  and  ^  lire  ;  and  in  bronze,  of  10,  5,  2^ 
of  travels  in  Calabria.  Tclton  (Ameri- :  and  1  centimes,  or  of  2,  1,  i,  i  soldi. 
can),  20.  Via  di  San  Basilio.  HV«/tr  ;  still,  the  old  l.'oman  coinage  con- 
(German  ,  93,  \  la  Babuuio,  genre  and  ;  tinning  iu  extensive  circulation,  the 
landscapes.     WilUams,  I't-nrn  i  English)  j  following  table  of  the  principal  moneys 

No.  13,  Piazza  di  Mgnanelli,  close  to   ^in  be  useful: 

the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  without  excep- 1  p.p. 

tion  the  most  eminent  painter  in  Rome  |  i^oman  Coins, 

of  scenerv  and  groups  of  peasantry;'      „     i        ,^         i   *  '  7.*    f '  , /!' 

his  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own  ;  his        ?f '^'^^  =  ^Vi''"^' t-  ••    =   .     l^\^ 

feeling  for  everything  that  is  beautiful        ^oppia  of  2|  scudi  .0     9   11 

in  nature  is  combined  with   the  most        Gregorino  of  5  scudi     ..   0   19  10 

delicate   and   truthful   execution ;    his  '  Siker. 

views  of  scenerv,  with  his  lovely  groups        Scudo       0     3  llj 

of  p'-asantrv,  cattle,  and  flowers,  are        Mezzo  scudo 0     1    ilf 

unrivalled."    No    painter   in    modem        Papetto,  2  pauls 0     0  U) 

times  has  better  succeeded   in  repre-        Paul  =  10  baiocchi        ..0     0     5 

sentiug  with  accuracy  the  outline  of       Mezzo  paolo 0     0     2f 

the  distant  mountains,  and  the  splendid  Copper. 

colouring  cast  by  an  Italian  sun  over        1  baioccho  :=  5  quattrini,  about  Jrf. 
the  Campagua,  and  the  nuns  scattered       .  ^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^.^  ,,f  exchange,  so  pauls 
over    It.      hiw/c,  J.    7^.    (English)    29,    for  a  pound  sierlins.  but  which  Is  constantly 
Via  delle  Lavandare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca,    varying,  according  to  the  rise  or  depreciation 
huntins  scenes.  '  '"  ^^^  vaU\e  ot  the  paper  circulation  of  the 

/-•  I         It' tA-   ■   r,    T,-        J-   -c-  Banca  Koniana,  this  dcprotiali>'n  having  reached 

(  ip;iu^ts.—l,otlm,,^  9,  Kipa  dl  tmxae.  ,  .,(,  j^r  cent,  in  the  last  12  months,  and  the  pre- 
Dr'tti,  at    the   Corsini   Gallery.      Cam-    mium  on  .'liver  coinage  8  per  cent.  (I>ec.  1866). 
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The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
lative values  of  the  new  and  old 
coinage : — 

XcT  Cobvtje.  sc.  pa. 

100  francs         =        .      .      .      1«     6 

.50     „ 9     3 

20     „ 3  72 

10     „ 1    8'j 

5     „ 0  93 


Old  Coinage. 

Scndo  = 

2  paul  piece  or  papetto 

1  paul      


lire  c.  c. ; 
.5  37  5  ! 
1      7   5 

0  53  7 
0  26  9 


Pleasures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot  =               Eng.  in.  11-^ 

Roman  palm    Sfg 

Braccio  of  4  palms      33^^ 


Braccio,    used    in   measuring 

silk  goods     27 

Canna  of  8  palms        GGi'g 

Roman  mile      ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
Barile  of  wine  ..       Eng.  galls.  12/, 

Barileofoil     12^0 

Bocale Eng.  quarts     1-^ 

Measure  for  Land. 
The  rubbio      .. Imperial  acres    A^^ 

Weights. 
Roman  pound  =  Eng.  avdp.  ''within 

a  trifling  fraction  y  oz.  12  ^1  •^) 
Roman  pound  used  in  weigb.- 
ing  gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce     432^ 

Denaro 18 


§  GO.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


A.  KrNGLT  Pertop. 
BC. 

753  Fouiid.uion  of  Rome  by  Romulus.* 

716  Xuma  Pumpilius. 

673  Tulliis  Hustiliuj, 

6i0  Ancus  Slartius. 

616  Tarquiniu-:  Priscus. 

578  Servius  ruUius. 

531  Tarquinius  Supcrbus. 

B.  Rkpublican  Period. 

509  Lucius  Junius  Crutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 

licola,  Consuls. 
501  Institution  of  the  Dictatorship. 
494  Secession  of    the   Plebeians   to   the    Mons 

S.icer  ;  institution  of  the  Tribunes. 
483  First  war  with  Veii,   which  lasted   until 

B.  c.  474. 
459  War  with  the  Volscians. 
452  Institution  of  the  iJecenivirs. 
449  S.'cond   secession  of  the  Plebeians   to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veii. 
396  Veii  taken  by  Camillus. 

*  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
differently  stated  by  ancient  writers ;  that  given 
by  Varro,  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  a-ra,  is  Rcnerally 
adopted.  Polylius  gives  750  Cato,  751;  and 
Fabius  Pictor,  7  I7.  The  first  of  these  dates  cor- 
responds to  the  4  th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  of 
the  Greek  chronology. 


Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

First  war  with  the  Samiiites. 

First  war  with  the  Latins. 

Second  war  with  the  Samiiites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
Last  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pi'rrhus. 
First  Punic  War,  ivhich  lasted  until  211. 
AVar  with  the  Gauls— ended  in  222. 
Second  Punic  War— lasted  until  201. 
\\'ar  Willi  the  M.icedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
War  with  An'iochus;  his  defeat  in  190. 
War  with  the  Lfguriaas,  until  175. 
Third  war   with   the    Macedonians    under 

Perseus. 
Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  146. 
Destruction  of  Carthage. 
Nuraantine  War. 
War  with  the  Cimbri. 
War  with  Juguitha— lasts  until  106. 
Birtli  of  Ponipey  and  of  Cicero. 
Birth  of  C.  .Julius  Cresar. 
Social  or  Marsic  War,  ends  in   88— Sylla 

Cousul. 
First  war  with  Mithridates— lasts  until  84. 
Death  of  Cuius  Marias. 
.Sylla  appointed  Dictator;  dies  in  87. 
Second  or  Great   War  with  Mitliridates— 

lasts  until  63,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cicero. 
Catiline's  first  conspiracy;   second   in   63; 

death  in  62. 


Rome. 
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Birth  of  Augustus. 

First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Ca'sar,  Ponipey, 

anil  Crassus). 
Julius  Ca-sar  Con?ul. 

Ca'sar's  Cainp;iigns  In  Gaul  — the  last  in  50. 
Civil  AVar  between  Ca>iar  and  I'ompty. 
.fulius  C;i'sar  l»ictator. 
Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

Assassination  of  Julius  Oesar,  aged  56. 
.Secoiifl  Triumvirate  (Octavian,  Antony,  and 

l>.-'pidus) ;  de:ith  o!  Cicero. 
B.itlle  of  rhilippi. 
Bittle  of  Actiuni. 
Death  of  Mark  Ayitonv. 
Octavian  proclaimed  Kmperor,  as  Augustus, 

being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 

with  M.  Agrippa. 


276  Floiianus. 

2:6  I'robus  (M.  Aurelius). . 

1i2  Curus  (M.  Aurelius),  Carinas,  and  Nnmeri- 

anus. 
2^i  Diocletianus  (C.  Valerius),  Maximianus. 

305  Constantius  (Kl.  Valerius). 
Galerius. 

306  Constantinus    (Fl.    Valerius)    the    Great, 

Mnximinus  II.,  Maxeritius,  Maximianus. 
337  ConsUintinus  II. 
Constantius  II. 
Constans. 

360  Julian  the  .Apostate  (Fl.ivius  Clarus). 
363  Joviunus  (Flavins). 

36 1  Vaientinian  1.  ( Vaiens). 


Venn  of  C.  Imperial  Period.  i 

commpnc. 
of  rei;rii . 

27  AuffUitus,   I'ontifex   Maximus   in   B.C.  12, 

act.  36.  36 1 

A.D.  375 
0  Birth   of  our    Saviour,    according    to    th"    3'*3 
common  sera,  or  more  proliaMy  3  years    395 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Ilerod,  A.u.r.    425 
750,  in  the  Cuasulate  of  Cornelius  Lentulus    455 

and  Valerius  Mcssalinus.  455 

14  Tiberius.  45- 

37  Caligula.  461 

41  Claudius.  467 

54  Xero. 

69  Galba  {Servilius  Sulpicius). 

69  Otho.  474 

69  Vitellius.  ;  475 

70  Vespasiaiius  (Flavins). 

70  Tilus  (Klavius  Vesixisianus). 

81  Itomiliaiius  (Titus). 

96  N'erva.  I 

9-t   Trajanuf  (Marcus  Ulpius).  364 

lis  Hadrianus  ( Trajanus).  379 
US  Antoninus  (Tilus  .tlin«).  j  38.i 
161  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus   and    Lucius    395 

Verus.  4U8 

ISO  Coram^idus  (1^.  .Eiius  Aurelius).  4511 

193  I'ertinax  (P.  Helvius).  457 

193  l>idiU5  Julianus.  474 

193  I'escennius  Niger.  474 

]9:j  .Septimius  .Severus  fLucius).  491 

211  CaracjiUa  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus).  518 

217   Macrinus.  527 

21s  Kl.igtbalus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  565 

222  Alexand.T  S.-verus  (M.  Aurelius).  578 

2  !5  Maximinus  (Pius).  5-<2 

2:!-*  Oordianus  I.  and  II.  6n2 

'IM  Pupienus  (M.-jximus).  610 

1).  Coelius  Albinus.  6tl 

233  Gurdianut  III.  641 
244  Pliilippus.                                                              '  66-* 

249  I>eclus  (C.  Messius  Quintus  Trajanus).  6>!j 

Gallus  (C.  Vii'ius  Tribonianus).  7 1 1 

252  Voluslanus  .Ivmilianus.  713 

253  Valeriaiuis  (P.  Licinius).  716 
Gallieims  (P.  Licinius).                                        1718 

261  Gallienus,   Macrianus,   Vaiens,  Calpuriiius    741 

Piso,  Aureol'is,  Odmallius.  775 
2S9  Claudius  (Gi>lhicus).                                            I  780 

270  Aurelianus  (L.  lii.mitlus).  797 
275  Tacitus  (M.  Claudius).                                       1  8u2 


DIVISION  OF  THE  KMPIRE. 

Western. 
Valenlinianus  and  Gratianus. 
Gratianus  and  Valentinianus  IL 
Valentinianus  II. 
Honorius. 
Valentinianus  III. 
Petronius  Maximus. 
Avitus  (Flavins  Coecilius). 
Maijoranns  (.Julius). 
Severus  (Libi'is). 
Anthemius  (Procopius). 
Olybiiis  (.Anicius). 
Glycerins  (Flavins). 
Nepos  (Julius), 
liomulus  .AujriLsMilus. 

Fall  of  the  AVestem  Kmpire. 

Easters. 
Valen.s. 

Theodosiui  the  Great. 
Arcadius. 
Arcadius. 
Theodosius  IT. 
Pulcheria  and  Marcianus. 
lyeo  1.  (Flavius). 
I>eo  II. 
Zeno. 

Anastasins  1. 
Justinus  1. 

Justinian  (times  of  Belsarius  and  Narsrs) 
Justinus  II. 
Tiberius  II. 
Mauritius. 
Phocas. 
Heraclius. 

Heraclius,  Constantinus,  and  Ueracleonas 
Constans  II. 
Constantinus  II. 
Justinianus  II. 
Philippus  Bardanes. 
Anastasius  II. 
Theodosius  III. 
Ixo  II.  (Isauriensls). 
(Ilonstantinus  IV.  (Copronvmus). 
I.eo  IV. 

0>nstantinus  V. 
Irene. 
Nicephonis. 
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LIST    OF    SOME    OF    THE     MOST    CELE- 
BRATED  MEN'   IX  ROMAN  HLSTORY. 

— Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (p) ;  Generals  (g)  ; 
Orators  (o) ;  Statesmen  (s).* 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius  (o)  .  B.c.  63-12 
Ajiimianus  MarcelUnus  (h)       fl.  a))OUt  a.d.  380 

Belisarius  00 a.d.  505-563 

Camillus  (o) b.c.  367 

Cassiodorus  (h) a.d.  468 

Cato  the  Censor  (s) n.c.  231-189 

Cato  of  Utica  (s) b.c.  95-46 

Catullus  if^ B.C.  87-57 

Cicero  (o,  s) B.C.  106-43 

Claudian  (p)         fl.  a.d.  380 

Diixlonis  Siculus  (h)       ....         fl.  a.d.  8 

Dion  Cissius  (h) a.d.  155-220 

Eniiius  (p) fl.  B.C.  220 

Eutroplus  (ii) fl.  A.D.  61 

Gellius  Aulus  (h) a.d.  117-180 

Gracchus  Sempronius  (s)  .  fl.  about  B.C.  163 
Gracclms  Tiberius  (s)     ....  b.c.  154 

Hannibal  (o) B.C.  247-163 

Horace  (p) b.c.  65-9 

Hortensius  (o) b.c.  104-50 

Ju!iurtba  (o) b.c.  104 

Julius  Caesar  (c;,  h,  s)     .     .     .     .      B.C.  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  a.d.  80 

Lepidiis,  M.  A^milius,  Triumvir  (s)        fl.  b.c  42 

Macer(H) B.C.  110-66 

Mark- Antony  (g) b.c.  83-30 

Marius,  Caius  (g) b.c.  157-86 

Martial  (p) a.d.  43-104 

Mithridatos  the  Great  (g)    .     .     .     b.c.  131-62 

Narses  (<;) a.d.  478-567 

Ovid  (p) li.o.  43  to  a.d.  18 

Perslus  (p) A.D.  34-62 

I'lantus  (p) fl.  about  a.d.  184 

I'liitardi  (h) fl.  about  A.D.  85 

I'liny  the  Elder  (h,  o)    .      .     .      .       a.d.  23-79 

I'litiy  the  Yoiinf^cr fl.  a.d.  88 

I'oUio,  Asinius  (n)  ....  B.C.  76  to  a.d.  4 
J'oiiipi'y  the  Great  (g,  s).     .     .     .      B.C.  106-48 

I'olybius  (II) B.C.  204-132 

I'rocopius  (ll) A.D.  495-565 

I'lopcrliusCP) B.C.  52-10 

ryrrhiis  (ll) B.C.  318-272 

Qiiiiitilian  (ii) a.d.  40-90 

Jlegulns,  Atillus  (g)  .      .      .       fl.  about  B.C.  255 

SuUust  (ll) B.C.  86-34 

.Scipio  Africanus  OO b.c.  219-185 

Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (g)   .     .     .    b.c.  185-129 

.Scii)io  Aslaticus((0 B.C.  190 

Soneca  (ll) nc.  61  to  A.P.  45 

Sidonius  Apollitmris a.d.  431-484 

Statins  (I-) A.D.  61-96 

Stilicho  (G) A.D.  395 

Su'-tonius  (ll) A.D.  70 

Sulla  (G  .s) B.C.  138-78 

Tacitus  (ll) A.D.  61-113 

'J'ercncf  (p) n.c.  195 

TlbuUus  (p)" B.c.  54-13 

Vali'iius  Maxinius  (ii)    ....  a.d.  15 

Varri),  IVrentiuH  (ii)  ....  n.c.  116-28 
VcUi'ius  I'aterculuB  (n)  .  .B.c.  19  to  a.d.  13 
Vligil  (p) B.C.  70-19 

•  When  the  years  of  the  blrtli  and  death  of 
the  individual  are  known  with  tolerable  accuracy 
thry  have  been  Inwrtrd,  utlicrwi.se  the  period 
wliiii  liny  flourished. 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 

Vears  of 

their 
Accession.  Country. 

A.D. 

42  St.  Peter. 

66  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 

78  St.  Anacletus,  Athens. 
100  St  Evaristus,  Betblebera. 
109  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
119  St.  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
127  St.  Tele.-phorus,  Greece. 
139  St.  Higirus,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquileja. 
157  St.  Anicetus,  Syria. 
168  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 
177  St  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 
193  St.  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St.  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
219  St  Calix'tus  I.,  Rome. 
223  St.  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
230  St.  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Auterus,  Greece. 

236  St.  Fabian,  Rome. 

251  St.  Cornelius,  Rome. 

252  Nocatian  {Avtipopc),  Rome. 

252  St.  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St.  Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
257  St.  Sixtus  11.,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St.  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St.  Eutichianus,  Tuscany. 
2^3  St.  Caius,  Salona. 
296  St.  Marcellinus,  Rome. 
308  St.  Marcel  lus,  Rome. 

310  St.  Eusebiu.'i,  Greece. 

311  St.  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St.  Sylvester,  Home. 

336  St.  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St.  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St.  Liberius,  Rome. 

355  Fdix  II.  {Avtipopc),  Rome. 

366  St.  r)amasus  I.,  Spain. 

334  St.  Siricius,  Rome. 

397  St.  Anastasius  I.,  Rome. 

401  St.  Innocent  I.,  Albano. 

417  St.  Zosimus,  Greece. 

413  St.  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 

420  EulaUus  (Antqwfie),  Rome. 

422  St.  Celestin  1.,  Rome. 

432  St.  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St.  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

461  St.  Hilary,  Sardinia. 

467  St.  Simplicius,  Tivoli. 

482  St.  Felix  II.  (called  III.),  Rome. 

492  St.  Gelasins,  Africa. 

496  St.  Anasta.'iiusll.,  Rome. 

498  St.  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

514  LaxmUiiis  {Antipope),  Rome 

514  St  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

523  John  1.,  Tuscany. 

526  St.  Felix  IV.,  Benevento. 

530  Boniface  II.,  Rome. 

530  Diosciiros  (Antipope),  Rome. 

532  Jolm  11.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Agapetus  ].,  Rome. 

539  St.  Silvcrius,  Frosinone. 

538  Vigilius,  Rome. 

555  IVlagius  I.,  Rome. 

560  St.  John  111.,  Rome. 

574  St.  Benedict  1.,  Rome. 


Rome. 
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Bejrnn 
to  reiijn.  Couutry. 

A.D. 

678  St.  Pelaglus  II.,  Rome. 

690  St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome. 
604  Sabinianus,  Bleda  or  Volterra. 
607  BoTiiface  III.,  Rome. 

60s  Boniface  IV.,  Valera  in  the  Abruzzi. 

615  I>eoOotus  I.,  Rome. 

619  Boniface  V.,  Naples. 

625  llonorius  I,  Krosinone. 

640  Severinus,  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

642  Theodore  I.,  Jerusalem. 

649  SL  Martin  I.,  Todi. 

654  Eugenius  I,  Rome. 

657  Vitallan,  Segni. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 

675  ])omnus  I.,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Reggio  in  Calabria,  Sicily. 

682  St.  Leo  II.,  Sicily. 

6S4  Benedict  lU  Rome. 

685  John  v.,  Antiocb. 

686  Peter  {Antipope),  Rome. 

686  Theodore  (Antipope),  Rome. 

687  Conon,  Thrace. 

686  Paschal  (Antipope). 

687  Sergius  I.,  Antioch. 
701  John  VI.,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sisinlus,  Syria. 

708  Constantinus,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  II,  Rome. 

731  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zacharias,  Sunseverino,  Magna  Grecia. 

752  Stephen  II.  or  III.,  Rome. 

752  Stephen  III,  Rome. 

757  Paul  I.,  Rome. 

768   Theophilactus  (Antipope). 

768  Constantine  II.  (Antipope),  Nepi. 

769  Philip  (Antipope),  Rome. 
768  Stephen  IV.,  Reggio. 

772  Adrian  1.  (Colonna),  Rome. 
795  St.  Leo  111,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  V,  Rome. 

817  Paschal  I,  Rome. 
824  Eugenius  II,  Rome. 

826  Ximinius  (Antipope),  Rome. 

827  Valentinus,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  IV,  Rome. 

844  Sergius  II,  Ikime. 

845  Leo  IV,  Rome. 

(Fable  of  Pope  Joan.) 

857  St  Benedict  III,  Rome. 

858  Anattasias  (Antipope),  Rome. 
858  Nicholas  I,  Rome. 

867  Adrian  IL,  Rome. 
872  John  VIII,  Rome. 
882  Martin  II,  Gallese. 

884  Adrian  III,  Rome. 

885  Stephen  VI,  Rome. 
891  Formosus,  Corsica, 

691  Sergiut  III.  (Antipope). 
896  Boniface  VI,  Tuscany. 

896  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 

897  Romanus  I,  Gallese. 

897  Theodore  II,  Rome. 

898  John  IX,  TivoU. 
900  Benedict  IV,  Rome. 
903  Leo  V,  Ardea. 

9U3  Christopher,  Rome. 

\_Jiome.'\ 


Be<^n 
to  reign .  Countr/ . 

A.D. 

904  Sergius  III,  Rome. 

911  Ajiastatiius  III,  Rome. 

913  Landonius,  Sabina. 

913  John  X,  Ravenna. 

92S  Leo  VI.,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 

9;!1  John  XI,  Rome. 

936  Leo  VII,  Tusculum. 

939  Stephen  VIII,  Germany. 

943  Martin  111,  Rome. 

946  Agapetus  II,  Rome. 

956  John  XII.  (Octavlanus),  Tusculum. 

964  J.(o  (Antipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  V.,  P.ome. 

965  John  XIII,  Nami. 
972  Benedict  VI,  Rome. 

974  IJomnus  II.,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VII,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  YII.  (Franccme),  Antipopf. 

983  John  XIV,  Pavia. 

985  John  .\V,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XVII.  (Antipope). 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  Auvergne. 
1003  John  XVI,  Rome. 

1003  John  XVII,  Rome. 
1009  Sergius  IV,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  VilL,  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XVIII,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tusculum. 
1044  Sylvester  III.  (Antipope). 

1046  Gregorj-  VI,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St.  Leo  IX,  Bruno,  Alsace. 

1055  Victor  II,  Gebhard,  Bavarian  Tyrol. 

1057  Stephen  X.,  Ijorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Burgimdy. 

1061  Alexander  II.  (Radagio),  Milan. 

1061  Uonnrius  II.  (CadaVous  of  Parma),  Anti- 
pope. 

1073  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 
eschi),  Soana  in  Tuscany. 

1080  Clement  II.  (Guibeit  of  liavenna).  Anti- 
pope. 

1086  Victor  III.  (Epifani),  Beneventom. 

1088  Urban  II  ,  Rheims. 

1099  Paschal  II.,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (Antipope),  Atella. 
1102   The.odoric  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1102  Sylvester  III.  (Antipope),  Rome.' 
1118  Gelasius  II.  (Giov.  Caelani),  Gaeta. 

1118  Gregory  VIII.  (Antipope),  Spain. 

1119  Cali-xtns  IL,  Burgundy. 
1124  Honorius  II,  Bologna. 

1124  Theobald  ("  Bocca  di  Pecore  "),  Antipope. 
1130  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 
1130  Anacletus  II.  (Antipope). 
1138    Victor  IV.  (Antipope). 

1143  Celestin  II.,  CittJi  di  CasteUo. 

1144  Lucius  II,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  III.  (Paganelli),  Piaa. 
1150  Anastasius  IV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 

1159  Alexander  IlL  (Bandinelli),  Siena. 

1159  Victor  IV.  (Cardinal  Octavian),  Antipope. 
Rome. 
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10  reign.  Country. 
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1164  Paschal  ITT.  {Antipope),  CnmoncL 
1169  Calixttis  III.  {Antipope),  Hungary. 
1178  Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1181  Lucius  HI.,  Lucca. 
1185  Urban  III.  (Crivelli),  Milan. 
1187  Gregory  VIIL  (di  Morra),  Beneventum. 
1187  Clement  IIL  (Scolari),  Rome. 
1191  Celestin  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1193  Innocent  III.  (Conli),  Anagni. 
1216  Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 
1227  Grogorv  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
1241  Celestin  IV.  (Castigrlioni),  Milan. 
12J.'!  Innocent  XV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 
1 25-t  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
1261  Urban  IV.,  Troves. 
12G1  Clement  IV.  (Fourauld),  Narbonne. 
1271  Gregory  X.  (Viscouti),  Piacenza. 
1276  Innocent  V.,  Moutiers,  Savoy. 
1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  X.X.  or  XXI.,  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicholas  III.  (Or^ini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (Masci),  Ascoli. 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone),  Molese, 

Naples. 
1294  Boniface  VIIL  (BeneJefo  Caetani),  Anagni. 
1303  Bene<licl  XI.  (ticicrasini),  Treviso. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couih),  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXII.  (Jacques  d  P:use),  Cahors. 
1334  jVic7io/as  r.  (Antipope  at  Rome),  Rieli. 
1334  Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Fournier),  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VI.  (Kerre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent  VI.  (Ktienne  Aubert),  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  GrimoardX  blende. 
1370  Gregory  XI.  (Roger  de  Beaufort),  Limoges. 
1378  Urban  VI.  (Bartolorameo  Prignani),  Naples. 
1387   Clement  VII.  (Robot  of  Geneva'),  Antipope 

at  Avignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tom.acelli),  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Ped^o  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard), 

Antipope  at  Avignfm. 
1404  Innocent    VII.    (Cosmato    de'    Miliorati), 

.Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander     V.     (Petrus     Phylargyrius), 

Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna),  R«me. 

1424    Clement  VIII.  (a  Spaniara),  Antipope  at 

Avignon. 
1431  Eugeiiius    IV,    (Gabriele     Condolmieri), 

Venice. 
1439  Felix  r.  (A'dipope).    [End  of  the  Western 

Schism.") 
1447  Nicholas  V.    (Tommaso    Parentucelli,    or 

TomasRo  (!i  Saryana),  Sarzana. 
1455  Calixtus  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  V.ilencia. 
H58  Pius    11.    (^Eneas    Sylvius     I'iccolomini), 

I'ienza. 
1464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  delta  Rovere),  Sa- 

vona. 
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U84  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Cibo),  Genoa. 
1492  Ale.xander  VI.  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  III.  (Antonio  Todescbini  Piccolomini), 

Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  VIL  (Giuliode"  Medici),  Florence. 
1534  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Farnese),  Rome. 
1550  Julius  III.  (Gio  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte), 

Monte  San  Savino. 

1555  Marvellus  II.  (llarcello  Cervirii),  Montc- 
pulciano. 

1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  Pietro  Caraffa),  Naples. 

1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan-.\ngelo  de'  Medici), 
Milan. 

1566  St.  Pius  V.  (Michele  Ghislieri),  near  Alex- 
.indria. 

1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncompagni),  Bo- 
logna. 

1585  Sixtus   V.   (Felice  Peretti),  of  Montalto, 
born  at  Grottamare. 
;  1.590  Urban  VU.  (Gio-Battista  Castagno),  Rome. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nicolo  Sfrondati),  Cremona. 
I  1591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov.  Antonio  Kacchinetti), 
i  Boloitna. 

1592  Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini),  of 
a  Florentine  family,  but  born  at  Fano. 

1605  Leo  XI.  (Alessandro  Ottaviano  de'  Medici), 
Florence. 

1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese),  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi),  Bo- 
logna. 

1623  Urban  VIII.  (Matteo  Barberini),  Florence. 

1644  Innocent  X.  (Gin-Batlisia  Pamfili),  Rome. 

1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigl),  Siena. 

1667  Clement  IX.  (<Jinlio  Kospigliosi),  Pistoja. 

1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-B.ittisla  Attleri),  Rome. 

1676  Innocent  XI  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),  Como. 

1689  Alexander  VIII.  (lletro  Ottdboni),  Venice. 

1691  Innocent  XII.  (An'iinlo  Pignateiti),  Naples. 

1700  Clement  XI.  (Gio.  Francesco  Albani),  Ur- 
bino. 

1721  Innocent  .\ 1 17. (Michelangelo Conti),  Rome, 

1724  Binedict  XUl.  (Itetro  Francesco  Orsini), 
Rome. 

1730  Clemint  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini),  Florence. 

1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Pro>pero  Lambertini),  Bo- 
logna. 

1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo Rezzonico),  Venice. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (I^irenzo  Francesco  Gan- 
ganelli),  Saul'  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini. 

1775  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Bnischi),  Cesena. 

1800  Pins  VII.  (Gregorio  Barnabe  (Sjiaramonti^, 
Cesena. 

1823  Leo  XII.  (Annlbale  delta  Genga),  Spoleto. 

1829  Pius  VIII.  (Francesco Xaviere  Castiglione), 
Cingoli. 

1831   Gregory  XVI.  (M  luro  Cappellarf),  Beltuno. 

1846  PiLS  IX.  (Giovaniu'  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti), 
bom  ai  .Sinicadia.  Alay  13>  1792;  created 
Cardin  d  December  23, 1839 ;  elected  Popa 
June  16,  18J6. 
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GALLEBIES. 

Barberini,  every  day,  1  to  4  o'clock  ; 
except  Thursday,  2  to  4. 

BoRGHESE,  pictures  in  the  Palace, 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  10  to  3 
o'clock;  the  Casiuo  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  containing  the  sculptures,  on 
Saturday  only,  2  to  4. 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

CoLONNA,  every  day,  12  to  3  o'clock. 

CoRSiNi,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

DoRiA,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 

2  o'clock. 

The  Farxesina,  every  Sunday,  12 
to  3  o'clock. 

Lateran  Museum,  every  day,  10  to 

3  o'clock. 

MosTK  Di  Pietjl,  Thursday,  10  to 
3  o'clock. 

RospiGLiosi  Casi.so,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

SciARRA,  Saturday,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

St.  Luca,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Spada,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Vatican,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock, 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday  at  12 
^the  pictures  and  the  Etruscan  Museum 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  Mondays). 

Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano,  every  Sundaj,  10  to  II5 
o'clock ;  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. 


Aleani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock; 
permission  required  from  Don  Vin- 
cenzo  Colonna,  Piazza  del  Gesu. 

BoRGHESE,  the  grounds,  every  day, 
except  Monday,  after  12  o'clock;  the 
Museum  of  Sculpture  at  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  only  on  Saturday,  2  to  4  o'clock. 


LoDovisi,  Thursday,  1 2  to  4  o'clock, 
when  the  family  does  not  reside  there ; 
permission  to  be  obtained  by  addressing 
a  written  application  to  Prince  Piom- 
bino.  Piazza  Colonna. 

Medici  Gardens,  every  day.  En- 
trance through  the  Palace  of  the 
Acade'mie  de  France. 

Pamfili,  for  riding  and  driving, 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

ToRLONiA,  Wednesdays,  1  to  3 
o'clock  ;  permission  at  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia's,  Via  dei  Fornari. 

Orti  Farne.'Jiani,  Thursday,  on 
writing  name  at  entrance.  Excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Ceesars. 


The  ctistodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  except  at  the 
Capitol  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  12  to  3  o'clock,  and  at  the  Vati- 
can on  Monday  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
when  these  galleries  are  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Permissions  for  the  Catacombs — ex- 
cept those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  are 
always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar's oflBces,  No.  70,  Via  della 
Scrofa  ;  those  for  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican  Gardens,  the  Mosaic 
Manufactory,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
from  the  authorities,  through  the  di- 
plomatic missions  and  consulates.  The 
Crypt  of  St.  Peter's  is  shown  to 
gentlemen  without  an  order  before 
1 1  a.m.  ;  for  ladies  a  special  permis- 
sion is  required,  which  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  Cardinal  Datario  on 
paying  a  small  fee  through  a  banker, 
or  at  Spithover's  Librarj-. 
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62.  A  LIST   OF   THE  PKINCIPAL   CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January. 

1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. — 
High  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  1  It) ;  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  II  Gesu  and 
San  Andrea  della  Valle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  a  sermon  and  Te  Deum. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St.  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  Benediction  of  the  Animals  (p. 
143). 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  {Catedra  di  S.  Pietro). — High 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Feast  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the 
Aventiue,  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabianus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Agnes,  at  Sant'  Ag- 
nese,  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p.  137),  and 
especially  at  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  139). 

*  The  visitor  will  find  all  the  other  holidays, 
Church  festivals  and  ceremonies,  noticed  iu 
detail  in  the  '  Diario  Romano,'  an  almanac 
published  on  authority  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  and  in  '  L'Annde  Liturgique  h  Rome," 
par  le  Ohanoine  Barbier  de  Montault.  The 
most  remarkable  are  described  in  the  present 
volume  under  the  beads  of  the  Churches  where 
they  take  place. 


25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paol,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  chains. 


February. 

2.  Feast  of  the  Purification. — 
High  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  11 ;  before 
which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  115). 

Many  of  the  other  festivals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
being  moveable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  1 15)  and  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  115  to  123,  126,  158,  &c.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music.  It  is  also 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to;  several  of  these  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  worth  noting  : — 

Ash  Wednesday  —  at  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

\st  Thurs.  in  Lent — San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (p.  158). 

2nd  Tues.  in  L.  —  Sant'  Anastasia 
(p.  140). 

2?wZ  TJiurs.  in  L. — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Perna,  ch,  seldom  open  (p.  ]63). 
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2nd  Sund.  in  L. — S.  Maria  in  Doni- 
nica  (p.  173). 

2nd  Mond.  in  L. — S.  Clemente  (p. 
148). 

2nd  Tues.  in  L. — Sta.  Baibina,  ch, 
very  seldom  open  (p.  145). 

2itd  Wed.  in  L. — Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncovered  (p.  147). 

2nd  Frid.  in  L.—S.  Vitale  (p.  197). 

3rd  Mond.  in  L. — Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  wheu  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor'  de'  Specchi  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  157). 

3rd  Tues.  in  />.— Santa  Pudenziana, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  188). 

Zrd  Wed.  in  L. — San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastian©  (pp.  19.3  and  18(»). 

Zrd  Frid.  in  L. — Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini  (p.  194). 

ith  Sund.  in  L. — Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
rusalemme  (p.  156  . 

ith  Mond.  in  L. — I  Santi  Quattro 
Coronati  (p.  189). 

4<fe  Frid.  in  L.— Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  very  seldom  open 
(p.  145). 

Wi  Sal.  in  L. — S.  Nicolo  inCarcere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
Friday  (pp.  36  and  181), 

5th  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday. 
— St.  Peter's. 

50i  TJiurs.  in  L. — S.  ApoUinare,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  143). 

5th  Frid.  in  L. — San  Siefano  Ro- 
tondo  (p.  194). 

5th  Sat.  in  L. — San  Giovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  and  San  Cesareo ;  churches  very 
seldom  open  (pp.  160,  148) 

Gth  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  115). 

Gth  Mond.  in  L. — San  Prassede,  near 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ;  subterranean  ch. 
open  (p.  18G). 


6fh  Mond.  in  L. — Santa  Prisca  fp. 

188). 


Returning   now   to    the    feasts   and 
ceremonies  on  fixed  dates  : — 


February. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
— at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  clmrch  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  147,  157). 


March. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gregory  THE  Great 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
160). 

16.  Feast  of  San  Filippo  Neri — at 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  -where  he 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family  (p.  294). 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Convent  of  San  t'  Isidoro 
(p.  161),  with  a  sermon  and  eulogium 
of  the  protector  of  Ireland  ;  also  at  the 
ch.  of  S.  AgaU  de'  Goti  (p.  1 30) .  High 
mass  in  both. 

25.  Feast  of  the  Annonciation — 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  &c.  (p. 
170). 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Baibina  (p.  145). 


April. 

21.  Anniversary  of  the  Founda- 
tion OF  Rome,  2616  years  ago. 

2.3.  Fea.st  of  St.  George  — at  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro,  wliere  his  skull, 
standard,  &c.,  are  exposed  (p.  158). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist.— Grand  procession  of  the  clergy 
from  the  ch.  behind  the  Piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia  to  St.  Peter's  (p.  164). 
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29,  Feast  of  St.  Peter  M artfr— 
at  the  eh.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May. 

3.  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross— at  Santa  Croce  in  Geni- 
salemme,  when  the  relic  of  the  Cross  is 
shown  (p.  15ti). 

6.  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 
tina  (p.  160). 

The  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of — 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord— grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica;  and  14  days  later  (p.  123). 

The  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday— 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
Chapel. 


August. 


May. 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana  — 
open  rarely  (p.  188). 

26.  Feast  of  San  Filippo  Neri— 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vallicella  (p.  178). 

June. 

4.  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini— 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  after 
which  the  Pope  carries  in  procession 
the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

24.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  at  the  Lateran  d 
123).  '^' 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul— high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  U9)  at  9  a.m.  Exposition  i 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
the  Lateran  p.  123;.  Illumination  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  the  Monte  Pincio. 


1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli— 
when  the  chains  of  the  Apostle  are 
exhibited  (p.  185). 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— high 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  I'd. 
129).  "^  ^ 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis— mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  fp 

163j. 

September. 

7.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

November. 


1.  All  Saints— high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  music  in  the  ora- 
tory at  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  178). 

2.  All  Souls  —  high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  147). 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia— 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Trasfe- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited :  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  147).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  where  the 
body  of  St.  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  3'I4). 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Cleraente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  the  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  &c.  (p.  154). 

During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  with  a  sermon.    On 
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the  1st  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina;  aud  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  iu 
Vallicella  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  178), 


December. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Cok- 
cEPi'ioN — Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel. 

21.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Ceuci  is  open  on  this  day  (p.  281). 

24.  Christ-mas  Eve  —  nocturnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas  pp.  119,  129,  &c.'.  The 
sacred  maiiger-board  is  carried  on  this 
evening  iu  great  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Magfjiore.  Fine 
music  at  St.  Luigi  de'  Frances!,  at 
11  P.M.  (p.  163). 


25.  Christmas  D.\y— high  mass  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.  For  other 
ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  119, 
129,  &c. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen — high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  English  College  (p. 
119). 

27.  Feast  of  St.  John*  the  Evan- 
gelist— mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and 
at  the  Lateran,  wlien  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  exhibited  p.  123). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury—high  mass  in  presence  of  a 
section  of  theCollegc  of  Cardinals  at  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College,  which 
can  be  best  seen  by  strangers  on  this 
day  (p.  195). 

Z\.  Feast  of  St.  Silvester — Te 
Deiim  at  the  ch.  of  Gesu  in  the  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  municipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessings  rect;ived  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  l.'JS); 
also  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  193). 
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§  1.  Genekal  Topogkai'uy. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  Canipagna,  that  undulating  tract 
wliich  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ciminian  range  of  hills 
on  the  N.,  and  the  low  country 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  is  lat. 
41-  53'  52"  N.,  long.  12  28' 40'' E. 
of  Greenwich  ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  .^lian  Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
[Jiome.'] 


The  modern  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of 
these  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides  the 
city  into  2  very  unequal  portions,  tra- 
versing it  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  Minding 
course  of  about  3  miles.  On  the  1. 
bank,  the  Pincian.  Quirinal,  Viniinal, 
and  Capitol ine  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  encircling  the  irregular 
flat  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martins. 
This  area  includes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  modern  city,  the  seat  of  trade,  and 
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coutaias  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  Rome,  about  1  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on 
the  N.,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and 
E.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine,  the 
Aveutine,  the  Esquiliue,  and  the  Cseliau 
hills,  which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  are  comparatively  uninhabited. 
Their  surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
other  habitations  save  a  few  convents, 
villas,  and  houses  of  market-gardeners. 
The  Corso,  which,  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Rome  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  the  E.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pincian  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
E.  with  the  Viminal  and  the  Esqui- 
line.  This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  reside  ;  it  contains  the 
best  streets  and  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of 
the  city.  The  higher  portion  of  it 
is  intersected  by  2  long  streets :  one, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace ;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and 
the  valleys  that  separate  them. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the 
narrow  flat  which  contains  the  districts 
of  the  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
about  Ij  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearh-  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  maj' 
be  considered  the  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Passera  beyond  the  Porta  Portese  on 
the  S.  The  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are 


united  by  the  street  of  the  Lungara, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum. 


§  2.  Division  of  Rome  into 
Quarters  or  Rioxi. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  wljich 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  it.  It  is  divided  into 
14  l^ioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  ancient  J^cgiones  :  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  ai'e  irregular  in  their 
boundai'ies  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dern city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  although  agreeing  in 
number,  with  the  Regions  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  had 
their  councils,  their  captains,  and  their 
trained  bands ;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  great  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Pre- 
sidenti  de'  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  the  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modern 
city  includes,  the  2  most  northern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso  ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
(■)  lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts  will 
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euable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  localities 
of  many  interesting  objects.  1  .The  Rione 
Campo  Murzo  commences  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern  angle 
of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to  the  river 
behmdthe  little  Piazza  Nicosia.  About 
a  M.ird  of  the  Corso,  at  its  northern 
end,  lies  within  it.  On  the  E.  of  the 
Corso  it  includes  the  public  gardens  on 
thePincian,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinitii 
de'  Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  the  river  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  Ch.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Kipetta  and  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  the  Borghese,  Fiano 
(under  which  some  fine  architectural 
fragments  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
been  recently  discovered),  an»l  Kus- 
poli  palaces.  2.  The  Rione  Colonna  ex- 
tends along  the  depression  between  the 
Pincian  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  X.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  Corso,  and  including 
its  central  portion.  The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  district,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Corso,  are  the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Piuciana,  and  the  chs.  and  con- 
vents of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
doro.  W.  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  ^vith  the  Antonine  column  ; 
the  Chigi  and  Piombino palaces;  ilonte 
Citorio,  with  the  palace  of  the  Curia 
Innocenziana,  the  Capranica  Theatre, 
and  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  now  the 
Custom-house,  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 

3.  The  Rione  2/(?!i  extends  from  theN.E. 
walls  between  the  Porta  Salaraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  It  includes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Rignano  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Pal. 
Barberini,  the  Colonna  Palace  and  gar- 
dens, the  Piazza  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Piazza  della  Pilotta,  and  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

4.  The  Rione  Piipui  joins  the  former  at 
the  Corso,  and  extends  westward  over 
the  Campus  Martius.  It  includes  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of: 
the   Minerva,   the    Bonaparte,    Doria,  j 


and  Altieri  palaces,  the  Ch.  of  Gesii, 
the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
5.  The  Rione  ■>'.  Emtachio,  a  long  strip 
in  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
lies  along  the  western  side  of  the 
former  district.  It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,  the  Post 
office  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the  Valle  and 
Argentina  theatres,  and  the  churches 
of  Jj.  Agostino,  .S.  Andrea  della  \'alle, 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari.  (i.  Tlie  Rione  Pvntc,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  city,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridge  of  St.  An- 
gelo, and  the  churches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deirAnima.andS.Gio.di  Fiorentini  » 
7.  The  Rione  Purionc,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navona 
(the  site  of  the  Circus  A gonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  tlie  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschi  palaces, 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Daniaso,  and  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Porapey.  8.  The 
Rione  Pegi.ln  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.  It  includes  the  Farnese, 
Spada,  and  Cenci  palaces,  and  the 
English  College.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the 
river  from  its  centre.  The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  ^'ia  del  Fontanone  and 
the  Via  Giiilia,  nearly  ^  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  theTiberthrough  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  from  tlie  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.E. 
extremity.  9.  The  Rione  S.  An-^ch,  a 
small  district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  Partly  in  this  region  and  partly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  the  Ghetto,  the  qnar- 
:  B  2 
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ter  of  the  Jews.  The  Pons  Fabricius, 
now  the  Poute  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.  10.  yVif  l/Ci^rcvv  lies  between 
the  JauiculumandtheTiber.andextends 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  includes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Kipa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele,  and 
the  great  snutf  and  tobacco  manufactory. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Rione  covers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Eegio  Transtiber- 
ina;  andtheCh.of  S.  Pietroin  Montorio 
occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
Rione  are  the  Farnesina,  Corsini,  and 
Salviati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pictro 
in  Montorio,  S.  Crisogouo,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  Csecilia,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Barberiui,  Spada  and  Laute. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race  ;  their  dialect,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  -which 
refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  high  wall 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito. 11.  The  Boriju,  or  the  Citta  Leo- 
niua,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  iSIoorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
E.  of  which  were  the  Prata  Quintia, 
where  the  envoys  from  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  dictatorship  to  Camillus,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by   the   Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims   in   the 


early  ages  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
name  of  Sc^sm,  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 
district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  modern  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  ancient 
city.  12.  The  Rione  Jlunti,  by  far  the 
largest  in  extent  of  all  these  divisions, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  tlie  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  far  as  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirting  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Cffilian  hills.  It  includes  within 
this  extensive  area  the  Prjetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulns  iEmilius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castreuse,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  of 
the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta. 
Francesca  Roraana ;  the  Rospigliosi  Pa- 
lace; the  INIassimo, Negroni,  Altieri,  and 
Strozzi  villas  ;  the  Rly.  Stat.,  and  the 
E.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum .  1 3.  The 
Rione  Ccunpitclli,  on  the  S.IO.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  tianks  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Porta  Aj)pia,  or 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  ancient 
Rome,  including  the  Capitol,  a  part  of 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palatine, 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  We  find 
also  in  this  district  the  Passionist  Con- 
vent of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the 
Cajlian,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Gregorio,  the  Villa  Mattel ;  near  its  ex- 
treme angle  stood  the  PortaCapena  of  the 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  beyond  it  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  14.  The  Rione  Ripa,  the  last 
of  the  modern  districts,   embraces   all 
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the  southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Ca?lian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Aventine  and  Monte  Testaccio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modern  citizens, 
and  the  ishind  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
Tiiis  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  /Ksculapius,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  "Ship  of  the  Tiber," 
is  about  1100  ft.  long  and  330  ft. 
wide  iu  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  aud  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius  crosses  from 
its  southern  side  to  the  Trastevere.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Kione  liipa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  \'irilis  and 
of  \'esta  in  the  irregular  open  space 
of  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  the  ruined  Emiliau  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  aud 
Sta.  .Vnastasia ;  and  all  the  I.  bank  of 
the  TilH?r  from  the  Ponte  Rotto  down- 
wards. 


§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  Wdli  of  J.'r'iiw,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m. ;  the  length  of 
the  more  recent  walls  which  l)ound 
the  district  beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.  The  walls  on  the  1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  .Vurelian 
in  A.D.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and 
Narses,  and  by  several  popes ;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes ;  hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 


riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  I.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  iu  opus 
ret k '(hit "lit  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Miu-o  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but  are 
crested  with  nearly  300  towers ;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  .50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  .30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  as  are  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  one  view,  and  prevent  repeti- 
tion. 


§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1.561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up  ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  opus 
rctkulit'iiiicsWcA  the  J/i'rc/  Torto.  This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
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veneration  that  no  one  hay  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it.  Tliis  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  anti- 
quaries consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Ca?sars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  whicli  the 
ashes  of  Nero  were  deposited,  was 
situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  visible  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  It.s  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  Avestern 
slopes  of  the  modern  gardens,  not  far 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  but  not  a 
vestige  remains  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spot.  Beyond  the  ]Muro  Torto  are 
several  arches  which  appear  to  have 
formed  the  substructions  of  a  consider- 
able edifice  divided  into  two  or  more 
stories,  as  in  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine, 
and  also  in  opus  retic'ihttuia.  Between 
this  and  the  next  gateway  we  begin  to 
meet  with  some  walls,  after  passing  tlie 
19th  tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
which  exhibit  brick  masonry  of  the 
period  of  Houorius.  As  we  advance 
we  shall  meet  with  every  variety  of 
construction,  from  the  compact  brick- 
work which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  re- 
pairs of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork 
restorations  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Pc//-f'(P//!cwn-',  atine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  flanked  by  2  round  towers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopins,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  13elisa- 
rius,  who  had  his  camp  on  the  Pincian 
during  the  siege  by  Vitiges:  it  was  of 
secondary  importance,  as  no  great  road 
entered  Rome  by  it.  It  is  now  Availed 
up,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
degradation  of  Belisarius.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  tliis  story,  now  generally 
set  down  as  a  fable,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
"  Date  obolum  Belisario,"  as  they  passed 
the  gate   through   •which  he   had  led 


liis  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.  3. 
I'ortn  Salarit,  with  remains  of  2  round 
towers  in  brickwork,  built  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Salaria  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  called 
from  the  road  by  which  the  Sabines 
exported  their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric 
entered  Rome.  The  greater  part  of 
the  walls  beyond  this  is  in  brickwork, 
the  interior  portion  in  the  Villa  Bona- 
parte well  preserved.  4.  J'orta  Pia  :  it 
derives  its  name  from  Pius  IV.,  who 
rebuilt  it  1564,  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  left  it  unfinished 
at  his  death  ;  it  has  now  been  completed 
after  the  original  design.  On  eacii 
side  are  gigantic  statues  of  Saints 
Agnes  and  Alexander,  by  Amadon,  put 
up  in  186.5.  The  Porta  Xoinentana, 
which  it  has  replaced,  was  a  short 
distance  farther  on.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  marked  by  a  round  brick 
tower  on  one  side,  and  a  massive  sepul- 
chre on  the  other,  included  by  Aure- 
lian  in  his  wall.  The  Via  Nomentana 
passed  through  it.  At  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  from  the  angle  where  the 
streets  which  enter  the  city  by  this  gate 
and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood  the 
Porta  Col/lna  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
TuUius.  The  well-known  reconnois- 
sance  of  Hannibal,  when,  according  to 
Livy,  he  threw  a  spear  over  the  walls, 
took  place  on  this  side,  and,  if  he  had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  oF  Honorius  was  si- 
tuated the  Praetorian  camp  of  Tiberius, 
whose  quadrangular  enclosure  projects 
beyond  the  walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city.  It  is  clear  that  Aurelian  in- 
cluded this  celebrated  retrenchment  in 
his  line  of  walls;  .3  of  its  sides  were  left 
standing  when  it  was  dismantled,  and 
thus  aitbrded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone- 
work hastily  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius may  easily  be  recognised  by  its 
admixture  of  eveiy  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fragments  of  M'hite 
marble.     Several  portions  on  the  S,E. 
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side  are  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Agger  and  other  parts  of  the  wall 
of  Serving  TuUius,  which  were  situated 
at  a  short  distance.  One  of  its  gates, 
which  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
but  were  closed  by  Honorius,  may  also 
be  recognised.  At  the  southern  augle, 
the  Porta  Chiusa  represents  tlie  Fw-to. 
Viiitinalis  of  the  Aurelian  wall;  it  con- 
sists of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  of  6  smaller  ones, 
an  entablature  and  cornice,  and  iu  the 
same  style  as  the  other  gates  erected 
by  Honorius:  as  its  name  signifies,  it 
is  now  walled  up.  6.  /'"//«  .S'.  Lorenzo, 
witli  2  towers,  the  ancient  Porta  Tibur- 
tina,  erected  in  402,  during  the  reigu  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  by  the  ad^ace 
of  Stilicho,  and  formed  by  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  united  Marcian,  Julian, 
and  Tepulim  aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  over  it.  This  gate  opens 
ou  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  walls  be- 
tween this  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  are 
built  on  the  line  of  the  3  before-men- 
tioned aqueducts.  About  half  way  to 
the  Porta  Maggiore  1-4  corbels  project 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  evi- 
dently intended  to  support  a  hoard, 
and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  dwelling  which  Cicero  had  on  the 
Agger.  On  approaching  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore the  wall  has  been  cut  through 
for  the  passage  of  the  railway  to  the 
central  station.  7.  Porta  Muggiore,  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Rome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Claudiau  aqueduct.  It  formerly  included 
the  arches  over  the  Porta  Jxihicuna  and 
Porti  PriTxestinn,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius ; 
the  Porta  Labieana  was  closed,  and  the 
Porta  Pra?nestina  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 

2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces,  which  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  66").  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  facade  of  this  gate, 
which  now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and 

3  piers,  is  extremely  imposing.  The 
circumstance  of  the  aqueducts  being 
iiirried  over  it  explains  the  original  ob- 


ject of  this  splendid  monument.  There 
are  3  inscriptions  on  it:  one  recording 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius 
brought  into  the  city  the  aqueduct  which 
bore  his  name;  the  2nd  relating  to  the 
restorations  by  Vespasian ;  and  the  3rd 
to  those  by  Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the 
channels  for  the  water,  the  lower  one 
being  that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the 
upper  of  the  stream  called  the  Anio 
Novus.  We  see  ut-ar  this  point,  from 
the  modern  road  outside,  built  into  the 
city  wall,  the  flank  of  an  arch  oi  pcpc- 
rino,  in  which  may  be  recognised  the  3 
channels  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulau,  and 
Julian  acjueducts;  the  Marcian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest. 
Close  by  has  been  found  the  subter- 
ranean Matercourse  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 
The  remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius, 
which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and.  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  roads  whicli 
pass  out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rt.") 
to  Colonna,  Valmoutone,  &c.,  the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San 
Germano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Pra?neste,  with  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  An)an  colony  of 
CoUatia.  The  Aurelian  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct  for  some  distance.  Far- 
ther on  it  passes  behind  the  Horti  Va- 
riani  and  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirts  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  which 
was  included  by  Honorius  in  his  line  of 
fortifications.  9.  Porta  di  Sm  Giovanni, 
modern,  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the 
16th  century.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  A^iuaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  family,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it;  it 
is  memorable  as  the  gate  through 
which  Belisarius  first  entered  Rome. 
It  was  also  by  it  that  Totila  gained 
admission,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isau- 
rians.  The  ancient  gateway  is  now 
Mailed  up,  and  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin  from  the  outside.  The  gate  of 
S.  Giovanni  is  well  known  to  travellers ; 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Albano  and 
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the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it.  A 
short  way  beyond  this  gate  some  frag- 
ments of  the  substructions  of  the  Late- 
ran  palace  have  been  included  in  the 
wall  of  Honorius;  tlie  Aqua  Crabra, 
the  modern  Mariana,  is  crossed  further 
on,  and  enters  the  city  under  a  gate, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Porta 
Jletronia ;  the  Aurelian  wall  near  here 
is  well  preserved;  through  this  gate 
opened  the  Via  Ai'deantiua.  An  in- 
scription inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Eoman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  evidently  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  si- 
tuated at  a  short  distance  inside  of  it, 
although  no  unaltered  portion  of  this 
kingly  construction  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  Honorius,  or  Be- 
lisarius.  11.  Porta  Latina,  also  closed. 
It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a 
good  travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for 
a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.  The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross  or  labarum)  on  the  keystone  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  re- 
paired by  Belisarius.  According  to  the 
Church  tradition  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist suffered  martyrdom  inside  of 
this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.  The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween here  ami  its  extreme  eastern 
prolongation,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
is  (12)  Porta  di  San  Sebasfiano,  the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with 
2  fine  semicircular  towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble  blocks,  probably  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  ^lars,  which  stood  out- 
side of  it  on  the  1.  This  gate  is  well 
known  from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch 
of  Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Aurelian  construction.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation   among    antiquaries.     The 


site  of  the  ancient  Porta  C'apcna,  where 
the  AppianWay  commenced, is  1500yds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  di  S. 
Gregorio  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  between  it 
and  the  modern  gate,  having  stood  out- 
side the  more  ancient  one  of  the  TuUian 
circumvallation.  Between  the  Porta 
Appia  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are 
the  bastions,  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
constructed  by  Paul  HI.  in  the  IGth 
centy.,  from  the  designs  of  San  gal  lo. 
They  are  finely  built  of  brick  with 
a  deep  cornice.  13.  Porta  cU  Sun 
Paolo,  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Oxticnsis ;  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  mo- 
dern entrances  to  Rome.  The  inner 
portion,  which  consists  of  2  arches,  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It 
is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Totila's 
second  entrance  into  Rome.  The  pyra- 
mid of  Caius  Cestius,  like  ail  the  an- 
cient tombs,  stood  ouiside  the  walls,  for- 
merly on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  is  here 
included  in  the  wall  of  Honorius,  which 
proceeds  towards  the  Tiber,  round  the 
base  of  Monte  Testaccio,  ascending  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  distance  from  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  to  the  Tiber  is  Suo 
paces ;  on  it  are  several  towers,  some 
portions  of  which  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa  derived  from  the  tombs  which 
bordered  the  Via  Ostiensis.  On  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  present 
altogether  a  more  modern  aspect;  the 
greater  part  were  constructed  by  Inno- 
cent X.  and  Urban  VIII.  The  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
extends  from  the  Septimian  arch  to 
the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Farnesina  Palace,  presenting  some 
ruins  of  square  towers.  Within  their 
circuit,  particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
may  be  still  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian and  Honorius,  with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.  The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district : — 14.  Porta  Portesc, 
built  by  Urban  VIII.,  half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P.  Por- 
tnensis  of  Aurelian,  on  the  road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the  Ti- 
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ber.  15.  Porta  diSan  Pmiqrazio,  on  the 
•Taniculum,  the  Porta  Aiirclin.  The 
groimds  of  tlie  Vilhi  Panifili  Doria  lie 
to  tlie  westward.  Tlie  Acqua  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
vere  at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
tliey  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after  hundreds  of  men  had 
perished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  had  been  lavished  with- 
out restraint.  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  etfects  felt  by  the  he- 
sieged,  and  here  especially  did  the  Ko- 
mans  exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Pancrazio  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
and  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  frequent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  l)astioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  struggle  ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
l)uilt  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
in  height,  it  formed  a  real  fortress 
within  the  outer  wall  upon  which  the 
French  had  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  .Taniculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  IC.  Port'f  Carallc/gicri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-road  to  Civita 
A'ecchia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
.Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalry  barrack  close  by.  17.  Porta 
Fiihbrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.     18.  Porf'i  /'.'rtir^ri,  also  walled  up. 


in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  their  first 
approach  to  Rome  in  1849.  19.  Porta 
Angelica,  erected  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  to  Monte 
Mario.  20.  Porta  di  CastcUo,  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
closed. 


§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  bridges  of  ancient  Rome  five 
only  are  now  standing.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Ponte  S.  Anjclo,  the  ancient  Pons 
iElius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom  it 
was  built.  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  ot  stone- work  casing  and  t  he 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  3rd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  20O  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  15o0  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  ICGS 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pons  'J'rimnphalis,  Aurelii,  or  Vati- 
canns ;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
hniir  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
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rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  ofthe 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Triuuiphalis  a  suspension  bridge 
was  erected  in  1863,  forming  a  com- 
munication Avith  the  Luugara  and  Tras- 
tevere  from  the  Rioue  Ponte. 

3.  I'onte  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Ponte  ck''  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fabriciits,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  a.u.c.  70S ;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertiuius  : — ■ 

"  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  pra^ccpta  ha;c,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  noii  tristem  ponte  reverti." 
Hoii.  Sat.  li.  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ko- 
man  bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

L.  FABKICIUS  C.  F.  CVR.  VIAR.  FACIVN- 
DVBI,  COERAVIT.  EIDEMQ.  PROBAVIT.  Q. 
LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX. 
S.  C.  PROBAVERVNT    (A-U.C.  733). 

5.  Punte  S.  Bartohmnico  connects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trasteveie. 
It  is  the  ancient  P<jns  C'l-'stins  or  G ra- 
ti./mis.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  government 
of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
in  A.u.c.  708.  Two  long  inscriptions 
on  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored A.D.  3G7  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.     It  consists 


of  1  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

(3.  Ponte  Potto,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons 
yEiailiiis,  called  in  later  times  P.  Sena- 
torius  and  Lapidem.  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  L.  jEmilius  Lepidus  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  A.u.c.  573, 
and  finished  by  P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus 
and  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  the  censors, 
in  A.u.c.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  ^milian  family.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabalus  was 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  13th  centy.  it  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  III.  in 
1554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere, with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  this  fragment  sufficiently 
explains  the  modern  name.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  the  ruined  edifice  as  its 
W.  pier.  The  opening  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  sub- 
structions of  the  massive  quay  on  its 
left  hank  are  best  seen  from  this 
bridge ;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere  by 
which  it  was  approached  have  been 
recently  broken  up  to  render  the 
approach  easier. 

7.  Pons  SiibUciiis,  a  name  derived  from 
the  beams  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  bridges.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Ancus  Martins  (a.u.c  114).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Codes 
witlistood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Romans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroism 
made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
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afterwards  be  repaired  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pontiffs..  It  suffered 
frequently  from  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1  5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  were  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  only  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  hospital  of  San 
Michele  and  quay  of  the  Eipa  Grande. 
Near  here,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
some  very  ancient  mooring  corbels 
have  been  recently  discovered. 

Ponte  Molle  (see  p.  428). 

§  6.  Panoramic  View  of  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  IJome 
will  find  it  useful,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Kome  itself,  but  of  the ', 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which  : 
it  is  situated.  There  is  no  spot  so  \ 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose 
as  the  Tovxr  of  the  Copitol,*  from 
its  height  and  central  position;  and 
we  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  understand 
the  antiquities,  to  study  them 'with  the 
least  diflficulty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
the  vexation  arising  from  a  constant 
recurrence  to  authorities,  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of 
the  environs  of  Eome  before  him. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation ;  and 

*  The  keys  of  the  tower  being  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  is  ex- 
tveraely  diniiult  to  obtain  permission  to  ascend 
to  the  top.  ■ 


the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
Avhile  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  countrj', 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
country  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terraciua  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 
points ;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Slonte  Cimino  or  Monte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano,  of  which  the 
wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino  is  the 
highest  point,  between  which  and  the 
Apennines  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  oc- 
cupies the  low  region.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains surround  like  an  amphitheatre 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 
Campagna  ;  while  the  more  picturesque 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Latium  on  the  S.E.  are  studded  with 
villages,  each  representing  some  site 
of  classical  interest.  Along  the  plain 
from  N.  to  S.  the  Tiber  winds  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground  on  one  side  are  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world ;  on  the  other  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  mo- 
dern city;  so  that  the  Capitol  may 
be  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead — the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
of  the  Caesars. 
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In  the  chain  of  hills  towards  the  j  Praeueste"  of  Horace.  Along  the  range 
S.E.  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban  of  these  hills  the  principal  town  to  be 
Mount,  now  calledJ/&«<e  Cfiio,  on  which  I  seen  is  Ticoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  sur- 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  rounded  by  olive-groves  and  woods, 
now  replaced  by  a  convent  of  Passion- '  From  that  point  the  Anio  flows  into 
ist  monks.  Beneath  the  summit,  and  i  the  plain  towards  its  junction  with  the 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  plain  ,  Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  Latium 
on  the  rt.,  is  Alhano,  of  which  the  gate  I  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 
alone  can  be  seen  from  here  ;  the  site  j  and  to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
is  well  marked  by  the  grove  of  ilexes  I  lofty  pointed  peak  of  Monte  Gcufiru,  the 
of  the  Villa  Doria  ;  a  little  to  the  1.  is  |  Lucretilis  of  Horace;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 
the  town  and  palace  of  C'astcl  Gandolfo  turesque  hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 
amid  the  woods  bordering  the  lake  of  Cesi.and  of  St.  AngeloinCapoccia,  the 
Albano;  and  on  the  rt.  "the  low  hills  !  ancient  i/o;(<<?s  Cormcidani ;  and  farther 
of  Monte  Giove,  occupying  the  site  1  on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
of  Corioli  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  j  wooded  range  that  surrounds  Mentana, 
Lanuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge  \  the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the  ;  hill  and  town  of  J/on!!<?  iiofowrfo,  marked 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Louga,  by  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
^nd  may  be  easily  recognised  by  tbe  line  hill  of  C'astcl  Gi'tbilco,  overlooking  the 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent !  Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Palazzuola.  On  the  1.  of  Monte  '  of  Fideua;.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of 
Cavo  is  a  wide  plain  called  the  C((mp  ( the  Campagna  is  the  classical  Soracte, 
of  Hannibal,  where  the  Carthaginian  '  whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
general  took  up  his  position  during  the  feature  in  the  Koman  landscape.  It 
siege  of  Rome.  The  peak  at  the  oppo-  stands  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
site  side  of  this  plain  is  Monte  I'ila, .  the  Sabine  territory,  and  close  to  the 
the    space    between   these    two    points  ;  Etruscan  frontier. 

being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol-  Having  passed  in  review  the  more 
canic  crater  of  elevation.  A  little  below  distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
the  Camp  of  Hannibal  the  village  of  rama,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
^occa  (?iA'7J':(,  perched  upon  the  crest  of  the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
a  rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
of  liivy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  ruin 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome.  On  will  be  given  in  the  sulisequent  pages, 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Fcrrata.  Farther  | 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  isFrascoii,  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.  In  the  distance  be-  the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
yond  is  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Pila.  !  Seven  Ililh.  These  may  be  recognised 
In  a  line  between  it  and  Frascati  is  without  much  liitficulty  from  our  pre- 
the  height  on  which  Tusculum  and  its  sent  position,  which  commands  also 
citadel  stood.  Farther  to  the  1.  are  the  many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
villages  of  Monte  Porzio,  Pocca  Priora, !  cessarily  be  included  in  the  following 
and  Jfwf«  Co77(/)a#/-i';  and  on  the  last  and  j  general  sun-cy.  Beginning  with  the 
lowest  eminence  of  the  Alban  range  in  '  Capitoliue,  the  Mons  Saturnius  of  tlie 
this  direction  is  the  village  of  ColonnaA  earliest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  La-  the  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
bicum.  I  group  of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a 

In  the  opening  of  the  plain  between  [lart,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  mouu-  hill  upon  which  ■  rises  the  oh.  of 
tains  may  be  recognised  the  large  the  Ara  Cceli  on  one  side  and  the 
village  of  Za^jvi-oto,  about  midway  be-  Monte  Caprino  with  the  Palazzo  Cafla- 
tween  Colonna  and  the  more  distant  relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
town   of  Palestrina,   the    "  frigidum   Mere  o  cupied  by  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter 
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The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
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Capitolinus  oa  the  rt.  (w«e  suppose  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  Corso),   and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii , 
oil   the    1. :    the  space   between  them, 
on   which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Interiuontium,  and  in  more  ancient 
times   the   Asylum.     The  cli.   of  Ara 
Cieli  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  i 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple   of 
Jupiter    Capitolinus;     on    the    other' 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Cala- 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in  ' 
the    Caftarelli    gardens,    and    beyond,  ' 
and  nearer   the  Tiber,    the  house  of| 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  chief  and  rival  of 
Komulus;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine,   in   a   garden    on    the  modern  j 
]Monte  Caprino,  we  still  see,  although  | 
diminished  in  height  by  the  accumula-  | 
tion  of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Kock.     From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  we  may 
trace  a   seuiieircle  from  the   Piucian 
Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  modern 
city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing in  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.     This  area  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  lionie  as  it  existe<l 
before   the   time   of  Augustus.      Tlie 
heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
ForiDii,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies    immediately   below   us ;    it    will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.    The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
spot  will  be  described  in  a  sul>se(]uent 
page,  under  the  article  "  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitoline,  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.     Above 
the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Kome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  tlie  Palace  of  the  Caisars,  in  ' 
the  midst  of  gardens.   Farther  to  the  rt.  j 
is  the  Arcntinc,  its  X.AV.  base  washed  \ 
by  the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned 
by  the  churches  of  Santa  Sabina,  Sant" 
Alessio,  and  II  Priorato.     In  the  valley, 
the  Vallis  Murcia  of  the  kingly  jieriod, 
between  these  'J  hiiis,  was  the  Circus 
"Nlaximus,   the   nearest     extremity   of 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
tall  chimney  of  the  Roman  gas-v.'orks. 
Over  the  Coliseum  the  eye  I'ests  on  the 


magnificent  Basilica  of  the  Laterau, 
marking  the  extreme  N.E.  boundary  of 
the  Civlian.  N.  of  the  Ca?lian,  and  on 
the  1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  J'sqnilinr, 
more  extensive  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  ruins  of  the  Haths  of 
Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the E.  The Qnirinal, along  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  here- 
after on  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Milizie  (vul- 
garly known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
the  walls'  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  tl;>  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
mong  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  IV- 
iii'iial,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  eminence;  apart 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Perna  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point, 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  Avalking  from  the  Trinita  de'  Monti 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  ^■iminal  is 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  hills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Servius  TuUius  ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  -Uonto  Pincio,  the  W//o>- 
JIorf^''"r"in,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modern  Komans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Joidculum,  at 
tlie  foot  of  which  lies  the  modern 
quarter  of  Trastevere  ;  at  its  southern 
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extremity,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the 
Mcnte  Verde,  overlooking  the  Tiber;  be- 
yond, to  the  N.  of  the  Janiculum,  is  the 
Vatioon ;  and  in  the  exti'eme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Mellini,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Home.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Monte 
Testaacio,  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aurelian  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
we  are  standing,  the  higher  mass  of 
the  Aventine  intervening. 


§  8,  General  Review  of  the  Ruins. 

The  Ruins  of  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period  ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular ;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, although  the  sites  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  Evander  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  made  out. 

1.  T/ie  Kinglij  Period (b.  c  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Kome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
familiar.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin 
settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Germalus  or  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  the 
earlier  settlement  of  Evander  and 
his  Arcadians,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colony  of  Tatius  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Cujlian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
principal  of  which  was  called  Lucerum; 
they  were   dependent  on  the   others. 


and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Cielian  and 
the  Esquiline,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.  The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150  years  from  tlie  foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber :  the 
other  poetical  antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Juturna,  before  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  built  of  lai"ge 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.  These  remains  are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (b.c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus  (b.  c. 
610);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agijer  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Viminal  in  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  of  the 
Avails  of  the  same  king,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Quirinal,  before  the  Pope's 
stables,  and  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W.  declivities 
of  the  Aventine ;  the  remains  of  the 
quay  on  the  1,  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima ; 
some  substructions  near  the  Arco  Sa- 
lara,  possibly  of  the  Porta  Trigemina ; 
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very  probably  the  massive  substruc- 
tions of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  volcanic 
tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  in  the  Vigna 
Nussiner,  now  a  public  promenade,  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  which  some  antiquaries  attribute 
to  the  earliest  constructions  of  the 
kings,  and  even  to  Romulus. 

2.  The  Consular  or  Republican  Period 
(b.  c.  .510-30). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  monu- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period  ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this ;  but  the  expla- 
nation at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  historical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  Cb.c.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods - 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
(Jreece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 


mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via  Appia  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  through  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures M'hich  can  now  be  recognised 
are  few.  It  is  probable  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caflarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts  it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus 
as  early  as  b.c.  77.  Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,  they  show  that  in  all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  has  claims  to  so 
high  an  antiquity  is  that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
rebuilt  during  the  republic ;  but  how 
far  the  present  edifice  may .  have 
undergone  subsequent  alterations  is 
uncertain.  Beneath  the  ch.  of  San 
Niccolo  in  Carcere  are  some  early 
substructions  and  columns,  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  temples  of 
Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety,  which 
dated  from  the  Republican  period. 

The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the 
Marcian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  little 
appears  to  belong  to  the  consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  tlie 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  dui'ing  the  early 
period  of  the  empire.  The  theatre  of 
Pompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  The 
foundations    of  the    Emilian  Bridse ; 
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some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting   the    island   of    the   Tiber 
-with  the  1.  bank ;   and  the   facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
"ship"   of  jEscnlapius ;   are  likewise 
considered  to  be  republican  works,  as 
also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, now  covered  up  beneath  extensive 
brick  substructions  of  the  early  Cffisars, 
discovered  in  Jan.  1864,  in  the  Via  della 
Dataria,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal 
from  the  Campus  Martius.     This  fine 
specimen    of   republican    construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangualis  of  the  Ser- 
vian  Wall.     From   an    inscription    it 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  members 
of  the  Sempronia  family   (see  p.    74). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchi'al  monu- 
ments.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  in 
the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to  where 
stood  the  Porta  Eatumena  and  the  wall 
of  Servius  TuUius,  is  the  tomb  of  C. 
Poblicius  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted    to    be    a    rep;:hlican    ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  how^'ver,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appiau  Way.     Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and   the  Porta   di   S.   Sebastiano   the 
P.  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  is  the  most 
interesting,  in   an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  aU  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient   Rome — the    tomb   of   the 
Scipio    family,    now    a    subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions   in   the  Vatican   Museum 
were  obtained.     2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is    the   magnificent   circular  tomb   of 
Cecilia  jNIetella ;   1  m.  farther,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
belonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 
republican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
still  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of  a  very 
remote  date,  from  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture.    The  last  monuments  of  the 
IJepublican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the   arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated  Forum  of  Julius  Cffisar,  in  a 
dirty  courtyard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  Ghetarello,  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Martina. 

3.   T/ie  Empire  (b.c.  30— a. d.  476). — 
However  much   the    classical   enthu- 


siasm inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
Republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
Ave  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  woi'ks  of  splendour.  The 
Campus  Martius  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
edifices,  and,  like  many  cities  of 
modern  times,  the  ancient  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  taste 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  liis- 
torical  columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  preceded  them ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex- 
aggerated. Another  peculiarity  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  whicli 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martius  with  temples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remained 
to  the  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  name  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  in  the  city ;  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
long  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  now  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica ;  the  theatre 
of  ^larcellus  ;  the  portico  of  Octavia  ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
himself,  between  the  Corso  and  the 
Tiber.  The  pj  ramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
near  the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
was  erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 
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raent  of  Rome,  aud  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  immense  structures  erected 
hy  the  later  emperors.  His  gi'eat 
^vork  was  the  Pantheon  (b.c.  2G), 
the  best-prcsei*ved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  adjoining  his  baths. 
The  arch  of  Drusus  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  senate  after 
his  death  (b.c.  9),  and  is  the  oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  The  arch  of 
Dolabella,  on  the  Ca;lian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the 
loth  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its  antiquity  cannot  be  much  later 
than  that  of  Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d. 
14)  began  the  Praetorian  camp,  the 
outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ; 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
sei-pine,  whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preseiTed  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
raedin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine ; 
aud  Claudius  (a.-d.  41)  constructed 
that  noble  aqueduct  that  bears  his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  bj-  the  magnificent  building 
of  Nero  (a.d.  .54  \  The  fire  which 
he  is  accused  of  kindling  destroyed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and  upon  its  ruins  arose  his  golden 
house,  occupying  a  space  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.*  Xero  also 
rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed baths,  now  covered  by  modern 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  completed  the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
the    Basilica  of  St.    Peter's    and  the 

*  Some  very  massive  substructions  have  been 
recently  discovered  beneath  the  cb.  of  S.  Cle- 
mente  on  the  Esqiiilino ;  they  consist  of  walls 
))uilt  of  huge  blocks  of  volainic  tufa,  with  a 
cornice  in  travertine,  one  portion  upwards  of 
350  feet  In  length.  The  style  resembles  that  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Mrecenas ; 
thej'  are  surrounded  by  more  modem  brick  walls 
of  the  best  Imperial  period,  and  support  the 
early  Christian  constructions  of  the  newly  dis- 
interred basilica. 


Vatican  Palace,  and  memorable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suft'ered  martyrdom.  To 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence.  It  was  dedicate<l 
by  Titus  (a.d.  79),  10  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finalh' 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.  On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,  Titus  converted  a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.  Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
Cccsars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  .Terusalem  by  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.d.  9G)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  which  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.d,  93)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  funeral 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  Tivoli  was  on 
the  most  exaggerated  scale ;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gigantic  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  ^Elius  was  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 
important repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus  (a.d.  16P,  called  the 
Antouine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 
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the  Avell-known  monuments  of  Eome. 
The  arch  of  Septimiiis  Severus  in  the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d. 
205);  as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sous, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of  that 
locality.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  sqviare  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  same  locality.  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  rains  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Faruese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 
222).  Aureliau  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colouna  Palace, 
and  (a.d.  271)  accomplished  the 
gi'eatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Eome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  Avhich  have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  the  persecutions  of  his  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  tmtil 
the  time  of  Constautine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and  Kospigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ruins  bordering  on  the 
Forum  :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated  by  Constantino  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  tlie  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius to  the  memory  of  his  son  Eomulus 
(a.d.  311).  The  Pons  Gratianus,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Valentiuiau 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 


the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected.A.D.  COS  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  Au- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Eome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  .less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constautine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into  places  for  Christian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (4.55), 
Eicimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  quarries.  Belisarius 
employed  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted' the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aqueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  eveiything  outside  the 
walls ;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  To- 
tila is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
Eome  suffered  a  constant  succession 
of  calamities ;  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural precursors,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  centurv  5  inundations 
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ure  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the 
whole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
days.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
considerable  influence  in  leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.  The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all  previous  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  burnt  the  city 
from  the  Antonine  column  to  the 
Flaminiau  gate,  and  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.  The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  fortresses  by  the  ruling 
Komau  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Fraugipanis;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orsinis ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnas ;  the  Tomb  of  Cacilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetanis ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Contis  ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of -S'.  Maria 
ill  turribxs.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  13-1.5  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.  In 
1349  it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Counetable  de  Bourbon ; 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella. Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Appian 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 


and  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
AppianWay ,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Nereo  and  St.  Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  aveiy  early  pei'iod 
the  erection  of  neAv  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments  ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
stniction.  As  early  as  the  8th  ceuty.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  mined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  iEneas  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice :  "  De  Antiquis  ^di- 
ficiis  nondiruendis"  (14G2^.  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1 474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon  -  balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican 
to  construct  a  covered  way  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built 
the  Farnese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  "  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  removed  in  part  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tomb  of  Crecilia  Metella 
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to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  -with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  centtiry,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter's 
— an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb : — 

"  Quoil  non  fecerunt  Bai-bari,  fecere  Barboriiii." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minena  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culuni,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
tlie  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  !  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  Avith  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 


his  attention  that  there  are  few  ruins 
Avhich  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  beAvilder  him  upon  almost 
ever}^  question  of  Roman  topography ; 
besides,  these  vexed  questions  have 
been  impartially  reviewed,  and  treated 
with  no  ordinary  judgment,  in  Mr. 
Dyer's  article  J'oma  of  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Geography,'  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxviii.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  iu  spite 
of  what  has  been  Avritten,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  tlie 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up  : 
and  they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

"  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontorj'  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Bid  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ? " 
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"  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  tlie  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with 
Cicero ! 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd." 
Cln'hlf^  Harohl. 


1.  Tlie  Boman  Foc'm.— An  irregular 
quadrilateral  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil  considerably 
above  its  ancient  level.  Its  modern 
name  is  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  having  become  as  early 
as  the  ITith  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
a  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.  Within 
this  hollow  lay  the  Roman  Foinim, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
Aviiat  -were  its  true  boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of  niucli  learned  controversy ; 
a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  successive  antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In 
tlie  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times  ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
bj'  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  amidst  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  in- 
A'olved  every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and 
liad  either  bewildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
tliat  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  Avhich  pei-plexed  the  writers  of 
former  times ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly  on  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  facts, 
following  the  best  modern  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
w  hichstood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  space 
between  that  temple  and  the  three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  coubtituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Forum  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 
and  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  thus 


laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  "00  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— ?i<"ibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiijuaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries Avhicli  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hj'pothesis,  and 
adopted  the  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topography  of  the  Forum,  Canina  de- 
serves the  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Exposizionc  del  Furo  llouiaao,  and 
tlie  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
genei'al  work  entitled  '  Roma  Antica.' 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  Forum  and 
its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple,  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  our  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  we  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
by  Canina  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modern  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Consular 
period :  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Gabiiius  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it.  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
L.ains  of  16  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  series  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  Tahnkirium,  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modern  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 .5th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destruction.      The  following 
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1.  Shops  of  the  Notaries. 

2.  Site  of  Colonna  Duillia. 

3.  Site  of  Colonna  Mccuia, 

4.  Ancient   entrance  from  the 

Capitol  to  the  Forum.) 


3.  Pyramid  of  the  UmbilicusKonise 

6.  Siteof  MilliariumAureum. 

7.  Site  of  the  Arch  of  Tiberius. 

8.  Pedestals  for  Votive  Statues,  or 

Columns. 


9.  Entrance  to  the  Forum  Traiisito- 
rium. 

10.  Site  of  Basilica  i£milia. 

11.  Siie  of  the  Forum  of  Julius 
I         Copsar.  . 
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very  interesting  inscription  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Tabiilarium,  where  the  "tabu- 
lae," or  bron/e  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  presersed,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  substruc- 
tions, by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  78), 
has  been  recently  re-discovered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the   ^lamertine  prison  : — 

y.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.  X.  CATVLVS  . 
COS.  S\'BSTRVCTIONEM  .  ET  .  TABVLA- 
RIVM  .  EX  .  SEN".  SENT.  EACIEXDVM  . 
COERAVIT    .    EIDEMQA'E    .    PROB  ;      they 

are  therefore  interesting  as  repub- 
lican works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
Januarj',  1839,  Signor  Azzurri,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
teresting monument,  ^^^li^e  engaged 
in  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
prisons  then  beneath  the  Palace  of 
the  Senator,  he  found  concealed  among 
masses  of  modern  walls  the  series  of 
Doric  arches  of  the  Tabularium.  They 
are  23  feet  high,  and  about  11  wide. 
In  his  restoration  of  the  Tabularium 
Canina  supposes  this  Doric  portico  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  another  of 
the  Ionic  order,  scarcely  a  fragment 
of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  tlight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Fonim,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against 
it.  These  stairs  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
coustniction,  supported  npon  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Kome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
nidely    inscribed  c.   fanxivs  .  m.f  . 

cos.    DE   SENAT   SENT  CEDIT,    who    waS 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuaiy  Law  (161  B.C.).  These  stairs 
foiTued  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
into   the    Tabularium,   and   it   is   be- 


lieved that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  riotei'S  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (a.d.  69),  a  circumstance  that 
led  probably  to  their  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabularium 
has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose  of  foi-ming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museimi  of  the  Capitol. 
This  collection  contains  the  beautiful 
fragments  found  round  the  Temples  of 
Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Miners-a 
Chalcidica,  amongst  the  best  existing 
specimens  of  Koman  architectural  de- 
coration. 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bordering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  1.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  wide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
angular space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xaxtha,  close  to 
which  the  Koman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  sta- 
tues of  the  12  Dii  Consentes.  (See  p.  46.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  columns, 
in  the  foreground  on  the  rt.,  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  Gei-man  school  to  that  of  Vespasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  which  is  known  from  contempo- 
rary writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. The  position  of  the  MillMrimn 
Awemn  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  wall  faced 
with  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
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to  tbe  Arch  of  Septimiiis  Severus, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyramid.  This  semicircular 
construction  represents  the  ancient 
nostra,  the  conical  pillar  the  Umhlli- 
C'ls  Eonwe,  from  which  all  distances 
■within  the  walls  were  measured,  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Eome 
Avere  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aiireum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord ; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Litcr- 
inoniiuyn  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  latter, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Capitolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Capito- 
linus, which  we  now  see  passing  from 
before  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascend- 
ing tortuously  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Schola  Xantha, 
offers  in  this  space  one  of  the  best 
preserved  specimens  of  a  Eoman  cause- 
way. To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modern  eh.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  or  N.  side 
of  the  Fonim,  the  line  of  the  modern 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  nofo;  taherna:,  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  The  ch.  of  S.  Luca, 
or  Santa  Martina,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secreta- 
rium  Scnatus,  or  Basilica  Portia.  Behind 
it  stood  the  Forum  of  Julius  Cffisar, 
some  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of  which 
maybe  seen  behind  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  Hasilica  yEmilia, 
erected  by  Paulus  ^Emilius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principal  fragment  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing now  stauiudg.  The  mass  of  mo- 
dern houses  between  this  ch.  and  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is 


considered  by  recent  writers  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  called  the  Atrium  of 
Minerva,  and  farther  on  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Municipii.  The  Temple  of  Antoni- 
/iHS  and  Faustina,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  ^Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Forimi  in  this 
direction,  but  to  have  been  outside  of  it. 
In  front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  of  Fabitis, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum, 
proceeding  from  the  Ionic  portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Satura,  and  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  once  stood  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius,  cori'esponding  nearly  to 
where  the  modern  I'oad  ascending 
to  the  Capitol  crosses  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  On  the  rt.  is  the  wide 
open  space  occupied  by  the  Basilica 
Julia,  recently  uncovered,  3  of  the 
pilasters  which  supported  its  arches 
being  still  erect.  The  discovery  in 
1834  of  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
ancient  road  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice,  but  it  was  reserv^ed  to  the 
government  of  Pius  IX.,  under  the 
direction  of  Canina,  to  lay  bare  al- 
ready more  than  one-half  of  its  area 
and  its  floor  covei'ed  with  precious 
marbles.  The  solitary  column,  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  coliunn  with  a  buried  base," 

was  excavated  to  its  base  in  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaragdus,  in  a.b.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  3 
pedestals,  which  probably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars. 

The  Temple  and  Rostra  of  Julius 
Csesar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo- 
rum, near  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  op- 
posite the  3  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  architects  have  long 
regarded  as  models  of  tlie  Corinthian 
order,  and  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  moi'e  controversy  than  any  other 
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luiu  iu  the  Forum.  lu  former  times 
they  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  after- 
wards to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Graecostasis,  or  hall  iu  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  friendly  powers  were 
received  by  the  senate,  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  given  to 
them.  Recent  excavations  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  au  edifice  of  great 
extent,  and  Bunsen  considers  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  2'emplc  of  Mi- 
nerva Cko.lcklic'i,  built  by  Augustus  in 
connexion  with  the  Cm-ii  Julia,  the 
magnificent  structure  erected  by  that 
emperor  for  the  senate,  to  replace  the 
older  Curia.  The  mass  of  brickwork 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  part  of  this 
new  Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back 
the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  once  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  liomubis,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  connexion  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber.  The  residence 
of  the  Vestals,  occupying  the  site  be- 
tween the  churches  of  San  Teodoro  aud 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  In  line  from 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
to  the  ch.  of  Santa  ]Maria  Liberatrice, 
were  the  rctcres  tabemcr,  or  shops 
which  Tarquinius  Priscus  allowed  to 
be  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  where 
Virginjus  bought  the  knife  which 
saved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  have  thus  arrived  opposite  to  the 
Temple  of  Antoniti"s  mul  Faustinn,  and 
therefore  have  reached  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Forum.  It  will  be  useful 
now  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the 
Campo  Vacciuo,  lying  between  this  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Leaving  the  temple 
of  Antoninus,  we  enter  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sacni  Via.  On  the  1.  hand  the  first 
building  which  requires  notice  is  the 
small  circular  temple  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Da- 
niiano ;  it  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Remus,  and  by  Bunsen  the 
yEde.i  PoKitiv.m.  Near  this  are  2 
half-buried  columns  of  cipwllim,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 


of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  begun  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The  Sacra 
Via  was  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  iu  front  of 
this  edifice,  while  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  extended  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Arch  of  Fa- 
bius  to  that  of  Titus.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Among  the 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  playful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : — 
"  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacrii,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 
Nescio  quit!  mcditans  nugariun,  et  totus  in 
illis." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Coustau- 

tine  is  the  Arch  of  Tihis,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ro- 
man arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Summn 
Sacra  ^'ia,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  Behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  The  Sacra 
Via  passed  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us,  iu  the  valley 
separating  the  Esquiline  and  Coeliau 
hills.  Close  to  the  Meta  Sudans  is  the 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  their  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  details. 

Forum  of  Trajan. — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
ouce  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
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the  uuri vailed  coluniu  whicli  still  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  splendour  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
Avorld.  The  Forum  was  begun  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears 
after  his  return  from  the  Avars  on 
the  Danube,  and  completed  a.d.  114. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated 
ApoUodorus.  The  ground  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  the  16th  centy.  by  Paul  III.  ;  and  the 
French  authorities  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  pull- 
ed down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
During  this  operation  the  basements 
of  the  columns  were  discovered,  so 
that  the  different  fragments  have  been 
replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  positions.  The  design,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
ruins  and  from  coins,  included  the 
Basilica  called  Ulpia,  from  Trajan's 
family  name,  a  column,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  temple.  The  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  the 
colonnades  of  the  Ulpian  Basilica, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  about  a 
third  of  the  original  building.  The 
rest  is  buried  under  the  streets  and 
houses  which  close  upon  the  area  on 
either  side.  Every  excavation  made 
for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has  dis- 
closed some  fresh  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  Forum ;  the  columns,  similar  to 
those  now  visible  in  the  area,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  found  as  far 
distant  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  as 
well  as  those  recently  discovered  be- 
neath the  Pal.  Valentini,  of  fine  Pavon- 
azetto  marble,  and  of  the  fluted  Corin- 
thian order,  with  portions  of  a  handsome 
frieze  and  entablature,  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  erected 
to  Trajan  by  Hadrian.  The  funeral 
pillar  rises  in  the  oblong  area  Avhich 
led  from  the  Ulpian  Basilica  to  the 
Temple  of  Trajan :  on  each  side  of  it 
stood  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  The  Basilica  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  columns  of  grey 
granite ;  their  original  height  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  .55  feet.  Around 
the  area  are  numerous  fragments  of 
marble  capitals,  cTitablaturcs,  a  portion 
of  the  marble  pavement,  and  several 


votive  inscriptions;  and  in  a  court 
behind  the  Via  dclhi  Salita  del  Grillo, 
entered  from  the  house  No.  G  in  that 
street,  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of 
the  semicircular  wings  of  the  Forum. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  Ilestored 
plans  of  the  Forum  and  its  buildings 
will  be  found  in  Canina's  '  Roma  An- 
tica.'  The  Funeral  Column  is  de- 
scribed under  its  proper  head  at  p.  55. 

Forum  of  Ncrva,  or  Tramitorimn — the 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  {pcr- 
vium) — parallel  to  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Ca;sar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  aud  finished  by  Nerva.  The 
remains  of  this  Forum  and  its  temples 
are  described  under  Temples.  —  (See 
Temple  and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
p.  39.) 

Forum  of  Augustas,  adjacent  to  those 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  Cajsar,  was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
trances, the  modern  Arco  de'  Pantani, 
still  exists  open.  (See  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  p.  .38.)  The  outer  Avail,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  shorter 
diameters,  and  divided  into  nearly 
equal  heights  by  projecting  cornices  of 
travertine :  remains  of  4  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  now  walled  up, 
Avhich  afforded  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Forum,  may  be  traced 
along  its  base  in  the  adjoining  street. 

Forum  of  Julius  Cofsar,  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils ;  the 
ground  on  Avhich  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  ses- 
terces (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
Avas  the  second  erected  in  Rome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romanum 
behind  the  modern  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
i'l  fron  the  bronze  figure  of  Caesar's 
favourite  horse.     Some  very  fine  spe- 
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cimens  of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabimis 
and  travertine  belonging  to  tlie  outer 
wall  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  ofiFence  given 
to  the  citizens  by  Caesar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state. 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  /'.  Jlonrium 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifrons ;  the  /'.  Olitoriii.in,in;iiv  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita;  the  Portico  of  the  Argommts  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and 
the  F'.'i-iiiii  "f  Aittonini'.-i  by  the  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonua. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
CsGsar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  Romanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Roman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

§  10.  Palaces, 

I'oktce  of  the  Civsms. — The  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Ilortensius, 
Catiline,  and  Clodius.  He  attached 
to  it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  a  library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.  Tiberius  increased  this 
palace  towards  that  extremity  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Vcla- 
bruni.  Caligula  enlarged  it  towards 
the  Forum,  and  connected  it  MJth  the 
Capitol  by  a  temporary  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 


for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
direction  of  the  Coliseum,  and  along 
the  valley  between  the  Cajlian  and 
Palatine  hills.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  his  former  palace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the  house  of  Maecenas,  filling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of  the 
Ca;lian.  Vespasian  Mas  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits  ; 
Titus  employed  the  substnictious  on 
the  Esquiline  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the 
palace  to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine ;  and  Septimius  Severus  added 
his  Septizonium  in  a.d.  198  at  the 
S.W.  angle.  The  imperial  residence 
was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7th  century  the  southern  por- 
tion was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  in- 
habited by  Heraclius ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  at  least 
of  the  palace  was  entire  in  the  8th 
century.  Of  all  these  extensive  build- 
ings nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
of  the  several  parts  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless. 

"  Cyjiress  and  ivj-,  wc(.<l  and  wallllower  grown 
Matttd  and  niass'd  toRelher,  hillocks  lieap'd 
On  wbat  were  chambers,   arch   crush'd,  co- 
lumns strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

stoep'd 
In  subterranean  danips,  where  the  owl  pcep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight:— ♦Temples,   baths,  or 

halls.' 
Pronou)ice   who  can ;  for  all  that  Leaniinj; 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 
walls. — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls."  Chilile  HaroUl. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  1  jm.  in  circuit  ;  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  crumbled  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  portioned  out  in 
c  2 
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gardens  and  vineyards ;  the  grounds 
of  the  Orti  FuntesMni  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  summit  or  table-land  on  the 
noi'th-westei'n  side.  Adjoining  them 
on  the  S.E.,  and  occupying  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
the  FiUa  Spada  or  Pahtina,  which 
belongs  to  a  community  of  nuns 
of  the  Visitation.  A  road  com- 
mencing at  the  Arch  of  Titus  leads 
on  the  rt.  to  the  convent  of  S. 
Bonaventura,  and  separates  the  above- 
named  villas  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  and  from  the  rigna  di 
)S.  Sebastiano  on  the  S.E.  declivity.  On 
the  S.  are  the  Orti  Eoncioni  or  Castelli ; 
and  beyond  the  rkina  del  Collegio  In- 
glese ;  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Vigna  N'us- 
sincr,  at  the  base  of  the  Orti  Farnesiani, 
and  adjoining  the  Forum  Boarium.  In 
each  of  these  localities  we  shall  find 
some  ruins  to  engage  our  attention. 

Orti  Farnesiani  —  Palace  of  the 
CAESARS. — These  gardens,  entered  from 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  contain  the  most 
intex'esting  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  especially  since  the  recent 
excavations,  carried  on  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sig.  Pietro  l\osa,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  (They  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  visitors  being  only  re- 
quired to  write  their  names  on  enter- 
ing.; The  Orti  Farnesiani,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
were  purchased  in  186 1  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  for  a  sum  of  10,OOOZ. 
sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
excavations  on  a  large  scale,  and  laying 
open  what  remains  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Csesars. 

The  ruins  here  now  exposed  to  view 
consist  chiefly  of  the  Palace  erected 
by  Vespasian,  of  the  substructions 
of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  "\'ictor 
and  Jupiter  Stator,  of  the  House  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  the  Palace  of  Cali- 
gula with  its  baths,  the  gate  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  with  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Romulus ;  ascending  the 
stairs,  from  the  Campo  Vaccino,  we 
find  in  front  extensive  corridors  wliich 
formed  the  substruction  of  the  Palace 
of  Caligula,  extending  to  his  Therma;, 
situated  in  front  and  beneath  the  modern 


Casino.  Following  the  path  to  the  wall 
which  bounds  the  villa  on  the  1.,  is  a 
large  fragment  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus, 
which  ascended  from  the  Sacra  Via 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Porta 
Vet>'s  Palatii,  on  the  site  of  the  Porta 
JIugionis,  of  the  "Walls  of  Romulus ; 
fragments  of  the  P.  Palatii  are  still 
in  situ,  on  the  rt.  of  which  may  have 
stood  the  Ten^ple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  oppo- 
site the  houses  of  Numa,  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, and  the  Tarquins.  Beyond  this 
commenced  the  Palace  of  I'csjjasian,  the 
Sedes  Imperii  Romani,  and  ^Edes  Im- 
peratorum  of  ancient  writers ;  this 
stately  edifice,  erected  by  the  Flavian 
Emperors  when  they  removed  their 
residence  from  the  more  densely  inha- 
bited quarter  on  the  Esquiline,  com- 
menced by  Vespasian,  continued  by 
Titus,  Domitian,  &c.,  was  the  official 
palace  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries;  it  was  in 
part  built  over  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  portions  of  the  Palatine, 
the  Velia,  and  Germalis,  and  extended 
across  the  table-land  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Commencing  towards  the 
Sacra  Via,  the  ruins  on  the  right 
belong  in  part  to  the  Palace  of  Cali- 
gula, following  which  are  vast  sub- 
structions, supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  resting 
on  the  ancient  quarries  or  Latomise 
of  the  Palatine,  beyond  which  is 
the  Atrium  of  the  Palace,  followed 
bj'  the  Tablinum,  a  large  quadran- 
gular space,  out  of  which  on  the  rt. 
opened  a  Basilica,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  /«.  Jovis  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  SS.  Silvester 
and  Lawrence.  This  basilica  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  width  of  its 
nave ;  the  walls  and  apse  or  tribime 
are  well  preserved.  The  tribune  was 
enclosed  by  a  marble  network  railing- 
portions  of  which,  as  well  as  four  of 
the  columns  which  separated  the  nave 
and  aisles,  still  remain.  Here  justice 
was  rendered  in  the  Imperial  Palace, 
as  it  was  in  tliat  of  our  kings  at  West- 
minster. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tabli/Min,  and  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion on  the  1.,  is  a  large  hall  called  the 
Laznrixm.      Pevond  the   Tablinum   is 
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the  Ferlsti/luin,  out  of  ■which  a  modern 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  pretended 
Baths  of  liivia,  antecedent  construc- 
tions whicli  Vespasiau  used  as  founda- 
tions for  his  palace,  as  Titus  did  for 
his  Thcrnitc  on  the  Esquiline.  Farther 
on  is  tlie  Tricliiwun,  probably  the  apart- 
ment designated  as  Skflin  and  Joci^  t'e- 
natio  by  Julius  Capitoliuus,  where  the 
Emperor  Pertinax  was  when  the  Prtc- 
torians  attacked  the  palace  gate,  and 
from  which  he  fled  to  he  murdered 
by  them.  Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens 
on  rt.  the  NijmplMum,  with  remains 
of  a  large  fountain.  Beyond  the  Tri- 
clinium is  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  por- 
tico, which  formed  the  extremity  of 
the  Flavian  Palace  on  the  S.W.,  and 
under  which  may  be  seen  immense 
substructions  in  quadrangular  blocks 
of  tufa  of  the  Republican  or  early  Im- 
perial period.  The  Palace  of  Vespa- 
sian was  surrounded  on  the  W.  side  by 
a  portico,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  the  small  modern  Casino,  and 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Basilica  Jovis. 
Between  the  Corinthian  portico  and  the 
edge  of  the  hill  are  the  foundations  of 
two  edifices  called  the  Bihliot/icca  and 
the  Acailemia.  If  we  now  continue  to 
the  W.,  close  to  the  Nymphajum  have 
been  lately  discovered  foundations  in 
massive  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  Repub- 
lican period,  which  may  belong  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  founded 
during  the  Samnite  war  by  Fabius 
Maximus,  extending  by  a  succession  of 
steps,  partly  restored,  to  the  brow  of 
the  precipice  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus ;  and  beyond  it  a  small  edi- 
fice, perhaps  a  sacred  ^Edioula,  forming 
part  of  the  latter,  with  a  portico,  and  a 
small  Iinpluii'un.  This  temple,  which 
overlooked  the  Circus  Maximus  and 
the  Aventine,  was  preceded  by  a  flight 
of  steps  and  two  broad  terraces  reaching 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  are 
now  being  laid  bare.  The  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  several  vaulted  chambers  on 
the  rt.,  with  a  road  running  towards 
the  Velabrum,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
substructions  of  the  Uomus  Tiberiana  or 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  that  Emperor, 
whilst  the  small  quadrangular  space 
on  the  1.,  overlooking  the  Vigua 
Nussiner  and  the  Forum  Boarium,  was 


probably  the  site  of  the  Tw/ur  Foxistuli, 
where  Romulus  lived  when  he  settled 
on  the  Palatine.  From  here  a  path 
leads  along  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  formed  by  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  hill, 
where  we  reach  the  stupendous  ruins 
of  the  Porta  I'omauo,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Forum  Ilomaaum  by  the 
Clhus  Victorkc,  the  Porta  Romana 
having  been,  as  Festus  tell  us,  "  in- 
stitnta  a  Bomnh  infimo  C'liro  Victoricr." 
It  was  from  about  here  also  that  the 
famous  bridge  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Capitoline  hilt  was  carried  by  Caligula. 
In  the  chambers  adjoining  are  some 
good  specimens  of  fresco  and  stucco 
decorations :  portions  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Clivus  are  preserved. 
Between  the  P.  Romana  and  the 
modern  Casino  are  other  extensive  sub- 
structions of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
extending  to  the  Porta  Mugionis.  It 
must  have  been  somewhere  here- 
abouts that  stood  the  house  of  Clodius  : 
if  so,  that  of  Cicero  was  in  the  level 
space  below,  bordering  on  the  Sacra 
Via ;  their  relative  sites  being  well 
pointed  out  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
great  orator  addressing  Clodius  :  "Tol- 
lam  ultins  tectum,  non  ut  ego  te  despiciam, 
sed  ne  ta  desipcias  iirbem  cam  quam  dclcrc 
voluMi."  In  the  same  level  ground 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  inhabited  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Via  Nova  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Orti 
Farnesiani,  near  and  inside  of  the 
Porta  Palatii,  as  described  by  Ovid  : — 

"Inde   petcns  dextram    'Porta   est' ait    'ista' 

Palali, 
Hie  Stator,  hoc  pnmum  coudita  Konia  loco  est." 
Fast.  III. 

Not  many  objects  of  art  have  yet  been 
discovered;  the  best  being  a  mutilated 
statue  of  a  Genius  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  a  graceful  draped  female 
figure  ;  2  good  busts  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Titus,  and  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife 
of  Vespasian.  The  originals  having 
been  sent  to  Paris,  casts  have  been 
placed  in  a  small  museum  near  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Director,  in  which  have 
been  also  arranged  all  the  most  inte- 
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resting  objects  discovered  during  the 
excavations — glass,  coins,  signa  tegu- 
laria,  and  a  series  of  polished  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  marbles  used  in 
the  Pal.  of  the  Caesars.  The  discoverj' 
of  the  Clivus  Palatinus,  ascending  from 
the  Snmma  Sacra  Via,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  shows  that  a  valley  existed  here 
dividing  the  Palatine  in  two  parts — the 
Summa  Velia,  on  which  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Buenaventura ;  and  the  Germalis 
or  Palatine  properly  so  called,  extend- 
ing from  this  valley  to  the  Velabrum, 
and  the  heights  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Sig.  Rosa  has  adopted  a 
very  useful  plan  for  assisting  the  visitor 
in  the  examination  of  the  ruins,  by 
placing  large  placards  on  each  remark- 
able site,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  given  to  it  by  classical  writers, 
with  citations  from  their  works  where 
notice  of  them  will  be  found. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean 
chambers,  called  without  any  autho- 
rity the  Baths  of  Livia,  and  which  are 
now  reached  by  a  commodious  tlight 
of  steps.  They  were  dwellings  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice,  very  possibly  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  which,  like  on 
other  parts  of  the  Palatine,  and  be- 
neath the  Thermaj  of  Titus,  have  served 
in  later  times  as  substructions  to  the 
Imperial  edifices,  of  which  we  now  see 
the  ruins  nearer  the  surface.  The  walls 
still  preserve  some  graceful  arabesque 
paintings,  and  gilt  stucco  reliefs.  Ad- 
joining are  huge  substructions  in  rect- 
angular blocks  of  tufa,  which  support 
the  Corinthian  portico  recently  dis- 
covered, which  overlooks  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  The  modern  Casino 
near  here  has  a  covered  balcony,  the 
paintings  on  the  vault  of  which,  re- 
presenting Hercules  carrying  oli  the 
cattle  of  Diomedes,  axe  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  pupils  of  Ra- 
phael. There  is  no  point  from  which 
there  is  a  finer  view  over  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  the  Capitol  itself,  the  Forum, 
and  the  lesser  Fora  opening  into  it, 
than  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Orti  Farnesiani,  overlooking  the  Clivus 
Victoria;  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Liberatrice. 

2.    Vigno  N'lssmer,  the  western  angle 


of  the  hill  above  the  church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  the  garden  which  for- 
merly bore  this  name,  the  entrance 
to  w-hich  is  by  a  gate  from  the  Via 
di  S.  Giorgio  in  ^'elabro,  but  which 
is  now  a  public  walk,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  but 
which  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  city:  antiquaries  regard  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruins  here  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Jfc/i'aiw  Palafino,  overlooking  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  extreme  point 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  euti'ance  to  his  house, 
that  stood  immediately  behind  it.  At 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  extending  from  there  for  nearlj- 
200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
sive substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  far 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 
fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by . 
Romulus.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  and  ex- 
tend probably  along  its  whole  extent 
under  the  .subsequent  Imperial  con- 
stnictions.  At  the  angle  towards  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  the  Scalse  Caci 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  KaX/i  Axr-zi 
of  Plutarch,  or  quay  along  the  river, 
traces  of  Avhich  have  been  lately  laid 
bare  :  near  this  stood  the  Ara  Maxima 
of  Hercules.*    At  the  eastern  extremity 

»  During  the  excavations  made  in  I860  a  very 
interesting  altar  in  travertine  was  discovered 
near  this,  and  may  be  still  seen  on  the  spot  ;  it  is 
in  the  early  Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
nic-nts  like  those  on  the  urn  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
and  tjf  the  I'.epublican  tombs,  on  the  Via  Appia  ; 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
spelling  but  its  object: — sei  deo  sei  divae  sac. 

— C    SEXTIVS   C.  F  CALVISVSTIS — DU  SEXATI  SEX- 

TENiiA  RESTiTviT.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  mysterious  genius  loci,  or  aivs 
hqucns,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls,  but  which  being  namclefs,  its  sex  could 
f  nt)t  be  designated.  The  tribune  F.  Calvinus 
I  mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  son  of  a  per- 
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of  Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of  tine  properly  speaking,  by  the  valley 


filled   up   by  Vespasian   to   erect   the 
Palace  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  upon 


It. 

4.  Ort!  lioncioni  or  CastcUi,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  In- 
glese:  entered   from   the  lane  beyond 


the  CsEsars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  Imperial  Puh  inaria. 
Considerable  excavations  made  here 
have  laid  bare  portions  of  the  wall  of 
the  kingly  period,  of  massive  square 
blocks    of    tufa,    and    some    columns 

which  are  supposed  to  have  supported  the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura  ;"  the 
a  balcony  from  which  the  emperors  Villa  Palatina  overlooks  these  gar- 
viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maxi-  dens  on  the  N.W,  They  are  eu- 
mus.*  3.  The  Filla  Palatiiw  acquired  closed  by  J  parallel  walls  of  great 
considerable  interest  from  the  dis-  extent,  which  appear  by  the  cuiTed 
coveries  of  the  French  Abbe  Rancoureil  extremity  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied  i  podrome  "  or  "Stadium"  given  to  the 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus.  '  locality  by  antiquaries.  In  the  upper 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  road  S.  j  gardens  is  a  semicircular  ruin,  pos- 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  leading  to  the  '  sibly  of  a  theatre.  On  the  eastern  side 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  f  The  opens  a  large  circular  chamber,  with 
subterranean  chambers  excavated  by  ;  a  roof  of  inlaid  panels,  and  at  the 
Rancouriel  and  Barberi  are  several  S.E.  extremity  several  passages  and 
feet  below  the  present  surface:  they  |  chambers  iu  the  same  style,  in  which 
were  probably  parts  of  the  palace  of ,  excavations  now  in  progress  extend  to 
Augustus.  In  several  of  these  cham-  a  lower  level.  The  excavations  made 
bers  the  stucco  is  presei^ved;  and  from  in  the  Stadium,  and  amongst  the  ruins 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have  |  forming  its  eastern  side,  during  the 
been  richly  decorated.  Two  of  the  i  present  year,  have  led  to  no  antiqua- 
rooms  are  octagonal,  with  domes  ad-  [  rian  or  topographical  discovery  of  any 
mitting  light  by  the  top.  The  forms  |  importance.  Some  panelled  chambers 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers  '  have  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
have  been  justly  admired  bj-  pre-  \  mutilated  fragments  of  sculpture,  but 
fessional  travellers.  The  Casino  of  no  inscription  of  interest.  It  appears 
the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  by  that  here,  as  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani, 
Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  l»a-  the  more  early  Imperial  edifices  served 
phael,  ami  restored  by  Camucciui ;  ,  as  substructions  for  those  of  the  later 
but  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion  ,  Caesars.  5.  Vigna  del  Collegio  Tn^jlesc, 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  upon  entered  also  from  the  side  of  the  Circus 
naked  figures,  have  been  removed.  Maximus,  through  a  house  on  the 
The  Villa  Palatina  occupies  the  site  of  i  Via  de'  Cerchi ;  wide  stairs  conduct 
the  House  of  Hortensius,  and  in  later  ,  to  the  iniins,  which  are  more  pic- 
times  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  with  1  turesque   than   any   now   existing   on 


the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Palatine 
Library.  This  portion  of  the  Palatine, 
Avith  the  adjoining  convent  and  garden 


the  Palatine.  Numerous  arches,  cor- 
ridors, and  vaults,  still  retaining  their 
ancient  stucco  mouldings,   are  inter- 


of  San  Bonaventura,  formed  the  Velia.    spersed    with    masses    of    buildings, 
separated  from  the  Germalis,  or  Pala-    among   which    are    found    fragments 

I  of  mosaic  pavements  and  of  ancient 
sonage  of  the  same  name,  who  was  consul  with  I  _„:_.:„„^  rpu:,  :^  .i,p  _„,.f  p,.pctpr1 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  in  a.uc.  629,  or  124  vears  '  pi°"ngs.  1  nis  Is  tue  pait  eiCClca 
l)efore  Christ.  '         I  hy   iNero,  and  said  to    have  been  in- 

*  Behind  this  ruin,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 1  habited  by  Heraclius  in  the  7th   cen- 


tine,  some  chambers  have  been  opened,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  roughly  scratched 
upon  them.  Some  are  in  Greek,  and"  all  appear 
to  l->e  not  later  than  the  third  ceutury. 

t  This  villa  is  now  closed  against  visitors, 
having  lx?en  converted  into  a  nunnery  of  the 


tury.  Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  pe- 
riods would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
designations  given  to  them  are  names 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  general 


order  "of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  or  of  the  Visi- '  accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
tation.  that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  room 
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as  the  bath  iu  ^vhich  Seneca  was  bled 
tc  death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  neai'  the  4th  m.  on  the  "\'ia  Appia. 
These  magnificent  ruins,  clothed  in  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants,  diversified 
by  laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the 
artist  with  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio, 
stood  the  Scptizoniuin  of  Severus, 
built  in  A.D.  198  by  that  emperor,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countiymen  on  their 
arriving  in  the  capital.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  7  tiers  of  arcades 
rising  above  each  other,  and  formed 
the  last  important  addition  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Ctesars.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Konian  barons ; 
a  portion  of  it  was  still  standing 
in  the  16th  century,  Avhen  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
6.  Viijna  di  S.  Scbasiiano,  chiefly  re- 
markable as  containing  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
erected  by  Nero  to  carry  water  to  the 
Imperial  edifices,  and  to  his  thermae, 
which  covered  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this 
side. 

7,  Vkina  di  S.  Bona  vent  nra,  Sec,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via  San  Gre- 
gorio, on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  S.  I3onaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefly 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of 
the  conduits  v/liich  supplied  the  pa- 
lace with  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  ai'e  ruins  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  reservoirs  of 
a  bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Sacra 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  are  the 
ruins  of  the 

Basilica  of  Constaniine,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved     that    this     temple    was    en- 


tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  ;  and  antiquaries  were 
long  at  fault  iu  discovering  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  existing 
ruins.  Nibby  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constautine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
emperor.  It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rival.  -Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian  ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  outof  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.  A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracj'.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide  ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  supported  by  3  large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft.  span.  Those 
which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
remain  ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrancesfaced  the  Coliseum, 
whci"e  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
been  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
or  great  hall  was  supported  by  8 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  G2  feet  in  height,  1  of  which 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  Avhich  remains  the  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces- of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  tribune  ;  the 
lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of  smaller 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  principal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire.  The 
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pavement  was  of  cipoUino,  giallo  antico, 
and  other  coloured  niurbles.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  forms  of  the  early 
churches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  edifice  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worsiiip  soon  after  the  peace  of  tiie 
Church  in  the  time  of  Coustautiue. 


§  11.  Tejiples. 

Temple  of  j^sculapins,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  sacred  to  the  god  of 
medicine.  This  celebrated  temple 
was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  lOpidaurus  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  pui"pose  of  bringing  iEscu- 
lapius  to  Rome,  then  suii'ering  from 
the  plague.  The  story  of  their  voy- 
age is  Avell  known  to  the  readers  of 
Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  aserpeut 
hadconcealeditself  in  theship,  and  that 
^sculapius  himself  was  supposed  to 
have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  -citj.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  Avas  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  fonned  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
served at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension  bridge.  There 
wei'e  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  .iEsculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartolommeo  is  snp- 
posed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
By  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  npon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of /Esculapius  sculptured  on  the 
huge  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 


longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  iEsculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  centuiy  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  iEsculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  mudern  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  "-ell  filled  with  stipw  or  ex- 
voto  oflei'ings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity ;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Teniplc  of  Antoniii'ts  and  Fitustiii'',  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Eomau 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  its  facade 
to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  senate 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to 
his  wife  Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists 
of  a  pronaos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6 
in  front,  and  2  on  the  flanks.  Each 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  cipoUino.  about  46  ft.  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  were  formerly  faced  with  mar- 
ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras  ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  "  divo  antonino  et  divje 
FAUSTiN-E.  EX.  s.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  styleof  art; 
in  front  was  an  oblong  portico  ex- 
tending towards  the  Forum,  the  foun- 
c  3 
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dations  of  which  are  now  entirely  con- 
cealed. In  the  centre  of  the  atrium 
probably  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Anrelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  This  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  165 
of  our  era,  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina,  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
on  the  front  towards  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Medici. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  Cameiuc, 
now  the  church  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house, — 
most  doubtful  designations  given  to  a 
ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
with  a  portico  of  4  marble  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship ;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  ^^arlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged;  in  thevaultwere  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-i'elief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  VIII., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  was  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean oratory.  This  insci'iptiou 
refei's  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c., 
are  probably  of  the  11th  or  12th 
century. 

7'einple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin, better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Veritli,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passage 
leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
•amined;    they   are   of  the   composite 


order.  The  great  width  of  the  inter- 
columniations is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
nave  of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modern  facade ;  and  behind  the 
ch.  are  some-remains  of  the  cella,  con* 
structed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  1.  is  known  to  have  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
old  basilica.  Under  the  modern  portico 
is  the  huge  marble  mask  which  has 
given  the  name  of  "Bocca  della  Verita" 
to  this  ch.  and  the  adjoining  piazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  face,  witlv 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  imph'vium  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  requii-ed,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilica.   (Seep.  169.) 

Temple  of  Clandms.  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  the  substructions  covering 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  Ccelian 
Hill,  and  are  best  seen  from  the  A"ia 
della  Navicella,  where  they  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Passionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo ;  the  site  M'as  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium, 
attached  to  the  Coliseum  (see  p.  86.) 

Temple  of  Concord,  first  erected  by 
Camillus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls  ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.u.c.  7<J8  ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
niius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
was   unknown  before   the  year   1807, 
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when  the  French,  in  excavating  round 
the  3  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella  and 
2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
"  Concordia  "  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
character  of  this  iniin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  M'as  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
l)eing  more  especially  destined  for 
public  assemblies  than  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  pavement  was  of 
coloured  marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
cteus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  sculpture  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  lire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confoundeel  with  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin  ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero  (b.c.  63)  con- 
voked the  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  AUobroges,  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  was  vei'y  probably  constructed 
with  marbles  taken  from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

Temple  of  the  Dk  us  Eedicuhis:  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella, 
near    the   Nymphseum,    or  pretended 


Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  before 
Rome.  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  name  given  to  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  the  site  of  the  (Edicula  of 
Rediculus  as  being  2  m.  from  the 
city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia.  The  period  of  this  construc- 
tion is  uncertain,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  zigzag  ornaments 
show  that  it  is  not  a  republican,  but 
an  imperial  structure,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antouines.  "  So  fresh 
are  its  red  and  yellow  bricks,  that 
tlie  thing  seems  to  have  been  ruined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece;  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.  Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  Avas  fully  as  late  as  Septimius 
Severus." — Forsyth.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.  On 
tlie  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.  The  modillions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  presei"ved,  and  are  beautifully 
executed.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fragments 
of  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 
On  the  side  of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  u 
decorated  niche  for  a  statue,  with  an 
opening  to  give  light  to  the  interior, 
round  which  runs  a  bench  for  urns.  Be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  vaulting  the 
inside  was  divided  into  2  floors  ;  the  up- 
permost,a  large  square  vaulted  chamber, 
was  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments. 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus Martius or  Sei-^ius Tullius  ; after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  timeof  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine   and    tufa,    standing   on   a 
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basement  of  travertine,  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  level  of  the 
ancient  road.  The  front  had  a  por- 
tico of  4  columns,  the  intercolum- 
iiiatious  of  -which  have  been  walled 
lip ;  the  onlj'  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  columns 
are  Ionic,  and  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  Avith  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  bj'  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
columns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Kome. 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
positions  and  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions on  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Sospita, 
founded' by  C.  Cethsegus  (b.c.  195),  6 
Doric  columns  in  travertine  remain,  2 
in  the  ch.  and  4  in  a  passage  leading 
out  of  the  sacristy,  belonging  to  the 
edifice  as  rebuilt  by  Germanicus.  The 
central  and  best  preserved  Temple, 
that  of  Piety,  has  the  pediment  in 
massive  blocks  of  travertine,  with  its 
cornice,  and  the  bases  of  6  of  the 
Ionic  columns,  which  formed  part  of 
the  portico  that  surrounded  the  cella. 
The  stjle  of  some  of  these  ruins  has 
been  considered  to  refer  them  to  the 
period  of  the  republic ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  names  under  which  they  have  long 
passed,  they  would  mark  tlie  site  of 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  gieat  vege- 
table-market of  Rome,  which  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  wall.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  central  ruin 
with  that  Temple  of  Piety,  which  was 
ei'ected  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,    to    commemorate   the   affect- 


ing story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
in  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus ;  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Those  writers 
Avho  have  identified  the  site  with  the 
Forum  Olitorium  have  recognised  in 
the  central  Ionic  ruin  the  Temple  erf 
Pietas,  erected  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
duumvir,  in  a.u.c.  572,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  Autio- 
chus  in  A.u.c.  562.  There  are  a  series 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  pediment 
on  which  rest  the  columns  of  the  ch. 
above,  shown  to  strangers  by  torch- 
light, in  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  the  affecting  scene 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  the 
temple  is  stated  by  f  ome  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  dwelling 
of  the  Roman  matron.  Whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  the  traveller's  belief 
in  the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  spot  that  inspired  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
'  Childe  Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  gi^'cn  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter: — 


"  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  dreai'  light 
■\Vhat  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Xothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  .^badow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
I'he  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  heruumautled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare  ? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :—  it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No:  he  shall  not  expire 
AVbile  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  tiro 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Oreat  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  risi  s 

higher 
'J'han  Egypt's  river:— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

'J'he  starry  fable  of  tlie  milky-way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
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^V^Je^e  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh,  lioliest 

nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

miss 
I'o  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  iis  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe." 


The  excavatious  made  during  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  ch.,  and 
•wliich  can  be  conveniently  visited 
from  the  sacristy,  have  laid  bare 
portions  of  the  substructions  of  these 
Temples,  the  first  a  massive  wall  of 
fine  blocks  of  travertine,  with  a  pro- 
jecting cornice,  upon  which  rest  the 
bases  of  the  columus  of  the  rt.  side 
of  tlie  edifice ;  the  second,  a  double 
pediment  on  equally  gigantic  blocks 
of  Alban  peperino,  in  the  early  re- 
publican style  of  construction,  which 
support  the  6  Doric  pillars  of  ttie 
Temple  of  Juno,  well  seen  in  a  pas- 
sage opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  and 
in  the  adjoining  Via  della  Catena ; 
round  the  first  of  these  substructions 
exist  a  range  of  six  low  chambers, 
each  corresponding  to  the  space  of  an 
intercohimniatiou  above,  and  which 
by  some  have  been  considered  as  the 
cells  of  the  Decern  viral  prisons,  in  one 
of  which  took  place  the  scene  of  the 
Caritas  Romana.  In  two  of  these 
chambers  are  remains  of  stone  benches  ; 
the  entrances  to  them  must  have  opened 
from  a  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  Temple  of  Pietas  from  those  of 
Spes  and  Juno:  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  rt. 
aisle  of  the  modern  ch. 


Tciiiple  of  Jiqiitcr  O.ipitoUnus. — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  l^ome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
Palace,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Ca- 
uina,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Ara 
Cceli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 


ft.  in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  e.g.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympi us  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus ;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69. 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery  :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  Into  3  cellce,  and  under 
one  roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  1.  to  Juno. 
It  faced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  corre- 
sponding to  the  centre  of  the  modern 
Capitoline  Museum,  by  which  the  vic- 
torious generals  approached,  often  on 
their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  Julius  Caesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  B.C.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  b.c.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  tlie 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  thi- 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals^ 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  ."Jth 
cent.,  melted  down  that  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others — 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in 
their  times;  and  there  are  other  autho- 
rities which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th 
century,  after  vhich  every  trace  of  it  is 
lost. 

Timple   of  Jupiter    Fcretn'ns. — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  stood 
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on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  have 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  Venus  Yic- 
trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor — the  temples 
placed  at  the  4  angles  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Rome,  and  was 
built  by  Romulus  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Coenina. 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  close  to  the 
Arco  cle'  PcmtcmL  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment was  formerly  considered  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Forum  of  Xerva, 
or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  to 
belong  to  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  suc- 
cessor Trajan ;  however,  most  anti- 
quaries now  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio,  and  regard  it  as  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus  in 
the  centre  of  his  Forum,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Cfesar,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the 
modern  Gennan  archaeological  school 
systematically  opposed  to  all  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  study  of  Roman 
topography,  has  given  it  another  name, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  fonned  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Ctrsar. 
It  was  in  this  Temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decide  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
torious generals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insignia.  The  ruin,  which  has  been 
excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cella,  with  3  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peri- 
style, all  54  feet  high  and  of  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  in  the 
purest  style,  and  the  proportions  are 
i-egarded  by  architects  as  a  model  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata,  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  archway,  called 
/'  Arco  de'  Pantani,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  fonned  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal.  The  outer 
wall   of  the    Forum    may  be   traced 


as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
style,  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and 
was  origina'ly  pierced  with  several 
arches  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of 
which  are  now  walled  up,  and  half 
buried  under  the  accumulations  of  the 
soil. 

Tem^yle  of  Minerva  C'halcidica,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
quaries, having  been  called  at  various 
times  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Grsecostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge  of 
Caligula.  The  present  name  is  that 
given  to  it  by  Chev.  Bunsen,  who  con- 
nects it  with  the  Curia  Julia,  M-hilst 
Canina  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  Curia  Julia  itself.  It  consists 
of  3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  columns  support  an 
entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  flutings 
are  about  9  in.  across ;  the  columns 
are  47^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter-.  In  execution  and  propor- 
tion this  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerous  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia,  and  the  north-western 
foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
rnin  in  the  16th  centurv. 
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Temple  of  Minerca  Mudica,  a  pictu- 
resque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
A  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, -with  a  large  dome  of  brick 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minei-va  and 
-Esculapius,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain ;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  age 
of  the  edifice  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal-  j 
lienus,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the  j 
present  day  consider  that  it  fomied  a  | 
part  of  the  baths  erected  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor. 


Temple,  more  properly  the  Pwtico,  of 
Pallas  Mincrvn,  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  quarter  Le  Colon- 
nacce,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Rome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth ;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  .35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  11.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  peperiuo,  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  representing  the  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  calat/i'is;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
figure  of  Pudicitia.  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  urn 


of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  fonned  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinctof  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastyle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  by  Nerva  in  the  2nd  year  of  his 
reign.  Inigo  Jones  in  1C14  saw  a  part 
of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci's  '  Antichite.' 
It  was  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.     (Architettura,  lib.  iv.) 


Temple  of  Xeptxue,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire  ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Palla- 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4j  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42j  feet  high.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composeil  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Argonauts  that  surrounded 
the  temple. 
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Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  Eo- 
tond'i. — This  celebrated  edifice  is  one  ; 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  apiazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  "  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire ;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  Avith  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship ;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 


"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by- 
time, 
Looldng  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome  1" 
Childe  HaroU. 


The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  27).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  S.  ^laria  ad  Martyres ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 


the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance. The  Portico,  which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  "more  than  faultless  ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture." It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  IG  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines 
behind  them.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  position  except  3  on  the 
E.  ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  hcc,  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital : 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  .5  feet  in  diameter ;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  ji. 

AGRIPPA.    L.  F.  cos.    TERTIVM.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
way is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  melted  the  remains 
of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to 
serve  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 

{  over  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.    Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 

I  450,2.50  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  in 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  marble  doorway  corre- 
sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;    the 
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opening  is  about  ".9  f«jet  high  and 
19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  mucli  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiiiuity,  or  referring 
them  to  otlier  than  classical  times ; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re 
garding  them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.  Ttie  iaferior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  circular  hall  is  142  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71^ 
feet.  In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  onfico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pntonazzettomarhle .  The  7th,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  tne  larger  recesses 
are  8  "  sediculsc,"  which  have  been 
converted  into  modern  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
From  this  rises  the  majestic  dome, 
divided  into  square  panels,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  bronze.  In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.  The  pnvement  is  composed 
of  porphyrj-  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Augelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimins 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  many  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constracted  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever  value   M-e    may   be   disposed   to 


attach  to  these  conjectxires,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
caliiliirium,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches ;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  tht  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burkd -place  of  Haphael,  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  executed  at  his  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Eoman  archaeologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  every 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14lh  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  Mere  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  "  Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en^ 
graved  from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rinas 
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and  poiuts ;  some  of  these  were  kept 
tiy  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Konie,  who 
Mas  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
.skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Eaphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  no 
celebrity." — Quart.  Rev.  The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  VixiT  Ax.  xxxvii.  In- 
TEGKR  Integros,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  born — the  6th  of 
April.  A  tablet  above  records  that 
Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death. 
On  one  side  of  the  same  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Caracci ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zucchero ;  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  ThorAvald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  fonnerly  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govei'n- 


ment  having  purchased  the  greater 
number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
for  the  pui-pose  of  pidling  them  down : 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modern  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice  to- 
wards the  E.,  were  discovered  in  1854. 

Temple  of  Quiriivis. — This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  by  Numa,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  where  Romulus 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-stoiTU.  The  Jesuits'  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
Cavallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  enclose  its  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Rome,  removed  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cffili  on  the  Capitol, 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visible.  In  the  sub- 
jacent valley,  where  thech.  of  S.  Vitale 
now  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  Portico  of  Quiinnns, 
which  surrounded  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Remus,  or  of  Rornvhis  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  beyond  the 
Roman  Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and 
his  followers  the  jEdes  Pemdium — a  cir- 
cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  ground.  In  the 
year  .527  it  was  adapted  by  Felix 
IV.  as  a  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Peiiigia,  and  to  have  placed  in" 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  porphyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  centurj-.  Beyond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipollino  columns, 
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one  with  a  capital,  anil  part  of  an  en- 
tablature, deeply  buried;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  oratorj-  in  the  crypt  below.  In 
this  crypt  were  found  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
slabs  of  marble,  called  the  Pianta 
CapitoUna,  which  are  now  preserved , 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (see 
p.  259) ;  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  timeof  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pagan  edifice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing street  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 


t 


Temple  of  Ronvilus  or  of  Vehia. — The 
ch.  of  San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  under  the  Palatine,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy 
the  site  of  this  temple.  Its  fonu  is 
circular,  from  which  circumstance,  and 
from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ovid  as 
standing  on  the  Via  Nova,  and  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  as  stated  by 
Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  archaeologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  antiquaries  who  refer  it  to  Romulus 
rely  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
l>ronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  said 
to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  that  mentioned  by  Diouysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  (see  p.  254)  was  found  here: 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  opinion.  Another 
presumption  might  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro  every-  Thurs- 
day moniing.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ch.  is  of  high  antiquity  (see 
p.  194). 


Temple  of  Romulus  {son  of  Maxell' 
tius). — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  known  as 
the  "  Scuderia,"  adjoining  the  pre- 
tended circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  1. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Cfficilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed ;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatorium  Caesaris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  .311;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  ]>y  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  Formerly  the  ruin  was  called 
the  Torre  dei  Borgiani ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  familv. 


Temple  of  F^aturn,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Fonmi,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  centuiy,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  in 
front,  and  2  on  the  flanks ;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal ; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  On  the  archi- 
trave   is    the    inscription,    senatvs  . 

POPCLVSQVE    .    BOMANVS  —  IXCEXDIO    . 
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coxsvjiPTVM  .  RESTiTviT.  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art ;  and  the  portico  as 
it  stands  is  tlie  most  tasteless  monu- 
ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  Avho 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
tlie  15thcentuiy;  during  his  stay  in 
Kome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  he  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  tliis  temple  has 
been  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  Milliarium  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  which  passed  before  it ;  and 
which  is  further  confinned  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  iErarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  formed  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  the  San. — Under  this  name 
have  been  described  some  colossal  mas- 
ses of  masonry  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quiriual,  and 
under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della  Pi- 
lotta.  They  consist  of  part  of  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze  and  the  angle  of  a  pedi- 
ment in  the  Corinthian  style,  highly 
ornamented.  In  point  of  size  they 
are  the  most  stvipendous  fragments  of 
marble  in  Eome.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
built  by  Aurelian.  Their  style  and 
ornaments  are  certainly  iu  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  Avhen  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. The  colossal  horses  which  we 
now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  temple.* 


*  In  lowering  the  Piazza  before  the  Quirinal 
Palace  ia  U.6  4-65,  very  massive  fouiuiatioiis  in 
rubble-worlt,  composed  of  fragments  of  lava  and 
P^izzolana  cement,  were  discovered,  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  solidity,  and  covering  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  Servian  wall ;  they  extended 
nnder  the  Pope's  stables,  the  church  of  S.  Sil- 
vester, and  the  upper  part  of  the  Colonna 
<iardens.  They  evidently  formed  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 


Temple  of  Trajan. — Of  the  magnificent 
edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  his  great  predecessor,  and  which 
was  situated  near  tlie  Forum  of  tlie 
latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain 
are  some  substructions  beneath  the  Pal. 
Valentini,  entered  from  the  Piazza  dei 
SS.  Apostoli.  In  excavating  recently, 
some  fragments  of  large  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  Pavonazetto  marble, 
with  portions  of  an  elegant  frieze  and 
architrave,  were  discovered  under  this 
palace,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged 
to  the  edifice  reared  by  Hadrian. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  A^i/mpfiCEum 
of  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
rium  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
in  a  garden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  discoveiy,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia ;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  possesses 
little  interest,  and  consists  merely  of 
2  brick  walls  and  a  large  niche. 


Temple  of  Venus  and  llome,  between 
the  eh.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum  ;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  ai'chitect  to 
ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  Mitli 
his  life.  The  only  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the  remains  of  the  cellae,  each 
terminated  bv  the  vaulted  niches  wliich 
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contained  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  however,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  which  have 
enabled  architects  to  trace  the  plan 
and  ascertain  its  dimensions.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
building  consisted  of  2  cellfe  turned 
back  to  back.  At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum, 
the  other  the  Coliseum.  The  cella? 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted 
tribunes  which  form  the  most  conspi- 
cuous portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
form 510  feet  long  and  about  000 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  This  colonnade  and 
platform  rested  on  a  rectangular 
basement  raised  26  feet  above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
diflSculty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end  the  remains  of  2  large  flights 
of  steps.  The  apertures  in  it,  now 
Availed  up,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  were  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the  moveable 
decorations  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.  The  Pnissiau  antiquaries  in 
tiie  '  Beschreibung,'  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,'  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure ;  but 
those  in  Canina's  great  work  on  Rome 
are  much  more  correct  and  elabo- 
rate: these  plans,  which  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
Apoilodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 


est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design, 
and  by  great  splendour  of  decora- 
tion. 

Temple  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitoliuus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  Genuan  archaeologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  o  beau- 
tiful columns  which  compose  this  ruin 
were  buried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
iu  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basemeut  had  been  partly  re- 
moved ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaffolding ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  iu  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  eveiy  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  theletters  estitver 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  Restituerc,  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieze  are 
scidptured  various  instniments  of  sacri- 
fice— the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  fonnerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
from  lightning  during  the  expedition  in 
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Spain,  but  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  A'espasian  vras  restored 
l>y  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
to  M'hich  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature above  noticed  probably  refers. 
To  the  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  a  portico,  recently  re- 
stored, of  Corinthian  columns  Avith 
capitals  adorned  with  trophies.  It  is 
called  by  Bunseu  the  Schola  Xantha, 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  who  placed 
here  the  silver  images  of  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  and  which  were  again  rein- 
stated under  the  portico  by  Vettius 
Pretextatus  in  a.d.  367,  as  we  see 
by  an  inscription  upon  its  entabla- 
ture. 

TcmpJc  of  Vesta,  or,  according  to 
Canina,  of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular 
temple  at  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  near 
the  Poute  Eotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuua  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  known 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Eonie. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber — 


"  Vidimus  flavvmi  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littoie  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regum 

Templaque  Vestiv" — 

which  was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  p.  43  and  194ji;  and  the  build- 
ing  now   before  us    is   probably   one 


of  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  now  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antoniues, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  one 
of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  a  temple  of  the  present  fonu.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cella  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering 
of  red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of 
the  cella  and  the  columns  are  of 
white  marble.  The  diameter  of  the 
cella  is  26  feet,  the  circumference  of 
the  peristyle  156,  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  about  3,  and  their  height 
32.  Some  authors  have  identified  this 
circular  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boarium. 


§  12.  Thkatres  and  Amphitheatkes. 

2'heatrc  of  B alius,  erected  a.u.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augiistus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  "  cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  M-ith  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
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Theatre  of  Marcellns,  the  second 
theatre  opeued  in  Rome,  in  the 
le%el  space  occupied  by  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market, 
between  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It 
was  begun  by  Julius  Cffisar,  finished 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellns,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  magnificent  portico  near 
to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsiui  Pa- 
lace, and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  highly  interesting.  The  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
upon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated 
with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the 
tiers  of  arches  only  11  on  each,  and 
part  of  the  rJth,  now  remain.  This 
fragment,  which  may  be  seen  near 
the  Piazza  Moutanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  mau} 
interesting  details.  The  second  storj- 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modern 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  excitcdthe  admiration 
of  the  ancients  ;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Penizzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  "  cunei,"  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between  " 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  stated  by  the  Regionaries 
tliat  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 


taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  Uth 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
Capitolina. 


Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  w  as 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  tttli  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  associations  are  con- 
nected as  this  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening 
of  this  new  place  of  amusement 
was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals :  and  that 
Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
built  over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Victory  or  Venus  Aictrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  additions  to  the 
temple.  The  ancient  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives 
us  a  veiy  accurate  idea  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  this  theatre,  but 
unfortunately  the  portion  which  con- 
tained the  plan  of  the  portico  is  im- 
perfect. The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies  between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  X.,  and 
San  Carlo  ii  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
dei  Chiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  E.  The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.  It  was  on  this  site  that 
was  discovered,  in  1864,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  for  which  it  was 
purchased  for  50,000  scudi  by  Pius 
IX.     It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  cham- 
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ber  formed  of  marble  slabs,  and  had 
been  evidently  placed  there  for  con- 
cealment, probably  about  the  reign  of 
Maximiuus,  from  the  coins  of  that 
Emperor  which  were  found  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  Although  it  is  known 
that  Pompey  had  placed  a  statue  of 
Hercules  before  the  Temple  of  Venus 
in  his  theatre,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
this  dates  from  so  remote  a  period, 
as  its  style  is  that  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Gladiatorial  school :  it 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  ;  it 
is  nearly  entire,  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  feet  being  alone  wanting  ;  it 
is  deeply  gilt;  its  height  is  1.5  feet. 
The  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  vaultings  upon  Avhich 
rested  the  seats,  may  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
dei  Satiri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Eoman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  tlie  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Regia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus  is  said  by  Appian  to  have  sat  in 
judgment  as  pra;tor  on  the  morning  of 
CfEsar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  whicii 

"  ]<2ven  at  the  base  of  Ponipey's  statue, 

■Which  all  the  while  vau  blood,  great  C'resar 
loll." 

The  celebrated  statue,  known  as  the 
Spada  Pompey,  Avas  found  in  the  Vi- 
colo  dei  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasqnino, 
in  15.5.3.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription by  Suetonius.  Among  the  his- 


torical facts  connected  with  this  theatre, 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the  grammati- 
cal question  which  arose  in  regard  to 
the  inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory, whether  the  third  consulate  of 
Pompey  should  be  expressed  by  cw. 
tcrthaii  or  tertio.  The  literary  men 
consulted  on  the  point  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  Cicero,  without  meet- 
ing the  question,  suggested  that  the 
difficulty  should  be  avoided  by  writ- 
ing COS.  tcrt.  Subsequent  grammarians 
seem  to  have  inclined  to  tcrtium,  as 
we  see  inscribed  over  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon. 


-pjoliseiim,  or  Colosseum. — There  is  no 
liionument  of  ancient  Rome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Stagnum 
Neronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  SO,  ten  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.  As 
high  as  the  third  division  of  the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the  portion  above  tliis  by  Titus 
and  his  successor.  The  Church  tra- 
dition tells  us  thtit  it  was  designed 
by  Gaudentius,  a  Cliristian  architect 
and  martj'^r,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  d^vell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 

*  "  Hie  ubi  conspicui  Veueiabilis  Amphlthcatii 
Erigitur  moles,  Stngna  Neronis  erant." 

Martial,  Epig.  ii. 
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The  gladiatorial  combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Honorius.  A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-tight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Koman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
toi-y  has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  the  reigu  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Amphitheatnim  Flavium,  or 
Fliivi'in  Amphitheotrc,  in  honour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed  ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  tlie  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  our  Venerable 
Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  : — 

"  ^Vhile  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
AV'hcn  falls  the  Coliseum,  Kome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Kome  falls,  the  world." 

"  From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgi'ims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
hi  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient." 

Childe  Rarold. 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  iu  the  8th  century. 
Two-thirds  of  the  original  building 
have  disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
liob.  Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little 
reverence  for  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Pscstum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  201)  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Farnese  and  the  Barberiui  palaces, 
Avere  iu  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
\_Rorne.'\ 


tus  V.  endeavoui'ed  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XL,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII. 
built  the  Vi'all  which  now  supports  the 
south  -  western  angle,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  modern  masonry;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  tlie  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  Avorks  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and 
14  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  arouud  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  on  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories  : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high ;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high ;  the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  44  ft.  high  ;  above  the 
last  is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
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support  the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  -n-all,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  157  English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  building, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
is  584,  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278,  the 
width  177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  ai'ches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  LxxYi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side  ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
Between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice ;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  there  was  a  corresponding 
enti'ance  from  the  Palatine,  with  a 
subterranean  passage,  still  visible. 
This  passage  was  constructed  by 
Commodus,  who  nai'rowly  escaped 
assassination  in  it.  The  state  en- 
trances for  the  solemn  pi'ocessions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.  In  the  inferior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  -were  arranged,  upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
fii'st  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.  At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  on  which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.  Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavo-',  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  galleiy,  as  may  be  seen  on  se-  I 
veral  coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.  The  Jirst  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  24  rows  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second  \ 
order,  consisting  of  IG  rows.  A  lofty  i 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa-  [ 
rated  this  from  the  third  order,  and  is  \ 
supposed  to  havebeeu  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 


plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Region- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  on 
walls,  forming  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confired.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermitage,  bj"  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
the'''aynbulacr(i  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.  At  tlie 
summit  they  will  obsen-e  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  origin- 
ally destined  for  other  pui-poses.  The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are  fcAv 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  '  Manfred,' 
the  only  description  whicli  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum :  — 

"  I  do  remember  nic,  that  in  my  youth, 

AVhen  I  was  wandering, — \ipon  such  a  niglit 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Jlidst  the  chief  reUcs  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
■Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  C^sars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  sung 
Uegun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breadi 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
■Within  a  lx>wshot.    ■Where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelld  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths  ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  niinous  perfection! 
ANTiile  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moou,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
'\Miich  softcn'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
<->f  rugged  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
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Leaving  that  beautiful  ■which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  wa3  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old : — 
The  dead  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns-" 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  ■walls  of  the  building.  There  is 
little  doubt  now,  ho'wever,  that  they 
■were  made  during  the  middle  ages 
in  search  for  the  iron  clamps  -which 
bound  the  blocks  together,  when  the 
value  of  this  metal  was  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  antiquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 
Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  the  Flwa 
Colisen^  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  still  more  complete 
'  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,'  by  Dr.  Dea- 
kin,  an  English  physician  who  resided 
at  Rome,  who  has  increased  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  its  walls  to 
42U.  With  such  materials  for  a  hortvs 
siccus,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Romans 
do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Swiss  Herbaria :  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  travellers.  The  Coliseum  is  now 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neither 
filth  nor  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  in  most  other  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

The  lighting-up  of  the  Coliseum 
•with  blue  and  red  lights,  a  splended 
sight,  can  be  effected,  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  police, 
at  an  expense  of  about  150  scudi, 
everything  included. 

To  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  per- 
mission at  the  office  of  the  French 
Commandant  De  la  Place,  which  is 
always  most  obligingly  granted,  the 
ruin  being  a  military  post. 

Close  to  the  Colisenm  is  the  ruin  of 


the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudmis,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian, &c.  The  fountain  was  of  brick- 
work, in  the  best  style;  the  central 
cavity  and  the  channels  for  can-jing 
off  the  water  are  still  visible.  It  was 
repaired  a  few  years  since,  but  these 
modem  restorations  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  work.  Two 
other  monuments  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
Vivarium  and  the  Spoliarium  '^p.  SO). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substnictions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
Kero  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
its  removal  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome ; 
it  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  emperors, 
Alex.  Severos,  &c. 

Amplitheatre  of  Statilius  J'aurtis. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  many 
artificial  eminenceswhich  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  ;  and 
the  discoveiy  of  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  *'  cunei,"  in 
layingthe  foundation  of  thepalace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  this  eleva- 
tion had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  stood  nearer  the 
Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
Monte  Giordano  and  the  Palazzo  Ga- 
brielli.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stati- 
lian  Amphitheatre  was  finished  in  the 
4th  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  from 
the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
D  2 
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seum.     No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre  | 
remains,    but    behind    the    palace   ofi 
Monte   Citorio  was  discovered   a   co- 1 
lossal  column  of  cipoUiuo,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished   state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4j  ft. 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.     It  had  lain  there  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  lately   erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro- 
paganda   College,    surmounted    by    a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced    dogma  of  the    Im- 
maculate Conception, 

Amphitheatrvm  C'cistrense. — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  genei'ally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurelian  a  portion  of  its  cir- 
cuit was  included  to  foi'm  a  part  of 
the  new  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
outside  we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  are  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egj'ptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varianus,  erected 
by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  Maxhwis,  in  the  valley  called 
Murzia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
additions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Cffisar.  Augiistus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 


polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Csesar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  1 .50,000  persons ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  stai'ted  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crahra, 
forming  its  Euripus,  runs  through  the 
circus  in  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
gas-works  of  Kome,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, have  destroyed  the  oval  shape 
of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore  in 
the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  heights  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine hills. 

Circus  of  Bonmlus  or  Maxentius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Cacilia  Metella. — 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  3 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it  was    erected  in   honour  of   Romu- 
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his,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circus  M'hich 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  2G0  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing ;  on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carccres  for  the  chariots,  G  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  ]julvinaria, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor ;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.  The  Spina  may- 
be traced  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
the  ai'ena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  3G  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  .5 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Navona.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
MetcB  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
banker  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Pi-of.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carcei'es,  the  Great  En- 
trance, &c.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned ;  all  of  them  bearing  the 
nfime  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has    been  placed  at 


the  great  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   sou    of    Maxentius  :  —  Divo  . 

ROMVLO  .  N.  M.  V.  COS  .  OKI).  II.  FILIO  . 
D.  N.  MAXENTII  .  INVICT.  VIRI  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVCJ.  NIPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXI- 
MIANI    .    SENIORIS  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AVCVSTI. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  43). 

Circus  Agonalis,  or  Alexandri,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severas, 
is  clearly  identified  with  the  modern 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4j  Eng. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agnese. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini.  The  Flmniman  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con- 
siderable remains  existed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  Mattei  were  laid.  A  part  of  the 
circus  was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a  Funari, 
whose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served in  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattei. 
The  Flaminian  Circus  in  its  longest 
diameter  extended  from  the  Pal.  Mattei 
and  the  Piazza  Paganica  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  at  the  Pal. 
Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  also  the 
C.  ApoUinaris,  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  and  Viminal 
hills,  and  outside  the  Porta  CoUina 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.  Remains  of  the  Car- 
ceres are  to  be  seen  in  the  villa 
of  Duke  Massimo,  and  other  ruins  in 
the  adjoining  Villa  Barberini.  The 
obelisk  which  now  stands  before  the 
Ch.  of  La  Trinitii  de'  Monti  was  found 
in  this  circus. 
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The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
"was  destroyed  by  Coustantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  iu  the  4th  ceuty.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St,  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last 
centuiy;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 


§  13.  Columns. 

-j^  Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  erected  to  him  by  his  sons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft 
was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation 
having  failed,  and  the  column  broken, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  ISIoute  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
Giardino  della  Pigua  ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  funeral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on   it  :  —  divo    antonixo 

AVGVSTO     PIO ANTONINVS     AVGVSTVS 

ET  —  VERVS     AVGVSTVS    FILII.        Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  exists 
an  inscription  iu  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  iu  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  at  the  ^'atican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Egypt  by 
Dioscurus,  an  agent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  3'ear  of  his  reign. 

■  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
commonly  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  whicli  it 
gives  its  name.  This  column  -vvas  long 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scription  placed  upon  its   base  when 


Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastus, 
freedmau  of  Sept.  Severus,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procurator  or  cns- 
tode,  hfvs  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A.D.  1 74.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  iu 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  iu  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  battles 
and  military  manoeuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  attention  from 
its  presumed  connection  with  the 
legion  composed  of  Christians  from 
Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter  rain- 
ing, with  the  water  falling  from  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
peror to  request  them  to  pray  for 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  thus  the  merit 
of  saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  by  Justiu  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
i-egarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana ; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base  : 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  S  inches.  The  shaft,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29-635  metres  =  97^ 
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English) :  hence  the  name  of  Columua 
Centenaiia,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  refeiTed  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  11^  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  2S  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  sunmiit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  apart  of  the 
modern  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

C'jhniui  of  Fhocas. — Prior  to  1813  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

"  Tullj'  was  Hot  so  elofiucnt  as  tliou, 
'J'hou  namcU'SS  cwlunm  with  a  buried  base." 

In  tlie  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  tlie  emperor  Plio- 
cas,  by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.u.  G08.  Tlie  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  tJiat  of 
Smaragdus  and  tlie  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Tlie  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1810,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire;  tiie  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  column  Mas  original !}•  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corintiiiaii  style  ;  it  Mas 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  Mhom  it  Mas  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,  are  some  i)edestals,  on  Mhicli 
probably  stood  other  lionorary  columns 
or  statues. 

\Cobmn  of  Trajan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114), 
Tor  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 


been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
Composed  of  .34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
23  the  shaft ;  the  remaining  2  the 
torus  and  capital.  The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed ;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corintliian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  M-ith  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  M-inged  figures.  A 
series  of  bas-reliefs  fomi  a  spiral 
round  the  shaft,  representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  constitute  a  perfect  study 
of  military  antiquities ;  indeed,  as  a 
record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  M'hich  has  been  presen'ed 
is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  begin  Mith  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  ontliroughthesuccessive'events 
of  the  Dacian  Mars,  representing  the 
construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  mIio  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  details  Avill  be 
found  engraved  in  De'  Kossi's  M'ork 
entitled  '  I, a  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata.'  *  The  nature  of  the  sciilptures 
Mill  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  no  less  than 
2."500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number  of  horses,  fortiesses,  i*tc., 
than  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of 
184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  Avhich  stood 

»  And  still  better  in  the  olcilrotypc  copie-; 
now  in  the  Museum  (if  the  Louvre,  from  accurate 
i;i<ti  m;vle  by ord^r  of  Napolwn  IIT. 
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a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  a 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  258).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze,  1 1  feet  high,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  centurj^,  when  the 
feet  of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to 
have  been  still  fixed  on  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  97:^ 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127^  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  6th 
Consulate  : — sexatvs  .  popvlvsqve  . 

ROMANVS — IMP  .  CAESARI  .  DIVI  NER- 
VAE  F  .  NERVAE  —  TRAJANO  .  AVG  . 
GERM  .  DACICO  PON'TIF — MAXIMO  .  TRIE- 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  cos.  VI.  P.  P — AD 
DECLARANDVM  QUANTAE  .  ALTITVDINIJ 
— ^rilONS  ET  LOCVS.  TAN'TiS.  0/JPRIBUS.  SIT 

EGESTVS.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d.  114),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 
saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes  of 
Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
ixrn,  were  deposited  by  his  successor 
Hadrian  under  the  column,  in  a  vault 
walled  up  in  1585  by  Sixtus  V. 


§  14.  Arches. 

~\Arch  of  Constant ine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dern Via  di  S.  Gregorio)  leading 
from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Coelian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentius,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  caes 

FL  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO P.F.  AVGVS- 


TO    .    S.P.Q.R. QVOD    INSTINCTV    DIVI- 

NITATIS  MENTIS* — -MAGNITVDINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  SVO — TAM  DE  TY'RANNO  QVAM 

DE  OMNI  EIVS FACTIONS  VNO  TEMPORE 

IVSTIS — REMPVBLICAM  VLTVS  EST  AR- 
MIS — ARCVM    TRIVMPHIS   INSIGNEM  DI- 

CAViT.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  Eome,  although  it  ex- 
hibits the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  357).  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantiue,  and  re- 
gai'ded  it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adapted  by  Constantiue,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has  3 
ai'chways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front ; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico ;  the 
8th  was  originally  of  the  same 
material,  but  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  ( 2)  the  history  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  flanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  colunm, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantiue  200 
years  later.  The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  I'epresent — 
1.  The  triumphal  entiy  of  Trajan  into 
Rome — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 
peror raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegoi'ical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana  ;  3. 

*  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  quod  in- 
stinclu  divinitatis  mentis  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal inscription.  Venuti  and  Xil)by,  fi-om  the 
state  of  the  marble,  supposed  they  had  been  added 
after  tlie  Emperor  had  embraced  Christianity, 
to  replace  Divis  Faventibus,  or  J\'atu  Jons  Op. 
Max.  This  idea  has,  however,  been  combated 
by  Cav.  de'  Rossi,  although  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  inscription,  particuhxrly  on  tlie  S.  side, 
from  the  depression  in  the  marble,  has  replaced 
another,  effaced,  as  wc  see,  on  the  arch  of  Sep- 
tlmius  Severus,  in  the  suppression  of  the  name 
of  Geta. 
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His  distributing  food  to  tlie  people  ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king   of  Armenia,    is  brought   before 
him.     Some  of  these  reliefs  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at   Rome  at  the  period,  such  as   the 
Kostra,   the   Basilica  Julia,   &c.      On 
the    southern     side     are  — 1.    Trajan 
crowning     Parthamaspates,     king    of 
Parthia  ;    2.    The   discovery-    of    the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3,  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;   4.  The   sacrifice   of   the 
Suovetaurilia.      On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic    are    the   2   reliefs   supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject,    the     victory    of    Trajan     over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.       The    circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the    sports    of  the    chace    and    their 
attendant   saci-ifices.      The   works    of 
Constantine    do   not   harmonise   with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.     The  frieze 
which    encircles   the    middle    of    the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life   of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.    On  the  flanks 
are  2    circular  medallions    represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East   and  West.     The   figures  of 
Fame   over   the   arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius ;   the  victories  on   the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at   that  period.     Over  the  reliefs  on 
the    interior    of  the   great    arch   are 
the    words    fvndatori    qvietis.    li- 
BERATORi  VRBis :  the  foiTuer,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian   persecutions.      The    inscriptions 
voTis  X.  TOTis  XX.  ou  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice   introduced    by   Augustus  of 
ofi'ering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 
for  the   preservation   of  the   empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially  buried.     Pius   VII.    excavated 


down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  presen-ed  monu- 
ments in  Eome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
tlfe  first  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dulahella  and  Silanus,    on  the 
Caelian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.     It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances   to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by 
the    Tiber.      It   is    a   single   arch   of 
travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by   the    consuls    P.    Cornelius    Dola- 
bella  and  Caius   Julius   Silanus  (a.d. 
10).     Nero  availed   himself  of  it  by 
including  it  in  the  line  of  his  aqueduct 
to  the  Palatine.     [A  short  way  beyond 
this,    towards    S.     Stefano     Eotondo, 
is  a  fine  mediseval  arch,   surmounted 
by  a  canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the   13th    cent.,  having   been   erected 
by  two  of  the  Cosimatis.      It  fonned 
part  of  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
church  of  S.  Tomasso  i,t  Fonnis,  one  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic  entrances  to  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  wall ;  the 
mosaic   represents  the   Saviour  seated 
between  a  white  and  a  black  captive, 
the  religious  order  to  whom  the  con- 
vent and  church  belonged  having  been 
instituted  for  the  redemption  of  persons 
carried  ofi'  into  slavery.] 

•^Arch  of  Drus'is,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the' 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  youthful  conqueror  im- 
mortalized by  Horace  in  two  magnifi- 
cent odes  (lib.  iv.  4,  14,  et  seq.)  : — 
"  Videre  Eh»ti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gcrentem,  et  Vicdelici ;"  &c.— 

It    consists   of   a    single    arch,    built 
chiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices  of 
marble,  and  2  marble  columns  on  each 
D  3 
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side,  of  the  Composite  order.  Above 
the  entablature  the  remains  of  a  pe- 
diment may  be  distinguished  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  ^vhich  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  inscription. 
Caracalla  included  the  arch  in  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct  to  convey  water  to 
his  Thermfp,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
mains ;  to  his  restorations  belong  pro- 
bably the  composite  columns  and  de- 
corations now  on  it.  Coins  exist  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies. 

Arch  of  GalUetvis,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adjoining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  flattery 
which  was  applied  to  this  most  profli- 
gate of  emperors. 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  iu  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rium.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  diff'erent  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  squai'e  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  iu  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
stumpy  pilasters.  Each  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 


a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages. 

I '  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Komanum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sous.  Each  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
diiferent  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  witli 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  AiTnenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  in  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
partment we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  captui'e  of  Ctesiphon  ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  flight  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  recognise 
the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  of  the 
name  of  his  brother  Geta,  after  he  had 
him  put  to  death  a.d.  212.  The  words 
added    are,   optimis    foktissimisqve 
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PRINCIPIBVS,  iu  the  4  th  line,  iu   lieu 

of    p.    SEPT.    LVC    .    FIL    OKTJE    .    XOBI- 

Liss .  cjiSARi,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examiuiug  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  oi"i- 
ginally  inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  VII.  commenced 
liis  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discovered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  arch,  and  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  passed  some  yards  further  on 
the  ].,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

■f^  Arch  of  Scptimius  Severus  iii  the  Vela- 
hrum,  also  called  the  Arcvs  Argentarius, 
Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  Mas 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  {Ariicntarii) 
and  merchants  of  the  Forimi  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the  name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 
calla. As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  f  ortissimo 
fEUCissiMOQVE  PRiNCiPi.  This  arch 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straight  lintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble ;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
the  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters ai"e  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;  the  other  reliefs 
represent  various  sacrificial  instru- 
ments and  t\vo  persons  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  elaborate,  but  the  style  and  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  is  of 
importance,  as  <;onfirming  the  site  of 
the  Forvun  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on   the   spot   (argextarii    et   nego- 

TIANTES    BOARII   HCJUS   LOCJ    QUI    IX' 
VEHENT  DEVOTI  NVMINI  FORVM).      The 


arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill. 

•^Arch  of  Titus,  erected  by  the  Senate 
a'nd  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
It  stands  on  the  Sumiiw  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  as  a  record  of  Scripture 
histoiy  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ruins  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  it  was  falling  into  niiu, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modern 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  has  preserved  only  a  portion  of 
the  basement,  and  about  half  of  the 
columns,  with  the  mutilated  figures  of 
Victories  over  the  arch.  On  the  latter 
side  the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice  ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sexa- 

TVS  .  POPVLVSQVE  .  ROMAXVS DIVO   . 

TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIAXI    .    F VESPA- 

stAXO  .  AVGVSTo.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius,  after  his  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Flaminia.     The 
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size  of  this  candelabrum,  as  here  re- 
presented, appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:  so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.  The  vault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  oi'nameuted  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinization  of  Titus. 
The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stands  formed  in  ancient  times 
that  part  of  the  Velin  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carinse  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  Tordei  Conti;  near 
it  topographers  place  the  House  of 
Numa,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  of  the 
walls  of  Komulus  (see  p.  28). 


§  15.  Baths — Therms. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  erected  B.C.  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
Gesii,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omsnos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consider- 
able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 


a  portion  of  a  circidar  hall,  probably 
the  Laconicnin  or  Calidarmn.  Attached 
to  the  Thernia;  were  extensive  gardens 
and  an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum 
AijrippcE,  which  occupied  the  site  ex- 
tending to  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle. 

-  Baths  of  Caracalhi,  or  Thermsc  An- 
toninse,  situated  in  the  level  space  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E.  decli- 
vity of  the  Aventine.  They  are  the 
most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000 
square  yards.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  following  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
375  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  Targe 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antoniue 
Aqiteduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines ;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  the  modern  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano.  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  called  the  Via  Antonina,  which 
sti'ikes  off  on  rt.  from  the  Via  Appia, 
a  short  way  beyond  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  IMarrana  stream  :  the  gate  opens 
into  an  oblong  hall  of  great  magni- 
tude (a),  having  on  one  side  a  circular 
tribune  Q>),  which  retains  a  part  of  its 
ancient  stucco.     This  hall,  similar  to 
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one  («)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  riclily  paved  iu  mo- 
saic, especially  the  tribune.  Opening 
out  of  this,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
a  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
the  Pinacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  degi'ee  to  that  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  : 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the  Cella  Calidnria,  from  the  openings 
which  may  be  seen  for  vapour- 
conduits  in  the  floor.  On  the  right 
of  this  hall  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the  Laconicum,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
vapour-bath,  which  had  iu  the  centre 
a  large  basin  for  cold  water.  This 
Laconicum  (e)  was  suri'ounded  by 
chambers.  To  the  1.  of  the  Cella 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
(</),  but  at  a  lower  level;  this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Frigidaria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Romau  sandal. 
The  Cella  Solearis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Thermae :  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Augeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  Avhich  was  removed  in  the 
IGth  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Be- 
yond the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  fonuing 
the  S.E.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Thermse,  is  a  second  hall  («), 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  entered. 
Considerable  excavations  were  made 
here  of  late  years,  particularly  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Velo 
of  Vicenza,  and  large  portions  of  the 
pavement  in  mosaic  laid  bare ;  this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  greeu  porphyry  and  white 
marble.  The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  also  found 
here  (see  p.  266).  The  roof,  which  has 
long  since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered 


with  white  and  black  mosaic,  as  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fragments 
formed  of  rubble-work  lying  about. 
Occupying  the  space  between  the  baths 
and  the  Aveutine  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Arena  (/),  now  a  vineyard, 
behind  which  was  the  Theatridium  {g), 
and  still  higher  up  the  reservoir  (A)  for 
the  water  to  supply  the  Thermse  from 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct. 

A  convenient  staircase  leads  up 
one  of  the  massive  piliers  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  niins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discover}^  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Faruese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Faruese,  disco- 
vered in  the  16th  centuiy,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  t  he  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  glat.  ators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  the  urns  in  green 
'lasalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Faruese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  aud  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Farnese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  during  the  siege 
in  537  rendeied  these  and  the  other 
Thermse  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  niin. 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  says,  "This 
poem    was  chiefly   written  upon  the 
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mountainous  mins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama."  The  ruins  on  either  side  of 
the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  therms.  Adjoin- 
ing the  thermse  of  Caracalla  on  the  E. 
is  the  Vigna  Guidi,  where  excavations 
at  present  in  progress  have  laid  bare  a 
scries  of  painted  chambers  of  a  consider- 
able building,  the  lower  walls  of  which 
have  been  decorated  with  white  and 
black  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty, 
representing  Hippocampi  with  rams' 
heads,  tritons,  nymphs,  &c.  Sig.  Guidi 
is  a  considerable  dealer  in  antiquities 
from  his  own  excavations.  These 
ruins  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian :  the  entrance  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sisto. 

Baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Pei'penna, 
a  prefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them  existed  until  the  16th,  when 
they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico,  painted  with   his- 


torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  colossal 
horses  before  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol, 
were  discovered  among  their  ruins. 

Baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills.  These  magnificent  Therma;  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,000  Chi"istians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  been  preserved  from  ancient  times. 
The  Thermae  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  1.50,000  square  j'ds. ; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200  ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Tennini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  public  granaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist :  one  forms  the  modern  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  in4o 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
semicircular  Theatridium,  the  remains 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bemardine  monks,  and  along 
the  new  Boulevard  leading  towards  the 
Quirinal.  Between  this  and  the  two 
circular  halls  just  described  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Libraries,  to  which  the 
literary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
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lica  had  been  removed.  The  main 
portion  of  the  ThermiP,  properly 
speaking,  formed  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.  The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S.,  open- 
ing from  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Porta  Viminalis  and  Porta  CoUina. 
The  great  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the  Piuacotheca,  but  novr  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  oh.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which  stands  opposite,  Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  I'ings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  8  massive  columns  of 
Egv^ptian  granite  are  standing  in 
their  original  position.  This  church, 
although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,  in  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  164.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art  :  the  columns  did 
not  support  the  continuous  hori- 
zontal entablature  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  later  times.  In  this  respect  the 
modem  ch.  has  a  great  advantage. 
"  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,  and  made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  bythetribuneof  the  ch., 
and  farther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense 
span.  In  the  grounds  of  the  railway 
station    are     the   traces    of   a    large 


reservoir  which  received  from  an 
aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
Therm  a;. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Severus. 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths ;  some  distinctly  aflSmiing  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baths  of  Severus 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  to  those 
of  Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  between  the  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madama,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Fraucesi  is  built  on 
a  part  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  erected 
A.D.  65 ;  those  of  Alexander  Severus, 
on  the  same  authority,  about  a.d.  22'J. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  xmder  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Salvatore  in  T/iennis,  near  the 
latter,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.  The 
2  columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Ma;cenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of   this    new    edifice    Nero    included 
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the  villa  of  Maecenas ;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
(a.d.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  foi"m  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlai'ged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  over  so  many 
vineyards  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  their  additions  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  Baths  of 
Titus,  which  were  constructed,  as  we 
know  from  contemporary  historians, 
in  great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Via 
Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1150  ft.  by 
850.  Those  of  Trajan,  b-gun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  ai'ea  of  600  by  500  ft. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  ofSanMartino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  baths.  One  of  the  hemicycles 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
powder  magazine  (Polveriera),  which 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
The  other  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum 
are  the  ruins  of  a  semicircular 
theatre,  with  some  remains  of  seats. 
The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Nero 
lie  under  the  baths  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  divided  by  walls 
and  vaults,  and  were  probably  the 
dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace,  one 
set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.  Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  a  large  oblong  square,  ori- 
ginally forming  an  open  court,  may 
be  traced  ;  it  was  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
which   occupied  the   centre   are  also 


visible.  Further  on  are  a  bath-room 
and  another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening  upon  this,  and  extending 
along  one  of  the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.  The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain  ;  one  of  those 
at  the  side  is  pointed  out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their  ancient 
stucco,  and  are  beautifully  painted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Maecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have 
been  far  distant,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius  that  among 
the  ruius  of  his  patron's  villa  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet. 
On  the  northern  side  of  these  cham- 
bers runs  a  long  corridor,  a  kind  of 
crypto -porticus,  discovei'cd  in  1813. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautifully 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  are 
still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp, 
the  whole  corridor  a  few  years  back 
having  been  partly  filled  with  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
they  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  design.  One  of  the 
curiosities  in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now  almost  effaced,  representing  2 
snakes  with  a  basin  between  them ; 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem,  and  conveys 
in  unambiguous  language  the  caution 
implied  by  the  "commit  no  nuisance" 
at  the  corners  of  our  streets  at  home. 
A  room  bears  the  name  of  Rhea 
Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing  the  Birth  of  Romulus. 
In  excavating,  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Felicitas,  was  discovered 
near  the  modern  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
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subterranean  halls  are  designated.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian worsliip  as  early  as  the  6th  centy. ; 
on  the  wall  was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments retain  traces  of  very  rich  deco- 
rations, but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.  The  French 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths ;  they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing out  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for  rendering  them  accessible,  as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  had  been  accessible  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
some  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors.  Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  Life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
and  states  that  Giovanni  and  Ra- 
phael were  so  much  pleased  Mith 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary-  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  Avriters  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  177G  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
nis' work  entitled  '  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line'  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulatioiis 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sdte 


Sale,  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one  of  which  is  still  buried ;  it  was 
probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Thermae.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  13  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incnistation 
foiTued  by  deposits  from  the  water. 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  have  foimed  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  which  will  enable 
us  to  identify  it.  The  same  obser- 
vation, indeed,  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending  towards 
San  Martiuo  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Viucoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belong  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  ThermK  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 
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Mcnisolevm  of  Augustus,  between  the 
Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
liipetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancierit  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  tlie  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue    of  Augustus   surmounted  the 
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■whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  ground 
around  the  mausoleum  was  laid  out 
in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  iu  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  iu  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula ;  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nen^a.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  latter  emperor.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  family  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  neAvly-erected  mausoleum  : — 

"  Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  I\[avortis  ad  urbem 
Campus   aget  gemitus!    vel   quce,    Tibcririe, 

videbis 
Funera,  cum   tumulum  prreterlabere  recen- 

tem! 
Xec  puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos ;  uec  Romula  quon- 
dam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dextera!  non  IIU  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  cum  pedes  iret  in  bostem, 
Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu,   miserande   puer !    si   qua    fata   aspeia 

rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris."  ^Eneid,  vi.  873. 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  11()7,  when  the  tomb  Avas 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  YIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind  were 
forbidden  :  it  is  now  occasionally 
used  as  a  diurnal  theatre  for  displays 
of  fire-works,  exhibitions  of  rope- 
dancing,  &c. !  The  ruin  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  houses  that  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  it,   or  to  form  auy  idea 


of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Pijpetta.  The  modern  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  rcticu- 
latimi,  and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufiicieutly 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
iu  addition  to  the  outer  circular  wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
iu  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  cori'esponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
iu  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine Avere  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  215)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  beai's  the 
following    inscription  :  —  Tl.    caesar 

GERMANICI    CAESARIS    F   HIC  CEE5IATVS 

EST ;    another,    less   jjerfect,    livilla 

GERMANICI     C   .    .    .    .      HIC     SITA     EST  ; 

a  3rd,  titvs  cjesak  dkvsi  c^saris  f 
HIC  sitvs  EST ;   and  a  4th,  c.  c^sar 

GERMAKICI     CJESARIS    F    IIIC    CREMATVS 

EST;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germanicus,  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Augustus.  Among 
the  circumstances  which  have  in- 
vested many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palazzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  whicli 
the  Church  of  England  senice  Mas 
publicly  perfonned  before  a  Protestant 
congregation  in  the  capital  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Toinh  of  the  Bahcr  EiD-i/saces,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  modern  road  to  Naples  by  way 
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of  Frosinone  and  San  Gertnano.  This 
very  curious  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  it 
was  consequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sides,  and  of  3  stories  or  divisions, 
covered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
1st  storj',  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
-nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  by  bakers  for  kneading 
their  dough.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
on  each  of  the  faces  of  the  tomb  : — est 

HOC  MONIMENTVM  MARCEI  VERGILEI 
EVRYSACIS  PISTORIS  REDEMTORIS  APPA- 

RET ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  appurctores,  certain  officers 
charged  to  inspect  the  aqueducts. 
Above  this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  several  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  various  operations  of 
baking,  from  the  carrying  of  the  corn 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the  wall 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  found  during 
some  recent  excavations,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  and  the 
following  inscription : — fait   atistia 

VXOR  MIHEI — FEMIXA  OPTVMA  VEIXSIT 
—  QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE — QVOD 
SVPERAXT      SVNT      IN — HOC      PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Panarium,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eui-jsaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  discovered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic,  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Komaus. 

Tomb  of  Bibuhis. — One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Eome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 


Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
Marforio,on  the  1. hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barberi. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  M'as 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tnllius  ;  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  stood  without,  in  accordance 
with  the  law-  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  sliould  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Campus  Martius  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular 
building  of  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  constructed  of  travertine.  The 
upper  stoiy  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals  ; 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
frieze  are  still  standing.  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SENATVS  CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
ciusBibulus,  the  plebeian  adile,  and  his 
posterity-,  "honoris  virtutisque  caus- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
face  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomh  of  the  Clmdina  Family.  It 
is  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
some  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
modern  dwelling  are  still  visible,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
FlaminJan  Way  (a  portion  of  which  has 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs  in  its 
course  to  the  Forum. 

~^'  Tomb  of  Ccccilin  McteUa,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memoiy  of  Crecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quintus  Ccecilius  Metellus, 
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-who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  G8.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Rome,  and  so 
great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  -were  built 
for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
■which  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circidar  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pozzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  intei'vals  from  the  mass. 
The  external  coating  was  stripped  at 
various  times  for  making  lime,  and 
Clement  XII.  removed  the  larger 
masses  to  construct  the  fountain  of 
Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the  tomb 
is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks  of 
the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  were  built  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  13th  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  family,  the  Caetanis.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls'  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  probably  obtained  the  modern 
name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble 
panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : — CAECILIAE Q.      CRETICI    .    F. — 

METELLAE  .  CKAssi. — Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  trophy ;  on  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  a  shield; 
underneath  is  a  captive  bound,  in  a 
sitting  posture :  the  figures  on  the  op- 
posite side  have  been  effaced.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends  ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft. ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  is  stated 
on  doubtful  authority  to   have  been 


found  in  it ;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of  the 
stonework  shows  that  it  was  conical. 
Neither  the  plunder  of  this  noble 
monument  by  the  popes,  nor  their 
conversion  of  it  into  a  fortress  in  their 
wars  with  the  Roman  bai'ons,  so  seri- 
ously injured  it  as  the  siege  operations 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527. 
According  to  the  Marquis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Bourbon's 
siege,  it  was  then  as  perfect  as  in  the 
days  of  Crassus.  Lord  Byron's  de- 
scription of  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  is  one  of 
those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  which 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  gi'eat  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  ai'ches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

"  There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Rucli  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  lialf  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves    over   all    by    time   o'or- 

thrown  ; — 
MTiat  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its 
cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A  woman's 
grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
Wliat  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Was 

she  not 
So  honour' d — and  conspicuouslj''  there, 
Wiere  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

riaced  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot. 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites^early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 
red. 
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Perchance  slie  tiled  in  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  vrhich  might  yet  recall, 
it  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
AV'hen  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  fomi  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— but  whilherwould  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Romans  wife :  Behold  Lis  love, 
or  pride ! " 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Savelli  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  -which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  I'uiued  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis, who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1824,  belonging  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
gion, and  of  a  certain  T.  Cnxstidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  a  catacomb, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  way 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  Avhich  have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modern  Eome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silcv  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  modems,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals— Mellilit'^, 
Breislakite,  Pscudo-Nepheline.  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  302). 


-4- 


Pyramid  of    Cains   Cestlus,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 


close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  eveiy  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
who  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 
brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
square  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  with  ai'abesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  a  statue  of  Cains 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C-  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
rnuies  well  known  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is 
repeated    on     the     eastern    side: — c. 

CESTIUS.     L.     F.     POE.     EPVLO.     PR.     TR. 

PL. — VII.  viR.  EPVLOXVM.  The  other  is 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia  :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
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in  330  days  :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription  : — opvs  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  . 

TESTAMENTO  .  DIEBVS  .  CCCXXX. ARBI- 

TRATV  .  —  PONTI    .  P.  F.  CLA  .   MELAE  . 

HEREDis  .  ET  .  POTHi  .  L.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus ; 
0.  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
prffitor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epitloms,  appointed  to 
prepai'e  the  banquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  -was  laid  open  towards  the 
Via  Ostiense  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few 
years  ago. 

Tonih  of  St.  Constantia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  poi'phyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquai'ies  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  construction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  building 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  14th  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  1.55.) 

Tomh  of  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  1  j  m, 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  leading  to  Colonna.     It  is 


now  called  tlie  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  church  raised  by  Constantine 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  large  porphyry  sarcophagi 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  from  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  museum  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEquites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Vi- 
runus,  "  Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  family  of 
Volckmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  in  the  Vignu, 
del  Grande,  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  given. 

-t  The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  great 
Papal  fortress  of  Home.  This  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  pi'oba- 
bly  suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
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by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

"  Turn  to  the  Jlole  w  hich  Hadrian  rfar'd  on  liigli, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travfU'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Kuonnoiis  model,  doora'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunkcu  ashes,  raise  this  dome !    How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 

'J'o  view  the  huge  design  which  spniiig  from 
such  a  birth  !  " 

The  tomb  ■was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pins,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Pnteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepnlchre.  Hadrian  died  at  Baise,  bnt 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sins  that  he  was  interred  near  the  ^^lian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  Avhich  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepnlchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antoniues,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  deposited  here  a.d.  161  ;  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  180  ;  of  Commodns,  192  ; 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  211.  It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, cased  on  the  outside  with 
huge  rectangular  courses  of  peperino, 
and  standing  on  a  square  basement, 
each  side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  described. 
His  description  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  "  It  is  built," 
he  says,  "  of  Parian  marble ;  the 
square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injnrj'  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.  Its  first  conversion 
into   a   fortress   dates  probably   from 


the  time  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  by  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  became  their  citadel  in 
Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
accordingto  theChurch  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
avert  the  pestilence  which  folloAved 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  tlie 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for  several  centuries  after 
the  event.  In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  tliat  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberic  of  Tusculum 
and  mistress  of  Pope  John  X.,  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  tlie  history 
of  that  troubled  period.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  Avas  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  militai-y  strength.  In  985  it 
was  seized  by  Crescentius  Noraentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  histoiy  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Konie  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1.378, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
cardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VT.     Boniface  IX.  repaired  the 
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fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark  of  travei'tine  between  it 
and  the  bridge  ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
castle  to  the  Vatican,  begun  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIII.,  in  164:4, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  ou  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesting  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  large  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
atrium  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
is  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modern  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic  with 
■which  it  was  paved.  It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  perpendicular  pj-ramidal 
apertures,  which  serve  to  show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  ^Elian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.  Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niche 
which  contained  the  colossal  bust  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Rotonda  at  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 


is  in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum  ;  the 
largest  niche  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  urn  which  enclosed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst  those  of  his 
successors  were  placed  in  the  others. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  windows  per- 
forated in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; 
the  modern  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice  pass  over  it.  Exca- 
vations have  laid  open  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  level,  and  the  lateral 
niches  are  seen  by  descending  into 
the  cells  beneath  the  steps.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  kind :  the 
immense  blocks  of  peperino  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  the  ornaments 
discovered  during  the  excavations, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with 
marble.  Among  the  other  objects 
found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Hadriani  are  the 
large  granite  sarcophagus  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  St.  Peter's;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich ;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery  ;  and  the 
poi-phyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  Lateran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  SciocaAantc  :  on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  reliefs  by  Ghilio 
Eomano ;  the  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
sea-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf- 
ered  greatly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound  chest, 
which   contained  the   papal   treasures 
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when  the  pope  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  cells :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a  store  for  that  commodity,  -whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  by  being  poured  on 
the  assailants.  Near  this  are  some 
small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
will  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — more  probably  her  brothers. 
\  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Raftaele 
da  Montelupo,  a  poor  work,  now  pre- 
sei'ved  iu  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
great  stairs.  The  celebrated  (liramhla 
is  no  longer  displayed  from  this  castle 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  igth  of 
June;  it  Avas  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world:  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Augelo 
by  the  French,  who  have  made  it  the 
head-quarters  of  their  artillery,  it  is 
exhibited  on  the  Monte  Pincio.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military 
position  is  by  no  means  remarkable ; 
it  is  considered  by  engineers  to  be 
(|uite  incapable  of  any  long  defence 
against  the  impioved  system  of  modern 
warfare.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
castle  from  the  French  general  com- 
manding the  ]>bice  at  Rome,  which  is 
always  obligingly  granted  on  making 
a  written  application,  an  intelligent 
sergeant  being  appointed  to  do  the 
duty  of  cicerone. 

Tomb  of  PlaHtiiis,  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tivoli  (see  p.  .3H4). 

'roiiib  of  the  Nasos.  Of  this  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monument  oi  the  family 
of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains  ;  it  was 

r/io/?i''.] 


discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Santi  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
luckily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
pamtings,  in  their  Ficturcc  Antiqiue.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modern  O'^ulo  di 
Grotta  Fossa.  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarpment  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysiau 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses ; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
of  his  collateral  descendants  (see  p. 
42.5,. 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  a  vineyard 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  arid 
certainly  one  of  the  most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  lfil6  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,  as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  anti- 
quaries did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  1780 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally near  the  same  spot,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
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Via  Latiua  :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  1 1 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or  that 
it  was  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  In 
one  of  the  larger  chambers  was  found 
tlie  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino,  bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
chambei'sat  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  attached 
to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 
"  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers."  Childa  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  may  be  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  liis  sou  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, who,  being  Consul,  conquered 
Corsica  (see  p.  277) ;  of  Aulla  Cor- 
nelia, wife  of  Gneius  Scipio  Hispallus ; 
of  a  son  of  Sc.  Africauus ;  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Sc.  Asiaticus ;  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Hispallus  ;  and  of  liis  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Cornelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Liternum,  where  he  died  ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Home. 
>'.  Tombs  on  the  Appian. — As  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  of  Excur- 
sions about  Rome  (see  p.  356),  we  shall 
only  notice  those  near  the  gates.  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Appia  was  the  most  I'emarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 


like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage: — "When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unliappy?" 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis 
are  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Tomb  of  llo- 
ratia  ;  the  style  of  construction  and  the 
fragments  of  marble  and  ornaments 
which  have  been  found  near  it  show 
that  it  was  of  the  imperial  period. 

Tomb  of  the  fainili/  of  the  Scmpronii. 
—  This  very  interesting  fragment 
was  discovered  in  1864,  in  lowering 
the  western  ascent  to  the  Quirinal, 
the  Via  della  Dataria,  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Trevi  to  the 
Pope's  Palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It 
is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
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to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient  road,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  I'uin  consists  of 
a  massive  fa9ade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  in 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion: — CN.  SEMPROMVS  .  C.  F.ROM.— 
SEMPRONIA  CN.  F.  SOROR.  LARCIA  .  W. 
(or  MV.)    (for  MUNATII)  F.  MATER  IF, — 

Avhich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  monument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Eepublic,  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus  on 
the  Capitoline  (p.  67),  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  Porta  S'ljiii/iudis,  which 
led  into  the  republican  city  fiom  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
With  reference  to  the  modern  build- 
ings, it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Caserna  of  Sta.  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  ascent,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  entrance  to 
the  Pal.  della  Dataria.  (This  tomb  is 
now  covered  up,  but  can  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks  of  San 
Felice.)  A  little  higher  up  the  liill  \Yas 
a  fine  fragment  of  a  massive  v.all  built 
of  blocks  of  tuflPa,  pro])ably  a  portion 
of  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  upon  which 
rested  the  substructions  in  rubble  work 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aurelian,  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  extreme  soliditj%  and  extending 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  ch.  of  S. 
Silvestro,  and  the  Colonna  Gardens. 

Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from  Home 
to  Albano  by  the  modern  carriage- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  Avhich  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modern  road  diagonally  at  the 
2iid  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 


and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculum.  The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  the  arches 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo  —  the  first  designation  derived 
from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  aqueduct,  which  are  built  of 
travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed ;  the  second  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  disco- 
vered hereabouts.  \t^  the  course  of 
1859  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities,  Signor  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modern  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
resultof  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where (p.  395),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
structions of  a  Roman  villaof  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  the  Asinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway, 
evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
construction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  are  situated 
two  interesting  tombs ;  that  on  the 
rt.  preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico 
facing  the  road,  followed  by  an  atrium 
and  triclinium  paved  in  mosaic,  from 
which  led  a  double  flight  of  steps 
descending  into  the  funereal  vaults, 
which  consisted  of  two  large  cham- 
bers :  the  outer  one,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  has  a  large  niche  con- 
taining a  very  mutilated  marble  sarco- 
phagus ;  the  inner  one  is  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  well-preserved  bas- 
reliefs  in  stucco,  in  square  and  circu- 
lar compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters, 
nereids,  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
K  2 
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■were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  situ, ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several  se- 
pulchral sarcophagi  which  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  excellent  sculpture.  These 
sepulchral  chambers  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latiua; 
the  last  was  surmounted  probably  by 
a  monument  similar  to  the  two  in 
brickwork,  still  standing  aboveground 
close  by.  As  to  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is  known. 
From  the  Sigua  Tegularia  on  some 
bricks  employed  in  its  construction,  it 
appears  to  date  from  about  a.i>.  160. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but 
less  well  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Fainted  Tomb, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the 
same  year;  on  the  level  of  the  ro;id  is 
also  a  triclinium,  from  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral  chamber — the  outer  one 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the  inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
nrns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following 
century.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other  sepulchral  excava- 
tions, the  portraits  of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purchased  in  this  state  at  the 
undertaker's  shop  of  the  day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses 
to  be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  where 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen. 
The  inner  chamber,  which  is  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  beau- 
tiful stucco-reliefs  and  paintings,  the 
colours  of  the  latter  as  fresh  when  first 
discovered  as  when  laid  on  17  centu- 
ries ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  tlie  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 


tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and 
a  set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs 
hunting  lions,  panthers,  &c.  There 
are  8  landscape  subjects,  with  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 
figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  On  the  floor  are 
several  sarcophagi,  some  of  a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  &e., 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines;  and  in  the  centre  a  huge 
one  in  marble  9  ft.  long,  of  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
urns  of  the  children  of  Theodosius  in 
the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Ra- 
venna (^Handbook  of  N.  Italy,  p,  554). 
It  has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire ;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament.  Dating 
probably  from  the  5th  or  6th  cent., 
it  was  evidently  placed  here  after 
the  original  construction  of  the  tomb ; 
indeed,  from  the  door  being  enlarged 
and  the  vault  of  the  outer  chamber 
broken  down,  it  is  clear  this  sarco- 
phagus, of  a  semi-barbarous  period  of 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  original 
occupants  of  this  magnificent  sepul- 
chral chamber.  No  trace  has  been  yet 
found  to  enable  the  archseologist  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  from 
the  elaborate  natureof  the  decorations, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerai-y 
urns,  all  the  monuments  being  for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  the 
Antoniues.*  Extensive  constructions  of 
what   appear   to  have  belonged  to   a 

*  An  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be 
found  iu  Sig.  L.  Forlunati's  'Eelazioue  degli 
Scavi  e  Scopertc  lungo  la  Via  Latiua :  Eoma 
issn.'— 1  vol.  ito. 
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suburban  villa   suiTonnd  these  tombs, 
especially  towards  the  roAd. 

Toinh  of  Vibi"s  iftriamis,  near  the  6  tb  m. 
on  the  ViaCassia,the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  Handbook  of  Ccn- 
tni!  Itiihi,  p.  414),  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  S'ero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  It  consists  of  a  massive  oblong 
sarcophaaus,  with  a  huge  cover  in  mar- 
ble ;  in  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibins 
Marianus,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  Snd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modern 
Tortona\  and  to  his  wife  Reginia 
Maxima  ;  the  monument  was  raised 
by  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parents, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Cohtmbaria. — On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  Flaminian Ways. 
They  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to 
each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modern  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  ollv,  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased  ;  bat  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  olkr,  sunk  into 
the  brick-work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons : 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  freedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  gieat 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  -which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  metres  of  burjing-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
lecently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 


and  Via  Latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  wall. 

It  will  not  he  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  different 
periods.  In  early  times,  aud  until 
towards  the  ."Sth  century  of  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  iiave  been  also  the 
more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  (ith  centuiy  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  gvf>at  Pa- 
trician families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  ancient  mode  of  interment.  During 
the  first  Ca?sars  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  large 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  tcn-n  cott'i  became  common, 
especially  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessarj-  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urns,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire  ;  no  instance  to  the  contraiy, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  ill  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano,  about 
A  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Castrum  Prsetorium,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  "\'ia  Patinaria,  which 
led  out  of  the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Furies,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masoiin,-  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
stniction. 
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The   folloM'ing  are   the    Coh'mbaria 
about  Rome  best  worth  visiting : —         ' 

Cohimhitria  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  is  situated.  These  Co- 
lumbaria, of  which  3  are  well  pre- 
served, contain  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
Cscsars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its 
environs.  That  most  anciently  dis-  ' 
covered  consists  of  a  large  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.  An  ancient  flight  of 
steps  leads  from  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  Avith 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier ;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Liberti  of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Csesai's,  as  Me- 
dicus,  Ohstetri.v,  Arcjentarius,  Ciinhaltsta, 
and  to  a  certain  Hymnus  Aure- 
lianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Libi-aiy  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  membei's  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.  A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,tliscovered 
in  18.5o,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  superior  and  more 
wealthy  class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oUa;  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  the  same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine ;  a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian    of    the   Greek    Libraiy    in 


the  Portico  of  Octavia.  A  curious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
Synoris  Glauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accompa- 
nies the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de- 
signated the  pet  or  delirinm  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  verj'  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
.Julia  Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  The 
paintings  in  this  Columbarium  are  well 
preserved.  The  larger  urns  or  sarco- 
phagi on  the  floor  were  placed  here 
long  after  the  original  construction  of 
the  columbarium.  Out  of  this  Colum- 
barium open  a  series  of  dark  subterra- 
nean chambers,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
rock,  containing  graves  of  slaves,  it 
being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  that 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pelemele  into  pits 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modern  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C. 
of  Campana,  from  its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Csesars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista 
close  by. 

Columharitim  of  Lucius  Arrnntius,  &c. 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  ISIinerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Prasnestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.u.  G)  by  L.  Arrnntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  ITSf).  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  plebeian  families  :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 
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Columbarium  called  of  the  Freedmen  of 
Aufjmtiis,  on  the  Appian,  beyond  the  ch. 
of  Doininc  quo  riulis,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  Vagnolini  vineyard.  It 
had  3  chambei's,  one  of  which  con- 
tained fi  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculptures 
and  marbles,  have  been  removed.  3 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi.  Tiiis  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  burying-place  in 
common,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  name  given  to  it. 

Columbarium  of  the  Liberti  of  Livia,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  in  the  Beuci 
vineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic ;  but 
it  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  it  now  exists  above  gi-ound. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  of 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  \'atican  and  Ca- 
pitoliue  museums. 

Columbaria  in  the  Villa  I'amfili- 
Doriit. — An  extensive  series  of  sepul- 
chral chambers  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa. 
In  one  of  them  are  paintings  of  tlie 
stoiy  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  Of 
some  since  tilled  up,  the  inscriptions 
found  in  them  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Several  tombs,  marking 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  were 
found  near  this  Columbarium,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  neighbouring  Villa 
Corsini,  now  included  in  the  Pamfili- 
Doria  grounds. 

§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Eome  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than   with    any    ruins    within    Rome 


itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  gi'ound  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

J-  1 .  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Csecus,  B.C.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  its 
source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  .5  m.  from  the  city  ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their  united 
streams  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (Tiburtina),  from  which 
they  were  carried  along  the  Cselian  and 
Avertine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  and  were  entirely  subterranean, 
except  a  portion  GO  paces  long  near 
the  Porta  Capena.  Its  waters  were 
distributed  over  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  Transtiberine  region. 
Some  portions  of  the  Avatercourse  were 
discovered  in  1857  on  the  declivity  of 
tlie  Aventine,  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina ;  it  is  high  and  pointed,  its 
course  subterranean,  extending  to  near 
tiie  Porta  Trigemina,  represented  by 
the  Arco  Salara.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Appian  aqueduct  was  11,190 
paces ;  and  its  water,  from  its  sources 
being  in  the  volcanic  district,  must 
have  been  good,  similar  to  the  modern 
Acqua  Vergine. 

2.  Anio  Vctus,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curias  Dentatus,  n.c.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  under  the  A.  Mai'cia, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqun  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  praetor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  I5  m.  beyond  Ro- 
viano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modem  La- 
ghetto  cH  Santa  Lucia.  It  was  sub-_ 
terranean  except  for  the  last  6  m.  This' 
portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
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feature  in  the  Campagna  :  l)iit  there 
are  reasons  for  helieving  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  existing  arches  date 
iVom  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  arches 
now  standing  are  built  of  peperino. 
Near  the  Arco  Furba,  ou  the  road  to 
Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  Avhich  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore ;  and  its  fine  chan- 
nel, 6  ft.  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  dicerficuJiim  by  which  a  part  of  its 
■waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Ca;lian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  A.  project  has 
been  recently  brought  forward  by  a 
joint  stock  company  to  restore  the 
Marcian  Aqueduct,  or  to  bring  its 
waters  to  Kome  by  means  of  pipes, 
syphons,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  would  pay  as  a  speculation,  Rome 
being  already  well  supplied  with  water  ; 
the  principal  advantage  would  be  to 
supply  the  higher  parts  of  the  city, 
■which  neither  the  Aqua  Vergine  or 
Aqua  Felice  can  reach. 

4.  Aqxa  Tepxhi,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Senalius  Ciepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.c.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
■was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

.').  Aq>ia  Jnlia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  ."54,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  cliannel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Porta  iVIaggiore,  from  where  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  on  which  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 


tlie  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  "00  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  ■water  is  the  best  in 
Rome,  and  supplies  1.3  large  fountains, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  those 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  60,000  cubic  metres  of  water; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Piucian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Pinciana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Campus 
Martins  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
1 2  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Bufalo,  before  it  reaches  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.u. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (DiSTun- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thoroughfare. 

7.  Aqua  Als>etiiia,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia. 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
the  ancient  sources  of  the  Augustan 
aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller,  La- 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modern  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W.  of  Baccano.  It  was 
about  .30  m.  long.  It  was  restored  by 
the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V., 
and  now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Paola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paoliua,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculc,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 


G.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus-  j      8.    Aqua    Clawlin,    commenced    b.v 
tns,A.c.o.  73.'>,  It  derives  its  name  from   Caligula,    A.p.    36,    and    finished    by 
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tlie  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  iii.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursut'd  a  course  of  more 
than  4'J  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m. 
it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing li)  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  (5  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagua,  forming  tlie 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  was  repaired  by  Septiniins 
Sevenis  and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtus  V. 
availed  himself  of  its  arches  in  con- 
structing his  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  Mhich  has  its  source  near  the 
Osteria  de'  Pantani,  on  the  road  to 
Palestrina,  and  supplies  the  Fontana 
de'  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  the  Tritone  iu  the  Piazza  Bar- 
beriui,  the  fountain  of  ^lonte  Cavallo, 
and  24  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
modern  city. 

9.  ^JiiV)  Ki^'-us,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
near  the  42ud  m.  on  the  Via  Sulda- 
censis.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground ;  it  entered  the 
city  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  specus  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  over  the 
arcbes  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modem  cities  were  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  ancient  Rome;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  1.  bank  of  tiie 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
one  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  supply  was  on  this  side,  from 
sources  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ajiio ;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aque<iucts  became 
choked  up  with  travertiue  concretions  ! 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  Anio  Novus,  I 
as  we  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
Tivoli  (see  p.  371).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modern  i 
aqueducts  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 1 


plies  being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  the  water  is  excellent  and 
salubrious,  and  unattended  with  detri- 
ment, from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to 
the  aqueducts  which  convey  it.  Such 
are  the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and 
Paola.* 

The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo)  and  Porta 
Prienestiua  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  cityt  ', about  190  ft. 
above  the  sea'',  and  superior  to  the 
levels  of  the  Ca'lian,  Capitoline,  and 
Qnirinal  hills,  which  rendered  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  waters  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  possible.  The  point 
to  wliich  all  tliese  aqueducts  conveiged 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Spcs  l'ct>r.s, 
from  a  temple  of  Hope,  which  dated 
from  the  3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  several  ancient  aqueducts, 
where  they  entered  Rome,  at  the  Porta 
Maggiore : — 

Eng.  Feet. 
Aqua  Appia  .  .  .  .121 
Anio  Vetus  .  .  .  .149 
Aqua  Marcia  .  .  .  .173 
Aqua  Tepnla  .  .  .  .182 
Aqua  Julia  .  .  .  .191 
Aqua  Claudia  .  .  .  2ii3 
Anio  Novus     .      .      .      .212 

•  The  3  modem  aqueducts  of  Rome  supplr  in 
24  hrs.—  .       Ciib.  Metre>. 

Acqua  Vergine 66,uuo 

Acqua  Felice 20,537 

Acqua  Paola 94,000 

or  about  20,485,100  VJag.  cub.  feet  of  water,  of 
wliich  about  SO.OhO  cubic  metres  are  diverted 
for  turning  corn  mills. 

t  It  may  prove  useful  to  insert  here  a  table 
of  the  greatest  lieigbt  (above  the  sea)  of  the  prin- 
cipal bills  alKiut  Itome : — 

Enp.  Ft. 
Janiculum,  at  S  Pietro  in  Mon'orio    .  19" 
E.squtline,  at  .Sta.  Maria  Magrgiore .     .  IsTi 
ralatirie, ch.  of  Sta.  liuenovintura  .     .  1701- 
Viminal.  at  Si.  Liirenzo  I'ane-iVriiis  .  170^ 
Ca-lian,  floor  of  St.  Giovanni  in  I^ate- 

rane 1681 

Capitolin'',  fluor  of  ch.  of  Ara  Coeli .    .159 
Pincian,  floor  of  cb.   of  la  TrinitJl  de' 

Monti I59i 

Qnirinal,  ground  fl<.x)rof  Pope's  Palace.  15<i- 
Aventine,  floor  of  ch,  of  St.  Alessio  .  165i 
Vatican,  floor  of  the  Risilica  of  St. 

Peter's 99 
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§  18.  Miscellaneous. 
"^  Tarpeian  Rock.—  On  tlie  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which 
faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antiquaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
bj'  buildings,  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Instituto  Archse- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  sucli  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

"  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Childe  Tlarald. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  lay  claim  to  this  celebrated 
name.  If  we  enter  from  the  Piazza 
di  Ara  Coeli,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di 
Specchi,  the  first  lane  on  the  1.  Avill 
bring  us  to  an  open  space,  in  whicli 
one  front  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen, 
beneath  the  Palazzo  Caft'arelli.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  towards  tlie  Pala- 
tine, in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Hospital,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we 
may  look  down  on  another  abrupt  pre- 
cipice which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
70  feet  in  height.  Both  consist  of  a 
mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  igneoiis  productions 
of  the  Latian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is 
the  cliff  more  generally  shown  to  stran- 
gers as  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  cus- 
tode  of  the  Instituto  Archccologico 
keeps  the  key  of  the  garden ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  from  below  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  No.  1 8  in  the  Via  di 
Monte  Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers 
better  to  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors ;  for  Dionysius  tells  us  that 
Cassius  was  hurled  down  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  view  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 

Mnmertine  Prisons,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing  monn-  > 
ments  of  the  kingly  period  :  it  is  built 
in  the  most  massive  style  of  Etruscan  , 
architecture.     It  was  begun, by  Ancus  1 


Martins,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  wliom  it  took  the  name  of 
TuUian.  It  consists  of  two  chand)ers 
or  cells:  the  upper  one  is  still  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Livy 
mentions  the  prisons  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius  (lib.  i.  cap.  33)  as : — "  Career  ad 
terrorein  increscentis  audacice,  media  vrbe, 
imminens  Foro,  adificatitr."  In  another 
'<  passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Plemiuius, 
I  he  says,  "  In  infcriorcm  dcnmsus  car- 
ccrcin  est,  necatasqne."  The  first  of 
1  these  passages  at  once  sets  at  rest 
'  all  question  as  to  the  locality,  and 
j  the  latter  distinctly  points  to  the 
lower  of  the  '2  prisons  which  are  still 
j  visible.  If  any  other  evidence  were 
I  required,  it  is  supplied  by  Sallust ; 
I  and  -we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline : — "  In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,"  he  says,  "there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  1. :  it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."  To  these  interesting  state- 
ments we  will  simply  add  that  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  their  construction  proves 
a  very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Ca;re,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  lioman  period.  The 
prison  consists  of  .!  chambers,  evi- 
dently excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
placed  one  over  the  other.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  whicli  a  modern  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  whicli  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  cham- 
ber is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
length,  and  '22  in  breadth;  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone, 
without  cement.  This  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison, 
and  the   original  construction  of  An- 
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cus  Martins.     The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullium,  from  Tullius,  the  spring- 
in    it,    or    from     having    been    con- 
structed   by    Sei'vius    Tullius,    forms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a   hollow   globe 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  originally  a  lantiiniia 
or  quarry.     Its  sides  are  formed,  like 
those  of  the  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa 
arranged  in   courses,   converging   to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  horizontally  to 
!i  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Caere.     The  fourth  side 
is  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.     On  exa- 
mining the  stones  which  form  the  roof 
of  this  lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  held  together  by  strong 
clamps  of  iron.     In  the  centre  of  the 
vault  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
let  down  into  it.   It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  horrible  dungeon.   Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
prisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jngurtha  was  starved  to  death ; 
that  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaulish  cliief, 
was    murdered    by    order    of    Julius 
Caesar ;  that  Cethcegus,-  Lentulus,  with 
other   accomplices   of    Catiline,   were 
strangled   by   order   of  Cicero ;    that 
Sejauus,    the    minister    of    Tiberius, 
perished  a.d.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Mamertine 
prisons    were     exclusively     reserved 
for    state    criminals,  which  will  meet 
the    argument  advanced  by  some    of 
tlie  older  antiquaries,  who  considered 
their   small   size    iusufl&cient  for   the 
requirements  of  the  population.     The 
Avell-knowu  passage   of   Juvenal,   re- 
ferring to   those   happy   times   under 
the    kings    and    tribunes    when    one 
place  of    confinement   was     sufficient 
for    all    the    criminals    of   Rome,    is 
considered  to  allude  to  this  prison  : — 

"  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  folicia  dicas 
SiBcula,  qui  quondam  sub  Rcgibus  atquc  Tri- 

bunis 
Vidorunt  uno  contontam  carcore  Rnmam." 
Sat.  iii. 

Wo   know    from    Livy   that    the    de- 
cemvir  Appius   Claudius   constructed 


a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium ;  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  tlie  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the   front,   c.  vibivs  .  c.  F.  rvfinvs 

M.    COCCEIVS   .    NERVA  .   COS  .   EX.    S.    C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired,  in  a.d.  22.  The  Scalae 
Gemoniae.  from  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison,  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  has  consecrated  this  prison 
as  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  to- 
gether witli  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers.  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jugurtha  when  thro-wn  into 
tliis  horrid  cell.  On  the  side  of  the 
descent  into  the  lower  prison  a  curious 
relic  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor, — 
the  pretended  impression  of  St.  Peter's 
head  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  driven 
against  it  by  his  jailors,  to  recognise 
which  requires  no  small  degree  of  de- 
votional credulity.  The  upper  cham- 
ber is  fitted  up  as  an  oratoi"y,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de'  Fa- 
legnarai,  the  patron  of  the  Roman 
joiners,  was  built  in  1539. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  from  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  early 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  still  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquity  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  by  Tarqninins 
Priscus,  the  .5th  king  of  Rome,  150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
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for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  betAveen  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills.  Livy  records  the 
fact  in  the  following  passage  : — 
"  lafima  urhis  loca  circa  Forum,  alias- 
qne  intei^'ectas  collihis  convnlles,  quia  ex 
plan  is  locis  haud  facile  evehehant  aquas, 
cloacis  c  fastigio  in  Tiberim  duetts  sic- 
cat." — Lib.  i.,  c.  38.  Strabo  says 
that  a  -waggon  laden  with  hay  might  \ 
have  passed  through  the  cloaca  in 
some  places  ;  and  Dionysius  describes  i 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  ■ 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his  j 
time.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
endured  for  700  years,  unaflFected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.  Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  sti'uc- 
ture  of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.  There  arc  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
.3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gahina, 
from  Gabii  near  which  it  was  quarried, 
put  together  without  cement.  The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber ;  but  the 
siirface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  Tlie 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabi-o  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet ;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
beneath  the  ft^ade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt.  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).  The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  Avork  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1st,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndly,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  GC^  at  which  it  enters 


the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  13 
to  IO2  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to  at 
least  2-5ths  of  its  original  height. 
The  part  which  may  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
originally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Curtius, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Velabrum.  At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabrum, 
issues  a  large  mass  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  called  the  Acqua  Argentina,  still 
held  in  repute  by  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  in  certain  maladies :  it  is 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Lake  of  Juturna, 
and  as  the  spot  Avhere  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux were  seen  watering  their  horses 
after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
openings  of  two  other  cloaca,  but  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  masoniy, 
and  stiir  farther,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank,  inserted  in  a  massive  wall,  but 
covered  with  brushwood,  three  re- 
markable out-jutting  corbels,  in  the 
form  of  lions'  heads,  in  a  very  ancient 
style,  pierced  with  holes  or  channels, 
which  most  probably  served  to  attach 
the  chains  by  which  the  entrance  of 
the  river  was  closed.  These  curious 
remains,  possibly  of  the  kingly  period, 
were  recentlv  discovered  bv  J.  H. 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford. 

Quay  called  the  Pulchrum  Littns. — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
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line  of  wall,  Imilt  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  emliankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There  is  also  a  fine  por- 
tion of  it  where  the  Marrana  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber.  Its  construction 
would  seem  to  refer  it  to  tlie  period  of 
the  kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  aiiXn  a.y.rn,  or  the  "  pul- 
clirum  littus,"  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
nmlus.  A  road  led  from  this  quay  to 
the  f^ojihr  Cur!,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine. 

Af/ger  ami  Walls  of  Servius  TvUhix. — 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 
the  rains  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  are 
vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  through  the  Cen- 
tral RIy.  Stat.,  to  behind  the  ch.  of  St. 
Antonio  on  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
arch  of  Gallienus,  which  stands  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  Porta  Esquilina. 
The  most  perfect  fragment  is  that  in 
the  Central  Rly.  stat.,*  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  de  Giustizia,  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  At 
this  angle  of  the  Servian  circumval- 
lation  the  Agger  is  of  considerable 
width;  the  portion  of  it  laid  bare 
consisting  of  several  tiers  of  massive 
blocks  of  Alban  peperiuo,  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  5  tons,  bound  together 
by  iron  clamps,  this  gigantic  wall 
forming  its  outer  facing  towards  the 
country  :  unfortunately  a  part  of  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  Roman  con- 
struction was  destroyed  to  extend  the 
rlwy.  Stat,  in  1863;  the  ditch  which 
protected  the  Agger  was  100  ft.  wide 
and  30  ft.  deep ;  they  have  subse- 
quently had  Imperial  constructions 
placed  on  them,  or  rather  outside  the 
wall.  3  other  very  fine  portions  of 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Vigna  Madarani  or 
of  the  Collegio  Romano  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Prisca  (opposite  to  which 

*  Permission  will  be  obligingly  orrantod  by 
the  officials  at  the  rly.  stat.  to  visit  this  unique 
specimen  of  Koman  masonry,  in  tlie  interval  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains. 


is  the  gate  leading  to  them),  composed 
of  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa 
quarried  near  the  spot;  these  Vdocks 
are  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways,  as  in  Etruscan  constructions  ; 
another  fragment  on  the  declivity  of 
tiie  Aventine,  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
in  the  gardens  below  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Sabina,  the  continuation  of  the  Servian 
wall  towards  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
and  a  third  in  180.5,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Quirinal,  upon  which  was  subse- 
quently built  the  vast  substruction  in 
rubble  work  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sea, 
raised  by  Aurelian.* 

Campus  Sceleratus. — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
the  Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius ;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Aurelian  Mall, 
antiquaries  place  the   Campus  Scele- 

*  The  Agger  of  Ser\-ius  Tullius,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  walls  of  kingly  Kome,  raised 
by  that  sovereign  (A.u.c.  200),  about  5^  centuries 
before  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Rome 
on  the  side  of  its  rivals  the  Sabines,  exteiidod 
from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  now  marked  by  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus  near  .Sta.  Maria  Jlaggiore,  to 
the  declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  form.'* 
the  southern  Ijoundary  of  the  valley  in  whicli 
subsequently  was  erected  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 
In  every  other  portion  of  the  Servian  circum- 
vallation  the  wall  was  carried  more  or  less  along 
the  declivities  of  the  six  hills  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tiber;  but  in  the  space  between  the  Portv 
Esquilina  and  1'.  Collina,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  defence,  as  it  ran 
along  the  tableland  or  neck  that  Ojnnected  the 
Viminal  and  yuirinal  hills.  The  Agger,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  a  huge  embankment,  faced 
on  Its  outer  side  or  towards  the  country  by  a 
massive  wall  of  gigantic  blocks  of  Alban  pe- 
periuo, the  portion  best  preserved  being  that 
alluded  to  above  as  existing  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Central  Rly.  stat.  This  jwrtion,  of  only 
4  tiers  of  blocks,  formed  the  outer  facing,  inside 
of  which  extended  the  Agger  or  earth-work, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  tufa,  dug  out 
upon  the  spot  in  making  the  fosse,  the  width  of 
which  Is  1  no  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  wall:  according 
to  I  >ionysius,  the  length  of  the  Agger  was  i  stadii , 
which  agrees  with  the  measunmenl  from  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus  to  the  .N.  extremity  of  the 
Agger  near  the  Porta  .Salaria,  875  paces  (passi 
Geoiuetrici). 

From  sul^equcnt  excavations  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Servian  wall  are  seen  to  consist  of  smaller 
blocks  of  a  pumici;m  tufa,  similar  to  that  <if  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  on  the  Aventine  and 
Quirinal ;  this  probably  belong-*  to  the  additions 
made  by  Tarqiiinius  Superbus ;  the  width  of  the 
wall  hero  Is  about  10^  It. 
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ratus,  the  spot  where  the  Vestal  virgins 
who  liad  broken  their  vows  were  buried 
alive,  like  the  nuns  in  the  middle  ages. 

House  and  Gardens  of  Salhist. — The 
gardens  of  the  Vigna  Barberini,  bor- 
dering on  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  enclose 
some  interesting  objects.  Besides  a 
fragment  of  the  Agger  of  Sei'vius  Tul- 
lius,  we  find  here  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Eryciua,  the  Circus 
Apollinaris,  and  A'cstiges  of  the  palace 
of  the  historian  Sallust,  subsequently 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Nero,  Nerva, 
Aurelian,  and  other  emperors.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  traces  of  vast  sub- 
structions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging 
probably  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Ri- 
gnano-Massimo  (see  p.  53). 

Portico  of  Octavia,  erected  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  established,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of 
the  temples  within  its  area  being 
preserved  on  the  general  one  of  the 
ancient  city  (the  Pianta  Capitolina) 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
It  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by 
270  columns,  enclosing  an  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modern  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
liad  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  mai'ble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fii"e  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Septimius  Severus  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised in  the  large  brick  arch  con- 


structed to  supply  their  place,  as  a 
support  to  tlie  entablature.  The  2 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  front,  the 
2  pillars  and  1  pilaster  in  the  inner 
row,  with  those  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  ch.  of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
iEsculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  a  house  of  the 
'neighbouring  street  are  3  columns  and 
a  portion  of  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  stood,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  And  in  the 
dirty  alley  on  the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the 
Pescheria,  are  2  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  a  wall,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  portico  itself. 

Vivarium  aiidSpoliarium. — At  the  base 
of  the  Cajlian  hill,  extending  from 
behind  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  ancient  Viva- 
rium, the  place  in  which  the  wild  ani- 
mals were  kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Beneath  tlie  convent 
are  vaults  consisting  of  8  immense 
arches  built  of  blocks  of  travertine : 
there  are  2  stoi-ies,  the  lower  is  now 
underground.  The  older  anticjuaries 
gave  them  the  name  of  Curia  llostilia, 
but   their  position   and    arrangement 
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sufficiently  justify  their  modern  name; 
more  recent  authors,  however,  suppose 
that  these  arches  Avere  destined  to 
support  tlie  area  in  wliich  was  placed 
the  Temple  of  Claudius,  now  occupied 
by  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
convent.  Beneath  are  some  subter- 
ranean caverns,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
as  quarries  in  ancient  times,  which  still 
retain  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools. 

Pnvtoriiiii  C'onp,  built  by  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  extensive 
vineyard  which  has  lately  been  pur- 
cliased  from  the  Jesuits  by  Duke 
(irazioli,'  situated  at  a  short  distance 
beiiind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
camp  was  dismantled  by  Constantine, 
and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were 
included  by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations  ;  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  There  were  four 
gates  leading  into  the  principal  one 
towards  the  city,  that  on  the  N.  side 
is  the  best  preserved,  although  the 
space  between  the  angular  towers  on 
each  side  of  it  was  walled  up  by 
Aurelian.  The  circuit  of  the  3  sides, 
which  now  fonns  a  quadrangular  pro- 
jection in  the  city  walls,  is  5400  feet. 
A  part  of  the  southern  side  has  been 
roughly  rebuilt  with  large  and  ir- 
regular stones,  probably  the  work 
of  Belisarius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
Claudius,  on  which  the  camp  is  re- 
presented. On  this  site  has  been 
recently  erected  a  huge  barrack  in 
the  form  of  a  Parisian  railway  station, 
to  lodge  the  modern  Praetorians  of 
liome  ;  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  have 
been  discovered  some  inscriptions  to 
soldiers,    natives     of   Pannonia,    who 


belonged   to    the    Praetorian  bands  in 
the  time  of  the  Gordians, 

Reservoir  or  Nyinphfcum.,  cnUed  the 
Trophies  fif  Mnriiis,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Marius 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
tlie  trophies  themselves  and  to  this 
ruin.  Winckelmann  regards  the  style 
of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian ;  and 
more  recent  writers  have  referred 
them  and  the  building  on  which  they 
stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Severus.  Excavations  made  a  few  years 
back  by  the  French  Academy  full)' 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  that 
this  ruin  was  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  Avatcrs  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  building  must  have 
served  as  the  resen-oir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  6  arches  are  still  standing.  Fa- 
bi'etti  considered  that  it  must  have 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voii's  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  the  times  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  From 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  richly  decorated. 

Fountain  of  Egerij,  placed  by  the 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Caffarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, midway  between  the  modern 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  a  mere  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  from  its  con- 
struction not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
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of  Vespasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbent  male 
statue  much  mutilated.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  witli  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  following- 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21) : — 

"  Lucus  crat  quern  medium  ex  opaco  specu 
fons  perenni  rigabat  aquii :  quo  quia  se  persa-pe 
Numa  sine  arbitris,  vc-lut  ad  congressum  dea;, 
inlerebat,  Camoenis  eum  lucum  sacravit ;  quod 
earum  ibi  consilia  cum  coujuge  sua  Egeria 
cssent." 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction  ; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphseum  or  a  bath. 
The  discovery  of  small  reservoirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  whicli 
continually  flows  through  the  build- 
ing, give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron  : — 

"  Egeria!  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 

Whicli  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast  :  whate'er  thou  all 
Or  wert,  -a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympbolepsy  of  some  fond  despair  ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring  ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birtli, 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 


"  The  mosses  of  tliy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring  with  years  un- 

wrinkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  plaw, 
Whose  gi-een,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
or  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and 

ivy  creep, 
"  Fant:>stically  tangled:  the  green  hills     [grass 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresb  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by 

its  skies." 
From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  tlie 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  capillus  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
weeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Egerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  city  walls,  on  the  1.  of  tlie 
modern  municipal  nursery  -  grounds, 
and  the  ch,  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of 
the  Camsense,  alluded  to  l)y  Livy,  and 
by  Juvenal  in  the  Avell-known  verses 
of  the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  356). 


§  19.  Obelisks.  -V 
There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  whicli  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modern  city. 
Sixtus  V.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  have  accomplished  a  task 
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not  far  short  of  a  miraole  when  he 
successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  oi'der  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites. 

Obelisk  of  tho  Vaticfin,  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  158G.  This  obelisk  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hieroglyphics.  It  originally  stood  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation. 
It  was  brought  from  Ileliopolis  to  Home 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account 
of  its  voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  tlie  ship  which  carried  it  M'as 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  tlie 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1.58G  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  ditfereut  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  9t;.3,.5.37  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi ;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  theVatican  library  (see  p.  243 ). 
Many  curious  facts  connected  with  the 
process  are  mentioned : — the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's  ;  the  pope  pro- 
jinunced  a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 


I  tana  and  the  workmen ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
tiie  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-leaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came ;  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons ;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  I'elics  of 
our  Saviour  m  ere  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft: — divo.  cae.s.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

F.      AVGV.STO  —  .     TI.     CAKSARI     DIVI     . 
AVG.  F.  —  AVGVSTO  SACRV]«. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Oheiink  of  the  Lnteran,  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  known,  erected  also  by  Fon- 
tana, in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1588.  It  is  of  red  granite  and  covered 
with   hieroglyphics.      It   was  brought 
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from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantiue  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  -wlio 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Kome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing- to  Champollion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  otf  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Eome.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base  :  two  measure  9  ft.  8^  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

'.'^Obelisk  of  the  Fiaiza  del  Popolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
pollion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II.  :  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78i  feet ;  the  entire  height  from 
the  grovmd  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the    de- 


dication   to    the    Sun  :  —  imp.    caes. 

DIVI     .     F.  —  AVGVSTVS  —  PONTIFEX    . 
IMAXIMVS  —  IMP.    XII.    COS  .    XI.    TRIB    . 

POT  .  XIV.  AEGVPTO    .    IN.    POTESTA- 

TEM  .  —  POPVLI  .  ROMANI  .  REDACTA. 

SOLI  .  UONVM  .  DEDIT. 

Obelisk  of  the  Fiaz-.a  Navona,  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope's  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  tlie  time  of  Domitian. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
Avas  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 
but  this  conjecture  has  been  exploded 
by  modern  researches.  In  its  present 
position  it  stands  on  an  artificial  rock- 
worl<  about  40  ft.  high.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Fioiza  della  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  gi'anite  M'ith 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martius,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665 ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Its  height  without  the  base 
is  about  17  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in  1 7 1 1 
by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small  obelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hieroglyphics 
of  the  time  of  Psammeticus  II.,  the 
fellow  of  the  preceding  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Piazza,  to  which  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  XI.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet. 
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Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
in  1 786  by  Antiuori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  It  is  of  red  granite,  witli- 
out  hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  tlie  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  JMaggiore,  and  was  conseiiueutly 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  witliout 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 

Obelisk  of  the  Triaita  dei  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1 789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallnst. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  3to)ite  Citorio,  also  erected 
in  1792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments :  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.,  of  the 
•2fith  dynasty,  C^  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Kome  by 
Augustus,  from  Ileliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  Ave 
learn  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  in 
the  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 


Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
that  of  Pius  VI.  ;  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscription,  is  situated  beneath  one 
of  the  chapels  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The 
fragments  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  72  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
134ifeet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Pincio,  sometimes 
called  della  Passeggiata,  from  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  handsome 
public  promenade  on  the  Pincian, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Varianus.  According  to  ChampoUion's 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  on  the  Cselian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Isis.  It  bears  an 
hieroglyphical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammeticus  II. 

§  20.  Buildings  of  tbce  Middle 
Ages. 

House  of  Cola  di  lUenzo,  called  by  the 
people  that  of  Pilate,  and  formerly 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nella,  near  tlie  Temple  of  Fortuna 
\'irilis,  and  the  E,  side  of  the  Poute 
liotto.  This  strange  and  inconginious 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capi'iciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
formity. On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
which  is  a  long  inscription,  which  has 
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given    rise   to    moi'e   than   the    usual 
amount  of  antiquarian  controversy.    It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
([noted  as  an  example  : — ■ 
"  Primus  do  primis  magnus  Nicolaus  ab  imis, 
f^rexit  pairum  decus  ob  renovare  suoruni, 
Stat    Patris    Crescens    matrisque    Theodora 

nomen, 
Hoc  culmen  clanmi  caro  de  pignore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribuit  ciui  Pater  exhibuit." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but  a 
lioman  antiquary ;  the  Padre  Gabrini, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
tliey  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Kienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  folloM'ing  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  : — n.  t.  s.  c.  l.  p.  t.  f.  g.  r.  s. 
NIC.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  s.  Nicolaus,  Tri- 
b'tnus,  Sevo'us,  Clemens,  Laurenti  (Libe- 
rator'i),  P.  {Fatriw?),  Teuthonic'-,  Films, 
Gabrinius,  Romce,  Senator,  Nicolaus, 
dedit,  doinvm,  totam,  Davidi,  Dilecto, 
Filio,  suo.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquaiy,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran, 
Aug.  1,  1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  '  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo,'  published  at  Forli  in  18:28, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
serero  c  clemente,  libcratorc  di  Roma, 
zelatore  deW  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
■intero,  Tribuno  augusto."  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to    Petrarch  : — adsv  .  ro- 

MANIS  .  GRANDIS  .  HONOR  .  POPVLIS.      It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture ;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that     recent     writers      consider     the 


architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  son ;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Ai'lotto  degli  Stefaneschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building- 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "  Spirto  gentil" 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  has  given  additional 
immortality  : — 

"  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy — 
Eienzi !  last  of  Romans !     While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  bo  — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Ximia  thou — with  reign,  alas ! 
too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
corations marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  "  the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tor  de'  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1'216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  This 
tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very  near  the 
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site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the 
house  of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Consul, 
who  in  B.  c.  485  was  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  iu  later  times  of 
Pompey. 

Torre  delle  Jfilizic,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  Tliis 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  tire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  tiie 
Esquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediaeval 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  suppose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  nearly  a 
ceutui-y  later  (1303),  and  to  stand  on 
a  site  occupied  by  the  barracks  in 
which  the  troops  of  Trajan  were  quar- 
tered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  mediaeval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal ;  one, 
theTorre  del  Grillo,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  del  Grillo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delle  3  Caunelle,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 
armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  fr'taldus  Arimini,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 
preserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
(p.  180),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  hills,  and  several 
mutilated  ones  in  the  Trastevere  ;  that 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Sisto 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pierleone  family. 


.  §  21.  Fountains. 

La  Foatfina  PaoUna,  on  the  Janicu- 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  \. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana  : 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  facade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
H  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  (iw 
p.  39).  Between  the  columns  arc  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  cut  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicule  and  the 
Tiber.  The  style  of  the  fountain  is  not 
in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the 
water  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
view  from  this  fountain  over  the  whole 
of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  is  very  fine. 

Fontma  del  Tritone,  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water 
through  it  to  a  great  height.  It  is 
from  the  design  of  Bernini, 
•p  Fontana  delle  TartarwjJic,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes ;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael by  Passavant ;  the  figures  are 
by  Taddeo  Laudini. 
'!  Fontana  di  Treii,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  modern  fountains  in 
Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement  XII. 
in   173.5,  from  the  designs  of  Niccol5 
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Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks  ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  fagade,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsyth  :  he  calls  it  "  another 
pompous  couftisiou  of  fable  and  fact, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'acqua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  fagade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
lias  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  sculptured 
by  Filippo  Valle ;  above  them  ai-e  2 
bas-reliefs, — one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Rome ; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  80).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  bj'  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII.  Close  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sala  Danfesca, 
a  large  elegant  hall  decorated  with 
academic  subjects  from  the  Divina Corn- 
media  (admittance  2  pauls),  Avliere 
public  concerts,  balls,  and  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given — an  agree- 
able lounge  during  the  winter  months. 
■>  Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona. — 
This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.     It 


forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.  In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "a  fable  of  .iEsop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis,  or  Circus  Alexandri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appeai'- 
auce  of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia. 

»  Fontana  della  Barcaccict,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  Avas 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  French  nobleman,  Geuffier,  and 
finished  in  1 725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose. 
4,  Fontana  dell'  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Fontana  de'  Ter- 
mini, near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  fonuer  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Rime.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  have 
been  replaced  by  modern  ones  in  grey 
marble ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Vatican.  They  were 
found  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
— These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  calculated  to  give  general 
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pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Konie.  They  were  designed  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 
back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 
15  feet  in  diameter;  it  i"uns  over  the 
sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
fravertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which  the 
sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows.  The  height  of  the  jet  above 
the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is  64  feet. 
■f  Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Fai-nesc. — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  1 7  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths  ; 
of  Caracalla.  ' 

Fountain  of  the  Pontc  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  desigus  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
the  large  niche  tlie  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

t^,  Fontana  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent : 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  ; 
j^  Fountain  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
.by  Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter,  i 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
and  brought  to  Monte  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of' 
the  Quirinal  palace.  This  Piazza  has 
been  recently  much  lowered,  and  a 
better  approach  etiected  by  diminishing 
the  declivity  of  the  Via  della  Dataria, 
during  the  works  for  which  immense  . 
substructicms  in  rubble-work  of  Aure- 
lian's  Temple  of  the  Sea,  extending  into 
the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Servian  ^Vall,  wore  discovered.         I 


§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza  Xa- 
vona.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  account  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
I'emains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza  di  Pasquino,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquin,  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
IGth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Kome. 
It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pasquino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquinade,  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Ai"ch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  Ins  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  bunit  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before       The  modern    Romans   seem 
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to  regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their 
social  system  :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  ■which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and  fully  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigi'ams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared:— "  Gaudiuvi  urbis,  Fletus  pro- 
vinciaram,  Eisus  mimdi."  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1440,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mccccxl.  : — "  Midti 
cceci  cardinales  creaverunt  cacum  deci- 
mum  (X)  Leonem."  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  when  the 
pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
decreased  considerably  in  size,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Munificcatid-  Pii  Sexti."  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door: — "  Quod  ad  Tcmpli 
Vaticani  ornamentam  puhlica  vota  flngita- 
hant,  Fius  VI.  fecit,''  &c,  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Publica!  mcntiris  ;  Non  publica  votii  fuero, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  fuere  tui." 

Ganova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
during  the  French  invasion ;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

"  Canova  questa  volta  1'  ha  sbagliafa, 
Ha  r  Italia  vestita,  ed  t;  spogliata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror : — 

"  L'Altissimo  in  sii,  ci  manda  la  tempcsta, 
L'Altissimo  qua  giii,  ci  toglia  quel  chc  resta, 
E  fra  le  Due  Altissinii, 
Stiamo  noi  malissimi." 


His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

"  I  Frances!  son'  tutti  ladri. 
Nou  lutti— ma  Buonaparte."' 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice  :— 
"  Cave,  Civsar,  ne  tua  livnia  Ecspubiica 
fat ! "  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  "  Cwnar  hnperat!"  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  "  Ergo  coronabitur."  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hol- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holsteuius  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Evode  Assemani.  Pasquin 
noticed  these  events  in  the  folloAving 
lines : — 

"  Pra?fuit  lia;reticus.    Post  Lunc,  scbismaticus. 
At  nunc 
Prajest  Turca.    Petri  bibliotheca,  vale  ! " 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  exconnnunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snulf  in  tlie  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  "  Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 
Contra  folium,  quod  vento  rapitur,  osteu- 
dis  potentiam  tuam,  et  stipulam  siccaui 
persequeris^ 

§  23.     Promenades,  Public  Walks, 
OR  Passeggiate. 

Tlie  municipal  authorities  of  Rome 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  and  by  another 
from  the  ch.  of  la  Trinita  dei  MontL 
They    are    handsomely    laid    out    in 
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flower-gardens,  drives,  and  walks.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in 
the  Circus  of  Variauus,  noticed  at  p.  9 1 , 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
On  the  side  overlooking  the  Villa 
Borghese  has  been  placed  an  immense 
urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which  formed 
a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
but  originally  found  in  a  vineyard 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo ;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Kome,  measuring  more 
than  850  cubic  feet.  From  the  terraces 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
we  descry  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
of  Korae,  with  the  Vatican  and  .lani- 
cule  hills  in  the  background.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dola,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter's,  are  now  exhibited.  This 
promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
frequented  at  Rome,  especially  during 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio, 
near  the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  b^  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (^SeminmKO  Cotimnah'), 
nearly  opposite  the  Thermaj  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
fares. They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Sisto,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camena?,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  fountain  of  Egeria  (see  pp.  87 
and  356). 

§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  ai'e  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Kome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without  the  walls.  Of  the  minor 
\_Roine.'\ 


basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantinian  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  &c. 
The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity  ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtedly those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pagan  iiile,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  propei'ly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand:  the  form 
was  oblong,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns ;  arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  whicTi  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  ahsis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  In  front  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripor- 
ticus,  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides ;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  148).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modern  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features ;  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characteiised 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  niat'- 
nificent   of  Christian  temples,    which 
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the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  "  the  most  glorious  struc- 
Mire  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  Religion." 

fl.   St.  Peter's.  — As  early  as  a.u. 
90,    St.    Anacletus,    bishop   of    Rome, 
•who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the   site  of  the   present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle   -were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion  on  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  Avhere  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom.     In   306  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica   here,   which   con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Christian  world.    The 
fa9ade   of  this  basilica   may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that    representing    the    coronation   of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.     In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and   that  pope    had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was   arrested  by 
his   death.     Paul    II.    continued    the 
design;    but   it  was    advancing   very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,   to   resume   the   works    on    a 
grander    and    more   systematic   plan. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted.     He   accordingly   secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1503,  and  began  by 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.     In  1506  Julius   II. 
laid     the    foundation    of    Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The   4  piers,    and   the   arches   which 
spring  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 


1514.     In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.     The  new 
pontiff  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
lianodi  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left  some  ver}' 
interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment.   Sangallo,  however,  died  in 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely  in    1520.      Raphael's   plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,   was  a  Latin   cross ;  but 
neither    he    nor    his    colleagues    had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4   piers,   which  had    been   found   too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.    The  death  of  Leo  in  1 521 
checked   the   pi'ogress   of  the   works, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in   any  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  little 
more   than   erect   the   tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of    Clement  VII.      The    next    pope, 
Paul  III.,  on   his  accession  in    1534, 
employed  Antonio   di   Sangallo,    who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and    altered   the   ai'rangement  of  the 
whole     building,     as    may    be    seen 
from   his  model,   which   is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect.* 
The  pope  appointed  Giiilio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of  that 
artist  in  the  same  year  prevented  his 
entering  on  the  engagement.  The  work 
was  then  committed  to  Michel  Angelo, 
at  the  time  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  presei-ved.     The  pope  gave  him 

*  The  models  of  Sangallo's  church  and  of 
]\Ilchel  Angelo's  cupola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  l^eter's,  over  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  entered  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Basilica.  To  visit 
them  a  special  permission  from  the  head  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Fabrioi  di  S.  Pietro,  now 
IMonsignore  Giraud,  is  necessary,  and  which  will 
be  granted  on  making  a  \vrltten  application  to 
that  dignitary.  Sangallo's  design  of  a  Greek  cross 
would  have  been  preceded  by  a  heavy  vestibule, 
flanked  by  two  detached  hell-towers  or  cam- 
paniles. 
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unlimited  authority  to  alter,  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.  Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist  describes  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task ;  and  one  writteu 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  "  fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
Angelo  immediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  difl'erent 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.  The  drum  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pino 
Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.  This  honour 
•was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who  was  appointed  under  Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.  When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 


30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  employed 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Maderno,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael.  He  also  built 
the  fa(;ade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Its  great  defect  is  that 
it  conceals  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it  can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions witli  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Mademo  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.  The  circum- 
stances which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  the  columns  of  the  facade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  front  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  gi'eat  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells  on  Maderno's  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  the  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  Latin 
F  2 
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cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pope  to  inchide  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
facade  and  portico  in  1614;  and  the 
eh.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza.  Pius  VI.,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  fa9ade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  14.50,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3i  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  pi'actice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Keformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  40,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000?.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
s([uare  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  3.50,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6300/.). 
After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  diffei'ent 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colonnades. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 


so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on'each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
anderVII.  (1657-67),  and  are  generally 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries,  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E..  and  fonn- 
ing  with  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fa9ade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza ;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
facade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  Be 
Fahris,  and  St.  Paul  by  TadoUni,  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  148^  feet 
high.  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8|  feet  in  diameter 
and  92i  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18^ 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
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the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  by  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  into  the  magnificent 
Yestihide  (kk),  468  feet  long,  oC  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue ;  that 
on  the  rt.  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (n)  of  Charlemagne  by 
Cornacchini.  Over  the  central  en- 
trance, and  consequently  opposite  the 
great  door  of  the  basilica,  is  the 
celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Navicella, 
representing  St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.  It  was 
executed  by  Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  H  entrance  to  the  7"  <- 
(Iriporticnx  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  "  has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an  altogether  different 
artist."  There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  witli 
these  to  the  vestibule.  The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15th  century,  byAntouio  Filaretc, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  compartments  rc- 
jjresent  Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  deliver- 
ing the  keys  to  Eugenius  I\'.,  and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  I V.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ko- 
nian  emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  surrounded  by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
?ic.  One  of  the  side  doors  on  the 
I.  ri.\  M'hich  is  walled  up  and  with  a 


bronze  cross  in  the  centre,"  is  called 
the  Poftn  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by  the  pope  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  jubilees  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  present  centuiy  have 
been  those  of  1800,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII. ;  and  of  1825,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  XII. ;  that  of  1850  was  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  circum- 
stances  of  that  eventful  year.  Between 
the  doorways  opening  into  the  ch.  are  •". 
inscriptions  of  some  historical  interest, 
and  which  stood  in  front  of  the  ancient 
basilica:  the  copy  of  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  granting  certain  indulgences 
on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  jubilee  in  1300;  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
Pope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregoi-y  II. 
to  supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the 
church. 

The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  unity 
of  its  proportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  diflferent  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building;  the  eve  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
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■without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 

"  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
AVorthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  eartlily  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimev  aspect .'    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all  are 
aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 
"Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd  ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 
Childe  Harold. 
The   measurements   of    St.    Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
several   authorities.      On   the    central 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and 
of  some  of  the  other  principal  churches 
of  Christendom.     St.  Peter's  is  there 
stated    to    be    8.57  palms   within   the 
walls,    without    862*8    (aJJitis   parie- 
tibus),   which,    calculating    the    palm 
at  8'79.5  English  inches  (or  8|  nearly), 
will  give  613i  Eng.  ft.;    St.    Paul's, 
London,   710  palms  (.520^  ft.);  Milan 
Cathedral,  60(j  palms  (443  feet);    St. 
Paul's,    Rome,    572   palms  (419^  ft.); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360J     feet).       The    height    of    the 
nave    near  the    door  is  152i  ft.,  the 
width   at    this   portion  is    119   jialms 
(87^  ft.).     The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  palms  (-S.Sf  ft.).     The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the 
pilasters   that  separate   them,   is   262 
palms  (197f  ft.)     The  extreme  length 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
446§  ft.     The  height  of  the   baldac- 
chino,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  95^  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the    4  great  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  2.53  ft.     The  dia- 
meter  of  the    cupola,    including    the 
outer  walls,  is   195:^  ft.;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cvipola  is  139  ft., 
3  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.      According 


to  these  measurements,  St.  Peter's  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93j 
ft. ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  04  ft. ;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  50  ft.* 

The  AMve  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented Avith  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 
having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
mpting  lines,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  gene- 
rally faced  with  slabs  of  marble,  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures. Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco ;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt.  aisle  near  the 
Porta  Santa,  and  opposite  the  Capella 
della  Pieta,  recently  completed,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Basins  for 
holy  water,  supported  by  cherubs, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size    of  ordinary  children,  and  it 

*  To  render  our  desciiption  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  have  inserted  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica;  to  the  place 
of  each  object  worthy  of  notice  letters  and  num- 
bers are  affixed — the  Roman  capitals  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  building,  the  numerals 
the  chapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  church,  at  p.  110,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  the 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  been  introduced,  but  in  a  lighter 
shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  re!ati\  e  to  the 
more  modern  church.  The  circular  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  re- 
ceives its  iiebt. 
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The  portion  in  a  lighter  tint  represents  the  suUterruneau  cliurch ;  liie  circular  dotted  lines  tlie 
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is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  tlie  human  figure  that 
they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  full-grown  persons. 

The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  sur- 
])ass  the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
TWO.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar  (1.5). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d',  d'^,  d^)  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Francesco  Mochi ;  S.  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bohji ; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiamniingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Sudarium,  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features,  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was 
stolen  in  184S,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew  has  been  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies   belonged  to    the    old    basi- 


lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medallions,  representing  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  emblems ;  the  pen 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic  ;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv.es.  petrvs  .  et  . 

SVPER.'HANC  .PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO.EC- 
CLESIAM  .  MEAM.ET .  TIBI .  DABO  .  CLAVES. 

KEGNi.coELORVM.  The  di-um  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  .32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pierced  with 
10  windows.  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
videdinto  16  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4  ranges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  by  Marcello  Pro- 
vencal, from  a  painting  of  Cav . 
d'Arpino,  "The  cupola,"  says  For- 
syth, "is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  ns 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on: — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  ai'chitect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding- 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned 
4  elegant  churches.  The  elliptical 
cupolettas  are  mere  expedients  to  pal- 
liate the  defect  of  Maderno's  aisles, 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  scanty 
light." 

The  Baldaccliino,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
Avitli  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  gilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.  It  is  OS^-  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  cast 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in  1033, 
partly  from  the  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,  partly 
from  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees,  may  be  I'ecognised  on  several 
parts   of  the  work      The  cost  of  the 
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gilding  alone  is  said  to  liave  been 
40,000  scudi;  of  tlie  whole  canopy 
100,000,  nearly  22,000/.  The  ffiij/i 
Altar,  under  the  baldacchino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Confession  is  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (x), 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova. 
The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pius  himself  during  his 
captivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronze  Statue  of  St.  Peter  (e), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  ti'ansformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Tribune  (Bt,  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  verj-  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  farther  end  is 
the  famous  C'h^iir  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(f)  ;  it  encloses  the  identical  one  in 
which,  according  to  the  Church  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  16C7.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  ..Vmbrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.  Between 
these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 


altar  was  dedicated  with  great  jjomp  in 
January,  1859,  by  Pius  IX.  The  side 
walls  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  in 
Dec.  18.54,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  are,  for  the  most  part,  deco- 
rated Avith  mosaic  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  series  more  beau- 
tifully executed.  We  shall  notice  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the 
principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
the  tribune,  on  the  rt.  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
{n),  by  Gwilielmo  delta  Porta,  to  whom 
its  execution  was  confided,  by  the 
advice  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
St.  Peter's.  "The  statue  of  the  pope 
is  of  bronze :  the  2  allegorical  female 
figiires,  in  marble,  of  Prudence  and 
Justice  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna  ("aetani, 
and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Farnese. 
The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been  so 
truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der draperj'  necessary;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument,  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi ;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Farnese  Palace,  formed  pendants 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VI II. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bune is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII  (w).  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini;  those  of  Justice 
and  Charity,  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding;  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  bi'ilding  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (10;  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
r  '', 
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John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexauder  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
Arriijo  di  San  Martino  :  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Eeligion  and  Prudence,  by  Angela 
Rossi;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome :  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (p),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini.  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth  :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XL  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guido's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata 
(22),  after  the  painting  by  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  and 
opposite  over  the  door  G  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  last  raised  sepulchral 
monument  in  St.  Peter's,  that  to  Pins 
VIII.  by  Tenerani,  a  poor  work,  on 
which  the  Pontiff  is  represented  in 
the  foreground  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Saviour  behind,  in  the  act 
of  giving  his  benediction  to  the  Pontiff, 
and  others  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
on  either  side  ;  two  alto-relievos  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pediment 


below ;  this  monument  was  raised  from 
a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  Pius  VIII. 's 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaic  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(25)  represents  the  Miracle  of  that 
saint,  from  A.  Sacchi's  picture  in  the 
Pinacotheca.  Close  by  is  the  tomb 
of  Pius  VII.,  by  Thorwaldsen  (g), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  By  some  the  tomb  is 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  virtuous  pontifls  who 
ever  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Against 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  over  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  entering  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XL  (r),  by  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XL 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XL  (s) 
( Odescalchi),by  Monot,  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski  ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  here,  in  which  divine 
service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  from  the  designs 
of  Gi'icomo  delta  Porta.  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  now 
in  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  the  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  («),  of 
the  Cibo  family :  it  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajvolo :  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  spear-head,  in   allusion   to 
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the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
■^aviour.  Opposite  is  the  memorial  in 
rucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (0;  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tem- 
porary resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
whose  remains  lie  here  until  the  death 
of  his  successor,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  Cftof-el  of  the 
Presentazione  (21)  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  FrancescoEomanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (v.)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender  James  III.,  called  here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland:  she  died  at  Rome  in  1745.  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  FiJipf'O 
B^jrigioui,  and  executed  by  Pietro  Bracci, 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ci- 
rvjra's  Moti<rment  c-f  the  Siuwts  (r~).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii,  ■which,  having  apK 
peared  too  naked  to  the  over-fasti- 
dious authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  princif>al  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  : — 

JACOBO  m. 

JACOBI  II.  HAGX.£   BBIT.  REGIS  FIUO, 

KASOLO  EDVARDO, 
ET  HEXmiOO,  DECAXO  PAIBVJJ   CAiDtSALrVK, 

JACOBI  m.  m-ns, 

REGLS   8TIRPI5    STVABDL3E    POSTBKSnS, 
AKXO  MDCCCXEC. 

KEATI  KOETTI 

Qo  rs  Dc-nrso  kobtotte. 

"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart:  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Caaova, 
and  at  tlie  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 


House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Chabixs  the  Thebi),  and  Henry  the 
NixTH,  KixGS  OF  ExGLAXD, — cames 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh  I  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  stmny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,  to  ga^e  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled  :  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted. '  KeQCTESCAXT  IX  PACE  ! '  " 
The  title  of  Kicg  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  i  2S  ,  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian  ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta :  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri :  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  I*ro- 
cacciui. 

In  the  X.  side  aisle  begiiming  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  C■.^f■en■J  diUa  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Pirta  by  MicM 
Atfjelo,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  ■24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French' ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers.  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objecte*!  to  the  youthfiil  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mather:  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
cround  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
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proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.     The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost :  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not    better    placed.      Michel    Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin ;    it   is   said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known    letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in    which   the   king    requests   him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pietk  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  pai'ticularly 
mentioned.       The    king    entreats    M. 
Angelo   to   sell    to   the  bearer  of  his 
letter,   who    was   the   painter   Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
"  pour    Tamour    dc    moi,"    and    de- 
scribes these  productions  "  comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  ni'a  asseurd  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excelleates  en  votre 
art."    On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
CapelladellaPietiiare2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(2)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  C'ristof.n-i,  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.     Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,    from   which   they  are 
conveyed  in    gi'eat    cei'emony   to   the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.    The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Cipella  delta  Colonna  Santa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been    brought    from    the   Temple    at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which   our   Saviour   leaned   when   he 
disputed  with  the  doctors  ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented    with    reliefs    and    spiral 
llutings,    and   is   enclosed  in   a  pyra- 
midal cage  of  iron-v.'ork.     Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the   baptismal  font,   and 
bears  the  nameof  AniciusProbus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.   It  has 
live  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting  Christ   and   the   apostles ; 
and,    though   higlily  interesting   as  a 
Christian  monument,  is   less  remark- 


able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Jimius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean  church.      Returning   into   the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that   of  Innocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1689.    It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
is   ornamented   with    a   bas-relief  by 
Teudon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  16.5.'5. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.     Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (c), 
by  Filippo  Valle,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (t/),  by  Bernini;   she   died  in 
111.5,  and  Avas  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua  ;  Urban  VIII. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1G35;  the  bas-relief  on   the   front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry    IV.    in    the    presence   of   the 
countess.  The  C/iapclof  the  Hoi ij  Sacra- 
ment (4)    contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,    a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis   lazuli    and    gilt    bronze   in    the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S,  Pietro  in  Montorio.    The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Coriona,  Avho  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.     This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  tlic  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (e),  in  bronze,  ornamented 
Avith  bas-reliefs  by  AntoniodclPvllajvolo, 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.     Julius  II.,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily,  is  also  buried  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  only  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so   neglected,   being    a    small   marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
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in  thech.of  S.  Pietro  in  Viucoli  having 
never  been  fulfilled — an  eternal  stigma 
on  his  family,  whom  he  iiad  enriched 
and  raised  to  power,  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  church  whose  temporal  in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altarpiece  in  this  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio's  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Piuacotheca  of  the  Vatican 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XI II.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar:  it  is  by  C'lmillo  Rusconl ;  the 
statue  of  the  pope  is  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  ('/),  a  simple 
urn  in  stucco  with  an  empty  undeco- 
rated  niche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  cardinals  during  his 
short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies and  cardinals  have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.  The  mo- 
saic on  tiie  altar  of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madoniia 
del  Succorso  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  was  built  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  by  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.  In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St.  Gregory 
Xazianzenus  are  deposited.  Before  the 
altar  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monument 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (/*;, from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (i),  by  Pietro  Bracci: 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
t)f  Science  and  Charity.  This  learned 
Dontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
lie  first  artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite 
V  aapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyra's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 


are  some  mosaics  and  statues :  St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting (8);  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussin's;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Carlo Monaldi;  S.  Giovanni 
Calasauzio,  by  Spimtzzi;  and  S.  Bnmo, 
by  Stoldtz.  Under  the  arch  beyond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Navicella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  St.  Peter  when  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  (A),  by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  Mas  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying  ;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica ;  oit 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration  ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  in  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(,13j,  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  copy  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  (l),  near  it,  is  by 
Possi :  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Krcolc 
Ferrat'i.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating Tabitha  (14),  over  the  oppo- 
site altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Cos- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
numerous  white  veins,  from  the  Sabine 
mountains,  called  Cottanella 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
Church. — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
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cristy  iu  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivals ;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  Sun- 
day, or  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of  St.  Peter's, 
to  procure  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
di'ess  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  through 
the  Cardinal  Datario — a  mere  form. 
This  will  be  managed  by  the  people 
at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  Libraries 
without  any  trouble,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 
ploye'.) As  the  persons  who  show  the 
Grotte  are  in  general  provided  with 
only  a  single  light,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  visitors  to  carry  with  them  a  few 
small  wax  tapers,  and  to  insist  on  seeing 
everything  mentioned  in  the  following  de- 
scription, the  cicerone  being  generally 
in  a  hurry  to  get  over  his  task  and  to 
receive  his  fee. 


.Cryptof  St.  Peter's. 

2,  3,  4,  5.  Chapels   of  SS.    Veronica,    Helena, 
Andrew,  and  Longinus. 
C,  6.  Circular  corridor. 

7.  Confession  of  St.  Peter. 

8.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

9.  Cli.  of  S.  M.  delle  Partorieuti. 

10.  Ch.  of  11  Salvatorino. 

11.  Ch.  of  11  Salvatore. 

12.  Nave  and  aisles  of  Grotte  Vecchie. 

Tmnhs  of— a  Junius  Bassus  ;  c  c  c  of  the  Stuarts ; 
ti  Gregory  V. ;  e  Otho  11. ;/ Alexander  VI.; 


g  Pius  II.  and  III. ;  h  Boniface  VIII. ;  t  Ad- 
rian IV. ;  k  Nicholas  V. ;  I  Paul  III. ;  hi  Julius 
III. ;  n  Nicholas  III. ;  o  Urban  VII. ;  q  Mar- 
cellus  II. ;  r  Innocent  IX. ;  s  Card.  Eroli ; 
t  Agnese  Colonna  ;  x  Monument  of  Pius  VI. 

The  subterranean  ch.  consists  of  2 
distinct  portions— the  Grotte  Nuove  and 
Grotte  Vecchie.  The  Grotte  Nuove  being 
a  circular  corridor,from  which  open  some 
more  ancient  chapels,  and  the  4  under  the 
statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andrew,  Lon- 
ginus, and  Helena,  in  the  basilica  above, 
with  the  chapel  of  the  Confession  in 
the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
quently, to  the  area  beneath  Michel  An- 
gelo's  dome.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  oc- 
cupy the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
modern  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir ;  they  formed  the  crypt,  properly 
speaking,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine. 

The  Grotte  Nuove  were  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Paul  V,,  I'etain- 
ing  some  of  the  more  ancient  chapels, 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
the  old  basilica.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
several  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  personages, 
which  stood  under  the  portico  and  iu 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  subter- 
ranean ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove ;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  the  rt.  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonna  della 
Bocciata,  from  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  John 
and  Matthew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St.  Peter,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena ;  several  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  a  statue  of  Be- 
nedict XL,  and  a  view  of  the  old 
basilica  of  St.   Peter's.       Re-entering 
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the  circular  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is  the 
Capella  del  Sahatorino  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Fartorienti  (9),  is  a  curious  mosaic  of 
our  Lord  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
of  the  10th  centy.,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  in  the  atrium  of  the 
old  basilica.  This  chapel  contains 
statues  of  the  two  St.  James'  from  Ni- 
cholas V.'s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  .5th  and  6th 
centuries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  8th,  and  another  of  an  angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.  In  the  recess 
on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half-figiare  of  Boniface  VIII.,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  da  Pisa,  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.  In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
St.  Damasusin  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able, like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V.  ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 

•  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
interred  in  S.  Peter's,  at  the  earliest  period 
In  the  forecourt  only,  but  afterwards  In  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  basilica,  on  the  destruction  of  which 
by  Julius  II.  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Rome  (Pius  II. 
and  111.) :  a  few  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch. 
(SixiusIV.,  Innocent  VIII.);  others  in  churches 
or  chapels  founded  by  their  families  (Clement 
y  III.,  Sixtus  v.);  whilst  some  again  were  interred 
in  churches  they  had  selected  as  i  heir  last  resting- 
places  (Paul  IV.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Inno- 
cent X..  Clement  XII.) ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement 
XIV.  in  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  attached  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 


tain  properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,  or  who  have  been  interred 
here  since  the  erection  of  the  modern 
one.  *  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 
call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Chiirch  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (11),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
ivAfo,  which  once  stood  over  the  monu- 
ment of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  (c  c  c)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome — James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (c/),  and 
{e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  983 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  old  basilica ;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  his 
ashes  having  been  removed,  with  those 
of  Calixtus  III.,  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. + 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 

In  the  lOth,  llth,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  Lateran  Basilica ;  but,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  interesting  information 
in  Mr.  Gregorovius'  little  volume  on  the  Tombs 
of  the  Popes. 

+  The  ashes  of  the  two  popes  in  question  were 
removed  from  St  Peter's  about  the  year  16 1 9, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  demand 
of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  dignitary  named  Vives, 
who  ofl'ered  to  raise  a  mausoleum  at  their  na- 
tional Church  to  the  two  great  popes  of  Spanish 
origin ;  but  dying  soon  afterwards,  his  wishes 
were  never  carriwl  into  effect,  and  their  bones 
were  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  bos,  where 
they  still  remain. 
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are  the  receptacles  for  the  prsecordia  of 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  in  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VIII., 
■with  his  recumbent  statue  (h),  by 
Arnolfo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiai-a  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pou- 
tiflF,  the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  (g),  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basilica  :  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  {i)  (iV.  Break- 
spear),  in  red  granite,  with  sculptured 
bulls'  heads ;  it  was  this  English  pope 
who  caused  Arnold©  da  Brescia  to  be 
so  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter's :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
V.  (/i),  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  .^neas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol- 
lowing the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
gi'otte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
il.  (I),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontiff,  hyMinoda  Fiesole;  of  Julius  III. 
(m) ;  Nicholas  III.  (n) ;  Urban  IV.  (o) ; 
INIarcellus  II.  {q) ;  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  (s),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures  ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  {f),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetaui  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Ke-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  from  a  picture  by  A.  Sacchi. 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V.  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mino  da  Fiesoli',  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  large  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  in  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  cihoriiim  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events    in  the   life    of  St.  Andrew, 


whose  relics  were  originally  deposited 
here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession  (7),  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath  the  high 
altar  in  the  basilica  above  ;  the  Confes- 
sion being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  centy., 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by 
S.  Cornelius  from  the  subterranean  crypt 
of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chapel  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  altar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Calixtus  II.  (1122).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Grotte  Vaticane  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (a).  Prefect  of  Kome,  who 
died  in  359  :  it  was  discovered  in  1.595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confession.  The  urn  is  covered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse,  others 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St.  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
Job  comforted  by  his  PViends.  The 
smaller  bas-reliefs  over  the  columns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  lamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  such  as  the 
Kaisiug  of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves,  &c.  The  whole  are  of 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  (g)  in 
the  1.  transept,  over  which  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Pius  VIII.,  was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).  In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions, discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  timeof  Domitianand  Elagabalus, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  noble  halls, 
decorated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
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scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
itself.  The  8  fluted  columns  of  grey 
marble  in  the  central  one,  or  Sayrestia 
Commune,  are  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
L.  Sabattini,  but  said  to  have  been 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.  Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Siijrestii  dei  Cononici,  -which 
contains  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John,  by  Giulio  Eoiuano, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  //  Faf.forc.  In 
the  chapter-house  opening  from  the 
S.  dei  Canonici  are  ."5  very  interesting 
panels  painted  on  both  sides,  by  Giotto, 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  with  Card.  Ste- 
faneschi,  for  •whom  they  were  executed 
in  1300,  probably  for  a  Ciborium,  the 
Crucifi.Kion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Paul;  and  several  frescoes 
by  Mcloz  -0  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
playiirg  on  musical  instruments.  They 
■were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  ch.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  144),  from  which  they 
M-ere  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  very  beautiful.  The  cardi- 
nals assemble  in  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Tope.  The 
Sitf/restiadei  Bcncficiati,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  iluzwni,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
■which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dern splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  half-column  of 
fine  Egyptian  alabaster.  In  the  Guar- 
daroba,  or  Tesoro  di  S.  Pictro,  opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid 
candelabra  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Awjelo  and  Jicut:cnuto  Cellini;  a  beau- 
tiful chalice,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  given  by  Cardinal  York  ;  and 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.  The 
"  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here, 
and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years 


old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation ;  a 
great  number  of  the  richest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  ^ixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statue  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
is  by  Agostiuo  Penna. 

Ascent  of  the  Dome. — No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  without  an  order  from 
the  director  of  the  Fabbrica  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  granted  on  application 
signed  by  the  consul,  and  visitors  are 
not  admitted  after  12  o'clock,  although 
they  can  remain  until  1.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  correct  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  immensityof  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it.  On  the 
Malls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptions 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  will  be  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  10th  February,  1859, 
the  only  British  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages  and 
flights  of  steps  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
•winding  between  the  double  walls  of 
the  drum,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  galleries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  from  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  .scarcely 
appear  like   human   beings,   and   the 
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mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed  I 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate  j 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could  \ 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top,  from 
which  rises  the  ball :  from  this  a  nearly 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  visitor  to  • 
ascend,  without  danger,  into  the  latter, 
although  ladies  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
squeeze  themselves  through,  certainly 
not  to  redescend,  without  divesting 
themselves  of  their  present  fashion- 
able crinolines.  The  Ball,  formed  of 
copper  plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  16  persons. 
A  small  iron  ladder  winds  round  the 
exterior  of  the  ball  to  the  cross, 
which  is  16  feet  in  height.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of: 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  ball  is  one  of 
the  finest.  The  whole  of  Rome  with  ^ 
her  bare  Campagna  is  spread  out  like 
a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen-  I 
nines  and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  on  the  ; 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
scarcely  any  prominent  object  of  inte- 
rest in  the  modern  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Apennines  and  the  other 
encircling  mountains  are  from  nowhere 
Been  to  greater  advantage. 

The  Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Every  column,  cornice,  and  frieze, 
the  bauds  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of 
lamps,  and  its  gigantic  architecture 
stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  in  a 
complete  firmament  of  fire.  The  illu- 
minations are  repeated  at  the  Festi- 
val of  St.  Peter's  (June  29)  and  on  its 
eve,   and   on   each   occasion  are   said 


to  cost  600  scudi.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small.     There  are 

2  illuminations  on  each  evening ;  the 
1st,  called  the  silver  illumination,  be- 
gins at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
lanterns ;  the  2ud,  called  the  golden  one, 
begins  at  8  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  9  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  enchantment.  The 
whole  process  is  generally  completed 
before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds :  the 
entire  building  is  then  lit  up  by  no 
less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illumination  ai'e 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing 
tallow  and  tui-pentine.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  from  rain  or 
wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
Easter,  the  illumination  is  put  off  until 
the  following  Sunday. 

The  principal  Ccrernonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St.  Peter's  and  tlie 
Sixtine  Chapel  ai-e  the  following :  * 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.bi., 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  all  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.    5th :  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,  at 

3  P.M.  6th,  the  Epiphanij  :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  18th,  the 
Feast  of  the  Catedra  di  S.  Fietro ;  higli 
mass  by  the  cardinal  archpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter's.     The  pope  is  borne  pro- 

*  "  Persons  attending  the  ceremonies  of  St. 
I'eter's  and  otlier  churches,  especially  during  the 
Holy  Week,  cannot  be  tno  much  cautioned  t<> 
look  to  their  pockets,  thieving  being  excessively 
common,  and,  as  a  rule,  stolen  articles  are  never 
found  at  Kome.  Let  us  therefore  advise  our 
conntrj-men,  and  especially  ladies,  to  leave  every 
ornament  .nt  home,  and  gentlemen  their  watches. 
At  no  previous  period  in  my  experience  of  Rome, 
extending  over  nearly  half  a  century,  have  1 
heard  of  so  many  operations  of  pickpockets  as 
during  the  present  festivities"  (Easter,  186C>>. 
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cessionally  on  this  occasion;  at  3  p.m. 
the  vocal  music  in  the  choir  is  Tcry 
fine.  February  2nd,  Furificalion  of  the 
Virgin  :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 
the  pontiff's  benediction  of  the  candles, 
and  a  procession  round  the  basilica,  and 
followed  by  a  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
tion of  Rome's  escape  from  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  in  1703.  Candles 
are  distributed  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
go  up  to  receive  his  holiness's  blessing  ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
ing dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  ch.  processionally  on  this  festival. 
On  Ash  WeJiwsd'iy,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 
cardinals.  March  and  April. — On  the 
Frkhi'j  before  Palm  Sunday  the  pope 
proceeds,  after  the  mass  and  sermon  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  to  adore  the  relics 
in  St.  Peter's.  They  are  placed  on  the 
high  altar  during  all  this  day.  During 
the  pope's  visit  there  is  generally  a 
large  concouree  of  people  in  the  basi- 
lica. Hohj  Week,  Palm  Sundity :  at 
9^  A.M.  the  pope  is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes :  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
militarj-,aud  such  private  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  receive  them — the  latter 
must  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  the  maggiorduomo,  with 
which  they  are  admitted  into  the  reserved 
space  behind  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peters  in  pro- 
cession, followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands ;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 


mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  1  If  until  1 :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
Pieta,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  and  the  private 
passage  into  the  palace.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  day  is 
very  imposing:  gentlemen  in  uni- 
form are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel ;  ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week :  at  4^ 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
sei"vice,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.  This  is  removed 
during  the  singing  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviour's  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinita  de' 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  whf> 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
offices  are  enrolled  in  confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
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GO  m.,  aud  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori, 
for  security  against  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  days,  Ultramoutanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7  ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramoutanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  5 ;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinita 
de'  Pellegrini  eveiy  evening  during 
the  week.  Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  10  A.si.  by  a 
cardinal,  generally  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  Sacred  College,  at 
the  close  of  which  they  proceed  in 
procession  to  the  neighbouring  Capella 
Paolina,  the  pontift  carrying  the  Sa- 
crament, which  he  deposits  on  the 
altar,  this  chapel  representing  to-day 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  If  the  weather 
permits,  his  Holiness  afterwards,  or- 
dinarily about  noon,  proceeds  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
pronounces  his  benediction  to  the 
assembled  multitude  below ;  in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  given  inside 
the  ch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
benediction  the  pope  descends  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  in  the  northern  transept, 
fitted  ixp  for  the  occasion,  and  at  about 
a  quarter  before  1,  he  washes  the 
feet  of  1.3  priests,  who  represent  the 
12  apostles,  aud  the  13th  or  the  angel 
who  appeared  miraculously  to  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. The  washing  of  the  feet  con- 
cluded, the  pope,  in  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  waits  on 
the  same  13  priests  at  table  at  a 
quarter  past  1.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  mention  that  these  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  apostles  are  selected 
from  every  country,  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  having  a  right  of  presen- 
tation. 3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  majordomo,  a  Swiss  by  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heads  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 


at  Rome.  Each  priest  receives  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  aud  a  nosegay  after 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he  is  attired.  The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perquisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain (Maestro  di  Camera),  after 
which  bishops  and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which  he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  diiring  the  repast 
the  pope's  ci'ossbearer  (C'rocifero) 
reads  prayers.  At  4j  p.m.  the  2nd 
miserere  is  chanted  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  iu  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  daj', 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  are 
much  crowded.  The  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary  sits  in  the  N.  transept 
of  St.  Peter's  for  3  hours  before  dark, 
to  give  absolution  for  mortal  sins 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  absolved. 
The  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  is 
washed.  The  Pauline  chapel  and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  churches,  and  S.  Igna- 
zio,  are  illuminated.  Among  the 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shops  of  the  Firzicaruoli,  o 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  iu 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Good  Friday  .-  The  Holy 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  was 
consecrated  at  the  mass  iu  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  from  the  Pauline,  where  it 
was  deposited,  aud  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinal  grand  peni- 
tentiary at  9^  A.M.  The  pope  and 
Sacred  College  afterwards  hear  :i 
sermon  preached  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  relic 
of  the  True  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  conclusion 
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of  the  mass.  The  last  miserere  is 
chanted  this  day  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  -t  p.m.  ; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pio- 
cession  with  the  cardinals  through 
the  Sala  Regia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto  Santo, 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica. The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christiaus  in  the  baptisteiy  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  a.m.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a.m.  Easter 
Sunday,  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 
procession,  every  incident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiflF,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual ; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  candelabras  carried  before  the 
pope  by  Acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  n'oni,  or  divisions  of  the 
city ;   mystically  they  bear  reference 


to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
pope  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminatedaltar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cortijje  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.,  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
lains, and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  by  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holinesshaving 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  forai,  is  of  almost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Oiristus 
rc<"r,ie)i.-i  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  .\ncrio,  considered  one  of  the 
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finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Victitne  Poschali, 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
•whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vidistis  Pastorcs,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Maiy,  "vrho  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  consecration,  the  form 
which  off"ers  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations  ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sanctus,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  lledeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude  ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  eucharist  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offei'ed.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  chalice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  then  receive 
from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  A  ciborium  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 
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throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontiff,  assuming 
the  triple  crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica — pro 
3Iissa  bene  cantata.  The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9^ 
to  llf  o'clock  A.M.;  but  to  secure 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
ch.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service 
commences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  words,  translated  into 
English,  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
being  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing finely  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
unless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass  : — 

"  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  pi'ayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  God 
afford  you.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you  ever.  Amen."* 

*  The  traveller  who  desires  greater  details 
on  the  iinposing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  "Week 
will  find  them  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  Belle 
Ponteficie  Fiinzioni  dtlla  Settimava  Santa,  di 
Gaetano  Moroni;  in  English  versions  by  Dr. 
English,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Monsi- 
gnorc  Baggs ;  and  in  the  French  pamphlet  of  the 
AbbiS  Hery  on  the  same  subject ;  all  which  may 
be  procured  at  Wale's  or  SpithBver's  libraries. 
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At  the  last  clause,  et  benedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holy 
names  ;  at  descend  it  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  then  folds  them 
over  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
documents  among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary'  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peter's  commences : 
but  it  is  necessary'  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Moiuiaij :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest.  The  celebrated 
gii-iindol'i,  which  foi-merly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
May. —  WJiitsmida;/ :  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
12  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapels,  and  the  Confession.  Corpus 
Domini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  28th,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  P<ihI  :  at  6  p.m.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 


pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the  Pal- 
liums;  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter's 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
girandola  on  the  Pincian  take  place  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  evenings.  29th: 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  the  pope 
officiating.at  10a.m.  At  .3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st :  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  Id  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  .5th : 
a  similar  ceremony  for  the  souls  of  ail 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Advent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  sei^vice 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8th,  Conception  of  the  Vii-gin  : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  K>e :  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8^  p.m.  matines  and 
nocturnal  mass,  generally  by  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  which  lasts  till  midnight. 
The  pope  on  this  occasion,  before  the 
ceremony  and  in  the  sacristy,  blesses 
the  hat  and  sword,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  as  a  present  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day  : 
at  3  A.M.  a  service  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's,  when  the  Fastorclla  "  Shep- 
herd's Song "  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th :  mass  at  9 
A.M.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen.  27th:  a  similar  service 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from  3 
to  4^  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
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iu  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's :  they  are 
much  frequented  on  Fridays  and  Sim- 
days,  on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
■Nrhich  they  are  generally  accompanied. 

Tickets  of  arlinission  i'or  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  holy  week  at  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  loish  to  avail 
t/iciiisclccs  of  scats  must  be  dressed  in 
hlack,  inthoiit  bonnets,  and  v:ith  veils, 
(litriDfl  all  the  cereiiwuics.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  evening  dress  or  in  uniform,  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine  and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
{Xo  tickets  arc  required  during  the  cere- 
monies that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year.')  Admission  to  the  loggia  of 
the  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
Majordomo. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
on  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  our 
countrymen  how  much  it  becomes 
them  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
remain  seated  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass — the  Elevation  of  the 
Host.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  conform  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Roman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
ever  raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity. 

2.  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  (San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano). — This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.     He  is 


mentioned  by  TacKus  as  having  been 
implicated  iu  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  family  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
born  near  the  palace.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Constantine  on  the  bishop  of  Kome 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  Constantino 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  St.  Sylvester,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in  digging  the 
foundations.  It  Avas  long  regarded 
as  the  first  of  Christian  churches, 
and  the  inscription  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the  city 
and  world  {oinninin  urbis  ct  orbis  Eccle- 
siariim  Mater  et  Caput).  The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  of 
that  of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Lateran  Basi- 
lica is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  1500 
years  it  has  preserved  its  rank  and  pri- 
vileges. It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
which  have  a  "Porta  Santa."  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
which  we  shall  I'efer  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  neai'ly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Clement 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1G44)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,  uo  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  roof,  with  the  present 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1734, 
by  adding  the  principal  fa<;ade  from 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessandro  Galilei.  After  these 
numerous  restorations  and  changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  has  presei-ved  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  facade  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century :  it  is  built  entirely 
of  travertine,  and  has  4  large  columns 
and  *)  pilasters  of  the  composite  order 
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sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
5  balconies ;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
front  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  ai"e  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriauo  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
tohave  belonged  to  the  Basilioa.(Eiuilia; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica  under  the  hands  of  Borromini ; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
interior,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists  of  a 
nave  with  2  aisles  on  each  side,  sepa- 
rated by  4  rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  Borromini  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches  containing  statues 
of  the  Apostles.  These  statues  are 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  with  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  efiect  of  so  many  colossal 
figures  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  L'usconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are 
by  Le  Gros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  Angela  Hossi ;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti ;  the  St.  Philip  by 
Giuseppe  MazznoU;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  3/onot,  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  as  a  work  of 
art  is  the  St.  James  the  Less,  "  The 
Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  the 
censure  of  an  injudicious  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  the  painters.  The 
drapery  of  those  figures,  from  being 
disposed  in  large  masses,  gives  un- 
doubtedly that  air  of  grandeur  which 
magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  pro- 
IHome.] 


duce;  but  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and 
intelligence,  and  contrived  to  appear 
as  light  as  the  materials  will  allow, 
yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of  stone 
was  not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J.  Eey- 
nuUh.  Above  them  are  some  good  bas- 
reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designsof  Alessandro 
Galilei  (17'-!9).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  liome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated after  the  defomiities  of  Borro- 
mini's  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII. 
formerly  stood  under  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon ;  the  cover  is  modern ; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is 
by  Maini ;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Kusconi  and  other  followei's  of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pietu  by 
A.  Mnut'iutl.  The  high  altar  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  4 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble, 
curious  as  a  work  of  the  14th  cent.  It 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V., 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  during  his  reign  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church.     It  bears  the 
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arms  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France,  the  protector  of  the  basilica. 
Within  the  high  altar  is  enclosed  a 
table  of  wood,  upon  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  officiated,  and  upon  which 
the  pope,  or  a  cardinal  authorized  by 
a  special  brief  from  him,  can  only  cele- 
brate mass.  The  paintings  on  the 
tabernacle  are  of  the  14th  century, 
by  Berna  da  Siena.  The  high  altar 
and  tabernacle  have  been  recently 
restored  and  decorated  with  much 
magnificence,  at  the  expense  of  Pius 
IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confession  of  St. 
John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  good 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  an  inlaid  column,  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  tribune  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292).  It  con- 
tains an  indifferent  modern  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
di  Turrita  and  Gaddo  Gaddi.  They 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  four  rivers  issuing  from  the 
hill  of  Paradise,  the  Virgin  and  Saints ; 
the  figiu-e  on  1.  of  the  Virgin  is  that 
of  Nicholas  IV.  ;  the  smaller  com- 
positions between  the  windows,  and 
below  the  vault,  are  by  the  friar  Jacopo 
di  Camerino  ;'  all  the  mosaics  are  inte- 
resting as  examples  of  this  branch  of  art 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  C'-iv.  d' Arpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,,  by  BoncaUi.  ^fear  this, 
in  a  recess  opening  out  of  the  corridor 
failed  the  Portico  Leonino,  surrounding 
the  tribune,  a  table  is  shoMn  as  that  on 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  laid  ;    it  is 


of  cedar- wood  and  Mas  once  encased  in 
silver.  The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.on 
entering  the  basilica  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Torlonias  and  converted  into 
a  mausoleum  for  their  family;  it  has 
been  magnificently  decorated  in  bronze 
and  sculptures,  and,  it  is  said,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  65,000/.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
in  a  rather  theatrical  attitude,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on  either 
side;  the  monuments  by  CkiaUi  and 
Barhn,  the  Statues  of  Force,  Justice, 
Temperance,  and  Prudence  by  Gnuc- 
carani,  Gajassi,  Stocchi,  and  Bezzi. 

The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Scioccolantc.  Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons  : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
two  Saints  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cav.  Arpino ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B.  Crocc ;  and 
on  one  of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipionc  Gactano.  The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  in  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.  A  semicircular 
corridor,  called  the  Leonine  Portico, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
I.,  surrounds  the  Tribune.  On  its 
walls  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments; amongst  others,  those  of  the 
painters  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Cav.  Ar- 
pino, and  of  A.  Galilei  the  architect 
of  the  facade.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
altar,  over  which  is  a  crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  on  each  side  rude 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  proba- 
bly as  old  as  the  10th  century.  In 
another  part  of  this  portico  is  a  cu- 
rious kneeling  statue  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  which  stood  formerly  before 
the  altar  of  S.  Bonifacius  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where  this  re- 
markable pontiff  was  represented  in 
adoration  before  his  patron  saint.  This 
figure  is  interesting  as  an  authentic 
likeness,  and  for  the  costume,  especially 
for  the  form  of  the  tiara,  so  different 
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from  the  present  triple  crown :  *  it  is 
probably  by  one  of  the  Pisanis.  Open- 
ing on  the  1.,  out  of  the  Leonine  por- 
tico, a  door  leads  into  the  sacristy ;  on 
the  walls  of  the  passage  are  several  in- 
scriptions, a  curious  bas-relief  view  of 
an  edifice,  near  a  round  arch,  supposed 
to  represent  the  old  Lateran  Basilica 
and  Porta  Asinaria,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  near  the  ch.  of  SS. 
Peter  aud  Maicellinus,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  leaden  water-pipes  bearing 
the  name  of  Sextus  Lateranus.  The 
bronze  door  leading  to  the  outer  sacristy 
((/«?'  Beneficati)  is  as  old  as  Celestin  III. 
(1196).  In  the  small  sacristy  opening 
out  of  the  S.  de'  Canonici  is  a  drawing 
attributed  to  Ikiphael,  of  his  picture 
called  tlie  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba, 
now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  painting 
of  the  Annunciation  by  JI"rcel/o  Vcn'(sti. 
Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  meutioned,  the  following  are 
w  orthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV'., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
liistory  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  aud  who  canonized  our  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
in  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
ou  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
anuoimcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  (iiotto  which  covered  tiie  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Procnccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  >'. 
Conca.  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B.  Cesari,  C.  Xebbia,  JNV 
•j''ri,  and  Jiicci  di  Xovara,  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Constantine  and  ' 

*  The  Papal  tiara  or  JUgnum  had  a  siugle  ! 
circlet  until  the  laiier  years  of  B.jniface  VIII.,  i 
when  the  second  was  added ;  the  third  dates  from  I 
the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.  I 


S.  Silvester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Em- 
peror is  by  RoncaUi. 

The  principal  Claurh  ccrenvonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  after 
the   baptism  of   the    Jews   and   non- 
Christian  converts   in  the   baptisterj-, 
the    cardinal    grand    vicar   of   Rome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica, 
about   10  o'clock.     On  Ascension-day 
high   mass  is  celebrated  in   the   pre- 
sence   of   the   pope,    who    afterwards 
pronounces  his   benediction  from  the 
balcony.      The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,    the  24th  of  June.     The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Flaster  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  on   the  6th  of  July,  ou 
the  9tli  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the   Feast    of  St.  John    tlie    Evange- 
list,   with  very  fine  music.     Opening 
on   the    Piazza   del    Laterano,   is   the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  />.  Fontana.      At 
one  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry   IV.  of  France,  by  Xicolo   Cor- 
dicri,    erected   by   the    canons    out   of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  w  ho 
bestowed   on    their    church    the    rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony.     As  a 
work  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 
The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given   celebrity  to  this  basilica,    and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following: — I.  March  19,  112.3,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  whicli 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.     II.  April  18, 
1139,    under   Innocent    II.,   at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia   were    condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  tiie 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.     March   5,    1179,   under  Alexan- 
der III.,   at  which  the  schism  caused 
by    Frederic    Barbarossa    was    termi- 
nated,    and      the     doctrines    of    the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned.      I\'.    November    11,    121.j, 
under    Innocent    III.,    at    whicli    the 
Latin  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,   400  bishops, 
and     the     ambassadors    of  England, 
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France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,  were  present;  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
tlie  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.  This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallicau  Church  were 
sacrificed.  The  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  since  that  time 
Mas  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1555. 

-J  The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautiful 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to  be 
that  of  St.  Silvester,  was  removed  there 
in  the  last  century.  There  ai-e  many 
curious  monuments  here  which  de- 
serve notice ;  the  columns  exhibit 
some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  here  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister, 
having  several  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  Runic  knots  in  relief,  &c.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (the  columns  are  6  feet  high) ; 
a  miraculous  altar-table,  in  which, 
on  a  priest  doubting  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from 
his  hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a 
hole  ;  several  slab-tombs  from  tlie  an- 
cient church,  and  a  few  Koman  inscrip- 
tions. Some  interesting  remains  of  the 
decorations  of  the  old  basilica,  in  the 
rear  of  the  modern  edifice,  may  be  seen 
from  the  cloisters. 

The  Baptisterii,  or  church  of  S.  (lio- 
vanni  in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 


ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  columns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  the  composite  order,  half-buiied  in 
the  wall,  surmoiuited  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  tlie  1 1  th  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.  In  the  Baptistery, 
properly  spciking,  8  columns  of  the 
same  matei'ial,  with  Ionic  and  compo- 
site capitals,  sustain  a  cornice  which 
runs  round  the  building,  support- 
ing 8  smaller  columns  of  marble, 
which  again  support  the  octagonal 
drum  of  the  cupola  and  lantern  of 
the  roof.  The  exterior,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
have  very  probably  been  preserved 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  the 
whole  building  is  known  to  have  been 
repaired  by  several  popes  down  to  the 
1 7th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  by  Giucinto  Gemi- 
(pmni.  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea  Comas- 
sei,  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.  The  Buptisnud 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk  octa- 
gon, is  of  green  basalt.  It  was  in  this 
urn,  M'hich,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptised  by 
St.  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Ivienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1.347,  the 
night  before  he  appeared  witli  his 
insignia  of  knighthood,  and  sum- 
moned Clement  VI.  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the. 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon  ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  jndjnii'iit  for  the  profanation 
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of  this  font.  Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels,  formed,  it  is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467  —that  on 
the  rt.  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, with  a  bronze  statue  by  ^'aladier, 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by  Doua- 
tello  in  the  sacristy  ;  that  on  the  1.,  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  has  2  good  columns 
in  oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  by  0.  B.  della  Porta.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  on  a  gold 
(.round  of  the  5th  centy.,  representing 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  those  painted 
in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  groups  of  birds 
—  ducks,  parroquets,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  doves — and  fruits,  with  the 
Lamb,  emblematical  of  Christ,  in  the 
centre ;  they  are  amongst  the  mo.-t  an- 
cient Christian  mosaics  in  liome.'  The 
bronze  gates  are  of  the  time  of  Celes- 
tin  III.  The  baptistery  is  now  used 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  for  bap- 
tizing Jews  converted  to  Christianity. 
Adjoining  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
tonj  of  St.  Venantii's,  erected  by  Pope 
John  IV.  (639-642;  and  completed  by 
Theodorus  I.»(a.d.  640-648)  in  orde'r 
to  deposit  in  it  the  remains  of  certain 
martyrs  brought  from  Dalmatia.  It 
v.as  preceded  by  the  portico,  enclosed 
in  the  r2th  centy.  by  Anastasius  IV., 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  the  | 
atrium  of  the  Baptisterj-.  Two  chapels 
have  been  erected  in  this  portico ;  that 
on  the  rt.,  the  property  of  the  Borgia 
family,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Cyprianus 
and  Justina,  has  a  very  handsome 
mediaeval  mosaic  vault  of  delicate  foli- 
age and  flowers  ;  the  opposite  chapel  of 
SS.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  belonging  to 
the  Lercari  family  of  Genoa,  had  a 
similar  mosaic  vaulting,  but  which  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  Oratori/  of  St. 
Venantius  are  a  modern  altar  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Ceva  family,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  On  the  vault  over  it  is  a 
remarkable  mosaic  of  the  7th  centy., 
representing  our  Saviour  between  2 
Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
diction, with  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Venantius  below,  those  at  each  end  being 
the  founders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model 
of  the  Oratory,   and   Theodorus    I.  a 


book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  arc 
the  2  Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evangelists,  and  full-length  figures  of 
8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period — SS.  Paulini- 
anus,  Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasius 
on  one  side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antio- 
chianus,  and  Gaianus  on  the  other.  As 
works  of  art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  but  interesting  from  their 
early  period.  They  were  restored  as  we 
now  see  them  in  1674,  having  sufiFered 
great  degradation.  This  Oratory  being 
generally  closed,  application  must  be 
made  at  the  sacristy  to  have  the  door 
opened. 

The  Scald  Santa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  presers'ed 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  Avhich  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  ?nd  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XII.  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  renewed  three  times. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
summit,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  ">  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
ofour  Lord  at  the  age  of  1  -.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian, 
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of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre- 
serveil.  The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  by  Giacomctti. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 
side, and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  a 
triclinium  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  of 
the  time  of  Leo.  III.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  i-emained  of  the 
originals  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  Thej'  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St,  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lii-teran  Palace  and  Museum  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (p.  265). 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Mnggiorc, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica,  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  those 
which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was 
founded  near  the  Macellum  Liriw,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  in 
A.D.  t5o2,  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John, 
a  Roman  patrician,  in  consequence  of 
a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  August,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  by  their  basilica.  From 
this  legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel, 
the  edifice  was  at  first  called  S.  Maria 
ad  Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  Muf/ijiore,  from  being  the 
principal  of  all  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
lias  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan  ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  larger 
basilica  than  any  other  ch.  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in  j 
432  by  St.  Sixtus  III.  on  its  present! 


plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
all  the  subsequent  reparations.  The 
tribune  with  its  mosaics  were  added 
in  the  13th  century  bj'  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-94).  The  whole  building  was 
repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1.575,  and 
the  principal  facade  was  added  in  1741 
by  I3enedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of  the  12th 
centy.,  erected  by  Eugenius  III.,  was 
pulled  down,  the  inscription  relative 
to  the  erection  of  Avhich  may  be  seen 
let  into  the  outer  wall  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  basilica.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  was  completely  renovated, 
the  columns  were  polished  and  had 
adapted  to  them  new  Ionic  bases  and 
capitals,  and  the  building  generally 
was  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  There  are  2  facades, 
the  principal  facing  tlie  S.E.,  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in 
the  upper  portico  of  the  great  fa9ade 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosaics ;  they  were  on 
the  old  fa9ade,  are  well  preserved,  and 
were  restored  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini,  when  the 
name  of  the  artist,  with  their  date 
(1317),  Philippns  I'usutus,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosimatis, 
was  discovered  ;  the  subject  being- 
Christ  giving  his  Benediction,  with  the 
Virgin  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Miraculous  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Jtainaldi,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  is  in 
better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices  of 
The  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
witli  handsome  luouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  tlie  time  of  Eugenius 
HI.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
moderu.*      There  are  5  doors  in  the 

*  The  Campanili,  or  IjcU-towors,  are  amongst 
the  most  unaltered  of  tlie  niMli.tval  eccleshis- 
tic.ll  edifices  of  Kome,  ns  liom  their  solidity  they 
have  nut  required  the  restorations  that  have 
entirely  changed  the  .stylo  of  the  adjoining 
churches,  that  of  Saiit^i  Maria  Mapeiore  being, 
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piiucipal  front,  including  the  walled- 
iip  Porta  Santa. 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modern 
arches  Hanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  great 

)>erha)).s,  tliu  best  proserveil.  Tbej'  are  built  uu 
ail  uniform  pl:m,  consisting  of  several  storej's  of 
elegant  briclcworli,  seimratecl  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble ;  the  basement  stoiy  is  in 
general  plain,  double  the  height  of  the  otheis, 
without  windows,  and  originally  with  an  en- 
trance—the  upper  stories,  of  which  the  general 
number  is  C,  coiilaiuiug  on  each  side  '_•  rouij<l 
arches,  now  mosily  closed,  tlie  2  or  3  uppeniiost 
haviiig  also  circular  arches,  but  open,  and  sepa- 
rated by  stumpy  marble  columns :  these  served, 
as  they  still  do,  as  the  bell-lofts:  on  some  Ihi'ie 
is  a  niche  for  a  suitue  of  the  Virgin  (Sla.  l'"rau- 
eesca  liomana,  Sla.  Crocc).  The  surface  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  in  any 
part,  nor  Indeed  was  it  reciuired  from  the  ele- 
giuice  of  the  brick  construction;  but  in  thote 
still  well  preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cruciform  slalw  of  red  and  green  porphory,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  bronze  ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spires,  but  to  have  been  terminated  by  a  flat  ter- 
race over  the  uppermost  bell-loft,  and  surrounded 
by  a  decoratetl  cornice,  in  the  more  elegant 
ones  of  while  marble.  There  is  some  variation 
in  the  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
I'udenziana  lieing  one  of  tlic;  most  elegant 
in  tliis  respect.  There  is  no  general  rule 
a-i  til  the  iwsition  of  these  Campanili  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached:  in  some  cases  they  are  eniiiely  de- 
tached (SS.  Giovanni  e  I'aolo),  in  others  on  the 
sides  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  churches 
(Sta.  Maria  JIapgiorc,  Sta.  Pudenziana),  whilst 
in  others  still  they  arc  built  at  the  extremity 
<if  the  transepts  (Sta.  Crocc  and  S.  Lorenzo). 
-Vs  far  sxa  can  be  ascertained,  these  towers  date 
irom  the  middle  of  the  12tb  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  principal  and  best  pre- 
served are  those  of  Sta.  Maria  ilagtciore  (I37G), 
.S  ]\raria  in  Cosmedin  (1119),  Sta.  "Pudenziana 
(li:jit),  Sta.  Francesea  Roniaiia  (1200");  .SS. 
•  iiovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Coellan  (121 6\  S. 
.Vle.s.sio  on  the  .Vventinc  (1217),  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  lo  JIure  (1216),  S.  Maria  in  Tnustevere 
tlUO)..S.  Giorgio  (I28U),  and  S.  Crisogono  ;  the 
two  latter  have  been  a  gocxl  deal  altered  by 
restorations,  and  have  had  stumpy  spires  ad  'ed. 
This  Btyle  of  construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cetity.,  the 
earlipst  exi-ting  being  that  of  S.  Pra.xede,  the 
late.st  tliat  of  Santo  Spirito  in  .Sassia,  an  ex- 
tremoly  degant  Campanile,  with  4  tiers  of 
double  recessed  arches,  erected  in  the  Pontificate 
i.f^islii^  IV.     (H«5.) 


side  chapels.      Upon  the  entablature 
rests  the  upper  Avail  of  the  nave,  with 
a  range  of  tluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
corresponding  in   number  to  the   co- 
lumns beneath.      The   length   of  the 
nave    is   280    English   feet,    and    the 
breadth   about  GO  feet.     The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  rows  of  panels.    It  is  elaborately 
carved,   and   gilt   Avith   the   first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.    The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively    low   and   narrow,   and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
Mith    that   of  the   nave.     The   whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated.    The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.     Those  on  the 
side  walls  represent  in  compartments 
different  subjects   of  tiie   Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.     They  are  known  by  a  letter 
from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
Iieen  in  existence  in  the  Sth  centurj', 
and  are  generally  considered  to   date 
from    the  pontificate    of   Sixtus   III., 
whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  arch.     The  Mosaics  on  the  face 
of  this   arch   represent  subjects   from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  .Innocents,  with  the  two 
Holy  cities   of  Bethlehem   and   Jeru- 
salem.     The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered    with   mosaics   by  Jacobvs  da 
T'.nita  (1295),  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica  : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin   with   angels   and  3  saints  on 
eacli  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between    the  windows   are  bj'  Gaddo 
Gaddi ;    they   represent    the    Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  ihe  Nativity, 
the  Adoration   of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath,  the  table  of  the 
hiijh  altar  rests  on  a  large  urn  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the   remains  of   the    founder    of   the 
church  ;  it  formerlv  stood  in  the  nar- 
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thex  of  the  basilica ;  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery.  Over  the  high 
altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of 
Fiign  :  it  is  supported  by  4  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  entwined 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  4  angels  in  marble  by 
Pietro  Bracci.  Beneath  is  the  Confes-  [ 
sion  of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
where  his  and  relics  of  sundry  other  j 
saints  are  preserved.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  semicircular  atrium  similar  to 
those  at  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  San 
Paolo,  and  backed  by  a  double  flight  [ 
of  steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- ' 
rated  with  coloured  marbles,  and  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  alabaster, — a  work 
recently  completed  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  from  the  designs  of  Ves- 
pignani.  The  present  Pope  is  said 
to  have  selected  this  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, as  Pius  VI.  did  at  St. 
Peter's. 

»  The  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament,nem'  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo  ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana,  the  urn  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  oi  r erde  ant ico  V!ii\i  bronze  orna- 
ments. The  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
historical  subjects  relative  to  the  two 
pontificates  are  chiefly  by  Flemish 
artists  of  little  merit.  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  alloAvance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  i"ich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  tlie  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  liis 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Poz-.o,  Ceanre 
Nchhia,  and  other  contemporary  artists  ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs   roiuul   the  monvir 


ments  of  the  two  popes,  by  Cordieri; 
they  represent  different  events  during 
their  reigns — those  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  which  took  place  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  sending 
assistance  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
the  persecution  of  tlie  Protestants  :  the 
statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  G.  B. 
Porta.  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one, 
in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Culla  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity ;  they  are  enclosed  in  an 
urn  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  figure  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7tli  century,  by 
Pope  Theodorus.  In  the  small  chapel 
of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the  rt.  before  entering- 
the  more  gorgeous  one  of  Sixtus  V.^ 
the  altar  consists  of  a  curious  Chris- 
tian sarcophagus  of  the  4th  century, 
with  bas-relief  in  2  series  representing 
10  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  earljr 
Christian  sculpture  (see  p.  269) :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Petro- 
nius  Probus,  consul  in  a.d,  341,  whose 
portrait  is  on  a  medallion  in  front.  The 
richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  surpassed 
by  tlie  Capclla  Po.olina,  or  Bortjhesiana, 
belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Flamiuio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tectural decorations.  The  altarpiece 
is  formed  of  fluted  columns  or  bands 
of  jasper ;  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copyof  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  tlie  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  tiie  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
A.D.  .590  ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  by  Ste- 
fano  Madcrno,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alhided  to.  The 
frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
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above  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  Gitido,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  Avhich  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  peuden- 
tives  beneath  tlie  cupola  are  by  Cai\ 
d'  Arpiiio  ;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  are  by  Cljoli.  TJie  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  cliapel  arc- 
remarkable:  tliat  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
witli  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Buonvicino,  Ippolito  IJuzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bei-nini.  That  of 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldohrandini 
family,  wlio  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
liat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statues  of 
both  poutitis  are  by  Silla  da  Vi<)(/m ; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Beruand,  and  St. 
Athanasius,  by  N.  Corderi.  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Francesca  Homana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni.  lieneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  tlie  last  occupants 
being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
^  infant  children,  wlio  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  grave.  Few  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese  ;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memor)'  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  whicli  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  M.  Ange/o, 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons, 
with  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Gir.  da  Sennoncta ; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now 
belonging  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  family, 
by  Giu].  delta  Porta.  The  Baptistery, 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 


merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  /'. 
J'onvio;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Assumption,  is  by  Bernini;  it 
was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by 
Leo  XII.;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valladier.  On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
pulchral inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Sc.  Gac- 
f  1.(11  i,  and  frescoes  by  Pussignani  ;  and 
on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  V.  In  other  parts  of  the  basi- 
lica are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvo  Ilodrigo,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosmati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  I'emains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  Avith  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Fcrrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
d'l  Sarzana  ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  tlie  1.- 
hand  aisle;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  enti-ance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  Fretich  family  De  Levis,  one 
a  cardinal,  another  an  archbishop — a 
handsome  specimen  of  tlie  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the  ItJth 
century.  The  pavement  of  Sta.  M. 
Maggiore  is  very  beautiful,  consisting 
of  alternate  compartments  of  mosaic 
work  and  marble. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  tlie  pope 
celebrates  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
G  3 
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which  the  C'.dl.i  is  carried  iu  pro- 
cession, has  been  already  noticed ; 
it  takes  phice  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  not 
calculated  to  repay  the  expectation 
of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  CuUa 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
(luring  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  tlie  Paoline  and  Six- 
tine  Chapels  opened.  On  the  ,5th  of 
Axigust  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
?\ives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Home,  called  the  Colonna  della  Verginc. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an  earlier 
period,  possibly  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
]Maderno.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
iu  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  from  state  considerations 
tiie  Protestant  faith. 

J, .  4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fnori  le  Mi'ni, 
'about  1;^  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis. 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  monu- 
ment at  Rome  wliich  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our.  faith.  It  Mas 
commenced  by  the  emperors  A'^alenti- 
nian  II.  and  Theodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
Ihe  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  ca- 
tacomb of  Luciua,  a  Romanlady  M'hohad 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
by  Honorius  in  395:  Leo  III.  restored 


it  in  the  8th  century.  In  all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations  the  original  plan 
was  carefully  preserved,  being  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 
Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St,  Peter's  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian  traveller  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.  The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411  ft.,  of  the 
transepts  279  ft.;  the  body  of  the 
building  was  295  ft.  by  214  ft.,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople, tlie  series  of  portraits  of 
tlie  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  are  still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been  uninterruptedly  celebrated  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  IGth  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs, 
and  fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles, 
M-liere  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
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marble  columns  of  the  uave  were  com- 
pletely calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
phyry columns  of  the  altars  and  those 
which  supported  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  were  split  into  fragments.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  13th  cehtury;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  Xlll. ;  the  tribune,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  13th  century  on  its 
vault ;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  tlie  popes ;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  by  Hono- 
rlus  having  been  carefully  followed. 
The  transept  and  the  high  altar  Mere 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  18.54,  by  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modern  cai-ved  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  annorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosiau  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
ralleled, certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  from  the  road  to  Ostia. 
In  the  first  hall  is  a  huge  sitting  statue 
of  Gregory  XVI.  by  IJinaldi,  and  some 
mediajval  mosaics  from  the  ancient 
cli. ;  in  the  second  a  picture  by  an 
English  artist,  Mr.  Severn,  now  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  which  was  presented 
by  Card.  Weld.  Out  of  this,  leading 
to  the  cloisters,  is  a  passage  with  rude 
frescoes  of  the  13th  or  I4th  cents,  on 


the  walls,  which  liave  been  miserably 
restored.  From  the  second  hall  we 
enter  the  rt.  transept  of  the  basilica. 

There  areSOcolumns  of  granitein  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  the  capitals  being  of 
white  marble,  the  colunms  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transept  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Houorius.  Each  of 
these  magnificent  pillars  are  o^a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
from  where  they  were  conveyed  on 
rafts  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  to  their  present  site  in 
sailing  vessels.  Beneath  the  arch  of 
Galla  Placidia  stands  the  high  altar, 
under  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
of  St.  Paul,  except  the  head,  which 
is  at  the  Lateran,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  on  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  and  over  this  again  by  a 
magnificent  baldacchino,  supported  by 
4  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fession of  St.  Timothy,  where  his  re- 
mains are  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  magnificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century  ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered ; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modern  richly- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica ;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  painting  by  Cammuccini  repre- 
senting St.  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Rinaldi),  and 
of  the  Crucifix,  with  a   statue  of  St. 
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Bridget  by  Carlo  Maderno,  niul  a  very 
ancient  one  in  wood  of  St.  Paul :  the 
Crucifix  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to 
Pictro  CiiKalliiti,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  discoursed  with  St.  Bridget.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
choir,  by  C^nio  Maderno,  which  remains 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  fire ;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Teuerani:  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Koman  Veii.  The 
altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ;  the  large  pic- 
ture over  it,  by  Cammnccini,  represents 
the  Conversion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues 
on  the  sides,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St,  Romualdo,  are  by  Laboureur 
and  Stocchi ;  the  altar  in  the  opposite 
tT-ansept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Aijrkola,  and  statues  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are  by  Fodesti.  The  mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairing 
after  the  fire  ;  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia,  facing  the  nave,  were 
destroyed,  these  which  we  see  now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  elders  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modei'u 
but  exact  copies ;  in  the  rt.  transept  near 
the  high  altar  stands  a  very  curious 
marble  candelabrum  of  the  10th  cent., 
covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transept,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St,  Paul,  by  Giu/lktrdi,  Fodesti,  Baibi, 
f'oghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consoni,  Marianecci, 
Mariani,  and  Carta.  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St.  Peter  to  the  reigning  pontiff; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church:  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  continued  round  the 
nave  and  aisles.  These  portraits  are 
executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment 
at  the  Vatican ;  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  yet  finished,  each 
employing  the  entire  labour  of  an 
artist  for  12  months.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  inform  the  vi- 
sitor, that,  except  of  the  later  popes, 
the  likenesses  are  imaginary.     It  is 


proposed  to  fill  the  lower  windows  of 
the  aisles  with  full-length  representa 
tious  in  painted  glass  of  Saints ;  up  to 
the  present  only  3  have  been  executed, 
SS,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.  The 
colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave  towards 
the  transept,  are  by  Obicci  and  Giro- 
uictti. 

A  handsome  campanile,  more,  how- 
ever, like  an  ancient  pharos  than  a  bell- 
tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  tribune.  The  fagade 
of  the  basilica  towards  the  river  is  in 
progress  of  being  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX, ; 
before  it  will  open  a  square  atrium  or 
forecourt,  surrounded  with  arcades  on 
granite  columns,  extending  to  near  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber ;  there  is  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  supported  by 
8  columns  of  grey  cippolino,  at  the 
end  of  the  N.  transept,  on  the  side 
where  the  basilica  is  approached  from 
Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune  ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306  ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222 ;  the 
widtli  of  the  transepts  250 ;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paola 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in ;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  inte- 
rested in  examining  the  models  of  the 
basilica  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
close  by. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  variety 
of  form ;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fanciful 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian   in- 
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scriptions,  aud  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  tiiis  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregorio  Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  and 
the  library  of  the  monks,  formerly  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Callisto  in  Traste- 
vere,  transferred  here.  Amongst  the 
precious  documents  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
vellum,  aud  long  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
hoM-ever,  that  it  does  not  date  fartlier 
back  than  the  1 1th  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law, and  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  sliield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  iiud  // 
)/rnsc,  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
our  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, the  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

_j/  5.  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  10  min. 
walk  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
.330  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
.Oth  century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
.578  by  Pelagius  II.  In  l^Ki  Hono- 
rius  III.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*     This 

*  In  visiting  S.  Ivorenzo  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  tbat  tbe  cli.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, as  restored  by  Pelagius,  and  that  added 
by  Honorius,  formed  2  distinct  edifices;  scjme 
ecclcsioloKisLs  even  suppose  tbat  the  two  churches 
Were  separate  at  one  time,  having  each  its 
entrance,  and  were  turned  back  to  back, 
as   we  have    seen    in  the  temples    of   Venus 


vestibule  (a)  is  supported  by  C  columns, 
4  of  which  have  spiral  flutings,  aud, 
as  well  as  tlie  Ionic  capitals,  are 
of  good  workmanship ;  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  in 
grey  marble,  the  whole  snrmoiinted 
by  a  handsome  marble,  frieze,  with 
sculptures  of  tlowers,  foliage,  and 
lions'  heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On 
it  are  mosaics  of  Honorius  III.,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Hyacinthus,  in  a  very  rude  style. 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  Honorius  III.; 
they  represent  different  events  in  the 
history  of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
aud  St.  Stephen — amongst  the  former 
the  coronation  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  121 T; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  The  paint- 
ing on  the  fa9ade  above,  of  several 
Popes  and  saints,  including  Pius  IX., 
is  modern,  and  in  imitation  of  me- 
diaeval mosaic.  Under  the  portico 
have  been  placed  some  sepulchral  urns, 
one  a  curious  sarcophagus  {h),  which 
formerly  stood  behind  the  presbytery 
or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ch.  of  Pela- 
gius ;  it  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  vintage,  the  vine-gatherers 
being  Cupids,  or  Genii,  with  different 
birds  and  animals ;  it  is  believed  to 
have  contained  originally  the  remains 
of  Pope  St.  Zosimus  (ob.  a.d.  417), 
and  subsequently  of  Dama-'us  II.,  who 
died  in  1048.  The  two  under  canopies 
stood  formerly  in  the  cloisters.     The 

and  Rome  (p.  44).  The  parts  l>elonging  to  the 
earliest  period  are  the  vestibule  (e),  tlie  columns 
and  the  sides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  tribune  decorated  wiih  mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Pelagius,  and  lacing  tbe  K.  Honorius 
pulled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  nave 
and  vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  rai.sed  prcsljytery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  considerable  height  with  rubbl>ri, 
as  we  now  see  it,  on  which  he  placed  the  high 
altar  over  the  original  confessional.  In  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
the  portions  of  the  early  basilica,  alm<ist  similar 
in  plan  to  that  of  St.  Agnese(p.  1 37),  are  marked 
ill  adarkertint;  the  place  of  its  tribune,  now  de- 
stroyed, by  a  semicircular  line ;  and  the  edifice 
of  Honorius,  with  the  more  recent  additions,  in 
a  lighter  shade. 
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Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave  (b) 
divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c)  by 
22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  Egyptian  and  grey  Cor- 
sican  or  Sardinian  granite,  the  re- 
mainder of  cipolliuo:  the  granite 
columns  are  of  difierent  dimensions  ; 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  a  Doric  edifice.  The  tribune 
(d),  which  constituted  the  body  of 
the  church  built  by  Pelagius  II.,  is 
3'aised  above  the  floor  of  the  more 
modern  nave,  as  in  many  of  the 
mediaeval  basilicas  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  10  magnificent  fluted  columns  of 
pavojiazxeifo  or  violet  and  2  of  white 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.    They  were  buried 


Uasilica  of  S.  Lon-nzo. 

A.  Vestibule.  B.  Nave.  C,  C.  Aisl'<.  I). 
Tribune.  E.  Inner  vestibule  or  nartliex  of  the 
)irimitlve  cli.  F.  Choir  of  more  modern  c)i. 
<T  iMi'dern  sacristy  replacing  the  mediieval. 
Lateral  portico.  1.  High  aliar.  3.  Kpiscopal 
tlirone.  4,  4,  Doited  lines  showing  the  site 
of  the  apse  of  the  xjrimitive  ch.  5,  5.  Am- 
bones.  6,  6.  Altars.  7.  Entrance  to  the  Cata- 
combs, a.  Torab  of  Cardinal  Fieschi.  6.  Sar- 
cophagus of  Pope  Zoslmus.  c.  Entrance  to 
primitive  Basilica. 


half  the  length  of  their  shafts  below 
the  pavement  until  1821,  when  they 
were  partially  laid  bare  to  the  pedes- 
tals ;  they  are  now  entii'ely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 
shorter,  riclily-sculptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculptures,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments 
may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  U'  smaller  columns 
of  different  styles,  and  2  of  black 
Egyptian  granite,  which  formerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  females, 
as  we  shall  see  still  existing  in  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura, 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled  ; 
l)ehind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
below  its  level,  is  the  vestibule  (e)  of 
the  primitive  church,  now  included  in 
the  crypt,  on  the  floor- of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Pelagian  pavement, 
composed  of  rude  mosaics  and  slabs 
of  marble,  whilst  in  two  arched  niches 
are  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of 
very  early  periods,  but  not  anterior  to 
tlie  9th  century.  The  pavement  of  the 
Tribune  is  of  that  variety  of  mosaic 
called  opus  Alexcmdrinnm.  The  whole 
space  beneath  the  Tribune  has  been 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paintings  of 
an  early  Christian  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  -of  the  great  nave  is  a 
mosaic  of  2  men  in  armour,  with  tri- 
augtilar  shields,  and  surrounded  by 
griffons,  of  the  period  of  Honorius  III, 
The  hiijh  altiir  (1)  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  4  red  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confession  (2),  where, 
in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed  within  a 
richly  gilt  grating,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Justin,  martyrs.  As  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle  tells  us,  it 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  a  Magister 
I'atiliis  in  1148;  it  is  consequently  an- 
terior to  tlie  additions  by  Honorius. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  and  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  episcopal  chair  (3),  with  good 
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torse  colimius  in  mosiiic  oii  either  side. 
Beueatli  the  choir  is  the  crypt ;  it  is 
supported  by  numerous  marble  piers. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  arch,  overlooking 
the  high  altar,  is  a  curious  mosaic  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Stephen,  Lawrence,  Hippolitus, 
and  Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself  offering 
liis  ch.,  with  his  name  (Pelajiius  Epis.), 
;ind  theholy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalem on  each  side,  above  which  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica, formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in 
which  Were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
translucid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  faced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  E.,  as 
we  sec  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected — .St.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  construction 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  (ith  century  ; 
during  the  recent  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  E.,  only  to  be  seen 
from  the  buryiug-ground,  were  found 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of  Angels 
and  Saints  in  the  style  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  whitewashed  over,  and 
are  much  defaced.  In  the  nave  are  the 
two  aiiibones  (5,  5),  or  marble  pulpits, 
interesting  relics  of  the  mediaeval 
j)eriod  of  Christianity.  They  stand 
on  each  side  of  that  raised  portion 
which  corresponded  to  the  choir  (f) 
ia  the  basilica  of  Honorius  ;  the  Gos- 
]>el  was  chanted  from  the  one  on  the 
S.  side,  which  has  a  double  row  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  reading-desk  turned 
towards  the  choir;  and  the  Epistle 
from  that  on  the  N.,  with  a  single 
desk  towards  the  high  altar ;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaic  candelabrum  standing 
on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on  it. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  li-.anl 
and  a.froj,  which  led  Winckelmaun  to 
suppose  that  all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  iu  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 


tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
they  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upon  their  work 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  tlie  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.  The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
tablature, of  fragments  representing 
trophies  aud  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.  Near  the  principal  en- 
trance is  an  ancient  Pagan  sarcophagus 
((()  with  good  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  Roman  marriage  ;  it  was  con- 
verted in  the  13th  cent,  into  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Giiglielmo  dei  Fieschi, 
nephew  of  Innocent  IV. :  the  bas- 
reliefs  en  the  cover  are  also  good.  In 
the  left  aisle  is  a  subterranean  chapel 
(7),  close  to  which  is  the  descent 
into  the  Ciit<i<:ombs  of  Sta.  Ciriiwa,  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  first  interred. 
These  catacombs  consist  of  low  gal- 
leries with  loculi  or  graves  on  the 
sides.  They  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined  (see 
pp.  341-344),  and  convey  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  general  disposition  and 
arrangements  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  There  are  some  curious 
ancient  fragments  aud  Christian  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbouring 
catacombs  in  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  (of  the  Capucin 
friarsj.  This  cloister,  as  well  as  the 
bell-tower,  are  probably  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  cent.  ("l21C).  It  has 
been  recently  restored,  aud  the  walls 
C(jvered  witli  ancient  aud  mediaeval 
inscriptions  and  marbles.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  executed  to 
insulate  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  by 
cutting  away  the  hill  of  tufa  against 
which  it  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  front  of  the  early  Basilica,  and 
where  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
existing catacombs  can  be  well  seen ; 
and  a  new  roof  erected  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  In  front  of  the 
Basilica  is  a  handsome  Doric  column 
of    red    granite,    on   which    stands    a 
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good  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Galetti :  it  Avas  erected  in  1865  by 
Pius  IX. 

A  public  cemetery,  the  only  one  about 
Rome,  commenced  during  the  first 
French  occupation,  adjoins  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo;  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  of  late  years,  since  burying  in 
churches  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
interdicted  at  Rome,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noble  families  who  pos- 
sess proprietary  chapels  in  them,  and 
to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy,  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Bres- 
cia, &c.  The  best  are  in  the  raised 
portion  behind  the  Basilica ;  two  erected 
by  the  diligence  owner,  Marignoli,  are 
very  handsome  specimens  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  visitor  will 
observe  that  all  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments  and  gravestones  are  in 
Latin,  the  Pope  having  ordered  that 
none  in  Italian  or  any  modern  language 
be  permitted ;  all  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  severe  censorship  before 
being  placed;  notwithstanding,  the  cri- 
tical Latinist  will  be  shocked  at  the 
numerous  iiielegancies  and  even  errors 
of  grammar  passed  over.  In  tlie  centre 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  erected  a 
handsome  ch.,  where  the  last  services 
are  performed  over  the  dead.  In  the 
escarpment  of  the  tufa-rock,  cut  away 
to  enlarge  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will 
observe  numerous  galleries  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with 
the  loculi  or  graves  excavated  in  their 
sides,,  and  a  large  arcosolium  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
figures. 


5  25.  Churches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  Leo  XII., 
45  of  which  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole   number.     Upwards   of 


300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 
pendently of  those  classed  under  the 
head  of  Basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number,  there 
are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.  In 
the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c.,  is  2  pauls  for  a  party  ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  single 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
principal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  .j. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on- the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S.  Agata  dc'  Goti,  or  in  Suburra,  in 
the  Via  de'  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Gotiis,  about  the  year  460. 
Polluted  by  the  Ariaus,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
093.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  ch.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  bj- 
6  columns  of  grey  granite  on  eacli 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las- 
carisand  the  monument  to  D.  O'Connell : 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance  ;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.  .Jolin 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  aftei-  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efticient  introducers  of  Greek  literature 
into  western  Europe.  The  inscription, 
written  by  himself  in  Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect: — "  Lascaris  lies 
here  in  a  foreign  grave ;  but,  O 
stranger,  he  does  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable on  that  account — he  rather 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  as 
a  Grecian,  that  his  fatherland  cannot 
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afford  him  an  emancipated  sod  of  earth." 
The  monument  which  contains  the  heart 
of  O'Connell,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing to  the  British  visitor.  It  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Biauconi,  of  frish  car  notability. 
Styled  in  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  "  faithful  friend  of  the  inmaortal 
Liberator."  The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  wliole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benvoni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture.  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  subject  and  design  ; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  vanity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  iu  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  50  at  present  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

jS^.  Agnese,  in  the  Piazza  Navoiin,  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  iu  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 
princes  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  tlie 
designs  of  Girolamo  Raiualdi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  faij'ade  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  iu  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.  The  vesti- 
bule and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross ;  they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.  Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  chapel  on  the  1.,  an  antique 
statue  altered  by  Paoh  C'ampi ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata :  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  /•>.  Pust^i ;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Emerentiana,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Fer- 
rata ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
high  altar  itself,  is  by  Doin.  Gvidi;  the 


Martyrdom  of  St.  Cacilia,  iu  the  chapel 
on  the  1.,  by  A.  Paiji/i;  and  on  the  I.  of 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachius  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 
Ercole  Ferrata  and  Caffa.  The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Ciro  Feni  and  his 
pupil  C'orbellini,  the  lunettes  by  Bn- 
ciccio.  The  monument  of  Innocent  X., 
over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini.  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  of  the  Circus  where 
St.  Agnes  was  martyrized,  represent- 
ing her  miraculously  covered  with 
hair,  is  by  Abjardi.  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  in  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
from  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857).  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country;  a  handsome  monument  is 
now  in  progress  to  receive  her  remains, 
by  Tenerani.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Innocent  X.  for  his  family 
(see  p.  295). 

J\  S.  Agncse  fnori  le  Mura,  a  small  basi- 
lica about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
lias  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and 
iu  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Kome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  Mere  discovered. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symniachus 
in  its  present  form  (498-574,i.  The 
ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (Ij,  whose  walls  arc 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  early  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them ;   others, 
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Section  anil  Plan  of  S.  Agnese.* 

Stairs  leading  to  the  cli.  2.  Entrance  from  the  primitive  atrium.  3,  3.  \'estibule.  4.  Stairs 
leading  to  gallery.  5.  Nave.  G.  Cimli'ssional.  1.  Episcopal  throne.  8.  High  altar.  0. 
(Jlinpel  of  S.'terorap.  lo.  Chapel  of  tlie  Sacrament.  11.  Tribune.  12.  Sacristy.  13.  Lower  range 
of  columns.     14.  Upper  ditto.     15.  Wall  supporting  roof. 


although  written  iu  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large 
slab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honovir  of  St.  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  .jGG-385)  ;   the 

*  The  basilica  of  S.  Agnese  being  the  most 
unaltered  of  the  early  Itouian  churches,  we  have 
anne,\ed  a  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  it  on 
the  same  scale.  It  Is  the  best  e.\lstlng  specimen 
at  Rome  of  the  smaller  basilicas,  without  tran- 
septs, and  with  an  upper  gallery. 


letters  are  iu  the  ordinary  beautiful 
form  used  iu  all  such  memorials  of 
that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  from 
here,  the  interior  presents  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  10 
ancient  columns  (13),  10  of  which  are 
of  Sernn-eszd  breed',  4  of  the  rare  porta- 
sauta,  and  2  oi pavomtzzetto,  with  good 
Corinthian  and  composite  capitals  — 
some  of  them  curiously  fluted.     Above 
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rises  a  second  range  (14)  of  columns  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supporting 
the  roof.  These  columns  enclose  the 
gallery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitrnvius,  and 
which,  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  was 
set  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices :  this  gallery  in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  jtorphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (0)  of  St.  Agnes, 
Avhere  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modern  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  (11)  is  covered 
Avith  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
between  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius  ;  veiy  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  <i30j,  the  heads  of  the 
saints  restored  in  the  17th  centy.,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse.  The 
next  chapel  has  a  good  bas-relief  altar- 
piece  in  the  cinquecento  style,  repre- 
senting St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  small  chapel  at  the  extremity 
of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern  sa- 
cristy (12)  probably  tiiat  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  .\t  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  handsome  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adjoining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  about  Kome  :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored  ;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down  ;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de- 
corated with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  oii  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
l!ome,  will  be  well  worth'  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  excellent 
music,  is  celebrated  by  the  "titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is 


followed  by  a  curious  ceremony  a  little 
before  12  o'clock,  the  blessing  of  two 
lambs,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  liome,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  palliums  distri- 
buted by  the  pope  to  great  church 
dignitaries,  and  their  mutton  eaten. 
Opening  into  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  one,  where  Pius  IX.  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  several  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  1854;  a 
large  fresco  on  the  "wall  represents  the 
scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary oflicers  are  seen  precipitated  pele- 
mele  into  the  cellar.  This  precious 
daub,  bearing  the  name  of  Tajetti,  does 
little  credit  to  the  modern  Koman 
school  of  painting.  On  the  adjoining- 
wall  are  two  marble  slabs  containing 
tlie  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  Hibernian  origin,  pupils  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Adjoining 
this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza  (p.  15.5). 

S.  Agostino,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Viit 
della  Scrofa,  which  forms  the  S.  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Eipetta,  built 
in  1483  by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
ambassador  of  France,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Baccio 
Pintelli.  The  whole  building  was  re- 
stored in  the  last  century  by  ^'anvitelli 
(1740).  The  elegant  but  simple  front  is 
of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum  : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed 
in  Konie.  The  interior  retains  the 
original  pointed  roof  of  the  nave 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  15th 
century.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  fresco  by 
J'ciphdcl  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  1. 
of  the  nave :  it  represents  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a  tablet. 
According  to  Vasari's  account,  Ra- 
phael painted  this  fresco  after  he  hid 
seen  the  prophets  of  Michel  Angelo 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in   the  time  of  Paul   IV.   by 
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attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  restored 
hy  Dauiele  da  Volterra.  The  painting 
of  the  Madonna  della  Kosa,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the  lost  pic- 
ture by  Raphael,  formerly  in  the  eh. 
at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Gnercino.  The  \ 
statue  of  St. Thomas  of  Villanova,  in  the 
1.  transept,  is  by  Ercolc  Ferrata.  The 
fine  group  in  marble,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  Jacopo  da  S'lnsovino,  and  is  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  covered  with 
rich  ornaments — all  the  jewellery  upon 
it,  and  the  numerous  silver  ex-votos  in 
the  shape  of  hearts,  which  we  see 
covering  the  pillars  of  the  ch.,  having 
been  offered  to  it  by  devotees.  The 
high  altar  and  its  4  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  There  are  few 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  I^oreto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  1.  is  by  M.  A.  di 
Carai-ag<iio,  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd 
on  the  1.  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino.  The 
painting  of  St.  ApoUonia,  in  the  4th  on 
1.,  is  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra  . 
There  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  celebrated  members  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  among-st  others,  of 
Panviuio  the  antiquarian,  and  Card. 
Norris  (ob.  1704).  The  eh.  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion, perhaps  in  an  over-gaudy  style. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Bihlioteca  Anqelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  libraiy  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books,  COOO  pamphlets,  and 
29.'50  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinquecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 


of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  The 
library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.M.  until  noon. 

<S'.  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Armilustrum, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  It  M-as  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Boniface,  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Eu- 
phemianus,  the  father  of  St.  Alexius, 
inthe  9th  century.  In  a  recess  from 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
there  is  a  good  i-ecumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  by  C.  Murena. 
It  had  a  narrow  escape  in  1849,  during 
the  French  bombardment,  a  shot  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  mosaic  roof 
over  it,  and  fallen  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  statue.  In  the  choir  are  two 
handsome  columns  in  mosaic  on  each 
side  of  the  episcopal  chair ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  a  series  of  19 
once  here.  Amongst  some  inscriptions, 
formerly  in  the  ch.,  but  now  removed 
into  the  adjoining  cloister,  is  a  curious 
one  to  a  member  of  the  Massimo  family, 
showing  that  it  existed  in  the  11th 
century  (1011).  The  campanile,  much 
older  than  the  ch.,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  bell-towers  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centui'ies.  The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is 
attached  to  a  convent  of  the  Somaschi 
fathers,  and  is  seldom  open  except  at 
an  early  hour.  -, 

S.  Anastasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundation  of  the  4th 
cent. :  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Roman  chambers  and  reservoirs,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximus,  and 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch., 
erected  in  163G,  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  10th  centy..  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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for  7  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave,  beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  J.'rcole  Ferrat",  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, The  celebrated  scholar  Card.  Mai, 
who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in 
the  1.  transept,  where  a  handsome  monu- 
ment, at  his  own  expense,  and  by  the 
sculptor  Benzoni,  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  ;  the  inscription  on  it  in 
Latin  verse  is  from  the  Cardinal's  pen  ; 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  which, 
some  curious  portions  of  the  Homulean 
wall,  and  of  a  tower  supposed  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  ancient  gates  leading  to 
the  Palatine,  were  discovered.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open  except  on  Sundays,  and 
then  at  an  early  hour. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  behind  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (182rj),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  - 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Bernini ;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor's  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  I'<tcdti.  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Uudolph  Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kauffmann ;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
autiquar}',  and  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist.  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modern  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  184'2,  to  a  French 


Jew  named  llatisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
tlie  time.  This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
tlie  ceremony  of  the  Trc  Ore,  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Settc  Dolvri  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  \1 
to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagua 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  countrymen  at  Rome. 

S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontane 
to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quiriual,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
facade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is  oval, 
and  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Buciccio ;  they  re- 
present St.  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  death  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Jlaruttc  ; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odcuzi  and 
Muzzanti,  pupils  of  Baciccio.  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  pi'eserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Chailes 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  180'-',  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1819,  by  Festa, 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The  paint- 
ing at  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone;  on  each  side  are 
fine  columns  of  Cotanella  marble.  In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  /.-  Oru^:  the 
head,    hands,  and  feet   are   of  white, 
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the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.  It  was  near  this 
church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 
uus,  erected  by  Romulus. 

S,  Andrea  delle  Valle,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modern  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
15'.)1,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri, 
and  finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.  The 
fa9ade  is  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining statues  by  Ihmenico  Guid!, 
Ercolc  FcrriAta,  and  Foncelli.  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and  is  one  of  his  most  successful 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  The  glory 
which  lie  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.  At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  hy Domenichiao ;  the  subject 
(m  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  iinest  portions  being  the  Flagella- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification,  in 
the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,  "  Non  mi  pare  d'esser  tanto 
cattivo."  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
evangelists,  iays  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  Avails  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  U  Calabresc.  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  J/.  Aifjclo, 
is  a  bronze  J'tctii,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietio  in  Vincoli.     In  the  rt.  -. ransept 


is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino, 
by  Lanfranco:  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  hy  Paolo  Romano 
and  Pusquino  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved on  its  being  pulled  down.  The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  Giovanni  de'  Vccchi.  In  the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the 
author  of  the  Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World.  Another  tomb 
of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  Barberini  chapel,  1st  on  1.,  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Pas- 
sifjnani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
by  Cristoforo  Santi.  The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  here,  and  sermons  in  dift'erent 
languages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  very 
near  to  where  Caesar  fell.  Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Valle,  belonging  to  a  family 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing quarter,  the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  century. 

S.  Ad'h-ea  dei  Scozwsi,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefly,  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome ; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  Mas  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Count  Leslie.  The  large  picture  of  tlic 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Gavin  Ilaini/ton ;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  different  saints,  by 
Jainics'iii,  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  I'riests  natives  of  Scotland, 
wliich  is  now  in  progress  of  being 
rebuilt. 
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.y.  Aiigelo  ill  Fesdicria,  close  to  the  por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  tlie  Temple  of 
Juno,  uoticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
quities iu  our  description  of  that  por- 
tico; but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
di  Kienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1j47,  in 
order  to  establish  the  "  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
observances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
ch.  in  armour,  but  with  his  head  un- 
covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Libertj-, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
tenninated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  This  ch.  is  now  undergoing 
an  almost  entire  i-econstruction  (Mar. 
1866).  The  Jews,  whose  Ghetto  is 
close  by,  are  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  or 
House  of  the  Converts  to  Christianity, 
from  amongst  their  co-religionists. 

.S'.  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana ;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre- 
senting tigers  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  in  the  intei'ior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gio- 
vnini  delta  Mnixa,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil   plays  a  conspicuous  part  ; 


and  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  peasantry  to  have  their  domes- 
tic animals  blessed  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  On  the  L'4lli,  or  octave, 
all  the  postmasters  about  Rome  used  to 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  pui-pose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for-" 
merly  an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed.  The  ancient 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  JUisilica  Sicini- 
ana  in  the  rear  of  this  ch.,  and  ■which 
existed  until  the  ITtli  ceuty.,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Sunt'  Antonio  iki  Portoguesi,  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  17th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit;  it  contains  nun!erou.'> 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome, 

iV.  Ajjolliiiarc,  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altai  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fugi  at  his  own  expense.  Iu  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Feriifiiiio.  The  adjoining 
e.\tensive  convent,  fonuerly  possesseil 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 


those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the    of  sacred  relics. 

patron  saint  are  by  Po,/untiii-:i  ■.    On  the '  "j-  <Sc-'.  Apostvli,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 

feast   of  St.  .Anthony  (Januar}-  17th^|name  behind   the  Corso,  founded  by 
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Pelagius  I.  in  the  6tli  century,  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420 ;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  -writers  as  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana.  The  tribune  was  added 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by 
Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  Canova 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Volpato,  the  celebrated  engraver :  it 
represents  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.  The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  remarkable  for  another  fine  work 
of  Cii»ov((,  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed  by  Canova  in  his  25  th 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
employ  Canova.  The  remains  of  the 
pontiff  are  laid  in  the  cloisters.  A 
Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pilasters  in  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  praecordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable  :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
Aras  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenico  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome  ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio.  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by   Benedetto    Luti,   is   mentioned    by 


Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  A  highly-decorated  chapel,  2nd 
on  rt.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  large 
modern  painting  by  Coghelti,  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Chia- 
veri.  In  the  choir  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  15th  century, 
I'aised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pietro  Riario;  and  opposite  to  it 
those  of  Garundo  Anseduno  in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
1 4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  Sixtus  IV.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.  were  members  ;  in  it 
were  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century.  In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  convent  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  older  chui'ch,  amongst  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival :  born  at  Trebizond, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Roman 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum  in  1466;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
were  brought  here  ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
deceased  in  relief.  The  supposed  monu- 
mental cenotaph  to  Michel  Angelo,  who 
died  in  this  parish  in  March  1614,  and 
who  was  buried  here  before  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Florence,  has  upon  it 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  old  man, 
with  his  very  striking  likeness ;  it  is 
without  any  inscription.  In  a  recess, 
formerly  the  door  leading  from  the 
cloister  into  the  ch.,  has  been  placed 
a  memorial  over  the  grave  of  Clement 
XIV.,    whose   remains   Avere  removed 
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here  from  St.  Peter's  in  1802.  On  the 
side  wall  is  one  of  the  memorials 
to  Bessarion,  surmounted  by  his 
bust  iu  relief ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  outer  cloister  is  a  large  ancient 
marble  vase,  supposed  to  be  the  Om- 
th'inis,  or  vessel  used  for  ablutions, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  Attached  to  the  convent 
is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  founded 
by  Sixtus  IV. 

Ara  €<vli:  see  S'tnia  Maria  di  AracoeU, 
near  the  Capitol. 

Sta.  B'tlbiiui,  a  verj-  ancient  ch.,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Cth  centy.,on  the 
Aventine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
with  3  -wheel  windows  in  the  front;  the 
interior  has  been  entirely  modernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  Cosimatis,  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  having  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  meditcval  walls,  with  a 
tower  of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiarj-  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open  'on  the  2nd  Tuesday 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint's 
anniversary);  its  principal  interest 
is-  in  its  situation,  commanding  fine 
views  over  the  Caelian,  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Aventine,  the  ruins 
on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

S.  Biirtolommeo  in  Tsola,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries will  have  it,  of  /Esculapius.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II., 
to  receive  the  bodies  of  certain  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  was  successively  restored  by 
tJelasius  II.  and  Alexander  III.:  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightful 
mimdation  of  IS.')?.  It  acquired  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII..  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longhi.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
aud  2  aisles,  separated  by  14  ancient 


granite  columns  with  composite  capitals. 
The  urn  under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyrj-,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints ;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  I2th 
century.  The  paintings  iu  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  33). 

-^.  Bcrmirclo,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Fiora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  which  she  founded 
and  endowed.  The  ch.  has  been 
lately  restored  ;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here  ;  and  the 
slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  A'atican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  18.53,  by  Rinaldi,  has  been 
lately  placed  in  this  ch. 

S.  Bibinnn^  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  .5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fa9ade.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  li'c 
of  the  saint;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  Ciimpclli:  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  di  Cortorw.  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini. It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
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characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sai'cophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  au  iron  cage,  is 
the  stump  of  a  column,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  sutFered  martyrdom.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans,  who 
have  a  saying,  that  if  it  rains  on  that 
day  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
next  forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in 
Lent. 

The  Coppuccini,  or  *S^.  Maria  della  Con- 
ce-done,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael by  Guido  (in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.),  classed  by  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  in  his  softer  man- 
ner. Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo.  "  Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pi'o- 
vokes."  The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII.  ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor,  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
Gherardo  della  Notte,  of  Christ  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar ;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment, Hie  jacet  pufow,  cinis,  ct  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  door 
is  the  cartoon  by  Francesco  Berctta,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
waters,  used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 


which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guide's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cov- 
tona.  "  Whoever,"  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Domcnichino,  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Domc- 
nichino, formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St.  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei.  On  the  l.-hand  side 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III., 
King  of  Poland:  he  died  in  Rome 
in  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
vaulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent, which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  bones  and  skulls,  fantas- 
tically arranged  ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  general  ossuariuin. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  those 
of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

S,  Carlo  a  Catinari,  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domcnichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,    Prudence,   Justice,    Temper- 
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ance,  and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  is  a  fine 
half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by 
Gnido,  formerly  on  the  fa9ade  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sudario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  vault  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
fmnco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  1.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Lanfranco. 

S.  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martiuo  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
vided by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and'  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  glory,  with  St.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo  ;  the  statue  of  David, 
is  by  Pietro  Pacilli ;  and  that  of  Judith, 
by  Lchrtu.  The  painting  of  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Francesco  Mola. 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
'  Notti  Romaue,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 

S.  Caterina  dei  Funnri,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flaminian  Circus. 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cesi,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope- walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 

S.  Caterina  di  Siena,  on  the  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Trajano  to  the  Quiri- 


nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and 
stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St, 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relicks  one  of  her 
shoulder  bones  is  exhibited. 

iS'.  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicas, 
in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  see  it, 
in  172.5,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  original  ch. 
were  built  round  and  converted  into  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof;  and  the  gallery,  with  its  marble 
columns,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  thegrated 
cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch.  without  being  seen 
from  below.  In  the  fore  court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rude  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa :  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarouslj'  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-dc-lisquartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  urn 
of  Cardinal  Fortigxierra  (ob.  1473),  who 
H  2 
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played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
Pius  II.  aud  Paul  II.  with  theMalatestas 
in  tlie  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  hody  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed 
by  Paschal  I.  to  this  ch.,  is  deposited 
in  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefnno  Mademo,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  bodj' 
of  the  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 
cinquecento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 
appearing  to  Paschal  I.,  to  make  known 
wliere  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  l)y  S. 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.  The  tribime, 
the  least  altered  part  of  the  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  aud 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  19th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  his 
benediction  with  the  other,  having  St. 
Paul,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata.  Over  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  handsome  hand  grasping 
a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the  mono- 
gram of  Paschal  I. ;  below  a  lamb  and 
(i  sheep  on  either  side,  emblematical  of 
the  Saviour  and  Apostles.  The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  Confession,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco  marble.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  S'eb. 
Conca,  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 


which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Chd(h  ;  the  landscapes  are 
by  Paul  Brill,  but  a  good  deal  injured 
by  damp.  The  adjoining  monastei'y, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Eome,  is  inhabited 
by  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast- 
days,  is  closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon.  The  feast  of  the  saint  (Nov. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
line  music;  and  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
in  Lent  the  numerous  relics  pos- 
sessed by  the  nuns  are  exposed,  with 
a  grand  display  of  mediaeval  reli- 
quiaries  and  plate.  The  outside  of  the 
apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
unaltered  the  style  of  the  9th  centur}% 
The  catacombs  of  San  Callisto,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Cecilia  ^vere  first  laid,  are  lighted  up  on 
Dec.  22,  aud  much  resorted  to. 

Sun  Ccsarco,  called  in  Falitio,  from 
its  vicinity  to  what  was  the  palace  and 
baths  of  Caracalla,  a  ch.  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Appia,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Via  Latina,  aud  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  It 
has  much  the  form  of  its  neighbour  SS. 
Ncreo  ed  Achillco  (p.  180).  It  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  raised  pres- 
bytery, enclosed  by  a  marble  screen. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  chair,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saics ;  its  marble  pulpit  stands  on  torse 
columns  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
heads  of  sphinxes,  sheep.  See.,  in  relief. 
The  more  modern  mosaic  of  the  tribune 
is  from  designs  by  Cav.  Arpino. 

San  Cleinente,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Cselian  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  the 
Lateran.  This  ch.,  long  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  un- 
altered of  the  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rojne,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
still  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
which  the  history  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  modern  in  many  parts  applies :  still 
the  present  ch,  ofi'ers  much  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
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the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  works 
of  art  wliich  it  contains.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Clement, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flavian  family,  bv  some  indeed 


San  Clcmente.    (Upper  Church.) 

A.  Entrance  to  B.  Atrium,  and  6.  Quadri- 
porticus.  c.  Entrance  to  monastery.  C.  Nave. 
1).  Choir.  1,  2.  .Vmlxjnes.  3.  Ancient  marble 
screen.  4.  High  altar.  E.  I'resbytery  and 
Tribune.  5.  Episcopal  chair.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
('hapeU  of  St.  John,  of  the  Rosary,  of  the 
I'assion  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  St.  Itominick. 

a.  Side  entrance  to  the  tb.  from  the  street. 

b.  Entrance  to  the  sacristy  and  subterranean  ch. 


considered  the  nephew  of  Flavins  Cle- 
mens, an  Imperial  Christian  martyr, 
erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  house 
on  the  Esquiline;  this  was  probably 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,*  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica  of  considerable 
magnitude,  possibly  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
vations ;  it  was  in  this  that  Gregory 
the  Great  must  have  read  his  32nd 
and  38th  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St.  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  his  writings.  This  ancient 
ch.,  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  1837,  some  repairs  having  be- 
come necessary  in  the  adjoiningconvent, 
which  belongs  to  the  Irish  Dominicans, 
its  zealous  and  very  intelligent  prior, 
Father  Mullooly,  came  upon  a  wall 
covered  with  very  ancient  paintings,  at 
a  level  of  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  modern 
ch. ;  further  research  showed  that  this 
was  the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  a  Pagan  period,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Empire.  So 
interesting  was  the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prior,  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
out  of  both  the  aisles  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  and  in  opening  out 
the  line  of  columns  which  divided 
them,  and  in  tracing  a  considerable  area 
of  the  Roman  edifice,  upon  which  it 
as  well  as  the  more  modern  ch.  rested. 
A  visit  to  those  subterranean  disco- 
veries will  greatly  interest  the  Chris- 
tian archseologist ;  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  commodious  flight  of 
steps  from  the  sacristy;  and  not  being 
considered  as  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  ladies  are  admitted  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  modern  ch. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica,  or 
of  the  more  modern  one  which  stands 
upon  it :  all  that  is  mentioned  iu  history 

*  Writers  on  Church  History  designate  under 
this  name  the  period  after  Constantine's  con- 
version, when  religious  persecution  ceased,  and 
the  celebration  openly  of  Christian  worship  was 
permitted  iu  public. 
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as  regards  the  former  is,  that  it  was 
considerably  restored  in  the  Sth  ceuty. 
(a.d.  772)  by  Adrian  I. ;  and.  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see.  it  was  probably  in 
it  that  John  Vlll.,  or  Nicholas  1.. 
erected  the  choir  about  SSO,  and 
which,  on  the  completion  of  the  upper 
edifice,  was  removed  to  it.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  10S4,  when 
Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Laterau  to  the  Capitol. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1  ns\  although,  'from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  VIII.,  its  construc- 
tion had  been  attributed  to  that  pontifl", 
■whereas  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
present  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
fixed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  end  of  the  13th  ceuty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  ditfereut  parts  of  this  interesting 
church,  commencing  with  the  upper 
one,  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Kome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches :  *  it  is  62  it.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  derived  from 
some  Roman  edifice  in  the  vicinity  : 
the  Canthanis  or  vase  for  ablution 
before  entering  the  ch.  has  disappeared. 
The  entrance  to  this  atrium  is  by  a 
gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic  canopy 
of  the  13th  centy. ;  flanked  by  rude 
Ionic  and  composite  columns.  The 
style  of  this  door  is  barbarous,  and  the 
jambs  formed  of  marble  ,«labs  having 

•  S.  Cecilia,  SS.  Qtuttro  CoroDati.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  askej  for  alms  from  the  faithful, 
as  penitents  implo'cd  their  prayers;  here  those 
who  had  inc\irred  penance,  exI«o^c^l  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hence  called  Hy^nnnantts,  were  obliged 
to  remain  nntil  thoy  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  ch.,  the  quad  riponjci  were  also  used  iis 
places  of  interment  before  it  wa#  allowed  within 
the  si\cred  edifices  themstlves. 


dissimilarly  sculptured  tracings  on  each 
of  its  fragments,  showing  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together.*  The  ch.  consists 
of  a  nave,  separated  fiom  the  aisles 
by  16  ancient  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  orders.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
ciivumstance  cf  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modern 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  and  high  altar,  but 
standing  iu  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculpttired  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems, 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
VIII.,  who  reigned  from  S72  to  8S2, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  but  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  run  up  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  this  choir  once  stood  in  the 
basilica  beneath,  from  which  it  was 
removed  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason — for  history  is  entirely  silent,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  subject — 
the  latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambonesf  or  pul- 
pits: from  that  ou  the  1.  (\\  which  is 
ascended  to  by  a  double  stair,  with  a 
handsome  candelabrum  iu  mosaic-work 
alongside  for  the  Paschal  candle,  the 
Gospel  was  read ;  whilst  from  the  op- 

•  The  present  quadriporticus,  although  retain- 
ing probi>ly  its  primitive  plan  and  dimeusious, 
was  originallv  surrounded  b\-  pilasters,  as  we 
see  ou  the  £.  side ;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic 
columns  is  of  a  more  recent  dale.  'ITiere  is 
every  reason  for  supirosing.  as  we  now  see  it, 
that  it  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
joining ch.  by  Pascal  II. 

i"  The  visitor  will  remark  how  these  amboues 
occupy  different  sides  from  what  is  seen  in 
the  lew  churches  of  Rome  where  such  niona- 
ments  are  still  preserved.  Thus  in  the  churches 
of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  109),  and  Sa  n 
Loreiuo  fuori  le  Mun\,  the  Gospel  .imbo,  with  its 
ailjacont  candelabrum,  is  on  the  rt.  liand  looking 
tow.irds  the  high  altar,  another  reason  for  sup- 
posing how  carelessly  the  choir  of  S.  Clemente 
had  be^.n  set  np  when  removed  from  the  church 
beneath.  ^^ 
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posite  one,  with  reading-places  turned 
towards  the  tribune  and  the  nave,  the 
Epistle  was  read  and  the  papal  edicts 
published.  The  presbyter)'  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptured  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
iii  a  still  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Flavins  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasius,  who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1 108.  The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — those  on  the 
face  of  the  arch  are  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ch.  by  Pasclial  II.,  whilst  those 
upon  the  vault,  from  an  inscription 
placed  over  the  Ciborium,  were 
executed  in  1297,  at  the  expense 
of  Cardinal  Tomassio,  a  nephew  of 
Ijoniface  VIII.  :  the  latter  represent 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  handsome  aral>esques,  interspersed 
with  small  figures — amongst  others,  of 
the  4  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustiu,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregory.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  birds, 
especially  peacocks,  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian emblems  of  immortality.  The 
mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch,  are 
more  interesting  still.  Above  is  the 
Saviour,  having  on  either  side  2  angels 
and  the  emblems  of  the  4  evangelists. 
Helow  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
.leremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other ;  and 
lower  down  still,  the  holy  cities  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystic 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  apostles.  The  hand, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  the  clouds, 
is  probably  of  the  same  period,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  emblem  of  the  Al- 
mighty power.  The  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls  beneath  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Giovermle  d-i  Oituto,  or  da  Ce- 
liuo,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1400.  In  the 
r'lapel  of  the  Sacrament,  on  the  rt.  of 


f  the  tribune,  the  statue  of  St.  John  the 
I  Baptist  is  by  Siraone,  the  brother  of 
Donatello;  and  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  .>>!/. 
OjhC'i.  The  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Venerio  (ob.  1479^ 
has  two  handsome  half-columns,  with 
basket-work  capitals  atd  covered  with 
foliage  reliefs.  The  Chapel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, on  the  1.  of  the  great  entrance, 
retains  its  pointed  architecture  of  the 
13th  centy.,  and  has  on  its  walls  the 
once  interesting  frescoes  by  M<jssacci>j, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  and  other 
events  in  the  lives  of  our  Saviour,  of 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. They  have  suffered  much 
from  restoration.  The  chief  subjects 
are — outside  the  arch.  The  Annuncia- 
tion, and  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
iijfant  Christ  over  the  stream ;  within, 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idolatry;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Maximilian  in  prison ;  her  Dispute 
with  the  Alexandrian  Doctors  before 
Maxminian ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deli- 
verance ;  her  final  Martyrdom,  with 
her  burial  and  transport  to  heaven  by 
angels  in  the  background.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1476. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  lower 
ch.,  reached  from  the  sacristy  by  wide 
stairs,  which  open  into  the  narthex, 
aisle,  and  nave :  the  outer  side  of  the 
former  consists  of  a  massive  brick  wall 
of  fine  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
of  a  range  of  8  columns  of  divers 
marbles,  the  most  remarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  magnificent 
specimen,  the  other  of  breccia  coral- 
lina.  On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  are 
several  traces  of  paintings,  the  best 
presei"ved  being,  in  a  niche,  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
females,  one  probably  St.  Catherine : 
a  large  figure  of  Christ  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed ;  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  paintings,  of  which 
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it  is  difficult  to  Hx  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy., 
■when  the  eh.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  beh)ngto  an  earlier 
period.  A  range  of  columns  separated 
the  aisle  from  the  nave ;  ou  them  had 
been  erected,  as  upon  a  foundation, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above  ;  pene- 
trating beyond  them  into  the  nave, 
a  more  modern  wall  was  discovered, 
which  supported  the  columns  of  the 
rt.  aisle  of  the  modern  church.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  narthex  are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ancient  quadri- 
porticus,*  like  the  ch.  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  modern  one. 
Here  two  sarchophagi  were  found, 
now  removed  into  the  narthex,  which 
would  indicate  a  very  early  period  of 
interment  within  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  Portions  of  the  marble 
pavement  were  also  discovered, 
amongst  others  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  N.  aisle  a  few  steps 
lead  to  the  raised  tribune,  a  part  of 
the  floor  of  which  alone  remains,  the 
circular  apse  being  still  concealed  in 
the  uuexcavated  portion  of  the  edifice. 
It  is  now  in  progress  of  being  cleared 
out.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  N.  aisle 
are  several  chambers  of  the  Roman 
period,  the  whole  resting  on  an  ex- 
tensive ai'ea  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of  a  construction 
resembling  that  of  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus (p.  26.)  There  is  reason  to 
attribute  these  substructions  to  the 
outer  wall  of  a  very  extensive  edifice 
of  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Msecenas,  or  to  the  Mint  or  Moneta, 
which  were  situated  hereabouts,  al- 
though some  of  the  Roman  antiquaries 

*  San  Clemente,  i.e.  the  lower  church,  had 
evidently  3  doors  opening  towards  the  quadripor- 
ticus,  as  we  sec  hi  nearly  all  the  smaller  basi- 
licas, and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods— St. 
Aftiiese  fuori  le  Mura,  like  which  It  has  the  same 
minibnr  of  columns  in  the  nave.  It.  is  very  pos- 
sible it  had  also  an  npper  or  trirorium  gallery, 


suppose  it  much  more  ancient,  even 
to  be  as  old  as  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius.  In  some  ancient  chambers 
behind  the  apse  have  been  discovered 
traces  of  elegant  stucco-work  ;  an  in- 
scription bearing  the  name  of  Rv- 
FiNA's ;  and  an  altar  in  marble,  with  a 
bas-relief  on  it  of  a  Mithraic  sacrifice, 
which  was  probably  placed  in  this  re- 
mote corner  at  the  period  when  that 
superstition  was  severely  interdicted  at 
Rome.  The  visitor  may  descend  along 
this  wall  of  massive  blocks  for  about  30 
yards,  which  will  bring  him  into  the 
southern  aisle ;  here,  on  the  walls,  he 
will  observe  some  fragments  of  paint- 
ings, which  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented the  12  Apostles,  one  of  the 
most  curious  being  the  feet  of  a  figure 
turned  upwards,  very  probably  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  Cross,  adjoining  are 
mutilated  groups  which  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  large  composition 
relative  to  St.  Cyril,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  Basilica,  its  outer  walls  having 
been  also  painted,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  line  of  columns  of  dif- 
ferent marbles,  some  of  which  have, 
however,  disappeared,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  massive  square  pilasters, 
on  which  exist,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, paintings  of  great  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  elucidating 
facts  in  Church  history.  On  that 
nearest  the  apse,  a  series  of  3  sub- 
jects representing  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
St.  Peter  surrounded  by  other  saints, 
all  having  their  names  annexed ;  the 
same  Clement  celebrating  mass,  very 
curious,  as  showing  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  of  the  time  difi'ered 
little  from  those  now  used  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies  ',  and  the  erection  of 
the  ch.,  with  the  names  of  several 
individixals.  According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  the  person  who  dedi- 
cated some  of  these  paintings  was  a 
certain  Bcno  de  Iiapi;a  ;  now,  as  the 
name  of  that  personage  is  mentioned 
in  some  local  chronicles  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  quarter  of  the   city  in 
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1080,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  executed  towards  the  end  of  the 
11th  cent.,  soon  before  the  supposed  de- 
struction of  the  basilica  in  1084  by  U. 
Guiscard.  Tlie  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
figures  with  their  names,  especially 
of  a  certain  Sisinus,  who  is  known  to 
liave  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ; 
farther  on,  upon  a  similar  pier,  envelop- 
ing also  a  column,  are  paiutings  of 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Alexius,  who, 
abandoning  his  paternal  home  to  follow 
a  life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  if  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianus  and  of  his 
family  ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  ;  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
who  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  The  paint- 
ings on  both  these  pilasters  are  in  the 
same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  and  the 
inscriptions  beneath  in  well-formed 
Roman  letters ;  the  arabesque  oraa- 
ments  that  surround  them  graceful.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are 
the  columns  of  the  narthex,  showing 
that  the  ch.  was  in  the  style  of  the  Cou- 
stantinian  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  (p. 
137)  and  San  Lorenzo  (p.  133);  but 
they  had  been  built  up  also  in  walls, 
and  their  surface  covered  with  paint- 
ings. Looking  towards  the  nave 
are  several  sacred  subjects :  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Apostles  below,  and  on  each  side 
figures  of  a  pope — Leo,  probably  St. 
Leo  IV.,  and  St.  Vitus.  As  the  former 
has  a  square  gi'een  halo  round  the 
head,  it  is  concluded  he  was  alive 
when  the  painting  was  executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Cana  ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  from  Hades ;  and  the  Marys 
round  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  1.  aisle  near 
here,  and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  in  the  ch.  above,  have  been 


uncovered  some  paintings  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 
On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure  of 
St.  Prosperius,  with  the  name.  This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  was 
a  strong  advocate  against  the  Pelas- 
gian  heresy,  which  was  condemned  in 
this  ch.  by  St.  Zozimus  in  411  ;  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Pelasgian 
doctrines  being  a  certain  Celestius, 
who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jei-ome  as 
feeding  on  Scotch  porridge,  Fidjjtibus 
Scotoriirin.  On  the  walls  are  3  subjects 
relative  to  the  legend  of  St  Libertinus, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book 
of  St.  Gregoiy's  Dialogues.  The 
Abbot  of  Fondi's  appearing  before 
him  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  mal- 
treated him ;  St.  L.  resuscitating  a 
dead  Child  near  Ravenna ;  and  his 
discoveiy  and  pardon  of  robbers  in  the 
Convent  garden.  All  these  paintings 
appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
ruder  period  than  those  on  the  piers 
of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  Mall,  forming  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  narthex,  are  two  large  composi- 
tions, one  representing  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  a  saint  from  the  Vatican  : 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  St.  Cyril  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  Lf  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
JMaria  Macellaria :  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period.  In  a  cor- 
responding position,  on  the  rt.  side  of 
the  entrance  from  the  narthex  to  the 
nave,  is  another  painting  of  consider- 
able interest  representing  a  miracle 
operated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, the  cure  of  a  widow's  child 
that  had  been  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.     The   painting  represents  the 

*  Photographs  of  all  these  paintings,  made 
from  accurate  drawings,  may  he  procured  in  the 
Sacristy  at  S.  Clemente  or  at  Spithover's  Lihrary. 

t  St.  Cyril,  the  patron  of  the  Sclavonic 
Church,  who  died  at  Kome  a.d.  863,  was  first 
buried  at  St.  Peter's,  from  which  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  S.  Clemente. 
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sepulchral   urn,  on   which  tapers   are 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  by  the 
■widowed   mother ;    on   one   side   is   a 
procession  of  tonsured  priests  with  a 
bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,   on  which  is  written 
the  woi'd  Cersona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkerman  and  Sebas- 
topol.      At   the    side   of  the  tomb   is 
the   instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his   neck. 
There    are    several    inscriptions,    the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  who  caused  the 
painting  to  be  executed ;  beneath  is  a 
large   head    of  St.    Clement,   Avith    a 
nimbus ;  and   on  the   sides,  figures  of 
Beno  de  Kapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two 
of  their  children,  Clement  and  Altilla. 
The    arabesque    paintings    round   this 
fresco  are  elegant ;  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indi- 
cate which  numerous  marine  animals, 
cuttle  fish,  and  ordinary  fishes  are  intro- 
duced.    A  most  curious  painting  fills 
the  space  between  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.     It 
represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a   remarkably  fine  head,    perhaps   the 
best  of  the  eai'ly  representations  of  our 
Lord  ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  book, 
and  with   the    rt.  giving  his  benedic- 
tion ;  but  not  according  to  the  Roman 
manner,  but  as  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.      Before   him,  on   each   side, 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel, Avith  their  names  above,  present- 
ing 2  tonsured  personages,  supposed  to 
be  Cyril  and  his   brother   St.  Metho- 
dius ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter, 
SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  full-length 
figures,  wich   their  names  in  vertical 
lines,   the    name    of  the    latter  being 
written  with  a  terminal  e  as  by  modern 
Italians.    A  long  devotional  inscription 
beneath  is  so  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.     Cav.  de  Rossi  supposes  this 
painting  to  be  of  the  10th  centy.,  and 
those,  of  two  heads,  on  the  brick  wall, 
beyond,  to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch. 
of  S.  Clement,  and  to  date  from  the  ^th, 
although  one  of  them,  a  female,  has  re- 
mains of  a  halo  round  the  head.     On 
all  these  paintings  are  numerous  grafflte 


or  scratched  inscriptions  of  persons, 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  As  Nicholas  I.  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  ch.,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  monogram  on 
the  walls  of  the  marble  choir  in  the 
ch.  above,  hitherto  attributed  to  Pope 
John  VIII.,  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas 
(a.d.  855-867). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period ;  that, 
this  basilica  having  been  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  and  nave  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  modern  ch.  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118j 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papac}-,  which  took  place 
in  it ;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  though  with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly, the  more  an- 
cient one.  It  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion exists  in  ecclesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
struction took  place,  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  so  wide  a  roof  as  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cover  a  nave  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  older  ch.  obliged 
Paschal  II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  di- 
mensions we  now  see  of  the  nave;  and 
that  it  was  then  that  the  choir  of  the 
time  of  John  VIII.  or  Nicholas  I., 
with  its  ambones  and  Paschal  candela- 
brum, were  removed  to  M'here  we  no>\' 
see  them. 

Up  to  the  present  period  the  exca- 
vations have  been  continued,  laying 
open  the  whole  of  the  nave,  the  raised 
space  on  which  stood  the  ancient  choir, 
and  a  portion  of  the  apse,  but  without 
discovering  any  new  paintings  or  Avorks 
of  art. 

A  handsome  altar,  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  elegant  columns  of 
marble,  has  been  erected  beneath  that 
in  the  upper  church,  under  Avhich  are 
placed  the  relics  of  St.  Ignatius,  with 
those  of  St.  Clement  recently  dis- 
covered. 

The  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on   application  at  the    Sacristy. 
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As  [the  progi-ess  of  the,  works  is  en-  I  the  1.  aisle  is  an  altar  decorated  with 
tirely  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  good  Renaissance  bas-reliefs  brought 
the  public,  it  is  expected  that  visitors  from  the  Cibo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
will  make  a  donation  towards  enabling  del  Popolo.  Before  the  ch.  is  a  fore- 
Dr.  Mullooly  to  continue  them.     The    court  in  which  stands  a  large  granite 


subterranean  basilica  is  brilliantly 
lighted  up  on  the  feasts  of  St.  Clement 
';Nov.  23)  and  St.  Ignatius  (Feb.  1), 
and  on  the  2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  the 
most  favourable  occasions  for  visiting 
it,  &c. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  built  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
IJemus,  noticed  under  that  head  in  the 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  42). 
Over  the  tribune  is  an  ancient  mosaic, 
supposed  to  date  from  a.d.  530,  the  por- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  upon  which  is  a  Cross 
and  an  opeu  book,  between  the  seven 
candlesticks,  angels,  and  what  remains 
of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  for 
the  lateral  portion  of  this  mosaic,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  at  S. 
Prassede  (p.  18G),  has  been  destroyed; 
the  mosaics  on  the  vault,  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
to  whom  6  figures,  2  in  white  togas, 
supposed  to  be  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  presenting  SS.  Cosmus  and  Dami- 
anus,  whilst  S.  Felix  holding  his  ch., 
and  S.  Theodoms,  are  of  posterior 
date,  and  have  been  much  restored. 
The  band  beneath,  of  the  mystic  hand 
and  12  sheep,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 

San  Cosimato,  or  more  properly  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano  in  Trastevere,  not  far 
from  S.  Calisto  in  that  quarter,  a  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  St.  Claire.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1475,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
fa(;ade  of  a  gable  form  in  the  style  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  possibly 
from  designs  of  Baccio  FiuteUi.  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  the  patron  saint :  over  the  high  altar 
is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  1.  a  fresco  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS. 
Francis  and  Claire,  a  good  work  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pinturicchio.    In  a  chapel  off 


urn  once  used  as  a  bath  ;  the  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-court  is 
entered  is  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
S.  Cosfama,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constantine  as  a  baptisterj-,  in 
which  the  two  Coustantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
drum  of  the  cupola.  The  vault  of 
the  circular  space  between  the  range 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  is 
covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds ;  some  of  the  latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  difierent 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
But,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  family  of  Constantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  of  a 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.  As  works  of  art  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently taken  from  ancient  edifices. 
The  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  porphyry  urn, 
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and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantiue. 
It  is  now  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connected  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Agnese, 

Sail  Crisoj/ono,  an  iutei'estiug  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Chrysogonus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquileja  under 
Diocletian  ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1623,  after  the  designs  of  <S(j/-<V(.  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modern 
Ionic  capitals.  The  arch  before  the 
ti-ibune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  high 
altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modern  grey  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James ;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefs.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave  has  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  Opus  Alexandrinum 
and  fragments  of  ear-ly  Christian  in- 
scriptions from  the  catacombs.  In  the 
centre  of  the  highly  decorated  roof  is  a 
copy  of  Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels  (the 
original  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's gallery  in  England) ;  and  over 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Cat:  Arpino.  The  other  pictures 
here  are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
fore the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by 
4  Doric  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
Stephen  Laugton,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  our  history,  was  titular 
cardinal  of  this  ch.  The  mediaeval 
bell-tower  has  been  modernized  and 
whitewashed. 


4.  Basilica  of  Santa  Crocc  in  Gcru- 
salemme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  site  of  the  Sessorian  Palace  of  Sextus 
Varius,  the  father  of  Elagabalus,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica. It  is  close  to  the  Aanphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foundations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century. 
The  bell-tower  dates  from  1196.  It 
underwent  frequent  altei'ations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1774. 
It  scarcely  preserves  any  trace  of  its 
original  form.  The  fa9ade  and  the  oval 
vestibule  were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  all  with 
composite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  remains  of 
SS.  C?esarius  and  Auastasius  are  de- 
posited. Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchiuo  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 
The  author  is  unknown :  Piuturic- 
chio  has  been  supposed,  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
them,  from  some  of  the  heads  being 
repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  fsee  Handbook  of  Cent.  Italy'). 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  "Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  reached  by 
stairs  on  the  1.,  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  Kith 
century,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  ;  they  replaced  others  said  to 
have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentiuian 
III, ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
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the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture  by 
Kubens,  now  in  England ;'  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
milianus  to  St.  Helena.  Ladies  will 
ooserve  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
cousecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  During  the  first 
French  occupation  the  library  was 
removed  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  on  one  day  in  Eastei-week. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  of  Benedict 
VII.,  who  was  buried  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  II.  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  his  death  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  told  of  our  Henry  IV.  and 
Kobert  Guiscard  has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acquired  magical 
knowledge  among  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  having  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  put  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  would  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  Jerusalem. 

SS.  Domenico  and  Sisto,  on  the 
Quirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  at  present  a  military  hos- 
pital. It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect dell  a  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
aud  the  high  altar  are  by  Canuti ;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  iiV/(/i",  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranc,/.  On  the 
anniversary   of  the    marriage    of  St. 


Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  '2nd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  sposalizio,  by  Allci/nmi.  The 
painting  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  Bomandli. 

S.  Francesca  Romana,  near  to  the  Basi- 
lica of  Constantiue,  partly  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  Leo  IV.  aud  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  aud  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862)  on  the 
vault  of  the  apse,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  Peter, 
and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  iu 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  hand  within  a  wreath  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of  the 
Almighty,  as  well  as  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
are  very  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  face  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Francesca,  covered 
with  rich  marbles  aud  bronzes,  by 
Bernini ;  and  in  the  rt.-haud  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XL,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1377,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
Oliiieri.  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  bearing  a 
double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
by  St.  Peter's  kneeling  on  them  when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  Over  a  closed  door  in  the 
l.-hand  transept  is  a  painting  on 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  four  Saints,  by  Sinihohlo  PA,  in 
the  Peruginesque  style  ;  and  a  hand- 
some marble  ciborium,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  2[ino  da  Fiesole. 
There  are  2  remarkable  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ; 
one  to  Cardinal  Vulcani,  who  died 
in  1322;  the  other  to  Antonio  Rido, 
with  his  bas-relief  on  horseback — this 
Rido,  born  at  Padua,  was  commander  of 
the  Papal  forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and 
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died  in  1475.  There  formerly  existed, 
in  the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  a  picture,  by  Fierino  del  Vaga,  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  M  the  festi- 
val of  S.  Fraucesca  Romaua,  on  the 
9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  this  ch.  in  the  presence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.  Santa  Fraucesca 
Romaua  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Ponziani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety,  who  founded  the  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  principally  occupy  them- 
selves with  education,  and  of  whom 
the  convent  of  Tor  di  Specchi,  near 
the  Capitol,  is  the  principal  house  in 
Home.  Gentile  da  Fahriano,  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
was  buried  in  this  ch  ;  the  bell-tower  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  mediaeval 
edifices,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  period  (13th  centy.). 

S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  among  which  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini,  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
Avhich  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Baciccio.  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
l)ulchral  monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  very  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown. 

•^  //  Gesit,  the  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  near  the  north- 
ern foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  iu  Rome, 
begun  in  157.5  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Farnese,  from  the  designs  of  T7(/- 
nola.  The  fa9ade  and  cupola  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gor- 


geous style.  The  frescoes  of  thecupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio.  The  paintings  at  the  different 
chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as 
works  of  art.  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  by  Capalti.  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt. 
transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  iu  Rome.  It  was 
designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is 
brilliantly  decorated  with  lapis  la- 
zuli and  verde  antique.  The  marble 
group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi:  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
zuli known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  made  up  of  pieces.  The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi.  Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  Th^odon  and  Le  Gros.  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmiuo,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Eainaldi ; 
the  2  figui-es  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  chapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated  ;  that 
on  the  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — the 
first,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  M'hen  a  solemn  Tc  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  received 
during  the  year  about  to  close.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
strangers  resorting  to  this  ceremony, 
admission  is  only  obtained  by  tickets. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  resi- 
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dence  of  their  general,  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  order. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing froiu  the  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  1.3th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  "Tlic  locus  ad  Vclum^ 
pranomine  dicitnr  Auri,"  gives  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  the  quarter,  the 
Velabrum,  in  which  the  ch.  stands. 
The  interior  has  16  columns,  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  These 
columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  iu  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the  wall.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  was  once  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  at  the 
expense  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  in  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  13th 
centy.  is  preserved  the  head  of  St. 
George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Cola  affixed  to  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Good  Estate  : — In  breve 
tempo  li  Bonvtni  torneranno  al  lore 
(intico  buono  stato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  confra- 
ternity of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
Ou  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 


to  the  veneration'  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vej:ill>iin,  of 
red  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  countrj-. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelarj*  saint  of 
England  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Born  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

San  Giovanni  Batista,  a  chapel  behind 
St.  Peter^,  founded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  with  low  reliefs  of 
foliage ;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded. 

S.  Giovanni  dei Fiorentini,  the  national 
ch.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 
from  the  designs  of  Giaconio  della 
Porta.  The  fine  fa(^ade  was  added  by 
Clement  XII.,  from  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,3rd  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoli,  which  has  all  the 
design  and  expression  of  Raphael,  with 
the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The 
painting  upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by 
Passignani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Salvator  Hose, 
representing  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  high 
altar  is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns 
of  Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  family ;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Raggi. 
The  painting  of  the  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is 
by  Baccio  C'urjn,  the  master  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Smtidi  Tito; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Pomarancio ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  3  small  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  ou  the  roof,  are  by  Tcmpcsta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  memorials  here  are  to  natives 
of  Tuscany. 
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SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  tlie  Passionist  Coiiveut  on  the 
Cselian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Coustautiue.  It 
was  erected  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  in  front,  a  mediae- 
val portico  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opua  Alex- 
andriiiHm.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Fomanmcio.  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle^  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Saturuinus,  by  Marco  Benefial.  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Adjoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Vivarium,  and  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Antiquities.  A  portion  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  in  massive  blocks  of  ti-avertine, 
forms  the  base  of  the  elegant  bell- 
tower,  one  of  the  best-preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  mediaeval  campauili  of  the 
1 3th  centy.  in  Rome. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  good  mediaeval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  by 
Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in  the  12th 
century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small  cir- 
cular ch.  of  <S'.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  M'all.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Kota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reignof  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.     This  ch.  is 


open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John,  the  6th  INIay,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent.  The 
Columbarium  of  Campana  (p.  78)  is 
close  to  here. 

S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
2nd  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  curious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

S.  Gregorio,  on  the  Caelian,  founded  in 
the  7th  century  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
ch.  %vas  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrai'i.  The  inteinor 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life  ;  the  painting  over  the  altar  is 
by  A.  Sacchi,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Luca  Signorelli.  The  Sal- 
viati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An.  Caracci's  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here, — it 
is  now  in  England ;  and  an  altarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  15th 
centy.  Near  this  chapel  is  a  monument 
raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal 
Zurla,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  very  learned  writer  on  the 
geographical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St. 
Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccolo  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  over 
the  altar  on  the  vault  of  the  tri- 
bune, representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Giiido,   The  second,  de- 
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dicated  to  iS'^  Aiidrew,  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Guido  and  Domeuichino. 
The  St.  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  Guido  ;  the  group  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domenichi/io.  Among  the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  :  "  Guido's," 
he  said,  "  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter; this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."  So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Xiccolb  Cordieri,  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  we  are  told, 
by  an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gre- 
gory fed  every  morning  12  poor  pil- 
grims, when  an  angel  appeared  as 
the  13th.  In  the  ch.  of  St.  Gregory 
is  interred  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of 
the  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the  atrium 
before  the  ch.  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  English  tra- 
veller— that  of  Sir  Edward  Carne,  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1 530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Kome ;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Keformation,  has 
published  several  of  his    despatches. 


On  the  suppression  of  the  English  em- 
bassy by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV'.  induced  him  to  stay  at  Konie, 
where  he  died  in  156 1.  2  modern  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  history  of  the  abbey,  how  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  several  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
been  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent.  The  iiight  of  steps  in  front 
command  a  picturesque  view  over  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Palatine  and  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
CtEsars  in  that  direction. 

Sf.  I<j/i'jzio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch.  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  CoUegio  Komano,  with  its  mas- 
sive front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ludovisi.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.  The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Pozz  I, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive. The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the 
rt.-haud  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis of  the  saint,  by  Le  Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor  with  that  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below.  The 
chapel  in  the  l.-hand  transept  has  a 
large  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
luckily  left  unfinished  for  the  finances 
of  the  Ludovisi  family  and  for  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science,  has 
been  erected  the  Obsersatory  of  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  now  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  (p.  304).  Tills  ch.,  witli  tlie 
adjoining  oratory  of  La  Caravita,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  frecjuented  during 
Lent   by  the   higher  and  fashionable 
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female  classes  of  Rome,  are  attached  to  I 
the  Gregorian  University,  or  Collegio 
Eomano,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

St.  laiJoro,  on  the  Pinciau,  founded 
in  1G22.  The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Observant  Franciscans.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 
Mamtta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristj-,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen ;  that 
of  Luke  Wadding,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Ronconi,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Born  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  '  An- 
nales  Ordinis  Minorum,'  in  8  large 
folios.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  established  here, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  He 
died  in  1557,  aged  70.  In  the  1. 
transept  is  a  handsome  monument 
by  Galassi  to  a  Miss  Brian  ;  and  in 
the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpott  Currau,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  by  the  late  Lord 
Cloncurry  in  1S48.  In  the  small 
library  of  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amongst 
which  a  continuation  of  Colgan's  His- 
tory of  Irish  Saints,  hitlierto  unpub- 
lished. 

S,  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  forming  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 


site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  founded 
by  S.  Damasus  in  570.  It  contains 
some  indifferent  modern  monuments  of 
the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjoining 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured  the  fine  statue  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  for  his  friend,  Duke 
Massimo,  and  now  in  his  villa  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  Near  the  monu- 
ment of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Hypolitus  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum. The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Annibale  Caro,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1566,  is  buried  in  this  ch. — his  bust, 
by  Dosio,  on  one  of  the  piers;  as  also 
Sadolefo,  the  secretary  of  Leo  X.  In 
the  4th  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  choir  are 
two  good  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  a  dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  by  Brace!.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Maderno.  The  most  remark- 
able paintings  are  the  picture  over  the 
altar  in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.,  by  Seh. 
Concn,  and  that  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  over  the  high  altar,  by  F. 
Zucchcro. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Luciiut,  near  the  Corso, 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Guido.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Benejial.  This  ch.  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  cost  of  Chateaubriand,  when 
French  ambassador  at  Rome  :  the  bas- 
relief  upon  it  is  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  Poussin's  well-known  laud- 
scape  of  the  Arcadia.  Under  the  vesti- 
bule are  some  ancient  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  relics  presei'\'ed  here,  and 
inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  one 
to  tbe  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Celestin 
III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous prelates,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  York  of 
that  day. 
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^'.  Lormxo  in  Miranda,  in  the  Forum, 
is  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  the  magnificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Pietro 
da  CortoiM.  This  ch.  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecai'ies  {Aro- 
matarii),  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

S.  Loreiuo  w  Panis- Potia,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
perna,  or  Perpennia,  an  inscription  to  a 
Roman  lady  of  that  consular  family  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  Bkchcrai.  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
here. 

S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  and 
near  the  Post  Office,  erected  in  1589 
at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  tine  frescoes  by  Domcni- 
chino  on  the  roof ;  they  represent  the 
Angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  Saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  the  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor,  and  Death,  These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatrically  treated,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Domenichino's  style  of 
composition  and  colouring.  The  fine 
copy  over  the  altar,  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Guido.  The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 


works  of  Bassano.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  M.  Aiyclo  Caruvagyio. 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  This  ch.  contains  tombs  of 
several  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
those  of  Cardinals  d'Angennes  and  de 
la  Tremouille ;  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Grange  d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of 
Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  lO.i; 
of  Caidinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  from 
Henry  IV.;  of  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt.,  the  celebrated  archic- 
ologist  and  writer  on  Italian  art ;  of 
Pauline  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  1.,  erected  by  Chateaubriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 
been  erected  to  tlie  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
the  military  operations  against  Rome 
in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lay,  in  the  ch,  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument.  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
During  the  French  occupation  military 
mass  in  music  is  performed  here  with 
great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning 
at  9,  and  on  Christmas  eve  at  11  p.m. 

S.  MarccUo,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontanain  the  last  cent. 
The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  (the  4th  on 
the  rt,)  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings on  the  roof  by  Picrino  dd  Vagu, 
representing  in  the  centre  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the  Evangelists 
St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  "  where,"  says 
Lanzi,  "  there  are  some  infantine  fi- 
gures that  almost  look  as  if  they  were 
alive :  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  repute."   The  two  Evangelists 
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iu  the  opposite  compartment  of  the 
vault  are  entirely  by  1>.  da  Volterra ; 
the  Crucifix  borne  by  angels,  over  the 
altar,  -was  painted  by  Oarzi  from  P.  del 
Vaga's  designs.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  minister 
of  Pius  VII.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Italy,  the 
honest  and  liberal  reformer  of  the 
papal  administration,  whose  death  is 
still  involved  in  that  painful  mys- 
tery which  strengthens  the  popular 
belief  that  it  was  hastened  by 
poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
by  Rinaldi.  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  1.  the  picture  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  Federigo  Zncchcro ;  the  frescoes 
on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo. 
The  several  busts  and  slab-tombs  belong 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Frangi- 
pani. Near  this  is  the  monument  to 
Morrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 
natural  philosopher.  Another  tomb, 
to  the  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.,  of  some 
interest,  is  that  of  Pierre  Gilles,  the 
French  traveller  and  writer  on  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bosphorus,  who 
died  in  1555.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  our  countryman, 
Card.  Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal 
of  S.  Marcello.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes  place  in 
this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,  on  the  14th  September. 

S.  Marco,  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  337,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1408 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  ba- 
licas,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The  handsome 
facade  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  were  then  added,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano.     The 


interior  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles  sepa- 
rated by  20  pilasters,  having  in  front 
as  many  columns  cased  in  jasper,  and 
contains  a  few  paintings.  The  most 
remarkable  are— (at  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by  Paltna 
Gtovane,  eri'oneously  attributed  to 
Tintoretto;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune)  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (third 
on  the  rt.).  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV,, 
holds  the  church  in  his  hand ;  below 
the  mystic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with 
the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente ; 
and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  and  two 
full-length  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  ;  the  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borijognone.  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice,  by  Ca- 
nova,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bust  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16.  There  are  numerous  other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  to  Venetians  who 
had  died  at  Rome.  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  'Ibth,  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome 
from  this  ch.  to  St.  Peter's.  The  great 
door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  15th  centy.  There 
are  some  Christian  inscriptions  from 
the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 

S.  Maria  dcf/li  Angeli,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinacotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pins 
IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  worship. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacred 
edifices  in  Rome.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head  of  "  Antiquities "  (p.  62), 
The  great  hall  was  converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule, 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli 
in  1740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
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Laconicum,  as  an  eu trance,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  choir  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
hall,  which  Michel  Angelo  had  pre- 
served as  a  nave,  was  thus  converted 
into  a  transept :  the  chapels  opening 
out  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
closed  up ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
hy  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati.and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  baths.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original  bases  of  the  columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  debris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.  Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with  attached  bases  of 
white  marble.  The  others,  of  brick, 
covered  with  painted  stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van- 
vitelli.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Salvator  Kosa ;  of  Carlo 
Maratta ;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna ; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  "  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporumprincipibusparem;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  sideof  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the 
French  sculptor  Houdon.  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue :  "  It  would  speak,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297^ 
feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  singe  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  1 6  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This   ch.  contains  several  lar^e    and 


fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  trausported  to 
St<i.  Maria  dei/i'  Angeli — amongst  them 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  Domeuic/iino,  on  the  rt.-hand 
sideof  the  high  altar;  it  is  22  ft.  higli, 
and,  being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was 
removed  with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  tbe 
Temple,  by  EomanelU,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  EoncaUi.  The  8  pictures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guido's 
Crucifixionof  St.Peter,and2.of  Vauni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Mancini,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  hy  Mitsciano — the  landscape  iu 
the  background  by  Paul  Brill ;  beyond 
tlie  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, hy  Bianchini;  6.  the  Resus- 
citatiou  of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi ;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,  7,  the  Fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P.  Baftoni ;  and 
8.  St.  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Va'.ens,  by  S'lhlci/ras.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels  formed  out  of  halls  of  the 
baths ;  that  on  the  rt.,  and  which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odazzi,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisaxi,  of  the  death  of  the  Maccha- 
bees.  On  the  pavement  of  the  great 
nave  is  the  meridian  line  traced  by 
Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701.  Be- 
hind the  ch.  is  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent, with  its  magnificent  cloister 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo.  It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Orsini 
family.  The  cloister  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns  of 
travertine  of  the  Doric  order,  forming 
four  fine  corridors.  In  the  centre 
are  the  immense  cypresses  planted 
round  the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo 
when  he  built  the  cloister :  they 
measure    13    feet    in    circumference. 
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The  "Pope's  oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called, 
adjoining  the  ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall 
of  the  ancient  therma?,  containing  se- 
veral cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  the  supply  of  oil 
for  the  citj-  is  preserved  at  an  equable 
temperature. 

S.  Maria  dell'  Aniiw,  iu  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Saugallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive pilasters,  contains  at  the  high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,  by  Giulio  Eoinano,  much  in- 
jured; an  indififerent  copy  of  the 
Pieta  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Nanni  di 
Bctccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt. ; 
the  frescoes  of  Sicciolantc  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  3rd 
on  rt.;  and  those  by  Francesco  Sahiati  in 
that  del  Cristo  Morto,  4th  on  1. — the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  The 
handsome  monument  of  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  on  the  I't.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and 
executed  by  M.  Angela  Sanese  and 
JViccolo  Tribolo.  Upon  the  urn  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbarian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues  ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Pope  into 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  by 
German  artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the 
1.  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius  of  Hamburgh, 
the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 
presenting Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.  On  the  1.  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria  (ob.  l.'iOO), 
and  on  the  1.  that  of  Cardinal  Encken- 
worth  (ob.  l.'i.34),  an  inferior  work. 
S.  M.  dell'  Anima  is  the  national  ch.  of 
the  Germans,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  Austria. 


S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  or  degli  Orfanelli, 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Equerice,  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
lecently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paul  III.  This  ch.  and 
the  adjoining  Piazza  Capranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
tico and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  the  sister  of  his  wife. 

S.  Maria  di  Ara  Cceli. — We  have   al- 
ready stated,  in  speaking  of  the  An- 
tiquities,   that    the    church    of    Sta. 
Maria  in  Ara  Cceli  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
The    ch.  is    of  high    antiquity,  pro- 
bably   as    old    as    the    6th    century, 
when  it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in  Capitolio. 
The    fa5ade    of  brickwork    is    more 
recent,   and  was    formerly   decorated 
with  mosaics  ;  the  fragment  of  Gothic 
which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
windows,  cornice,  &c.,  would  refer  it 
to  the  14th  centy.    The  interior  has 
a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  22 
columns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials,    taken     from    various     ancient 
buildings.     18   are   of  Egyptian   gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  white  marble,  and  2  of 
cippolino.    Their    bases   and   capitals 
are  also  dissimilar;  and   some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals  of  unequal  height.     On  the 
third  column  on   the  1.  of  the  main 
entrance  is  engraved,  in  letters  evi- 
dently   of    the    Imperial    period  —  a 
cvBicvLO  AVGVSTOKUM.      Its   authen- 
ticity  has   not   been  doubted,   and  it 
would  therefore  indicate   that  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Csesars.     The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an   ancient  kind,   encircling  slabs 
of  white  marble,  containing  some  speci- 
mens of  rare  varieties,  amongst  which 
a  great  abundance  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.      The    name  of  Ara  Cceli 
has   given  rise    to  considerable   con- 
troversy :  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
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the  prophecy  of  the  Cumgean  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Am 
primogeniti  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modern  title.  Others 
reject  this,and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  Attroorlio.  The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St,  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camuccini,  and  represent  different  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  the  saint ;  the 
principal  being  that  over  the  altar,  the 
preaching  of  the  saint,  with  a  glory  in 
heaven  surrounded  by  angels  above, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  his  death.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  small  pictures  of  San 
Bernardino's  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  assuming  the  monastic 
habit,  &c.  &c.  The  paintings  on  the 
roof  are  attributed  to  his  pupils  Fran- 
cesco da  Citta  di  Castello  and  to  Luca 
Signorelli.  The  floor  of  opm  Alexan- 
driti'im,  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  3rd  on  rt.  by  Giovanni 
de'  Vecchi;  the  paintings  in  the  24.\i 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representing  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel .-  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lauzi  among  those 
works  of  Girolamo  Sicciolante  in  which 
he  approached  nearest  to  Raphael  ; 
and  the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antony,  3rd  on  1.,  by 
Nircolb  da  Pesaro.  In  the  Savelli  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  forming  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa- 
ther of  Pope  Honorius  IV..  and  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  by  Agostiiio  and  Agnoh 
da  Sien-i,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto; 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
by  an  ancient  sarcophagus  covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,    fruit,   and   animals :    op- 


posite is  that  of  Vana  Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  here  by  Paul  III.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  choir,  on  1. 
of  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattista  Savelli  (ob.  149S\  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
vino;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  eflPaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary  to  Julius  II.,  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna da  Foligno  in  151-'.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  14th 
centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  the  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Cardinal 
Matteo  di  Acquasparta,  general  of 
the  Franciscans  (1302),  who  was 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines, 
and  praised  by  Dante  for  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  rules  of  his  order ;  on  the 
iirn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  with 
2  Saints  :  this  tomb  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Cosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with  handsome  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  the  small  arches  on 
the  front  are  perfect  bijous  in  this 
class  of  art ;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  the  present  one  was  erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near  the  Gospel  Ambo  has  been 
placed  the  gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478.  The  insulated  octagonal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to  S. 
Helena,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyiy, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantine.      The  present  chapel 
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was   erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
existing  one  of  the    17th  centy.    was 
destroved.     On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 
stone of  Felice    di   Fredi   (ob.   1529), 
recording   the    discovery   by    him    of 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Ara  Coeli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  Santissimo  Bxinhino,  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
it     extraordinary     popularity.      The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing  over    his   work.     The    bambino   is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that   it  was  said   to   receive   at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.    In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the   pope's   state   coach 
for  the  use  of  the  bambinoj   but  after 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
bamhino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  j-ears  it  had 
been  accustomed  to   pay  its  visits  to 
the  sick.     The  Festival  of  the  Prescpc, 
or  of  the    Bambino,  which   continues 
from  Christmas-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,   is   attended   by   crowds   of 
peasantry  from  all  parts   of  the  sur- 
rounding countrj-.     The  2ud  chapel  in 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life,  personifying 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling  before 
the    image    in    a    tawdry    theatrical 
costume.     During  this  festival,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  2Gth  of  Dec.  and  on  tlie 
day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  singular  exliibi- 
tion  takes  place.     A  kind  of  stage  is 
erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the  Presepe, 
on  which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.     To  the 


English  traveller  the  eh.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  his- 
torians, Gibbon.  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  I. 5th  of 
October,  17G4,"  as  he  "sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  his  mind.''  In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
the  124  marl)le  steps  erected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  on  the 
Quirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance  states  that  they  were 
constructed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  by  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi, 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. Before  the  principal  entrance 
lies  buried  Flavio  Biondo,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  15th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  effaced. 
The  iloor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  Avith 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
inscriptions  are  no  longer  legible  :  they 
are,  however,  interesting  from  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
diaeval history.  The  Ara  Coeli  having 
been  a  favourite  place  of  interment,  as 
were  the  churches  of  the  Franciscan 
orders  generally,  and  here  especially  of 
the  local  or  Capitoline  nobility.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  very  large,  con- 
sisting of  the  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  II.  on  the  Capitoline ; 
the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friars  in  England, 
resides  here. 


S.  Maria  Aventineme,  called  also  the 
T'riorato,  from  the  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fine  views  which  it  commands  over 
a  large  extent  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  ch.  was  restored  in 
17(i5  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  from  the 
designs  of  Piranesi,  Avho  has  over- 
loaded it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
I  reliefs  of  the  Muses,  S'erves  as  the  tomb 
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of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the.Caraffa  aud 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  Kitii  cent. ; 
a  ciborium  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
the  statue  of  Piranesi  the  engraver,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  ch.  suffered  greatly 
iu  1849  from  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  formid- 
able battery  iu  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.  This 
ch.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  l.")th  centy.  ;  here 
Gregory  VII.  (Ilildebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  c(mvent  ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octaviun 
to  the  papacy,  as  Victor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  Peters  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  bj- 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Aventine  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  S.  Sabiiui  (p.  190}. 

S.  Maria  in  Campitelll,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1C59,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Binakli  ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  iu  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  ala))aster,  in  the 
form  of  a  ci-oss,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico.  There  is  a  good 
sepulchral  monument  to  Card.  Pacca, 
by  Pettric'.i  of  Dresden,  in  the  rt.  hand 
transept.  The  name  of  Campitelli  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  Campus  tcli,  the 
area  before  a  temple  of  Kellona  which 
stood  hereabouts,  where,  on  war  being 


declared,  a  javelin  or  tehis  was  hurled, 
to  indicate  the  impending  hostilities. 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verith,  already  noticed 
under  tlie  Antiquities  (p.  .34)  as  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  Srd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
Mere  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
uimus,  and  having  a  Schol",  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S.  Mnria  Schola  Green,  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Siric  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Rome  in  990 :  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Verit'a  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
(Koafios),  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
aud  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  origin- 
ally divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
wliich  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  raised  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  with  ambones  on  each  side, 
and  a  torse  mosaic  candelabrum,  along- 
side that  of  the  Gospel,  made  probably 
in  the  13th  centy. ;  the  pavement  is  of 
opus  Alexandri'tm.  The  Gothic  canopy 
over  the  high  altar  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  red  Egyptian  granite;  beneath 
is  a  red  granite  urn ;  and  behind,  an  epis- 
copal chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtus  II., 
early  in  the  12th  centy.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  early  art ;  although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cosi- 
iiiati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (705 \  in  the  sa- 
1 
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cristy  of  this  ch,,  brought  from  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  large  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  its  owner :  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull  will 
not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  learned  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  mediaeval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  very 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches,  representing 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8th 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask  known  as  the 
Bocca  della  Verita.  Although  the  ele- 
gant Bell-tower  or  Campanile  has  been 
referred  to  the  time  of  Adrian  L,  it  is 
more  probably  of  the  12th  or  13th  cent. 

S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  in  8  compartments,  surmounted 
by  a  high  lantern.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  statue,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiammingo, 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modern 
sculpture  in  Home,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  by  Rosetti  {\59A) ;  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  painting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
and  cemetery  are  behind  it. 

S.  Maria  ad  Martyres.  See  Pantheon 
(p.  40). 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called 
from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories    in    Asia.      It  was  re- 


built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
granted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
is  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished fa9ade  are  insci'iptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  diflFerent 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1598.  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
scudi,  is  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cippolino  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
S.  Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio ;  tlie 
Gabi-ielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
by  Muscimio.  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesarc  Nehhia,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fro. 
Angelico  da  Ficsole,  but  more  probably  by 
Benozzo  frozi-o//,  and  the  tomb  of  Urban 
VII.  by  Buoncicino.  In  the  next  or 
Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Giac.  della  Porta,  is  a  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio.  The  father  and 
mother  of  Clement  VIII.  are  interred 
here  ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monuments,  as  well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  C'ordiei-i ;  that  of  Keligion  is  by 
Mariani ;  the  statue  of  Clement  VIII. 
is  by  Tppolito  Bnzio.  The  2  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  next  chapel  of  Bene- 
detto Superanzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa, 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Calahorra,  are 
good  specimens  of  the  16th  centur)'. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  corner  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Giotto.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
Lippi.  The  picture  over  the  altar 
represents  the  Annunciation,  in  which 
Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  the  founder 
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of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to  the  Virgin 
by  St.  Thomas — the  Assumption  -with 
the  Apostles  below  ;  the  great  compo- 
sition on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of  the 
Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine  ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  too  much  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaellino  del  Garho,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups  of 
angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
Caraffa  family,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the 
old  man,  the  founder  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, was  executed  by  the  brothers 
Casignola,  The  next,  or  Altieri  cha- 
pel, has  an  altarpiece  by  Cor/o 
Maratta,  representing  5  saints  canon- 
ised by  Clement  X.  conducted  before 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Kosary,  the 
paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much  in- 
jured, of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  de'  Vecchi ;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Ivosary,  by  Al'irccUo  ^'cnusti.  Be- 
tween the  chapels  of  the  Kosary  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  '  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
Cosmati.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel  An- 
gc!o,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
107,  in  our  account  of  the  Fietii  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  woiks  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  witli  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
is  a  good  modern  one  of  St.  John,  by 
ohicci,  liehind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Bftccio  Bandinelli.  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Rajfaeleda  Montelnpo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Baccio  Bigio.    The  floor,  which  has 


been  recently  new-laid  in  marble,  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  Dominican  Order. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  X.  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one  of  the 
great  restorers  of  letters  in  the  16th 
century.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modern  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1G94,  aged  61.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  friars  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  everi  stated  that, 
with  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  contents  removed  pile-inila 
into  a  remote  corner.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive,  and  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  gain  to  the 
friars,  had  intramunil  interment  been 
still  permitted.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.  The 
modern  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  choir  is  good,  representing  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Berlini  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parma. 
A  passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacristy,  over  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  S\icchi ;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  ch. 
a  fresco  representing  the  Election  of 
I  2 
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Eugenius  IV.  and_  Nicolas  V.,  both  of 
which  took  place  here  iu  1431  and  1 147. 
Returning  to  the  ch.,  the  principal 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dominick,  has  some  good 
columns  of  black  marble,  and  contains 
the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by 
Cark  Marchionni.  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ber- 
nardo Costclli,  the  Genoese  painter  and 
the  friend  of  Tasso.  In  the  3rd  or  next 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei  family 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar, 
by  2Iino  da  Fiesole.  The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  MafFeis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecento  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  other  in- 
teresting monuments  iu  this  ch.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Alessaudrino,  by  Giocomo 
della  Porta  :  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini;  and  over  the  door,  of  Cardinal 
Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  Near  them, 
let  into  the  wall,  is  the  rectmibent  figure 
iu  relief  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  died  in  the 
adjoiuin!^  convent,  and  whose  devo- 
tional works  and  pimty  of  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription  : — 

"  Non  mihi   sit   laudi  quod  eram  velut  alter 
Apelles, 
Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  omnia,  Cliviste,  dabam : 
Altera  nam  teiTis  opera  extant,  altera  coelo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  Flos  tulit  Etrurise." 

Fra  Angelico  is  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick,  to  which  he 
belonged;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Ilic 
jacet  Vcdc^''-  Fict'i  Fr.  Jo.  de  Flo.  ordls 
Predicato,  1455."  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  was 
executed  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  pilaster  of 
the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael Fabretti,  a  learned  antiquary 
from  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Miao  da  Fiesole;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  AMrea  del  Veroc- 


chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac.  della  Porta.  The  memorial  to 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappeared, 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwards  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portioned 
by  the  Society  of  the  Anuunziata. 
The  Monastery  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inqviisition, 
or  Congregation  of  the  Santo  Ujfizio, 
holds  its  sittings  here. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation, 
on  the  22nd  June  1633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  iniquities  of  this  mnch-dreaded  tri- 
bunal. The  story  of  this  uuMorthy 
persecution  may  be  briefly  told:  Gali- 
leo, formerly  the  friend  of  tlie  then 
reigning  Pontitf,  Urban  VIII.,  having 
obtained  previously  the  permission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  autlioiities  at  Rome, 
published  his  celebrated  Dialogues,  in 
which  he  propounded  that,  instead  of 
its  being  the  earth,  as  then  believed, 
the  sun  was  the  centre  of  our  plane- 
tary system,  or,  as  it  was  designated, 
of  the  world,  and  that  our  planet  had 
a  proper  motion,  and  revolved  round 
the  sun.  These  two  propositions,  now 
proved  to  be  correct,  were  in  the  17th 
centy.  considered  heretical,  and,  as  the 
sentence  of  his  judges  stated,  absurd  iu 
philosophy  and  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ.  Denounced  by  the  friends  of 
the  pope,  and  abandoned  by  the  latter, 
the  poor  septuagenarian  was,  during 
tiie  depth  of  winter,  dragged  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  thrown  into  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  probably 
submitted  to  the  torture,  for  the  evi- 
dence on  the  latter  point  is  singularly 
conflicting,  and  ultimately  brought  be- 
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fore  the  tribunal  sitting  here,  a  court 
consisting  of  10  cardinals,  at  the  head 
of  which  sat  one  bearing  the  execrated 
uame  of  Borgia,  and  composed  of  crea- 
tures of  Urban  VIII.  Before  this 
packed  court  the  illustrious  Florentine 
was  obliged  to  recant  on  his  knees 
before  receiving  absolution.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that,  on  rising  after  having 
made  his  so-called  submission  to  the 
malice  and  ignorance  of  his  persecu- 
tors, Galileo  is  said  to  have,  in  an 
under  tone,  pronouuced  those  celebrated 
words,  "E  pur  si  muove,"  after  having 
abjured  the  earth's  motion  as  an  he- 
retical, accursed,  and  detestable  doc- 
trine. 

The  Convent  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Tt-mple  of  Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion 
of  which  was  still  standing  in  the  17th 
centy.,  between  which  and  the  Piazza 
di  Saut'  Ignazio  was  another  of  Isis ; 
and  farther  south,  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Via  di  Pie  di  Marmo,  that 
of  Serapis,  on  which  stands  the  church 
and  convent  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacco. 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  MSS.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on  parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Home,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
scripts. It  is  open  daily  from  7^-  to 
10|  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary- 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

S.  Jfaria  di  Monte  Santo,  and  5^.  Maria 
(hi  MIracoli,  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Rainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures hj  L'lcenti  &ni  Baggi ;  uni  in  S. 
jVtaria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  I.  of  the 


high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  C''rh  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2iid  chapel 
on  1.,  is  by  Gimijnani.  This  ch.  has  of 
late  years  been  selected  by  the  prose- 
lyting Romanist  party,  probably  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  British  ch.,  as  the 
place  where  sermons  are  preached  in 
English  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  with  the  object  of  attract- 
ing our  Protestant  countrymen  to 
their  fold, 

S.  Maria  dclh.  Navicclia,  also  called 
S.  M.  in  Domnica,  on  the  Csclian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  iu 
Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  w-ere  quartered  on  the  Mons 
C?elius — the  C"stra  Pcriirinomm.  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Augelo.  The 
interior  has  IS  fine  columns  of  grey 
granite.  The  frieze  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Ginlio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Taga,  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9th 
century,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
Tinder  Paschal  I.,  and  are  remarkahle 
for  their  early  date  and  rude  exe- 
cution ;  they  represent  Christ  with 
angels  and  6  apostles,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet, 
whose  monogram  is  upon  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  This  ch.  is  open  all  day 
during  the  2n(l  Suiuiaj'  in  Lent.  Be- 
tween S.  M.  della  Xavicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  a  garden 
wall,  with  a  tribune  over  it,  which  con- 
tains a  mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  having 
on  either  side  a  slave,  this  convent  of 
La  Trinita  having  belonged  to  au  order 
whose  principal  objt'ct  was  to  redeem 
Christians  carried  off  by  the  Barbary 
pirates;  near  it  was  the  entrance  to  the 
convent  attached  to  the  ch.  of  S.  To- 
masso  in  Formis,  of  which  one  of  the 
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pointed  arched  entrances  only  remains. 
This  fine  Lombard  portal  bears  the 
name  of  two  of  the  Cosmatis  (Jacopo 
and  his  son  Cosimo),  and  dates  from 
the  13th  cent}'. 

<?.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Eome,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 
painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  Julio  Bu- 
mano ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martino  Lonijld.  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  roof  is  richly  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions— Pizzicaiogli  ^pork-merchants), 
Fruttacioli  (fruit-sellers),  Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c.  ;  the  organ  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccliero  ; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro,  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro ;  the 
paintings  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Bn- 
fllioniandi  the  Zucchcros.  The  miraculous 
image  from  the  garden-wall  stands  over 
the  high  altar  erected  by  Giocomo  dclla 
Porta ;  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
1.  transept  are  also  by  Nicolo  dn  Pesaro  : 
the  3  paintings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  1st  on  the  1., 
are  good  works  of  Baijlioni's.  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  are 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporations,  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establishment. 

S.  Maria  dclla  Pct.ce,  in  a  narrow 
street  beyond  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  built  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in   1487,    in   commemoration    of   the 


peace  of  Christendom,  after  it  had 
been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  Avas  designed  by  Baccio  Piiitelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  Cn  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Raphael, 
— the  Cumsean,  Persian,  Phrygian, 
and  Tiburtine,  —  universally  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of 
this  immortal  master.  Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable. They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
tlie  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was  consulted  by  the  banker  Cliigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Eosso  Florcntino, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired  :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  Carlo  Mandta  ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Pi'ddiissare  Peruzzi's  ;  the  Nativity 
ofthe  Virgin  is  by  ivY/nct'sco  Vanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi.  The  high 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
deruo,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Alhano,  when  young  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  I'assignani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Pavinia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above ;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C.  Fancelli;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  bearing  the  instru- 
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ments  of  the  Passion,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, by  E.  Fcrruta ;  the  second, 
to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs,  rich 
in  arabesque  designs,  by  Simone  Mosca; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  C.  Cesi ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Sicciolante.  The 
chapel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Bahlassare  Fer- 
>izzi,  recently  discovered  under  a  modern 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget.  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494). 

S.  Marii.  del  Popolo,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  bj'  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly  har- 
assed by  phantoms  -which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Roman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1 480 ; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
.Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  best  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes   being   interred  here.     The  1st 


chapel    on    the   rt.    of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to   the   Virgin   and   to  St. 
Jerome   by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and    the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  Fintnvicchio,     The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  coloured  marbles:  the  pic- 
ture of  the    Assumption  is   by    C'trlo 
Maratta  ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  Moramli.     The  3rd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable    for   its    frescoes  by  Pin- 
tnricchio,    representing  histories    from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camucdni,  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  4. 
saints  over  the  altar.     The  monument 
of  Giov.  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,   and   a   bronze   recumbent   figure 
opposite,   are   good  specimens   of    the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the   Disciples   round  the 
empty  sepulchre,   is   a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.     In  the  4th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent, 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  16th  century  ;  the  frescoes 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Finturicchio ; 
on   the  rt.    is    the    handsome   monu- 
mental   figure    of    Marco    Albertoni, 
who    died    of    the   plague    in    1485; 
and  opposite   to   it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  (1508).     The  vault  oftlie  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Finturicchio  in 
bis  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre  ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists  and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,   the   whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.     The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and    Guillaume    de    Marseilles,    who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome.    Under 
these    are   the    magnificent  tombs   of 
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Cardinal  Ascauio  Sforza,  and  Car- 
dinal Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  by'  Andrea  da  Sanson'no; 
they  are  amongst  the  finest  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  :  Sansovino  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Luke.  Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  site 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  '  Let- 
ters on  Rome.'  In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Assumption,  by 
Annibale  Caracci.  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  side  walls  are  by  3f.  Angelo  da 
Caravaijgio.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Falcouieri  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the 
1.,  are  by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni,  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
Mellini  by  Ali/ardi.  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  ol  L'aphacl. 
The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  cupola 
represent  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  According  to  an  idea  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The 
letters  LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lodovico  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament  ;  and  these  two  series 
were  to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of  the  Prophets.  The  mosaics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Gruner.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 


altar,  and  those  between  the  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
and  finished  by  Salviati,  after  his 
designs.  The  David  and  Aaron  in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Vanni,  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Statue  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  modelled  by 
Raphael,  was  sculptured  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  or  Ivoremetto.  The  Elias,  oppo- 
site, an  inferior  work,  was  designed 
and  executed  in  marble  by  the  same 
sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
knk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
the  tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  CJiigi.  The 
bronze  relief  before  the  altar  is  by 
Lorcmetto.  On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Odc- 
scalchi  Chigi  (1771,)  by  Paolo  Poz-ii, 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
vicini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato  in  the  1.  transept,  and  of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  centy.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  dura.  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
line,  and  St.  Augustine,  erected  by  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Rovezzano  ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
nacle in  marble  in  the  cinqueccnto  style, 
which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  ch.,  where  it  contained 
the  painting  of  the  INIadonna  del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bisliops  Goniiti  and  Rocca,  wlio  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  I\^,  are  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  16th  centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Caesar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappeared 
through  negligence  or  design.  The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
(Prima    Mdea    Deipnrcp     dicntri^.        It 
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was  founded  as  an  oratory  by  St. 
Calixtus  in  224,  on  tW  site  of  the 
Tabenia  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Fons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments :  rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  11.39  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fa9ade  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  10  wise 
virgins  bearing  offerings :  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  under  Euge- 
nius  III,,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Pietro  Cavaltini.  There  were  sevei'al 
ancieat  inscriptions  on  the  walls  under 
the  portico,  chiefly  early  Christian, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Laterau  and  re- 
placed by  casts.  A  Pagan  one,  how- 
ever, of  an  earlier  period,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
there  were  some  happy  me(i'<]cs  iu 
ancient  Rome  :— M.\rcl's  Cocceus  Lib. 
Aug.  Ambrosius  PniEFosiTus,  Vestis 
Alb.e,  Triljiphalis  fecit,  Nice 
con'jugi  svie  cum  qua  vi.xit  anxos 
xx.xxv.,  diebus  xi.,  sine  tjlla  que- 
RELA. Few  husbands  in  Rome  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much. 
Follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  Flavins  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  "uxor  rarissinia."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two  remain, 
both  rt-presenting  the  Annunciation,  in 
a  good  style  of  the  15th  centy.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters :  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.     Many  of  the 


I  Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the 
j  l^owers   small  heads   of  Isis,  Serapis, 
;  and     Harpocrates.       These     columns 
j  support      a      cornice,    also     ancient. 
j  Domenichino  designed  the  heavy  but 
j  gorgeous   roof,    and   painted    the   As- 
■  sumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre 
j  of  it ;    he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
I  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
j  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
j  the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
.  scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the   vaulting   of  the   latter.     This 
j  chapel  was   restored  by   Card,    York, 
I  which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,    were    executed    in    the     1 2th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent   II. ;    the    design    of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  ceutre,  is  very  much 
admired ;    those  below,  in  G  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the    Annunciation,   the    Birth   of    our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration   of  the   Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the   Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,   are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini    according    to     Vasari,    by  the 
Cosinatis    according   to   others,  nearly 
2  centuries  later.      Lower  down,   and 
over     the     episcopal     chair,    between 
2    large    frescoes    by    CiampelH,   is   a 
good    mosaic   by   CavaUini,   represent- 
ing    the    Virgin     between     St.    Paul 
and   St.    Peter,    the   latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to  her.     The 
mosaics   above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.     On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.     The  high  altar  is  over  the 
Confession,   and    is    covered   with    a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.     The    Confession    contains 
the   remains   of    St.   Calixtus,    and  4 
other  early  popes.   This  ch.  has  a  floor 
of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  some  inter- 
esting   fragments   of    early   Christian 
bas-reliefs ;     :  mongst    the    celebrated 
persons    buried    here    may   be    men- 
tioned   Lau  franco    and    Ciro    Ferri, 
the   painters;    Giovanni   Eottari,  the 
learned    librarian    of    the    Vatican, 
I  3 
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editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Academy,  au  able  writer  on  art, 
who  died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1775.  In 
the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen9ou  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the  celebrated 
Koman  sculptor  of  the  15th  century; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d'Aleugou ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period ;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  only  memo- 
rial to  him  being  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  wall  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  and  which  was  placed  over 
his  grave  when  his  remains  were  re- 
moved here  from  the  Basilica  Coustan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  Y.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  w..s  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  di'aw-nets 
and  groups  of  wild-fowl.  In  the  passage 
leading  to  the  saci'isty  is  a  handsomelj" 
sculptured  Ciborium  in  marble  by  Mino 
da  Ficsole,  having  inscribed  on  it  Opus 
Mini  ;  and  over  the  altar  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Fcrwjino.  The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  The  floor  of 
the  cli.  has  been  recently  raised,  wliich 
gives  a  more  stumpy  and  inelegant 
appearance  to  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  nave.  Forming  one  side  of 
the  Piazza,  in  front  of  S.  ^M.  in  Traste- 
vere  is  the  Benedictine  2[onastcr<j  of  .'i'an 
Caliito.  A  part  of  this  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  when  ilie 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uainhabitable ;  the  remainder  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack. 


S.  Maria  in  Trivio,  a  Trevi,  or  dei  Cro- 
ci/eri,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de'  Poli,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  a.d.  537.  This  ch.,  situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  // 
Bohgnese.  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 


S.  Maria  in  ValUcella,  better  known 
as  La  Chicsa  Nuova,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Xeri,  assisted  by  Gregorj-  XIIl.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Luughi,  in  1 575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Fietro  d'  Corfona,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipionc  Gactano.  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  31.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cac.  d'Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  .Johns  by  Flaminio  Vacca. 
Tlie  richly  decorated  Spada  chapel 
beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Ignatius,  by  Carlo  Marotta.  The 
choir  is  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Huhens  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels  ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Mauriis, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nerens  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altav  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio.  The 
hiqhly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
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dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  altar,the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Guklo. 
The  roof  of  the  Sacridy  is  painted  by 
Pictro  da  Cortoti'i ;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven  :  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Abjardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.Fiiippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Gicercino.  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  afiPected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  Returning  to  the  ch.,  the 
4th  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visita- 
tion, by  Bai-occio  ;  the  1st  chapel  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  On-.  d'Ar- 
pino.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  ItouiancUi,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vanni.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  iu  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
to  write  his  Annals  of  the  Church. 
On  his  festival,  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col- 
leges. The  adjoining  C'onient  of  S. 
Filippo  Xeri,  the  head- quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
'  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos,'  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is   attributed   to  Alcuin.     Several  in- 


edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius are  also  preserved  here. 

!?.  Marii  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  L  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
iu  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  consi- 
dered it  hismasterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch.  is 
a  spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter ;  of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the 
bust  is  by  Tcnerani.  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, her  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
18G5. 

S.  Jfaria  della  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  facade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
tiie  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  thert.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
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the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contaius  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
ecstasy,  with  the  Angel  of  Death 
descending  to  transfix  her  with  his 
dart,  by  Bcnnni,  in  his  most  affected 
style,  although  so  much  lauded  by 
the  French  feuilletonist,  Taine.  The 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel  in 
the  opposite  transept  is  by  D.  Guidi. 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  side  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Corner.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Guercino,  over  the  altar ;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Guido  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro  is  also 
by  G'ddo. 

S.  Martina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
veiy  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Sccrc- 
tariam  Scnatas,  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  158S  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
■who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  newch.  wei'e  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  Thorn-aklsen' s  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sehnstiano  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The 
adjoining  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  305). 

8.  Martino  al  3fonti,  called  also  S. 
Silvestro  e  S.  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of  the  I 
road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  fo  I 


the  Lateran  ;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Therms  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by 
S.  Symmachus,  a.d.  5uO,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Coustantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  10.50 
by  Padre  Filippini,  the  general  of  the 
Carmelites.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  b3'  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  '  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar  Fou^sin,  with  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
crypt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic.  I'here  is 
an  antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.  It 
was  in  the  primitive  ch.,  upon  the  site 
the  present  stands,  that  were  held  by 
St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.d.  324 
and  330,  when  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Victorinus  were  condemned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Coustantine,  and  their  writings 
burned,  as  represented  in  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

SS.  Nerco  cd  Achiiko,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modern  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  Avas  titular  caixlinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir,  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,  before  which  stands  a  handsome 
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marble  candelabrum,  wi^h  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Leo  III.  (795-8 16  I.  They  represent  on 
the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration, 
and  on  either  side  the  Annunciation,  and 
the  Virgin  witli  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
sevci'al  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily ;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
graved on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
lion  'Ui.  On  a  marl)le  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  biulding,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Presbyter,  Card.  Successor  quis- 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  marti/rwn,  nihil  demito, 
nifiil  minuito,  ncc  mntato;  restitutam  an- 
tiquitatem  pie  S'^rv'to  ;  sic  te  Deus  mar- 
ti/rum  sitorum  prc<:ib>is  semper  adjiuvet  ! 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome  mar- 
ble cornice,  and  above  a  painting  of 
tl.e  Ecumeuic  Council  held  here  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  interest- 
ing ch.  is  seldom  open,  except  at  an 
early  hour,  and  on  certain  feast-days  ; 
but,  being  in  the  care  of  a  hermit,  a 
few  baiocchi  will  always  procure  ad- 
mission by  the  side  door.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
J'ortia. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  in  a  recess  oat 
of  the  Piazza  di  Montanara,  interesting 


from  its  position  over  the  substructions 
of  the  temples  of  Hope,  Piety,  and  Juno 
Matuta,  which  stood  in  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  described  at  p.  36.  This  ch. 
has  recently  imdergone  a  thorougli 
restoration,  and  in  the  gaudiest  modern 
style ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 
of  different  styles  and  material.  Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 
columns  which  formed  the  portico 
round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 
them  probably  belonged  to  that  edifice : 
in  either  aisle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  adjoining  temples — on  the 
1.,  of  the  Doric  edifice  dedicated  to 
Juno ;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Plet}-. 
Supporting  the  table  of  the  high  altar, 
under  a  gorgeous  modern  tabernacle, 
is  an  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  lion's 
head:  it  contains  relics  of  saints.  On 
the  walls  over  the  arches  of  the  nave 
are  modern  paintings  of  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  round  the 
choir  of  the  Council  of  Nica;a.  The 
entrance  to  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy. 

S.  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  above  the 
Porta  di  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
ofEugenius  IV.  (1429),forthemonksof 
St.  Jerome  ( Giro/o/nini).  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  tracts  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  whicli  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Doutenichino, 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gerusaleniuie,  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on  1. 
The  monument  is  in  the  cinquecento 
style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet's  fune- 
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ral,  and  a  statue  of  Tasso  by  Fahris,  one 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  specimens 
of  modern  sculpture  iu  this  capital  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  chapel  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. ;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  altar,  and  the  decora- 
tions around,  being  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing Avith  Fabris's  monument.  Amongst 
the  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  this 
ch.  are  those  of  Alessandro  Guidi, 
the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1712;  and 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  ciuquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  surrounded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  are  some  inte- 
resting frescoes ;  the  lower  ones  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  the  upper  by  Pintu- 
ricchio ;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  second  row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An.  Caracci. 
In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monasteiy,  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
before  her ;  and  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms,  inhabited  by  the 
poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax  mask  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.  The  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  conveni,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,  command  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills, 
with  Soracte  in  the  distance.  In 
the  upper  part   of  tlie  garden  is  the 


tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso's 
Oak,  consecrated  by  the  tradition 
that  under  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
study.  It  Avas  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  Near 
it  is  an  out-door  amphitheatre,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  convent,  but  ladies  must 
enter  bj^  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill  on  the  1. 

.9.  Pancrozio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and  was 
founded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
i-estored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  besiegers  as  were  the  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  Avas  there- 
fore taken  bj'  storm  by  two  French 
columns,  under  Gen.  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely ;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  Avere  as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.  Avas  buried  Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  so 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  noAv  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  ch.  Narses,  after  having 
defeated  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceived by  John  XXII.     In  the  Confes- 
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sion  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St. 
Pancratius  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the 
flights  of  steps  from  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  -where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  :  the  other 
to  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

(S".  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Sahi.is,  -2  m.  beyond  the 
Basilica  ofS.Paolofuorile  Mure, erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beheaded.  The  present 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobraudini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  cele- 
brated forthe  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.  It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
corner,  enclosed  by  an  iron  grating, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
decapitated.  Close  to  this  ch.  are  2 
others.  The  first,  SS.  Vincen-.o  ed 
Anistmio,  was  built  in  626  by  Hono- 
rius  I.,  and  restored  in  796  by  Leo 
III. :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  early 
Christian  basilicas,  having  8  arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  being  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daubed  over. 
Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alabaster  or 
translucent  marble.  There  are  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.  The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork;  the  nave  wide 
and  without  chapels.  This  ch.  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
A.D.  990  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  having 
become  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1145, 
wlitru  tlie  present  edifice  was  most 
probably  erected.  In  front  of  this  ch. 
is  a  portico  supported  on  columns  (of 
granite),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fnori 


le  Mura.  The  2nd  ch.,  called -S".  J/a/iVi 
Si:ala  Co:li,  is  built  over  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Zeno,  in  which  were  buried 
the  12,000  Christians  who  had  been 
employed,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca  :  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  moderns :  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  behind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
churches  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

-T?.  Pietro  in  Jfonforio,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close 
of  the  15th  centuiy  ;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  nameof  ^lons  Aureus,  Monte 
d'Oro,  or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  which  forms 
the  part  of  the  Janiculum  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.     From 
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its  viciuity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.  Among  the  parts  Avhich 
happily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piomhn,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  fresco  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  represents  the 
Traustiguratiou.  These  works  cost 
Sebastian  the  labour  of  6  years.  Lanzi 
saj-s  that  he  painted  the  Flagellation 
in  the  new  method  he  had  invented 
of  painting  in  oils  on  stone  ;  "  a  work," 
he  says,  "  as  much  blackened  by  time, 
as  the  frescoes  which  he  executed  in 
the  same  church  are  well  preserved." 
Of  the  other  works  of  art  Mdiich  were 
in  the  building  prior  to  1849,  some 
were  damaged  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  in  the  chapel 
of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt.,  beyond  the 
side  door  leading  to  the  cloister,  is 
by  Vds.iri,  who  introduced  his  own 
portrait:  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Monti  family,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  DartoJinnmco  Amman,' di. 
The  cliapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(fjth  on  the  1.)  was  painted  by  Fr'incesco 
Hahnidt;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  bap*;ising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  D. 
da  Voltcrra.  The  Dead  Christ  and  the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are  probably 
by  Stell'icrt,  although  attributed  to 
Vandyke.  The  semicircular  fresco  of 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  the  1.,  by  Giovanni 
de'  Vecchi,  is  said  to  be  from  a  design 
of  Michel  Anijclo.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guides 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 


tion of  Raphael  stood  there  ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazai'us, 
M'hich  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
On  the  return  of  the  Transfiguration 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  ch.  in  compensation  for  the 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  (IfiOS),  who,  implicated  in 
the  intrigues  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  fled  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
centy. :  their  slab  tombstones  are  in 
the  nave.  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
Avhich  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sustained  by  16  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modern  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  sliown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified.  This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of  1849,  one  of  the  French  shells 
having  burst  within  G  feet  of  it.  The 
view  from  the  platform  in  front  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  can  hardly  be 
surpassed ;  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modern  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  here,  especially 
on  a  fine  evening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites 
and  towns  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun. 
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4-  S.  Pietro  ill  Vincoli  ,(the  Basilica 
Kudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
■wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  .5r)5,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  ir)03  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
tlie  Doric  order  supporting  a  series 
of  arches,  terminated  by  a  semicircu- 
lar tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
tile  Moses  oi  Michel  Anfjelo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intcTided  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  -was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuildiug  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its  pro- 
gress for  2  yeai'S;  but  on  their  recon- 
ciliation the  great  sculptor  returned 
to  Rome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  original  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed :  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
Avere  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 


their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position  :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
tlie  Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  tlie 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  SixtusIV,, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  paltry  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
commanding  expression,  notwithstand- 
ing its  colossal  proportions.  The  hands 
and  arms  are  extremely  fine,  and 
rival  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,"  says 
Forsyth,  "  the  Jloses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific 
eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer 
and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their 
god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses 
is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a  pre- 
bendary in  his  stall.  iMuch  wit  has 
been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing- 
beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's  ; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  oft'ended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  inher- 
ent authority."  The  figures  in  the 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses  are 
also  by  M.  Ani/ch,  those  of  Lias,  or  Leah, 
and  the  Sibyl  by  Hoffacllo  da  Montehq^o, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Julius  II.  by 
Masn  &il  Bosco,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  all  by  Sc/ierono  da  Set- 
ti/n<mo.  At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt. 
aisle  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augnstin,  by 
Giiercino.  Beyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and 
Agucci,  from  the  designs  of  Domcni- 
chino,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  over  tlie  inscription.  The  Deli- 
verance of  St.  Peter,  at  the  2nd 
altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
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ing  by  the  same  master  hoav  pre 
served  in  the  Sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contaius  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Guercino.  The  tribune  is  painted  by/a- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the 
IGth  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  rt.  hand  pier  of 
the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with  his  bust  in 
relief,  to  Giulio  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
missal  and  miniature  painter  of  the 
16th  centy.,  who  was  a  canon  of  this 
ch.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apse  is  an 
ancient  episcopal  chair  in  marble. 
Over  one  of  the  altars  in  the  1. 
aisle  is  a  curious  naosaic  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, of  the  year  C80,  with  the  name  ; 
he  is  represented  with  a  beard ;  it 
is  one  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art,  and  was  placed 
in  this  ch.  on  the  occasion  of  the  saint's 
having  been  supposed  to  have  averted 
a  pestilence  then  raging.  Between  this 
and  the  next  chapel,  which  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Card,  Cinzio 
Aldobrandiui,  the  protector  of  Tasso 
and  nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  Far- 
ther on  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Peter 
delivered  by  the  Angel,  with  the  Dona- 
torio  kneeling  before  the  Saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1465  for  Cardinal  di  Cusa, 
whose  gravestone  is  beneath ;  and 
near  the  door  the  tomb  of  Antonio  del 
PoUajuolo,  and  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
with  their  busts ;  the  fresco  over  it  is 
allegorical  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  popes  to  liberate  souls  from  purga- 
tory, and  was  painted  by  PoUajuolo's 
pupils.  The  chains  which  give  name 
to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
but  are  publicly  exhibited  on  flie 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis, 
on  the  Is*:  of  August  and  8  following 
days:  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bronze 
tabernacle  in  the  outer  Sacristy,  exe- 
cuted by  PoUajuolo.  In  the  inner 
Sacristy  is  the  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  Angel,  a  work  of  the 
younger  days  of  Domcnichino .  In  this 
ch.  Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  M'hen  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  adjoining  convent 
was  built  by  Giulianodi  Sangallo;  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had  from  its  upper  Loggia.    The 


great  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  very 
handsome  Ionic  portico,  erected  by 
.lulius  II.  when  titular  Cardinal  of 
the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo.  The  street 
which  leads  from  before  the  ch.,  the 
Via  di  St.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  to  the  Piazza 
Suburra,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Vicus  Sceleratus,  infamous  in 
Eoman  history  as  the  scene  of  the  im- 
piety of  Tullia,  who  there  drove  her 
car  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father 
after  he  had  been  assassinated  by  her 
husband  Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Maronite  monks,  on  the  opposte  side 
of  the  piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  date-palm 
in  Rome.  The  large  building  which 
occupies  the  third  side  of  the  square 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paola,  the  belfry  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  well-preserved  mediajTal  tower 
of  the  Frangipanis. 

S.  Prassede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
dui-ing  the  persecutions.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  S22  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  15th  century  by  Ni- 
cholas v.,  and  modernised  by  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Martino  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  tAvo  Ionic 
columns  of  granite ;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  Via  di 
Sta.  Prassede,  by  a  side-door.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  divided  from 
2  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of  granite, 
with  composite  capitals.  The  tribune 
is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  of  large  slabs  of  rosso  antico. 
The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  remark- 
able ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face  of 
the  great  arch  towards  the  nave  is 
represented  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudenziana  at  his 
feet,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
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which  are  also  guarded  byaugels  ;  the 
figures  on  either  side  bearing  wreaths 
and  offerings,  and  those  below  with 
palm-branches  represent  the  faithful. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the 
mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre,  having 
.■>  candlesticks  on  one  side  and  4  on 
the  other,  allegorical  possibly  to  the 
7  churches,  and  2  angels  on  either  side, 
followed  by  emblematical  figures  of  the 
4  Evangelists.  The  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  wreaths,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  24  elders  or  wise  men 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  vault  or 
apse  our  Saviour  stands  on  a  monnd, 
from  Avhich  issues  the  Jordan,  em- 
blematical of  Judsca,  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints :  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
pi'esented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living  ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.  The  band  beneath,  of 
a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  with  6  others 
on  either  side,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  as  the 
rude  representations  of  cities  at  either 
extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. On  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.  In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  nero-hianco  granite  on  which  S.  Prax- 
edes slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
hill.  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle 
of  S.  Zeno,  or  of  /'(  Colonna  Santa,  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
{porfido  e  granito  nero-bianco),  supporting 
a  portion  of  ah  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze  ;  the  outer  wall  towards  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  I. ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto  del  Paradiso:  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  of  black  and  white  marble,  to 
which   our  Saviour    is  said   to   have 


been  bound  at  his  Flagellation;  and 
which  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  122.3  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna.  The 
mosaics,  which  are  indistinctly  seen, 
represent,  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
Saviour  holding  a  book;  on  the  altar, 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  on  the  rt. 
wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  James; 
and  on  the  1.,  SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana, 
and  Praxedes  ;  over  the  door,  a  throne, 
of  God,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
[Ladies  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  entering.] 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.  Zeno 
and  Valentinian.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Cetive  (1474),  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  with  his  recumbent  statue, 
and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  1.5th  century.  The 
bust  of  Monsigiiore  Santoni,  by  Bernini, 
on  his  monument  upon  a  pier  of  the 
nave,  opposite  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno, 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
the  artist  was  only  10  years  old.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  near  the  side 
door,  bears  the  date  1286,  and  is  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  Cosimatis.  The 
.3rd  chapel  on  the  1.  contains  a  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  1  cderiijo 
Zvcchero ;  the  Ascension,  on  the  roof, 
is  by  Car.  d'Arpino.  In  the  large 
chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  his 
seat,  and  the  table  on  which  he  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  poor.  In  the  Con- 
fession beneath  the  high  altar  are  4 
sarcophagi  of  early  Christians,  one  of 
which  contains  the  remains  of  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  the  mosaic 
decorations  of  some  of  these  urns,  and 
especially  of  the  adjoining  altar,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  attributed  to  Giulio 
Romano.  Amongst  the  relics  here  is 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour  (the  colours 
are  totally  effaced),  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Praxedes  and  S.  Puden- 
tiana ;  teeth  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  the  Mitre  of  St.  Charles,  &c. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  in  Rome 
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converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  apostle  lodged  iu  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Claudius  to  the  9th, 
and  again  a.d.  62,  -when  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  2  ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21  :  "  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carac- 
tacus.  There  are  remains  of  a  very 
early  bell-tower,  dating  from  815,  on 
the  basement  of  which  are  paintings  in 
a  rude  style,  relatiA'e  to  the  life  of  S. 
Agnes. 

II  Priorato  (see  Sta.  Maria  Aventi- 
nense,  p.  168). 

S.  Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St.  Prisca  was 
liaptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi  in  IfiOO.  It  has  1-1  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the 
nave,  built  into  the  piers  ;  and  at  the 
high  altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by 
Possignani.  In  the  crypt  is  a  curious 
baptismal  font,  in  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic capital  of  a  column,  having  a 
large  basin  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  4  angles.  This  ch.  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Diana,  founded  by 
Servius  Tullius  as  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Latin  League.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open,  except  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Prisca  (Jan.  IS),  and 
during  the  Station  on  the  6th  Mon.  in 
Lent. 

S.  Pudentiana,  behind  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Yiminal  and  Esquiline,  oflF  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 
cius,  is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical   relations,    and    the    works    of 


mediseval  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  {omninm 
ccclesiamm  iirhis  vetastissimci),  to  have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  city,  and 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  .50,  converted  his 
daughters  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145.  Beneath  the  present 
edifice  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Parker,  amongst  the 
rest  of  a  bath-room,  probably  belonging 
to  the  thei'mse  of  Novitus.  This  church 
was  sitccessively  restored  by  Adrian  I. 
iu  the  8th  centy.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  in  the  12th,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  form  in  1.597  by  Card. 
Caetaui.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  and 
formerly  of  side  aisles  (the  latter  hav- 
ing been  divided  off  into  chapels) 
separated  by  14  ancient  columns  of 
grey  marble.  The  mosaics  are  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  They 
date  probably  from  the  9th  centy. 
under  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  although 
assigned  to  the  4th  by  Messrs.  Vitel 
and  Parker,  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  of  Pope  Siricus  (a.d.  384- 
397)  on  the  wall  of  the  apse,  but 
which  appears  to  refer  only  to  the 
buildiugofthe  latter.*  They  represent 
our  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in  Roman  costume,  S.  Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind,  and 
stately  Roman  edifices  in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists above.  In  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  large  marble  group  by  G.  della  Porta, 
representing  our  Saviour  delivering 
the  keys  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  ; 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  leading  to  this 
chapel,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ch., 
retains  the   old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 

•  This  beautiful  woiirof  ait  has  been  muti- 
lated by  subsequent  restorers  of  the  church  ;  but 
a  good  drawing  of  it,  as  it  originally  stood,  liaii 
been  reproduced  in  Spithbver's  work  on  the 
Mosaics  in  the  Itoinan  Churches, 
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ment,  supposed  to  have  forpied  part  of 
Pudens'  house.  There  are  some  early 
Christian  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls 
— one  discovered  'in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Priscilla,  to  Cornelia,  of  the  family 
of  the  Pudentiani,  with  a  rude  por- 
trait; the  table  on  which  St.  Peter  ate 
was  formerly  placed  under  the  altar, 
but  has  been  removed  in  erecting  the 
new  and  more  elegant  one  put  up  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  titular  of 
St.  Pudentiana.  Opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle  is  the  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
the  Caetanis  ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is 
by  I'aolo  Olitieri ;  on  each  side  are  fine 
columns  of  Lumachella  marble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  and  of  S. 
Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side  are 
of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani  in 
the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of  the 
oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  I'oma- 
rancio.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.  S.  Puden- 
tiana, being  annexed  to  a  convent  of 
IJernardine  nuns,  is  seklom  open,  ex- 
cept at  an  early  hour,  or  on  the  festival 
of  the  Saint  (May  19)  and  during  the 
Station  on  the  3rd  Sun.  in  Lent.  The 
bell-tower  of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  its  kind;  it  dates  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ch.  in  1130.  The  3 
upper  storeys,  with  their  open  colon- 
nades, are  unique.  The  great  conventual 
establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Via  Urbana,  called  the  Bambino 
Jesu,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Rome ;  it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  education  of 
young  females. 

Santi  Qitattro  Incoronati,  an  intei'est- 
ing  eh.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
Coelian  which  extends  from  the  Coli- 
seum to  the  Lateran;  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
by  Paschal  II.,  but  to  replace  a  more 
ancient  one  erected  by  Honorius  I.  in 
626  ;  it  is  now  attached  to  a  conser- 
vatory of  young  females,  and  is  seldom 


open,  except  at  an  early  hour.  Before 
the  ch.  are  two  square  courts ;  the 
inner  one,  originally  the  quadriporl 
ticus,  has,  built  into  its  walls,  severa- 
columns,  evidently  from  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
separated  from  the  narrow  aisles  by  8 
columns  in  grey  granite,  with  composite 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
of  smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  137),  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
Avas  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chaii*, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Giovanni 
di  S.  Gioviomi.  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severiauus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St.  Leo, 
On  the  stairs  leading  to  it  is  a  muti- 
lated inscription  by  Pope  Dama.sus, 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saints.  Open- 
ing (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centy.,  in  tlie  Byzantine  style,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  our  Saviour  holding  the 
Cross,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Apostles. 

S.  Saba,  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  I?audur-culana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  coluiuns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
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the  Saviour  aud  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dec.  5).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, ■who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

S.  Siibina,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Eegina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veii,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Librai-y  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  The 
figures  of  draped  females  on  either 
side,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  composition,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Rome  (early  part  of  the  5th 
centy).  Sixtus  V.,  in  1587,  reduced  it 
to  its  present  form.  The  church  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  but  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  cha- 
racter ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, as  in  the  basilicas,  on  the 
face  of  which,  towards  the  nave,  are 
mosaic  decorations  in  pietra  dura  (red 
and  green  porphyry).  The  chapel 
of  the  Eosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  S. 
Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
by  Sussoferrnto.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  opening  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
has  an  altarpiece,  by  L.  Fontinv' ; 
the  frescoes  representing  the  Canon- 
ization, and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are  by  the 
two  Znccheros.  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi. 
Of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave  ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 


cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings;  it  is 
supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  ceuty. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier 
period,  particularly  the  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachi,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  pi'csent  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtiberine  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit 
(being  within  the  conventual  pre- 
cincts, ladies  are  precluded  from 
entering)  :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  lower 
apartments,  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  menials  or  slaves  of  some  magnifi- 
cent Roman  edifice.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  some  curious  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 
amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Caesars.  The 
houses  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  on  either  side  of  the 
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Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored :  it  is  tiifficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil ; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them.  At  a  lower  level  are 
another  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries, into  which  we  may  descend  by 
a  flight  of  circular  steps,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chamber  paved 
with  mosaic  with  some  traces  of  paint- 
ing on  the  walls.  From  here  an  arched 
tunnel  cuts  at  right  angles  a  narrow 
gallery  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and 
which,  from  its  level,  its  direction,  and 
its  sides  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,  the  deposit  of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  formed  the 
canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia,  which 
emptied  itself  at  the  Castclluia,  near 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  strictly  speaking  out  oCplace 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  founded  by  Camillus  after  the 
fall  of  Veii ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Cains  Gracchus,  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
Pollio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  lie  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  modei-n 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Verity,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Publicius  of  ancient  times.  On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress  of  the    Savellis,  and    the   resi- 


dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the  13th 
centy.  The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  168; 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Boivi  Dm,  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  the 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site  of 
the  Armilustrum,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subsequently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,  [near  where  Sura,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  erected  his  Therma;,  between 
which  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan  him- 
self, before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  (  Vignu  del  Col- 
fcijio  Romano\  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Torlonia,  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  Thenna;  DeciaiKE,  are 
two  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius — one  nearly 
40  yards  long,  consisting  of  massive 
blocks  of  volcanic  tufa  admirably  ad- 
justed, and  upon  which,  as  below  Santa 
Sabina,  less  durable  constructions  of 
the  Imperial  period  were  erected.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and  on  the 
narrow  level  space  between  it  and  the 
Tiber,  stood  the  portico  of  Fabarius, 
and  nearer  the  river  bank  the  portico 
of  Emilius,  wliich  extended  to  the 
Porta  Trigemina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  position  of  which  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  that  of  the  modern 
Arco  Salara,  a  short  distance  below 
the  ruins  of  the  Sublician  bridge. 

S.  Sahatore  in  Lauro,  in  the  small 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  opening  out 
of  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa  ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappeared 
under  modern  restorations :  a  new 
facade  in  the  Corinthian  style  has  been 
recently  erected,  with  a  huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
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House  to  Loreto ;  it  contains  at  the  | 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's  t 
early  work  of  the  Natiritv.  The  ad- 
joining conrent  has  a  handsome  cloister,  j 
opening  cat  of  which  is  a  chap<el,  were 
have  been  placed  some  good  niedixval 
sepulchral  monaments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch..  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their  patron 
Engenins  IV^  on  which  is  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  /*3w  da  Fisj,  and  an 
inscriprion  relative  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Councils  of  Basle  and 
Florence  held  during  his  pontificate. 
In  a  smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister 
is  a  monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1450,  with  a  portrait-bust  of 
that  celebrated  personage. 

S'ln  Sebasticmo,  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal -Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 
of  Flamiuio  Ponzio.  Ail  traces  of  the 
ancient  basUica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anythingwhich  requires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  chapel  of  the  Albanis,  erected 
by  Clement  XI.  as  the  burying-place 
of  his  family,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
said  to  offer  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  little  ch.  of  Domme  quo  vadis,  which 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  event, 


a^d  so  called  from  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  357).  The  authenticity  of  this  relic 
is  extremely  problematical ;  it  affords 
clear  traces  of  the  chisel  on  a  block  of 
white  marble,  a  material  certainly  not 
used  for  road-paving  at  the  period  of 
St,  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutychins :  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are  in 
the  same  beautifully  formed  letters  so 
peculiar  to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontiff,  and  in  the  same  style  of  metrical 
composition  as  we  shall  find  at  the  cata- 
combs of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catjcc-m/js ;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situate-i  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  Catacombs,  ad  Catacumbas,  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  originally  excavated 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meetings,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pyozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modem  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  MUo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 

*  The  high  altar  offers  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  beneath  it  is  the  O^nfession,  containing  a 
bishops  seat,  in  which  Pope  St.  Stephen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  snffered  martyrdom.  It  was  in 
the  und  ?rground  chapel  opening  out  of  the  ambn- 
iatorr  behind  the  tribune  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lay,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  recovered  from  certain  Greek  emis- 
.'arles  who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  off  to  their  country.  In  the  reign  of  Ves- 
paiiian,  until  the  translation  cf  those  of  St.  Peter 
to  his  original  btuying-place  at  the  Vatican,  and 
of  St.  Paul  to  his  ba.siUca  on  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  to  this  particular  spot,  beneath  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  that  the  name  Catacomb  appears 
to  have  been  oriprtnally  and  particiilarly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  tlie  two  Apostles  lay  here  for  1 9 
months.  Subsequently,  when  Elagabalui  made 
his  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  the  remains  of  St. 
I  Peter  were  brought  here  again  by  S.  Callstus. 
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as  was  at  one  time  suppoeed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions ;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  oata- 
corabs  about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories  ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion  :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered. In  the  passages  yet  explored 
very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close  up 
many  of  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work 
(see  p.  .337 ).  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

S.  Si/rcxtro  "I  Q'tiriwile,  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 
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the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
1.  transept,  by  Domenichino.  They 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Scipionc 
Gaetani;  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
large  painting  of  S.  Caetano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Bicci  da  Jfcssina.  The 
■3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  Cov.  d'Arpino, 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Poliduro  da  Caravagi/io  and 
Matui-ino.  The  Sacred  College  as- 
sembles in  this  ch.  before  going  in 
procession  to  the  conclave,  when  held 
at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
the  historian  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Farinacci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(ob.  1618)  who  defended  the  Cenci 
family,  have  sepulchral  monuments  in 
this  ch.,  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance.  There  is 
another  ch.  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
San  Sihcstro  in  Capitc,  in  the  Piazza  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  della  Mercedc, 
towards  the  Corso ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  head  of  St.  John  preserved  in 
it ;  it  is  attached  to  an  extensive  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  Sta.  Chiara,  now  in 
great  part  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
the  French  artillery. 

S,  Sisto,  a  very  ancient  foundation 
on  the  Via  Appia,  barbarously  mo- 
dernised, not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  Temple  of  tlie  Ca- 
mencc,  and  the  Fountain  of  Egeria. 
It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick  first 
established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
from  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  the  convent  is  no  longer 
habitable.  The  extensive  gardens  an- 
nexed to  it  have  been  converted  into 
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uursery -grounds,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  municipality. 

S.  titcfano  Cacco,  in  a  street  leading 
from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Ignazio  to  the 
Piazza  del  Gesu.  This  eh.,  which  is 
only  interesting  as  preserving  the  forjn 
of  an  ancient  basilica,  has  a  wide  nave 
separated  from  2  aisles  by  ranges  of 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble 
and  7  ai'ches ;  it  has  been  recently 
handsomely  modernised.  The  rising 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  formed 
of  the  debris  of  ancient  edifices. 

<S^.  Stefano  Eotondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome ;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  chiu'ches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza ;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 
the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellnm 
Grande,  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
meat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero ; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
columniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
5G  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall :  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 


'  iug  are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  J'omarancio, 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus 
has  behind  its  altar  in  the  circular  re- 
cess a  mosaic  of  the  middle  of  the  7tli 
centy,  representing  the  Saviour  with 
the  patron  saints.  In  the  vestibule  is 
an  episcopal  chair,  from  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
read  his  fourth  homily.  The  ch.  is 
only  opened  for  divine  seiTice  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen ;  but  admittance  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Sacristano  can  be  obtained 
at  all  times. 

S.  Stephen's  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tina  (see  p.  395). 

Sta.  Susmui'i,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, near  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bernardiue  nuns ;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  B.  Croce; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Lmm'tti,  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C. 
Nebbia.  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  Avas  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Saint,  by  the  last-named 
painter. 

S.  Tcodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Verith,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  be- 
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longs  to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  centuiy,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (772-795), 
and  represent  our  Saviour  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  presenting  2 ' 
figures,  one  of  S.  Teodonis,  bearing 
garlands,  with  the  usual  emblem  of  the 
Almighty  above,  a  hand  grasping  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  The  claims  of  this 
ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient  temple 
are  considered  in  our  description  of 
the  Antiquities  (p."  43).  A  very  an- 
cient custom  of  carrying  infants  to  be 
blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning  ,  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  burial 
confraternity. 

S.  Tommaso  dcijU  Lu/lesi,  or  St.  T/ioiwis 
of  Conterhnnj,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Farnese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  OfiFa  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas-"a-Becket, 
during  his  visit  to  Rome,  lodged 
in  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martjT,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  ch. 


was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Sioppard. 
The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  reigns  of  Henrj-  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  col- 
lege contains  about  forty  pupils,  and 
the  order  and  neatness  that  reign 
throughout  contrast  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  all  similar  establishments 
in  Rome.  During  Dr.  Wiseman's 
mastership,  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments from  the  desecrated  ch.  were 
placed  in  the  lower  corridors  of  ihe 
college ;  that  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
Abp.  of  York  and  British  Envoy  to 
Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recumbent  statue 
of  the  deceased  in  full  pontificals,  in  a 
good  style,  resembling  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period.  (See  Sta. 
M.  del  Popolo.)  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
who  was  also  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  died  at  Rome  in  1514.  Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  a  follower  of  the 
Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has  a  monument 
here;  as  also  a  young  lady  of  the  Swin- 
burne family,  upon  which  her  charms 
and  accomplishments  are  detailed  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  and  in  lan- 
guage little  suited  to  the  severe  lapi- 
dary style.  Attached  to  the  college, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  young 
Englishmen  for  the  Church,  has  been 
lately  added  another  institution,  under 
the  denomination  of  CuUejio  J'io,  to  re- 
ceive clergjmen  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  There 
are  now  about  22  pupils  in  the  Eng- 
lish College  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

La  Trinita  de  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  suflFered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
K  2 
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in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females,  —  the  most  frequented  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The  ch. 
is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
9^  A.M.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  Fran5ois 
de  Sales.  In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  hyDmiele  da  Vol- 
terra,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  on 
the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt.-h.  corner  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
preservation ;  the  high  altar  is  an  exec- 
rable specimen  of  modern  taste.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed.  Zvcchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  Salvkdl ;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towaids 
the  nave,  on  the  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  transepts 
alone  have  preserved  unaltered  the 
original  pointed  architecture.  The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scent FROM  THE  Cnoss,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  "  almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the  cross,  gradually  sinking  down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 


utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  body ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions; the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads  and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recog- 
nise in  the  picture  a  reflection  of  him- 
self." A  few  years  ago  the  fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  transfen'ed  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light ;  in  its 
present  place  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
except  with  the  morning  sun ;  it  is 
dif&cult  to  understand  the  object  of 
this  change  of  place ;  surely  not  to  give 
the  better  post  to  a  very  poor  group 
in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  German  sculptor  Aker- 
man,  now  over  the  altar.  An  attempt 
to  remove  the  Descent  from  the  Cross 
to  Paris  by  the  French  authorities, 
some  years  ago,  on  the  plea  that,  the 
ch.  being  under  French  protection,  all 
in  it  Avas  the  property  of  that  nation, 
failed  from  the  descendants  of  the 
family  at  whose  expense  it  had 
originally  been  painted,  opposing  the 
removal.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  Virgin  by  Veit,  in  the  pre- 
]{aphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on  the 
side  walls,  and  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan(;on,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5th 
on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli  me  tangere,  attri- 
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bated  to  Giulio  lioinano  ov  il  Fattorc, 
and  in  the  Cth  a  picture  o^  our  Saviour 
by  Satz,  a  modem  German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  walls  are  by 
pupils  of  Overbaeck.  The  grave  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
tlie  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  eh.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  IG.'.i.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns  ; 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good  ;  the 
service  commencing  at  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  lt)14,  with  a 
facade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
(riiido,  over  the  high-altar ;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Car, 
(fArpiiw  ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  J!or- 
floij/ione.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Iioman  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch-,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 
pilgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
hospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  liome,  Avho  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
tlepending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come  (p.  311). 

SS.  ViiicoHo  cd  Amistasio  (see  p.  183). 

San  Vitale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
(Juirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  form  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  After  having  re- 
mained long  neglected,  it  has  been 
restored ;  and  although  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  it  will 
be  worth  visiting,  as  presenting  in  its 
outer  walls,  at  least,  a  good  example  of 
the  earlier  Christian  edifices  of  llome. 
Except  the  carved  wooden  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  into  the  ch., 
there  is   little  worthy  of  notice   in  it. 


It  is  attached  to  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  of  San  Andrea  al  Quirinale. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  1.; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 
(See  p.  42.) 


^  §  26.  Palaces  and  Museums, 

r, 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,. whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  .'JOli 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  diiferent 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  bis  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicliolas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied tJie  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
lout)  years  liad  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1.377. 
Gregory  XL  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  enjoyed  in  it  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
•John  XXIII. ,  in  order  to  increase 
this  .security,  built  the  co\ered  gallery 
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wnicn  communicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress,  along  the  line  of 
tlie  Leonine  wall.  From  that  time 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  Avith  each 
other  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  additions.  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.  Alexander  \'I.  com- 
pleted that  pai-t  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.  The  buildings  of  Alexander 
^'I.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palaae, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia,  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.  About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.  Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante  to  execute  the 
design.  Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Lofjijie  were  added,  and  the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to  convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bullfights 
and  public  games.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican  museum.  This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1000,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and  other  statues  placed  there  by 
Julius  II.  After  his  death  Leo  X. 
completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tiou  of  Kaphael.  Paul  III.  built  the 
Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
gallo;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 


unity  of  the  plan  by  constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  tlie  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then  advancing  towards  completion 
under  Clement  VIII.  This  is  now 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope. 
and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.  Nu- 
merous alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.  Under 
Urban  VIII.  Bernini  constructed  his 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia ;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI. 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio-CIementino ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.  Leo  XII.  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregoiy  XVI.,. 
during  whose  pontificate  also  the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.  Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
left  unfinished  by  Gregory  XIII.  ; 
erected  the  ni-ignificent  stairs  leading- 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  Bramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  is  now  decorating  the  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
frescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness. It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
an  edifice  whose  development  may 
thus  be  traced  through  upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  have  preserved 
any  uniformity  of  plan  ;  and  hence  the 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is  far  from 
pleasing.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings  than  one  regular 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immense:    its  length  is   \\h\  English 
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feet,  and  its  breadth  767.  The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
almost  exceeds  belief;  it  has  8  prand 
staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts, 
and  4422  rooms.*  From  this  state- 
ment the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  description  of 
the  several  collections  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force  as  regards  making  drawings  and 
copying  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
public  galleries  at  Home.  If  at  the 
Vatican,  an  application  in  writing  must 
he  addressed  to  the  Maggiordomo,  to 
whose  department  the  Museum  and 
Picture  Gallery  belong ;  if  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidente  .Antiquario, 
now  the  Coramendatore  Tenefani — 
the  applicant  must  state  specifically 
what  objects  he  wisiies  to  copy.  Copy- 
ing is  not  permitted  on  the  public 
days,  so  that  at  the  Vatican  the  artist 
will  obtain  admission  on  every  day 
except  Monday  ;  and  in  the  Capitoline 
collections  except  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  always  excluding  feast- 
days.] 

The  Scnla  lieijia,  the  great  staircase 
by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able works,  and  is  cdebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters  ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Beniini  to  the  Sain  Ilc<jki,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vcl- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  va- 
rious   events    in    the   history   of    the 

•  In  the  following  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  strangf-r 
generally  visits  its  several  collections  for  the 
tirst  time,  and  on  the  public  Ai\y\  can-3-iiig  him 
through  each  part  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  different  apartments  open  to  the  visitor. 
The  principal  entrance  Is  by  the  stairs  from  the 
Court  of  3.  I>am.isu3,  to  which  a  splendid  fiiRht 
of  steps,  constructed  In  If 60,  leads  from  the 
rishthand  jxirtico  and  corridor  of  B/>minl. 
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popes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
paintings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  Ti'dduo  and  Fcderiqo  Z>icchero  ;  the 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1553,  by  the  same  ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XL,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari :  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Giuseppe  Porta. 
Tiie  Sala  Regia  serves  as  an  anti-hall 
to  the  Capella  Sistina  and  the  Capella 
Paolina. 


The  Capella  Sidina,  or  Sidine  Chapel, 
is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  l4Ci  feet  long  and  ."lOj  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three  of 
the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
draperj-,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  "  It  was  designed,"  says 
Lanzi,  "  to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the  New,  tlie  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chapel. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order. 
First  Series,  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  1.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the  Last  Judgment', : — 
1.  Luca  Sitjnorelli.  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  the 
best  ;  2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian  who  maltreated  the 
Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Daughters  of  Jethro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Fiery  Bush ;  3.  Cosimo 
Fa^selli,  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
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the  Red  Sea;  4.  Cosimo  Ro><ieUi,  The 
Setting  wp  and  destruction  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  Moses  delivering 
the  Commandments;  5.  Snidro  llotti- 
cclli,  the  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah ; 
6.  Luca  SipioreHi,  the  Publication  of 
the  Law,  and  the  Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament: — 1.  Fermjino,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan  ;  2.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord  ; 
3.  Dom.  Ghirkmdajo,  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  4.  Cosimo  i?o.s- 
aclli,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  5. 
I't'i-ngino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the  figures  evidently  portraits ;  0. 
Coaimo  Hosselli,  the  Last  Supper.  On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
are  the  Archangel  bearing  aAvay  the 
body  of  Moses,  by  Francesco  Sahinti, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
Dom.  G/tirlundiiJo,  both  much  injured 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIIL  Between  the  windows  is  a 
series  of  porti'aits  of  tlie  popes  who 
lived  at  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
of  the  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose  their  importance 
when  compared  with  the  creations  of 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel. 

The  Foof,  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  Rome  in  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  IL,  was 
finished  in  151j:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occupied  only  20  montlis.  The  design 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 


figures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
general  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  Hat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
mencing from  the  side  of  the  Last 
Judgment: — 1.  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness  ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants  ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve;  fi. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female  ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  S. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures :  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  found  the  efl^ect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects, 
9.  The  Litoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangular  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel: — on  the  rt.  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithra^a,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  Jonah,  in  front  of 
the  Last  Judgment :  following  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel, 
the  Sibilla  Cunuca,  Isaiah,  and  the 
Sibilla  Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful creations ;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman, 
and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes    in   the    history   of  the   JewSj 
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whore  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  h)oking  towards 
it,  are — 1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen 
Serpent ;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
nian ;  and  at  the  opposite  angles — "J. 
David  and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and 
Holofernes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  IIL,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went  in 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — "an  honour,"  says  Lanzi, 
"unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  "  was  anxious  to 
-have  the  picture  painted  in  oils ;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carrj-,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  in  the  act 
of  pronouncing  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and  patri- 
archs, and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings: 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel.  Si.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment.     On  their  left  (right  of  the 


observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape ;  their  features  ex- 
press the  utmost  despair,  contrasted 
with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  des- 
cription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  inspiration  : — 

"  Batte  col  rumo  qiialunque  s'aiiagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves ;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  Avithout  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  that  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  artist.  Paul  IV. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figures,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's 
objection,  jNIichel  Angelo  said,  "  Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  affair, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied ;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope, 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Volterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Brwihettonc, 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An- 
gelo submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  >Iesser  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  hell,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent. 
Biagio  complained  to  the  pope  in 
order  to  have  the  figure  removed,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
from  purgatory,  he  had  none  over  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra  had  not  been  carried  far 
K  ;i 
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enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scruples 
did  serious  iujury  to  the  painting  by 
employing  Stefauo  Pozzi  to  add  a 
more  general  covering  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
1797,  which  shook  the  buildings  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have 
seriously  injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  Church  ceremonies 
which  take  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  i 
are  described  in  the  account  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  p.  114.]* 

CnpeUa  PaoUiM. — Near  the  Sixtine  | 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefly 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  frescoes  by  Michel  Angelo, 
•which  were  so  mucli  injured  b\'  the 
smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  time  ofi 
Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then  difiicult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
lijrht.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
tliis  chapel,  including  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  ai'e  by  Lorenzo  Sahntini,  and 
Federigo  Zncchero,  who  painted  the 
roof. 

Sda  Dncale. — The  great  Hall  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in 


*  A  person  attends  daily  at  tbe  Sixtine  chapel 
to  admit  visitors  to  it  and  the  Paolina, 


which  the  popes  in  former  times  gave 
audience  to  princes ;  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  arabesque  deco- 
rations and  paintings  are  of  the  times 
of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (1555-59), 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  used 
for  holding  tlie  public  consistories, 
when  the  recently  created  cardinals  are 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 


MxrsEirM. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Loggia,  to 
the  left  ou  leaving  the  Sala  Ducale ;  it 
is  open  to  tlie  public  ou  Mondays  from 
12  to  3,  and  on  every  otlief  day  to- 
strangers,  on  which  the  custode  will 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  or  Gal- 
lerict  Lapidaria,  a  long  corridor,  230 
yards  in  length,  is  occiipied  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ancient  sepidchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  liand  are 
tlie  Grreek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :  those  on  the  1.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography  ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.  Some  of  the  Roman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  Numiihirii's,   or  banker;    the 
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Medicus  Jumenfarivs,  or  cattle-doctor ; 
the  Obstetria;  or  accoucheuse;  tlie 
Topiarius,  or  ornamental  gardener ;  the 
Lecfariu.i,  or  couoh-niakcr ;  the  Seri- 
cariiis,  or  silk  vestment  maker;  tlio 
Lanio,  or  butcher  ;  the  Marmora- 
r'ttis,  or  nuwon ;  tlie  Hulilor,  or  green- 
grocer; the  Iiivita/or.  or  agent;  tlie 
Negotianles  Vinari,  or  « ine-mercliants ; 
the  Ccesaris  Prcesignator,  or  iuiperiai 
notary ;  tlie  Jixonerntor  Calcaritts,  or 
scavenger;  the  Pisfor  Maynarms,  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navictdarius 
Cur.  Corporis  Maris  Hadriatici,  the 
commissioner  of  the  lladriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, ftuieral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finel>'  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  foinid  chietiy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  a  large 
oval  basin  ai-e  lions  devouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  relief.  A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names  of 
Lucius  Atimctus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Epaphra  is  ornamented  with  bas-rehefs 
represent  nig  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  left  side  of  the  con-i- 
dor  are  the  early  Christian  inscriptions, 
i'ound  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  ari'anged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  tlie  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
)>ossible  to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  with  the  history  of 
llie  Church  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  cn'ors  of  orthography  am], 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaruig  in  those 
of  the  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching  :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 


hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriiJtions  arc  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix,^v;,  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek  ej^i- 
graph,  expressing  "  Jesus  Chi'ist  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Savioui* ;  "  the  vine  ; 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Sold  in  Peace  ; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Church;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm  ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reliefs 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious to  his  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  wliich  is  referred 
upon  good  evidence  to  the  first  3 
centuries  ;  and  as  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
woidd  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Yirgui  and  Cliild  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
6tli  ceuturj-  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
ill  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  )jaintings  of  these  early  Clu-istiaii 
cemeteries.  An  examuiation  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 
and  mstructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  337).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  GuUeria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

;,  The  Miiseo  Chiaramonti,  founded 
by  Pius  YIL,  whose  faniUy  name  it 
bears,  was  aiTanged  by  Canova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
gallery,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  called  the  Braccio  Suovo,  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  "course, 
of  secondarj-  interest ;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but    Rome  would  be  considered 
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a  museum  in  itself.  The  following  1 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects : — 
Compartment  I. — 1.*  Eas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-relief,  found  in  the  Coliseimi 
dm-ing  the  excavations  of  1803.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  ch-aped  female 
figiu-e,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autimin,  a 
recumbent  figm-e  siu'rouuded  by  bac- 
chanalians, found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  hus- 
band, wii'e,  and  a  cliild  wearing  the 
bidla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
ibimd  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  Elius  Verus. 
Compartment  II. — l-l.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment  III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  30.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
pariment  V.  —  70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
7-i.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  ViUa  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  fomid  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
107.  Julius  Ctesar.  113.  ^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Gela- 
sius  to  the  Divhiity  engi-aved  upon 
it.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
Clio.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers, who,  amongst  the  other  ofllees 
he  had  tilled,  was  Curator  of  the 
Roman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Victrix 
at  Camalodunum  in  Britain,  the  modern 
Colchester.  Compartment  VII. — 130. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mj'stery,  eon- 

*  The  nmiibers  given  here  were  tliose  placed 
on  the  different  objects  in  June,  186(),  but  we 
by  no  means  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
alterations  since  that  period.  The  catalogues 
of  the  Vatican  Museum  are  unworthy  of  the  col- 
lection ;  their  price  is  exorbitiint,  considering  the 
small  amount  of  useful  information  they  convey. 


nected  probably  with  the  worship  of 
tlie  sun  ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.  135.  Julius  Csesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144.  A  beardetl 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  fihal  love.  ]  57. 
Flavia  Doaiitilla,  wife  of  .A'espasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Doniitian.  165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thi'own  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief 
Compartment  WTL. — 176.  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hatb'ian's  villa.  Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
liis  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at 
Ostia,  with  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alccste.  181.  Diana  tri- 
formis.  182.  A  square  altar,  witli  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  representing  Venus 
and  Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the 
Diouysiac  festivals.  Compartment  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  found 
at  Tor  Paterno,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurentum,  much  restored.  198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  wdth  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Drusus  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented  with 
sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  bas- 
relief  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
cliikh'cn.  232.  Seipio  Afi-ieanus  :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  autieo.  Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonguig  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Niobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
Serapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284. 
A  boy  with  a  bud  in  his  hand  and  a 
bu'd's  nest  in  his  apron,  very  graceful. 
287.  The  sleeping  fisher-boy.  Com- 
IHirtment  XII. — 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canova.  297.  A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  w  ith  the  head.  Com- 
partment XIII.— 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  witli  fighting  Amazons  in  relief. 

308.  A   child   riding    on   a    Dolpliin. 

309.  A  leopard,  very  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,   in   Egyptian   granite.      329. 
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Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Xctseon.  34'9, 
350,  351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
I'olhymnia,  Clio,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
2)ar/»ieuf  XIA'. — 352.  Venus  Auadyo- 
mena.  353.  Venus  on  a  rock.  354. 
.\nother  Veiuis,  supposed  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  family  of 
Rutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consid  a.tj.c. 
649.  They  were  cUscovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Com- 
partment XV.  360.  A  bas-relief,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figm'cs, 
of  an  early  jieriod  of  art ;  found  near 
tlie  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  tlie  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart- 
ment XVI. — 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Veii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak  :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Veii  in  1811 ;  on  the  waU  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  found  close  to  where  the  statue 
was  discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Po- 
test. XXIX.  401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head,  from  the  same  locality.  Com- 
jHirtment  XVII.  —  408.  A  bas-rehef 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modem  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figurebehind  the  driver.  416.  Bust 
OF  THE  Young  Augustus,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  pre- 
sent cent  my,  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
l>eror  at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modem  scidptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exqiusite 
beauty.  417  and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius 
and  Caius,  sons  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1859  in  the  excavations  near  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Balbina.  418.  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  of  JuMa,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, discovered  at  Ostia  in  1855.  421. 
Demosthenes.  437.  Septimius  Sevenis. 
441.  .llcibiades.  Compartment  XVIII. 
— 451.  A  nymph.  453.  Mcleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 


and  a  Victory.  454.  j^scidapius. 
Compartment  XIX. — 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
public  games,  and  genii.  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  autico.  464. 
A  Mithratic  sacrifice.  466.  A  phoenix 
on  a  buming  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment XX. — 193.  Statue  of  Didu- 
meniamis,  son  of  the  Emperor  Macriuus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
found  at  Piperno  :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  scudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxi- 
teles. Several  other  copies  of  tliis 
statue  are  known  :  that  now  mentioned, 
one  in  the  Capitol,  another  in  the  Villa 
Albaui,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  Pari>. 
497.  Bas-rehef  belong  to  a  sarcophagus 
of  a  com-mill  turned  by  horses :  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  little  the  Komans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  saix'ophagus,  repre- 
senting children  playing  at  the  modern 
common  game  of  castelletto.  498. 
A  female  statue  found  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
restored  as  Clotho.  Compartment  XXI. 
— 505.  Antoninus  Pius  %vith  the  civic 
crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Venus,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figiu'c  as  Proser- 
pine, with  a  funeral  chajilet  and  a  lamb. 
534.  Juno,  fomid  at  Ostia.  535a 
Claudius.  Compartment  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-scidptm'cd 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Romulus  and  Remus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Vis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment XXIII.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  sliield  of  Medusa,  and  a  clnue 
of  different  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphi- 
tbeatrum  Castrense.      554.  Antoninus 
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Pius.  555.  Pompey.  556.  The  young 
Lucius  Yerus.  560.  Trajan.  561.  A 
fine  expressive  head,  called,  without 
any  authority,  Domitius  Enobarbus, 
the  father  of  Nero.  567.  Allegorical 
figure  resembhng  the  monkish  repre- 
sentatious  of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  ^on  ;  found  at  Ostia. 
568.  Bas-rehef  of  a  Mithratic  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.  Compartment  XXIY. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.  589.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful 
statue,  foixnd  near  the  Monte  ch  Pietk. 
591.  Statue  of  Claudius.  Compart- 
«je«^XXY.— 598.  Carneades.  600.  Au- 
gustus. 606a.  Neptune.  621.  Typhou. 
Compartment  XXYI.  —  636.  Ceres, 
with  the  head  of  the  younger  Faustina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  ditierent  divinities,  two  on  each 
side:  1.  Apollo  and  Diana;  2.  Mars 
and  Mercury  ;  3.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  aud  Sylvanus.  637.  Good 
torso  of  a  draped  figvu-e.  638.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaplu-odite. 
Compartment  XXYII.— 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-rehef  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Peleus.  642-3. 
Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  644. 
Rehef  representing  the  dances  at  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  found  in  the  Yilla 
Palombara  on  the  EsquUine.  651.  The 
boy  with  the  swan,  found  at  Ostia. 
65'3a.  Aiitonia,  daughter  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octavia.  668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.  Compartment  XXYIII. 
—682.  Hygeia.  684.  Ji]scidapius,  a 
fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia.  685.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  difierent  operations  for 
pi-essing  tlie  oil  fi-om  the  olives,  with 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  sujtposed  to 
liave  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  686.  The  Ycstal  Tutia, 
who  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying 
water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Yesta.  Compartment  XXIX. 
—693.  The  young  Hercules.  698.  An 
interesting  bust,  supposed  to  be  of 
C'iero,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Cseciha 
]\Ietella.     700.  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 


toninus Pius,  found  at  Ostia.  701. 
Ulysses.  709.  A  bas-rehef  beautifully 
worked,  \vith  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 732.  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  Opening  on  the  left 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramouti,  we  enter 

The  Braccio  Nuovo.  This  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  YII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stern.  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  260  ft.  in  length,  and  well  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals ;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giallo  antico. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  ai'c  mostly  placed  in  niches  ; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-i-cliefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Laboiu'eiu',  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  floor  consists  of  ancient 
mosaics,  the  2  largest  compartments 
representing  tritons,  marine  animals, 
boats,  &c.  Many  of  the  busts  were 
originally  in  the  Ruspoli  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects  : — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Greek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 

8.  Statue  of  Commodus,  as  a  hunter. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  11.  Silenus 
luu-sing  the  infant  Bacchus.  14.  Statue 
of  Antinous  as  Yerturanus  ;  the  head 
is  modem.  The  black  and  white 
mosaic  in  the  pavement  represents 
Ulysses  in  his  boat  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  Su-ens;  it  was  found 
at  Tor  Marancio.  In  the  4th  niche 
on  rt.  is  the  celebrated  Statue  of 
ArorsTUS,  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican 
of  late  years  (see  p.  429).  This  fine 
statue  was  discovered  in  the  early  part 
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of  1863,  amongst  the  mine  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Empress  Livia,  above  Prima  Por- 
ta, tJie  Roman  Station  of  ad  Snxa  liu- 
hra,  near  the  8tli  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Via  Flaminia  ;  scarcely  any  portion 
was  wanting,  and  the  few  restorations 
were  carefully  executed  by  Professor 
Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.  The  statue,  of  fine  G-reek 
marble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
age  of  45  :  it  is  of  heroic  size,  about 
0  ft.  ill  height ;  the  head,  wliich  is  de- 
tached from  the  trimk,  is  as  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Roman  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  who  is  represented 
liolding  in  his  1.  hand  the  sceptre, 
and  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an  auditory  or  his  army ;  on  the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid  astride  upon  a 
dolphin,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the 
divine  descent,  from  Venus,  of  the 
Julian  family.  The  cuirass  is  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  representing  above, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  TeUus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  have 
been  sup]iosed  to  refer  to  Cains  and 
Lucius,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
bom  about  this  period.  The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  liing  presenting 
a  Roman  standard  to  a  military  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captiu-ed  by 
the  Parthians  (A.r.c.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Crassus,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phniates 
(A.r.c.  745).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, pi-obably  of  Gallia  and  Dacia ; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
gi-iflbn  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.  There  are  many  traces  of 
red  paint  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions  or  head  of  the 
figxxre.  As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probability 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  Ludi 


Saculares  by  Augustus  (A.r.c.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  had  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  by  one  of  the  many 
Greek  sculptors  who  had  followed 
Augustus  to  Rome.  17.  Fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  young  man  as  j3Esculapius  : 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Musa,  the 
physician  of  Augustus.  18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Claudius,  found  at  Pipemo. 
20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  head  restored 
as  Nerva.  23.  Pudicitia  ;  a  fine 
draped  figure,  the  head  modem.  26. 
Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  1828. 
near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (Nos.  56  and  111)  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.  27, 
40,  93.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  Sdcnus, 
29,  30.  Standing  fauns.  31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  QuintiUolo,  the  site  of  the  viUa  of 
Quint  ilius  Varus  near  Tivoli.  38. 
Statue  of  Ganymede,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Phsedimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  reUefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanaUan  emblems,  foixnd 
in  frtigments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An- 
drea, on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  Tlie  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanahan 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  Circeian  promon- 
torv".  44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon. 47.  A  Canephora.  48.  Bust  of 
Trajan.  50.  A  draped  statue  restored  as 
Diana  terrified  at  seeing  the  dead  Endy- 
mion.  53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding 
a  mask.  56.  Jidia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
with  a  singular  coitfure.  59.  Statue  of 
Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia.  60. 
Bust  called Sylla, but  very  doubtful.  62. 
,  Statve  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  the 
j  most  celebrated  in  the  collection.  It 
I  was  found  near  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini  at  Frascati,  and  was  formerly 
'  in    the    collection    of  Camuccini.     63. 
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Bust  of  Elius  Caesar.     G7.  Athlete, 
a    semi-licroic    statue,     found    in   tlie 
Vicolo   delle  Paluie  in  the  Trastevere 
in    1849,    ueai-    the    spot    where    the 
Bronze  Horse,  in  the  Capitoliaic  IMu- 
seum,  was   discovered.     So   admirably 
has  this  statue   been   preserved,  that, 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  only  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
have  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tenerani.     It  is  of  Greek  marble, 
and  represents  a  -oTestler,  or  atlilete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  liis  arm  with  a  "■sfri- 
ffil."    Canhia,  who  dii-ected  the  excava- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Roman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work    of  the  highest  art,    and    declare 
it  to   be   the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.C.    325),    his  celebrated  A-^roluo/^tvo:, 
wluch     is     said     by    PKny    to    have 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused    it    to    be     transported    from 
the    Baths   of  Agi'ippa   to    his    own 
palace,   but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restoi-e  it  to  tlie 
original  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Pliny's  description  of  that  statue   ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  Lysippus.     If  tliis  hypothesis 
be  coiTcct,  the  statue  is  the  first  work 
of  Lysippus  ^^■luch  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  mentioned  by  PUny. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its   origin, 
it  is    one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smootliing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  slrigil,  though  pamtings   of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.     The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigU  with   his   1.    hand, 
and   is    cleaning   with   it  his  rt.   arm, 
wliich  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose.    His  countenance   is   ideal;    his 
head  is   small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and    his   shoulders    show   vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  liardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  Tliis  apparent  incongruity 
is  explauied  by  the  Roman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 


represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  rini- 
ner ;   his  strength  being  shown  by  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercides ;   wlnle  his  lightness  and 
quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his 
legs,  wliich   are    strong    and   nervous. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  modern 
and  miauthor'sed  adcUtion.     68.  Bust 
of  the   young   Marcus  Aurelius.     69. 
The  emperor   Gordian   the    Elder  (?). 
70.    CaracaUa,   young.      71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting    Amazon :    the  arms   are 
niodei'u.     72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mamutania.     77.  Statue 
of  Antoma,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  Germanicus,  Claudius, 
and   Livia ;    an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable   for    the    ch'apery.      It  was 
foimd  among  the  ruius  of  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?).    81.  Bust 
of  Hadrian.     83.  Statue  of  a    finely- 
draped   female  recently  discovered   at 
Ostia,   restored   as    Ceres.     86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,    wearing    a   diadem,    and 
a  veil  hanging  over  the  back   of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin  ; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the   cornu- 
copia :  a  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved ;  found  at  Ostia.     87. 
Bust    bearing   the    name    of    Sallust, 
veiy  doubtfid,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.     88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,   brother  of  Marc   Antony.     91. 
Bust   of  Marciana,    sister   of   Trajan. 
92.    The   Venus    Anadyomena.      The 
mosaic    pavement    in    the    centre    of 
the  hemicycle  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men, well  known  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  Yisconti.     It  represents  Diana 
of    Ephesus,     with     arabesques     and 
figures  of    birds   and   plants   around. 
It    was    found    at     Poggio    Mirteto, 
among  the   Sabine  hills,     95.    Apollo 
with  the  lyre,  in  Greek   marble;    96. 
Bust    of   Marc   Antony,   found    in  a 
cavern   with    that    of    Lepidus    (No. 
106),    and   one    of  Augustus,  at   Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
97,  99, 101,  103,  105.    Athletes,  placed 
in  the   niches   of  the   hemicycle  ;    the 
third  was  found  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Circeii ;  tlie  other  4  are 
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from  tJie  villa  of  Quintiliu3  at  Tivoli. 
Above,  in  the  middle  of  tne  liemicyde, 
in  a  bust  of  Pius  VIT.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontitls  and  the  generous 
founder  of  this  gallery,  by  Canova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  young  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.  102a.  Corn- 
modus.  106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
with  No.  96.  107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  109.  Tiie  colossal  group 
of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church  of 
tlie  Minena,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  IsLs,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican  :  the  16 
chilcb-en  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  tlie  river 
begins  to  irrigate  tlic  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  arc  modern.  On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  liippopotamus,  tlie  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  in  ilower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  tiic  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Jvmo  Kegina.  Hi.  Mi- 
nerva Medica,  one  of  the  fine  ch-apcd 
statues  in  Rome,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins  called  the  temple 
of  this  Divinity.  It  is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tuiiaui  collection.  The  rt.  forearm  and 
1.  fingers  are  modern.  117.  Good  statue 
of  Claudius  in  a  toga.  118.  Colossal 
liead  of  a  Daeian  prisoner,  belonging 
jirobably  to  a  fidl-length  figure,  from 
tlie  Forum  of  Trajan.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Faxtn  of  Praxiteles.  121. 
Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the  finest 
knowm  ;  fomid  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  restored.  121. 
Good  bust  of  tlie  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  132.  Good 
Statue  of  Mercury.  It  was  foi-merly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quii'inal,  and  was 
recognised  by  Canova,  who  had  it  re- 
movixl  to  the  Vatican.  The  head, 
wliicli  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  CoUseum  in  1803, 
and  replaces  that  of  Hadi-ian,  formerly 
upon  it,     ]  3 1,  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 


ceutly  adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modem  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  tlie  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  Uved  in  the  tijue 
of  Marcus  AureUus. 

Ee-entering  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reacli  the 

Museo  Flo-  Clementino,  so  called  from 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paid  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  it  in  which  some  object 
does  not  bear  the  inscription,  Mit- 
nificentiu  Pit  Sexfi.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Rotonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the 
Biga,  the  Grand  Stan-case,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  biulding,  wliich  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  Entrance. — I. 
Vestibule  of  the  Torso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
in  the  reign  of  JuHus  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  3.  The  Torso 
Belvedere,  sculptured  by  ApoUonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Greek  inscrijition  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  corii'spond 
to  those  of  the  different  hallson  the  grimmi-iilan. 
The  apartments  witliout  numbers  have  their 
names  insertej  upon  tlie  plan. 
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the  admiration  of  the  first  sciilptors  of 
modern  times.  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power  in  representing 
the  himian  form ;  and  Winckelmaun 
considered  that  it  approached  nearer 
to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. It  is  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present Hercides  iu  a  state  of  repose. 
Winckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  orer  the  head,  but  Yisconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  gi'oup, 
and  that  the  arm  surrounded  some 
other  figure.  Flaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  of 
his  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Saecophagtjs 
OF  L.  SciPio  BAEBATrs. — Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  well 
kno\^^l  by  models  and  engravings  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Rome. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino,  or  grey 
volcanic  tufa,  of  the  Alban  hills,  in 
tlie  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.  The 
inscription  bears  the  name  of  Lixcius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
fatlier  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  298  (a.u.c.  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  is  oft^n  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable  :  —  coenelivs  . 

IVCITS  .  SCIPIO  .  BAEBATVS  .  GNAITOD  . 
PATBE — PEOGyATVS  .  FOETJS  .  VIE  . 
SAPIENSQVE  .  QVOITS  .  FOEMA  .  TIETY- 
TEI  .  PAEISVMA — FVIT  .  CONSOL  .  CEN- 
SOE  .  AIDILIS  .  QTEI  .  FVIT  .  APVD  .  A^OS  . 
TAVEASIA  .  CISAVNA — SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SVBIGIT  .  OJINE  .  LOVCANA  .  OPSIDESQV  . 

ABDOVCIT. — When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus 
tlie  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  Tlie 
bones  were  carefidly  collected  by  the 
Yenetian  Senator  Angelo  Quirini,  who 
removed  them  to  Padua.  The  ring 
fovmd  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is 
still  pi-eserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley.  Tlie  history  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  given  bv  the  anti- 
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quaiy  Dutens,  in  his  'Eeeberches  sm- 
r Usage  des  Youtes.'  He  had  left  Eng- 
land in  1768  on  his  travels  with  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  He  says, 
"  Le  squelette  etait  tres  entier.  II  avait 
au  doigt  luie  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
YI.  me  fit  riioimeur  de  me  donner,  et 
quo  j'ai  place"  dans  le  beau  recued  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."  The  se- 
pidchre  of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  imder 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the 
original  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  fiimily  found  iu  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  :  amongst  vlueli 
those  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Sc.  Hispallus  ;  of  Lucius  Corn. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror  of  Corsica  (b.  c.  259) ;  of 
L.  Cornehus  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  c.  190) ;  of  Grneius 
Corn.  Scipio  HispaUus,  &c.,  are  vei-y  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  recess  of  the 
Avindow  is  an  indifiereut  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  II.  MoidxI  T'<?.s- 
Ubule  (3).— 4,  5.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  ch-apery.  6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Favonazzeiio 
marble.  On  the  balcony  an  antique 
anemoscope  or  12-sided  dial,  each  side 
containing  the  name  of  corresponding 
winds  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.  There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hills  and  Sabine  Apennines,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  III.  Hall  of  Me- 
leager  (4). — 10.  Statucof  Meleager  with 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dog,  found  near 
the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearly  perfect 
state,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
walls  are  some  sepulchral  bas-reliefs 
representing — 20,  yEneasand  Dido;  22, 
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a  Roman  galley;  21,  a  coloesal  head  of 
Trajan ;  and  an  interesting  historical 
inscription  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the  Consul 
Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
in  accordance  ^vith  a  vow  made  by  liim 
during  his  celebrated  campaign  in 
Aehaia.     (b.  c.  146.) 

Cortile  di  Belvedere,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is  an 
octagon,  of  luiequal  sides,  surrounded 
by  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabmets  in 
the  angles,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  porticos  contain  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pass 
on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects : — 

First  Portico  (8'). — Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-rehefs  of  faims  and 
bacchantes,  foimd  in  1777  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  St.  of 
Peter's :  it  contained  2  skeletons.  31. 
Sarcophagus  with  a  Latin  and  Greek 
inscription  to  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus, 
father  of  the  emperor  Elagabalus  .- 
the  designation  of  the  difi'erent  dignities 
■with  wliich  he  was  invested  is  ciu-ious ; 
it  was  discovered  near  Yelletri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions'  heads, 
one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracallle 
26.  2  fine  columns  of  white  marba. 
covered  with  fohage  ui  relief. 

First  Cabinet  (8). — The  Perseus,  and 
the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Daraoxenus, 
by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  when  the  ancient  sta- 
tues were  caiTied  off'  to  Paris ;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Consolatrice.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Canova,  who 
felt  that  they  would  challenge  com- 
parison when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.     34. 


Mercury  Argoreus.  35.  Minei'va  Ar- 
golica. 

Second  Portico  (7')- — 37.  A  sai'copha- 
gus  with  a  fine  bas-rehef  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  foimd  at  Orte.  39.  A  large 
scpidchral  bas-relief,  representing  pri- 
soners before  a  Roman  consul  or  chief, 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  43. 
Statue  of  Venus  and  Cupid  :  the  prin- 
cipal figm-e  is  supposed,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  to  represent  Sallustia  Bav- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  Hberti, 
Sallustia  and  Helpidus.  14.  A  square 
altar  with  low  rehefs  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  bii'th  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  &c., 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  of 
Ti.  Claudius  Faventius.  45.  An  oblong 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced ;  still  3  figiu-es  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octavia ;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors  ;  on  the  third, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  This 
reUc,  i^robably  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  lumself,  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  49.  Large  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  representuig  a  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figures  on  the 
cover  belong  to  another  tomb  of  a  much 
later  period.  50.  A  fine  column  of  the 
rare  brecciaform  Egyptian  porphyiy. 

Second  Cabinet  (7).— 35.  The  Bel- 
vedere A>-TiNors,  considered  by  Vis- 
conti  to  be  Merciu-y,  found  near  S. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  Tlie  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres ^vith  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  beautiful  statue  have 
received  unqualified  praise :  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  form 
and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.     Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
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by  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 
in  this  respect,  to  be  faultless  in  every 
point :  he  dwells  with  enthusiam  on 
its  just  propoi'tions,  the  balance  and 
living  posture  of  the  figxire,  the  exqui- 
site formation  of  the  legs  and  ankles, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatomy.  54.  Bas-rehef,  from  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  combat  of 
the  Amazons;  and  another,  55,  a  proces- 
sion of  Isis  proceeding  to  a  saci'ifice. 

57.  Statues  of  Hercides  and  Yertumnus. 
Third   Portico    (6').— 61.    A    sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reUefs  of  the  !Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  Acliilles  ;  another, 

58,  with  rehefs  of  the  seasons ;  69,  a 
thu'd  witli  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanahan  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  rechning 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  65). 

Tldrd  Cabinet  (G). — 74.  The  Laocoox, 
found  in  the  Yigna  de'  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,"  Eelicc  de'  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  gabeUa  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
fonned  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery  by  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
family  of  de'  Fredis  the  lucrative  office 
of  Apostohc  Secretaiy,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church,  Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  written  by  Ccsare  Ti-i- 
Tidzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Letterc  Pittoriche.  After  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 


described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage :  — "  The  fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  difl'used,  because 
the  niunber  employed  upon  great  works 
{prevented  then*  celebrity ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  they  cannot  all  obtain  an 
equal  fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  wliich  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  wliich  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  botli 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
a\vful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Rhodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
class." — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.)  The  gi'cat 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  fact  on  its  fu'st  discovery, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself 
as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  thu-d. 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  the 
true  mode  of  reconciling  these  facts 
with  the  statement  of  Phny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probabiUty  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  reqmred  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  rt. 
arm  of  the  fathei-,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the  ojii- 
niou  of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position, 
as  a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  tliat  the  liand,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
detract  from  the  effect  of  its  intense 
action.  Another  knob  on  the  seqient 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  1.  had  liis 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Vasari  tells 
us  tliat  Baccio  BandiuoUi  made  an  arm 
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for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  liis  copy,  now  in  tlic 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  Tliis 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  lo'tl.  Fra  Giovanangelo  da 
Montorsoh  began  a  restoration  of  tlie 
arm  in  marble  by  order  of  Clement 
VII.  He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figure ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckelmami  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  imfinished 
state.  Tlie  common  story,  that  Micliel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
"  because  lie  found  he  coidd  do  notliing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not, we  beUeve,  be  traced  further  than 
'  Spence's  Anecdotes,*  and  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli  above  mentioned.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
AVuickelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini. The  arms  of  the  cliilcb-en  wei'c 
added  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for  the  first  restoration.  The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Greek  marble.  Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  .Eneid ;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  apphcation,  and 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired  the  passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold,'  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller:  — 

"  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Iviocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  .in  immortal's  patience  blending : — vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;   the  long  euvcnom'd 

chain 
Hiveu  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

The   bas-reUefs  in   tlxis  cabhiet  repre- 


sent— 75,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians ;  76,  a  bacchanaUan  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  arc 
Polliymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basihca  of  Constantine. 

Fourth  Portico  (5')  .—79.  Alto-relievo, 
representing  Hercules  and  Telephus, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr;  80,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupids  carrjing  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below ;  another  with  a  bas-rehef  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  Clodius  Apolliuaris ; 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  with  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  foimd 
in  the  sepidchre  of  the  Volusii  on  the 
Yia  Appia — one  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
is  ricldy  sculptm-ed — the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  personage ; 
85,  statue  of  Hygeia ;  88,  a  bas-relief 
representing  Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  large  baths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fine  masses  of 
alabastro  «'  peccorelle,  brought  from 
the  Villa  Ach-iana,  the  most  beautifid 
known  specimens  of  tliis  very  rare 
marble. 

Fourth  Cahinet  (5). — 92.  The  Apollo 
Belvedere,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the 
ancient  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Jidius  II.,  wlien  Cardinal  della 
Eovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  scidpttire  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  museimi  commenced.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, wliich  was  a  favom-ite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Cahgida  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  wliich  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  1.  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm  have  been   restored   bv   IMontor- 
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soli.  Bolli  ankleb  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered  ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortvuiately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  jomed  in  so 
eai'eless  a  manner  as  to  imiiau*  the 
aetiou  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Luni  or  Carrara  marble  ;  the  o]:)inion 
of  Visconti  that  the  marble  is  Greek, 
though  neither  from  PenteUcus  nor 
Paros,  has  foiuid  few  supporters. 
Canova  not  only  rejected  tliis  idea,  but 
considered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  work  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
pecidiarities  of  style  in  wliicli  a  bronze 
statue  differs  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova  ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statvie,  and  refen-ed  it  to  the 
time  of  Nei'o.  The  Itahan  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  Fighting  Gladiator  in 
the  Louvi'e,  which  was  also  found  at 
Autiiun  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  conjectiire.  Lord  Byi'on 
has  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
over  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
descriptions  : — 

"  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  trimuph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just   been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 

Developing  in' that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  ffirm — a  dream  of  Love. 
.Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Loug'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  visicm — are  exprcss'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  1" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  tliis  cabinet-  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  female  figtires  with 
a  bull  about  to  be  sacrificed.  The  sta- 
tues in  tlie  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a 
Venus  Victrix. 

The  Octagonal  court  of  the  Belvedere 


was  erected  by  Simouctti,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XIV.  The  8  large 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon ;  on  the  walls  above  are  bas- 
reUefs  from  Roman  sarcophagi,  and 
below,  ancient  statues,  which  stand  on 
altars  and  cippi. 

Hall  of  ihe  Animals,  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  cliiefly  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptiu'es  of  animals  in  tliis  haU  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Greek  scidptors  in  their  represen- 
tations of  animals.  It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cidar  description.  The  follo^\'ing  are  the 
most  remarkable  objects.  Left  branch. 
— A  group  of  an  anomalous  animal  and 
a  Nereid.  215.  Hercules  leading  away 
Cerberus.  205.  A  camel's  head;  a 
crocodile;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered  ala- 
baster. 194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  history  of  Alba 
Longa  ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hercides 
slaying  Geiyon,  and  carrying  off  his 
oxen.  195.  A  lion  tearing  a  horse. 
Eight  branch. — 116.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  121.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bidl,  with 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
mystical  types  of  the  Mitlu-atic  wor- 
ship. 132.  A  stag  ill  flowered  alabaster  ; 
a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the  teeth 
and  tongue  of  differently-colom-ed  mar- 
ble. 156.  A  large  Hon  in  grey  marble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  luider  his  paw. 
Tlie  rape  of  Europa.  134.  Hercules 
and  tlie  Ncmrean  lion.  137.  Group  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slain  by  Her- 
cules. 139.  Equestrian  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin.  153.  A  beau- 
tiful small  group  of  goats  with  a  sleep- 
ing shepherd,  called  Endymion.  154. 
Panther  in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots 
formed  by  inlaid  black  and  yellow 
marble.  247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serravezza,  supported  by  3  double 
Hermes.  119.  A  pointer  pointing,  in 
the  same  material. 
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Gallery  of  i<iuii(es.  — ■  On  the  it. 
hand  (2413)  au  armed  statue  of  Clo- 
iliiis  Albums ;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  wliich  is  beautifully 
sculptured,  standing  on  a  travertine 
pedestal,  brouglit  from  the  Bustum 
near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
beai-iug  the  inscription,  c.  c.esab.  ger- 

MANICI    CiSAEIS  F.  HIC  CREMATTS  EST 

(probably  Caligida).  250.  Thehalf-figure 
of  the  supposed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  Gexius  of  the  Vatican, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  on  the  Via 
Labieana,  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore ;  it  was  evidently  winged,  the 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  \vings 
being  visible  on  tlie  shoulders.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple ;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercides  by  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  reign 
of  Tnijau,  ■whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  Hercules. 
259.  Mincna  Pacifera  witli  the  olive- 
branch.  262.  Cahgida ;  the  bas-rehef 
below  represents  a  gold-beater,  with 
Ills  name  and  calling,  Aut-ifex  Bac- 
tiarim:  261.  A  muse,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Saiu-octonos 
of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Villa  Spada  ; 
there  is  a  celebrated  repetition  of  it  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani.  265.  The 
Amazon,  one  of  the  good  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  from  tlie 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  once  stood  in  a  portico  or 
schola  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  tlie 
time  of  Augustus.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  villa  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoli ;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippus, 
found  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Pema,  on  the  Viminal.  Left 
Side. — 390.  A  corresponding  statue 
of  Menander,  found  at  the  same  place. 
These  2  statues,  wliicii  fomierly  stood  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Pema,  were 
convcrtad  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  gloiT  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees.     393. 


Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido.  ;iy4. 
Neptune.  396.  A  wounded  Adonis, 
called  also  the  Barbermi  Narcissus. 
397.  A  reclining  statue  of  Bacchus. 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Fallerone,  in  the  Marcli  of 
Ancona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Ariadne,  formerly 
called  Cleopatra,  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  di-apeiy  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  Museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
in  a  beautifid  Lathi  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery,  a  copy  of 
which,  engraved  on  marble,  is  placed 
alongside.  412,  413.  The  Barberuii 
candelabras,  on  each  side  of  the 
Ariadne,  were  found  in  Hadrian's 
Villa  at  Tivoh.  The  ba.s-reliefs  on  the 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  .Juno,  Mercm-y ; 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  416.  Abas- 
relief  m  3  compartments,  the  central  one 
of  Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  the 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
Verus,   on   a    pedestal,    inscribed    Tl. 

CESAR  DETSI  .  C^SAEIS  .  F  HIC  .  SITTS. 

EST.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  ui- 
scribed  with  the  names  of  Titus  Csesar, 
the  son  of  Livilla,  the  daughter  of 
Grermanicus,  of  another  child  of  Crer- 
manicus,  and  of  a  son  of  Vespa^irnl 
(see  p.  66),  from  the  bust  it  m  near  tlio 
Mausoleimi  of  Augustus,  in  the  Piaz/a 
di  San  Carlo  m  Corso.  462.  Egj.^ 
shaped  cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster found  on  the  same  site  with  the 
cippus  of  Livilla  :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  not  deposited  in 
the  mausoleum,  as  was  the  case  of 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like 
the  two  Agi'ippinas,  Livilla  (Julia),  the 
yomigest  child  of  Gerraanicus,  &c., 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  statmg 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  "  hie 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in 
oriental  alabastar,  discovered  near  the 
ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoh,  at  Eomc.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  apartment,  lead- 
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iug  to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
recess  of  the  -rt-iudow  overlooliing  the 
Giardino  Belvedere,  is  the,  423,  Puteal, 
known  as  the  Pozzo  Ginstiuiani,  from 
haviag  formed  a  part  of  the  marbles  in 
the  palace  of  that  family;  on  it  are 
sculptm-ed  three  bacchanalian  gronps, 
in  each  of  which  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
are  represented  as  the  prmcipal  person- 
ages ;  it  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  served  as  the 
mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern. 


Hall  of  the  Busts,  the  continuation 
of  that  of  the  Statues.    273.  Alexander 
Severus.    274.  Juhus  Caesar.    276.  Au- 
gustus.    280.  Marcus  Agrippa.     288. 
Marcus  Am-ehus.    293.  Menelaus.    Co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso  aritico,  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  anlico  marble,  valuable  for 
tlie  rare  material.     299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  302.  JuUa 
Mammcea.     304.  CaracaUa.     306.  Au- 
gustus, at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
for  the  cu-clet  romid  the  head.     The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Jiilius  Ctesar.     307. 
Septunius     Severus.      308.    Nero,     as 
Apollo.    311.  Otho.     350.  Livia  Dru- 
sUla,    4th    vdie    of    Augustus.      353. 
Jidia,  daughter  of  Titus.     357.  Anti- 
nous.     361.  Hadrian.     359.  Sabiaa  his 
wife.      383.  Bust  in   porphyry  of  the 
Emperor    Philip    the   Younger.     325. 
Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  hold- 
ing the  thimderbolt;  on  the  pedestal 
a  °bas-relief  of    Silenus  and    a    Faun. 
382,  384.    Two  unique  representations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.     389. 
Three  dancing  nymphs  round  a  column 
wliich  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautifid  sugar-candy  like  alabaster 
of  Orte.     393.  An  expressive  group  of 
]ialf- figures   of  an  aged   man   and  his 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato   and  Portia.      Of  the  mmierous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  arc 
scarcely  any  wliich   can  be   identified 
with  certainty. 

Cabinet  of  the  Masks   (9),  remark- 


able cliiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  iu 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  tliat  surro\mds 
them,  were  found  in  the  Tilla  Adriana  ; 
they  have  been  much  restored.  433. 
A  faim  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
place.  431.  Diana  Lucifera.  432,  444. 
2  good  bas-rehefs  of  the  Labovirs  of 
Hercules.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Ha- 
drian. 436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.  439.  A  Sella  halnearia  of  the 
same  material,  formerly  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  In  the  niches,  besides  the  satyr 
ah-eady  mentioned,  are  statues  of — 443. 
Adonis;  438.  Minerva;  442.  Ganymede; 
and  429.  Venus  coming  oiit  of  the  bath. 
Re-entering  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
from  its  centre  opens 


The  Kail  of  the  Pluses  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Corinthian    columns   in    grey 
gi-anite  found    in   the   Tdla   Adriana. 
Nearly  aU  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
The  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting fragments.    That  of  a  panther 
Avas  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
liead  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  GaUi- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lorium. 
Some  of  the  Hermes  of  the  plulosophcrs 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  then- 
names   inscribed  in  Greek  characters; 
they   are    highly   mterestmg    as    por- 
traits.    The  Muses  are  also  character- 
istic figm-es.   498.  Epiciu-us.   499.  Mel- 
pomene.   500.  Zeno.    502.Thaha.    503. 
iEscliines.     504.  Urania.    505.  Demos- 
thenes.    506.  Clio.     507.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.   509.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiades,  found  on  the  Ca>han.     511. 
Erato.  512.  Epimcnides.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates.    516.  Apollo  Musagatus. 
517.  Themistocles.      518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,     520.  Euterpe.    521.  Euri- 
pides.    523.  Aspasia,  with  the  name  : 
this   xmiquc    bust    was   foiuid   on   the 
site  of  Castnnn    Novum,  near  Civita 
Vecchia.    524.  Sappho.    525.  Pericles, 
very  fine  and  fidl  of  expression.     529. 
Bias.      530.    Lvcurgus.        531.    Peri- 
ander.     489,  497,  526,  and  527.  Fom- 
headless  Hermes,  bearing  the  names  of 
Thales,  Cleobulus,  Solon,  and  Psittacus. 
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Rotonda  or  Circular  Hall,  built  by 
Pius  VI.  from  tlie  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.     In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian.    It  stands  on  the  fine  mosaic 
pavement   found  at   OtricoU  in  1780, 
representing  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the 
centre,  with  the  battle  of  the  C<?ntaurs 
and  the  Lapitha; ;  ^vi-eaths  of  flowers 
and  fruit  and  groups  of  sirens,  all  in 
concentric  bands  around.    On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
found  in  Hadi-ian's  villa,  representing 
IVagcdy  and  Comedy.    Bound  the  hall 
are  statues   and  colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand  : — 539.    Jupiter,  foimd  at   Otri- 
coU, very  fine.      540.  The  Braschi  An- 
tinous,    a    colossal    statue,    found    at 
Santa   Maria  della  TiUa,  near   Pales- 
trina,  on  the  site  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
villas.      The     draper)^    is     a    modern 
adaptation,  and,  from  being  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  marble  full  of  spots, 
produces   a   disagreeable    effect.     Tliis 
statue  belonged  to  Duke  Braschi,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  for  12,000  scudi 
by  Grivgory  XVI.     The  bronze  statue 
of  Hercules,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
ancient  bronze  statues  that  exists,  and 
which  retains   a   considerable   portion 
of  its   gilding,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn    of  1864   in   making  excava- 
tions  for  the  foundation   of  the   Pal. 
Kighetti,  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey.     It    was  foimd    enclosed    in 
a    chamber   formed    of   marble   slabs, 
having  evidently  been  thus  hidden  for 
its  preservation.     Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  period  from  which  it  dates,  and 
its  merit   as  a  work  of  art;  to  us  it 
appears,  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
its   legs,  of  a  time  long  posterior  to 
that  of  Pompey,  and  to  date  probably 
from    the   Gladiatorial    school   of  the 
»^e  of  the  Antonines,  being  heavy  anil 
fc"^ir3e   in   its   proportions  ;    the   legs, 
w-Tiich    were   added   by  Tenerani,   are 
n^.X   calculated   to  add  to   its  artistic 
excellence  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
was  wanting,  has  also  been  restored. 
From   coins   of  the    Emperor  Maxi- 


mianus  found  with  it,  it  was  probably 
hidden  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror ;  it  was  removed  to  where  it  now 
stands  at  Easter,  1866,  having  been  piu*- 
chased  by  Pius  IX.  from  Sig.  Righetto 
for  a  sum  exceeding  10,000/.  sterling. 
5 11.  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.  542.  A  veiled 
figiu-e,  called  Augustus,  witli  a  cornu- 
copeia.  543.  Head  of  Hadiuan,  fovuid 
in  his  mausoleum,  a  work  of  very  fine 
sculpture,  perfectly  entire,  interesting 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  grand  intel- 
lectual head;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  that  stood  in  the  vestibule  of 
liis  tomb  (see  p.  70).  544.  Statue  of 
a  draped  female,  restored  as  Ceres. 
515.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinous,  from 
Hadrian's  villa.  546.  Heroic  statue 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  a  curious  bas- 
reUef  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Games 
in  the  Circus.  547.  The  Ocean,  by 
others  called  the  Sea  Divinity  Glaucus, 
a  colossal  hermes.  548.  Statue  of  Nerva. 
549.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis.  550. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  Barbe- 
rini  Juno,  of  excellent  sculptiu-e.  556. 
Bust  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  551. 
Busts.  Claudius,  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  and  554,  Jidia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept. 
Severus.  553.  Plotina.  552.  Juno 
Sospita,orLanuviana,with  the  goatskin, 
shield,  and  sandals.  Opening  out  of 
the  Rotonda  is  the 

Hall  of  the  G-reeJc  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  modem  doorways 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptian  sta- 
tues in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa  ;  they  serve  as  Car}"atides  to  sup- 
port the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics, 
with  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva 
in  the  centre,  found  amon^  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  la  Rufinella,  below  Tus- 
culiun.  The  principal  objects  in  this  hall 
are  the  2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
Egj'ptian  porphyry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  tlie  largest  ever  made 
out  of  that  material.  One  of  these 
(566)  is  the  SAECOPHAGrs  of  Con- 
STAUTIA,  the  daughter  of  Constantine, 
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found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the  emperor  near  the  ehnrch  of  S. 
Agnese  fiiori  le  Mura.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-rehefs  representing 
a  vintage,  a  Christian  as  well  as  a 
bacchanahan  emblem.  Coustantia  died 
A.D.  354,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculptm-e  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  is  evident  in  all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Const  antine, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  4th  century. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.  Sixtus  IV.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  idtunately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius   VI.  as  a  companion   to    the 

SAECOPHAaUS  OF  THE  ElIPEESS  HE- 
LENA, 589.  This  interestmg  sarco- 
phagus exliibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than  that  of  St.  Constantia  ;  it  is 
covered  ^vith  high-rehefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Constantiae  and  his 
mother ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Victoiy  and  festoons  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  was  foimd  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torre  Pig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius  IV. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
VI.  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta.  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  liigh- 
reliefs  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  its  re- 
storation required  the  labour  of  25 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  -the  great  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
s(nidi  —  very  nearly  20,000Z.  sterling. 
The  most  remaisljajjle  statues  in  this 
haU  are — 571.  Eufope  with  the  flute. 
572.  BustofDidius  JiUianius;  and  585. 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan  ;  597.  A 
veUed  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  582)  in  grey  granite  were 


foiuid  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious 
cippus,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
near  TivoU,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Nmnidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  Ids  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity  ;  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronoimced  to  be  an  absolute 
forger}'.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Polybius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibm*;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Polybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  sUghted.  As 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  by  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  where  this  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  Ins  48th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  monimient  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  in- 
scription : — SYPHAX  NTMIDIAE  EEX — A 
SCIPIONE  AFKC.  JUR.  BEL.  CAUSA. — 
ROM.  IN  TEIVaiPH.  SUJI.  0ENT7.  CAPTIVS 
PEEDrCTTJS. — IN  TIBITETINO  TEEEI  EE- 
LIGATTJ — STJAMQUE  SEEA^IT  V  IN  ANI 
EEVOL — SUPEEMAM  D  CLAUSIT — ETATIS 
ANN.  XLTII.  3I.V.I.D.XI.  CAPTIVITS  V, 
OBEUT  —  P.   C.  SCIPIO  CONDITO   SEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely-en- 
graved inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helena  of  her 
Thermae,  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
i-ecumbeut  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  ai-e  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo  :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gregoria-.o, 
bas-i-eUefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enthroned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Dacian  prisoner ;  .■?nd 
2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porpliyry. 

T/ie   Hall  of  the   Biga,   a   cii'cular 
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room,  80  called  fi-om  tli'e  ancient  chariot 
on  2  wlieels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  has  two 
liorses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receive  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  all 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  different  places  ;  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modem  additions.  In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta- 
tues of — 608.  The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with  the  name  in 
Greek  characters  engraved  on  the 
toga.  611.  Alcibiades,  vrith  his  foot 
resting  on  a  lielmet.  612.  Colossal 
statue  of  a  veiled  personage  in  tlie 
act  of  sacrificing.  614.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  609,  613,  617.  Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefs  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the  riders  and  drivers  being 
genii.  615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  disciis;  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  tlie  bronze  original  by  Xauky- 
des,  found  by  om*  countryman  Gavin 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus 
on  the  Yia  Appia  :  the  head  unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,  and  has  been 
re])laced  by  another,  however  antique. 
616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion. 

618.  A  repetition  of  the  Discobolus 
OF  Myron,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
■stands ;  found  at  the  Villa  Adriana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than    that    in    the    Palazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  cxirious  for  its  costume.  620. 
A  philosopher  holding  a  scroll — the 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sextus 
of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of  Plutarch. 
In  front  is  a  sarcophagus  with  the  race 
of  Pelops  and  CEnomaus  in  relief. 

Gallery  of  the  Candelabras,  a  fine 
hall  nearly  300  ft.  long,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  gallery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 


into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  alabaster 
from  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  se^■eral 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  scidp- 
tui'e,  it  contains  a  series  of  modern 
urns,  sculptured  in  dillerent  species  of 
porphyry  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  fi-om  the  harder  rocks 
used  by  the  ancients.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery  ■.—Rail  I.  —  Nos.  2  and  66, 
trunks  of  trees  with  birds'-nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,  amongst  others — 7.  a  verj' 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
52.  A  reciunbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine  green  basalt.  Hall  II. — 74.  A 
satyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.  81.  An  Ephcsian  Diana, 
from  the  Villa  Adriana.  82.  Sei)ulchral 
ui'u ;  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  by 
Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra.  84.  Iland- 
some  cineraiT  um  of  Titiis  Geminiu- 
Stella,  a  centurion.  90.  A  tassa  sups 
ported  by  3  kneeluig  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on  their  shoidders.  112. 
Sarcoijhagus  with  bas-rehefs  of  the 
stoiT  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodimia. 
Hah  III.  —All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  Via  Ardentina,  3  in. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dm-- 
ing  excavations  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Roman  viUa  which  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tam  Jfumasia  Procida,  of  the  time  of 
Commodus.  They  were  presented  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  Vatican,  with  the 
frescoes  of  Myn'ha,  Pasiphac,  &c.,  now 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  fonninga  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepise,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  &c.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus 
with  a  panther.  153.  Another  Bacchus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.  8 
small  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  wall. 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  Rail  IV.— 173. 
Sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
and  AJiadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca,  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
L  2 
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vase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  wbicli  is 
a  bas-relief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  lus  bark.  179.  A  large 
marble  vase,  also  upon  an  altar,  scidp- 
tured  with  vines  and  Bacchanahan 
subjects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
stroying the  children  of  Niobe.  208. 
Statue  called  the  young  MarceIIus,found 
at  Otricoli.  203.  An  Amorino.  Hall 
Y. —  222.  Statue  of  a  female  running, 
the  drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  figure  weai-ing  a  mask. 
Several  cippi  with  inscriptions.  Hall 
VI. — 250.  Vase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptime  and  sea-horses.  255.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
in  relief,  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  V.,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  mai'ble  lu-n  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  reUef. 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Kiobe. 
269.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

K,  The  ExRrscAX  MrsEtisr,  or  Mu- 
*seo  Gregoriano,  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  to  be  seen  every  day  except  Mon- 
days, from  10  till  2,  on  application  to 
the  Custode,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  houoiu-ed 
by  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  zeal  and  liberahty  with  wliicli 
he  added  these  vtiluable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasiu-es  accmnulated  in  the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of 
tliem  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps u'recovei'ably  lost,  if  Gregory  XVI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  tlie  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  scries 
of  13  rooms.  The  fii-st  contain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
cophagi with  recumbent  figm-cs,  and 
other  remains,  wliich  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  refeiTing  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  'Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 


Etriiria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 
First  Chamber,  or  Vestibule  (4). — In 
the  waUs  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
difiereut  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-lejigth  figures  in  terra- 
cotta foi-med  the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  ToscaneUa.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nenfro  (volcanic  tufa)  wei*e 
foinid  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  Vulci.  Second  Chamler.  —  This 
narrow  corridor  contains  two  large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  recumbent  bearded  figure  and 
its  bas-rehefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a  procession  of  musicians,  &c.,  the 
figm'es  of  which  have  been  painted 
red,  the  coloiu-  still  perfect :  the  other 
lai'ge  virn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting rehefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cineraryurns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urns  chiefly  fii'om  Volten-a  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figm-es  on  theu'hds,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popidar  my- 
thological scidptm-es  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  these 
urns  in  om*  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
Voltei-ra.  Third  Chamber.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  arc 
the  scries  of  small  hut  urns,  upon 
the  brackets  in  the  corners,  still  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters.  They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  fomid 
some  years  back  xmder  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  co;isidered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
liigh  antiquity,  they  are  extremely 
cm-ious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  difier- 
ing  from  all  other  sep\dchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcojiliagus  standuig  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarqiunii  in 
1834  ;  on  the  lid  is  a  male  beardless 
figiu'c  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Clytemnestra  and  Mg\n  - 
thus,  of  Orestes  j^ersecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  tlie  Theban   brothers,  and 
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of  Cljtemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon  ;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nefro ;  and  a  slab  of  traver- 
tine from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.  Fourth 
Chamber.  In  tlie  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  Tivoli,  elegantly  proportioned ;  it 
is  of  Koman  workmanship.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  a  terra-cotta 
urn  found  at  Toscanella  in  1834,  on 
the  cover  of  which  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
liis  feet ;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo  near  Tivoli;  several  small  urns  ; 
an  extensive  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
reUefs, representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, of  the  Roman  period,  amongst 
which  one  of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing  the  anomalous  classical 
monster;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  andprofiles,with  omamentedtiles, 
sepulcliral  friezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  vessels 
and  ornaments,  &c.  Fifth  Chamber  (o). 
This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain tlie  Yases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  Campania  contrasting  with  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  those  whicli  belong 
more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here  are 
lollected  the  light  yellow  vases,  witl^ 
])articoloured  griffins,  spliinxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin ; 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  Cervetri. 
In  another  part  we  see  the  piu'e  red 
vases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
))eriod  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manufacture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  reaUsed  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Yolterra,  and  the 
red   ones  of  Arezzo,   all    with  reliefs, 


may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Yulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  groimd,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infant  Bacchus  to 
Silenus ;  and  the  celebrated  Ponia- 
towski  vase  of  Triptolemus  sent  by 
Ceres  to  instruct  mankind  in  agricul- 
ture. In  a  comer  near  the  window  of 
the  first  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cury carrying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
'Punch.'  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
Grecia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Large 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
which  the  5  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Tlu-ee  of 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Yidci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  on  one  side,  Acliillcs  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modem  game  of 
inorra,  the  diniscatia  digitorium  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made ;  and,  on  the  other  .side. 
Castor  with  liis  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog ;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globidar  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chimaeras,  wild  boars,  lions,  ic,  and  the 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Ti'ojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patrodus  ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  Achilles ; 
on  the  opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a 
quadriga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
large  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino 
Belvidere  outside.  Along  tlie  walls 
are   arranged   some   of  tlie    very    fine 
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painted  Tases  of  the  collection  ;  in  3  of , 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphorae,  one 
from  Ruvo  ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  tliat  in 
the  central  niclie,  I'epresenting  a  meetmg 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minei-va  surrounded  bjthe  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Cycnus  and 
Hercules,  where  Minei-va  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.     UiffJith  Cham- 
ber :   Rail  of  the  Tazze  (8).      A  long 
gallery  containing   a  large  number  of 
vases   and   tazze   arranged  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Grtecia  and   among  the    Sabine   hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Yulci    and   Cervctri.      The   collection 
of  tazze   in    this   and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens   of  the  highest   rarity   and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
stu'passed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.     Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful liad  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.      The    subjects 
present  us   with   a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient   mythology ;    we  recognise 
most    of  the  deities  with    then'   sym- 
bols, many  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of   Thebes, 
the  labours  of   Hercules,  the    history 
of  Theseus,    gymnastic    exercises   and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions,  and  religious   rites.      The   col- 
lection  of  patera?  and  goblets,   found 
chiefly  at  Vulci,  is  pei'haps  unrivalled  ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  v.'ork  entitled  the  '  Museo 
Grregoriano.'    Some  of  these  paterae  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason  ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine;   another,  the 
infant  Mercury,  steahng  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  liim- 
self  to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing ;  a  third,  Ajax  bearhig  away 
the  body  of  Acliilles  ;   and    i\  fourth, 


Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  this  hall  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found  at 
Yulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  Troy, 
upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested  by 
Yenx;9,  whilst  Cupid  appears  be- 
tween them  as  a  winged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  on  which  the  warrior 
lets  fall  his  sword  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  Helen  flies  towards  a 
statue  of  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Gregory  XYI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
Cav.  Fabris,  the  late  Du-ector  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewelleiy. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  airested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Cervctri,  the  ancient 
Ctere,  in  the  sepvdchi'e  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Rego- 
Hni  and  General  Galassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  the  Regolini- 
Galassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
om'  accotmt  of  Cervetri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  ch-agons'  and 
Uons'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasm-es 
of  this  cliamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing  the  buUa, 
found  at  Tarquinii,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm ; — a  statue 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1835 ;  tlic  helmet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  very  beauti- 
ful cista  mistica,  found  at  Yulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite reliefs  representing  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's   toilette,  hair-pins, 
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rouge,  2  bone  romhs,  a  mirror,  now  pro- 
served  in  one  of  tlie  glass  cases  in  tlie 
recess  of  tlic  window,  &c. ; — a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  aji  owl 
iu  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  ; — several 
braziers  from  Yulei,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels  ; — a  statue  of  an  Amspcx, 
in  his  sacrificial  costimie,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber ; — a  war  chariot  of  Ro- 
man times,  foinid  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Yilla  of  tlio  Quintilii,  on  the 
Via  Appia;  it  is  elaborately  onia- 
meuted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
pole  and  wheels,  which  are  modern 
restorations,  it  is  so  perfect,  that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained. Bv  the  side  of  the  car  arc  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a  portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Yecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  tous;  itjiro- 
bably  belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  wliich 
existed  there ;  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  colossal 
marine  group.  An*angcd  round  the 
walls  are  several  circular  sliields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Kegolini-G-alassi 
tomb  Avith  the  objects  already  de- 
scribed; some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter; — another  shield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  though  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect ;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasses, 
greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  annour  ;  a 
very  curious  bronze  vizor ;  a  long  carved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  pitictts,  such  as  we 
sec  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  fans  : 
numerous  beaiitiful  candelabra,  of  great 
variety  of  fomi ;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  specchj,  or  mirrors,  many  of 
which  arc  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
eases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  cm-ious  collections  of  house- 
hold  utensils — flcsh-hooks,    cups,   cal- 


drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  furniture  richly  ornamented) 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  Crere ;  small  figvu-es  of  ani- 
mals; comic  masks;  strigils,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths  ;  hair-pins  ;  coins ; 
stamped  clay-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money ;  a  pair  of  jointed  clogs, 
the  frame- work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
hning,  found  at  Yulci ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  iu  interest,  an  Alphabet, 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  ai-ranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
seiwe  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.  This  i-emarkable  relic  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Csere  ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgie  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  its  anrange- 
ment,  and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  characters. 
Among  its  other  peeuharities,  the 
letters  H  and  Ci  are  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Jewellery  is  contained  in  a 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  wliich 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  vai-ied 
and  beautiful.  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  siu^rising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Regolmi- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  The  gold 
and  silver  fihgree  of  Genoa,  the 
chains  of  Yenice  and  Trichinopoly,  do 
not  siu-pass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  iu 
taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modem  Europe.  In  one  compart- 
ment are  \vreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  i\'y,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most  delicately  wrought.  In  other 
compartments  are  necklaces,  braceleti, 
earrings,  and  armlets   of   solid   gold. 
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in  every  Yariety  of  ]5attern  ;  many 
of  them  ave  elastic,  and  several  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 
or  coiled.  The  buUse,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  ai-e  of  large  size,  and 
elaborately  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
various  kinds  ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarabsei  set  on 
a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even  more 
varied  in  their  patterns ;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibvdae 
for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modern  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  deUcacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  wan-ior 
buried  in  the  sepulckre.  It  is  of  gold, 
■with  fibulse  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  sUver  articles  are  cu]3S 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reliefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "  Larthia " 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Ro- 
man bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  diu-ing  an  excavation 
at  wliich  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucep)halus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  foi-m  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  Tenth  Chamber.  A  passage 
containing  a  series  of  Roman  water-pipes 
in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, havmg  an  Etiiiscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
hand  ;  and  an  Etruscan  mm,  witli  an  in- 
scription, from  Vidci,  leads  us  to — E/e- 
venih  Chamber,  ov  of  the  Tombs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Vulci ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
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Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  tliis  volume. 
The  Vidci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  himtsmen  in  full  chace ; 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  thu'd  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest  ;  on  others  are  vai'ious 
dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
Caere ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  foi-m  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  vdih.  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus)  ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone ;  earthen  braziers  ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  scidpture  in 
marble  ;  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  305 
found  at  Vulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chamber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb ;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  lions  couchant  from 
Vulci.  It  is  divided  in  the  inte- 
rior into  2  vaulted  cells  with  3 
couches,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  wliile  on  the  walls  are  hung 
vases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera,  with  an  Eti'uscan  iuscriiDtion. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Heren- 
uii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular  bronze 
vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  by 
their  summits,  placed  over  this  case, 
was  found  in  the  Regolmi-Galassi  tomb 
at  Ccrvctri. 

The    Egyptian    Museum,   entered 
froni  the  Musco  Chiaramonti  and  Hall 
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of  the  Greek  Cross,  altlwugh  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  N.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  wus 
comnmenced  by  Pius  VII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  from  Andre  Gaddi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Capitohne  and  otqer 
museums  :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  Room. — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Room 
Several  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Room. 
— Surrounded  ■^^■itll  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  and  eartlien- 
ware  of  Egyptian  divinities.  Fourth 
Room. — The  smaller  Egvptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Room. — Egyptian  divinities, 
scarabsci,  &c.  Sixth  Room,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cycleof  the  Griardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mimimies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Room. — Smaller  Egj^jtian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Canopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Eiffhth  Room. — A  large  hall,  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  Roman  imita- 
tions of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Villa  Adriana. 
They  are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period :  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remai-k- 
able  is  tlie  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  Nile.  Ninth  Room — contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  cUvinities, 
cliiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Pasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Fontana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engraved  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centy.  B.C.  Tlie 
large  female  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of    Ehamses     II.    or     Sesostris.      In 


another  part  of  the  room  are  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife 
Arsinoe,  with  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  they  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Tenth  Room, 
oi)ening  near  the  Hall  of  tlie  Greek 
Cross. — 2  fine  munmiy-cases  in  green 
basalt,  and  -!•  richly  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Eeturuing  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
Candelabras,  described  at  p.  219,  we 
enter  that  of 

'IheArazzi  or  Tapestries  of  Raphael, 
which  are  arranged  in  3  halls,  preceding 
the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They  are  called 
Arazzi,  from  having  been  manufactured 
at  ^li-ras  in  France.  In  1515  and  tlie 
following  year  Raphael  designed  11 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  whicli 
Leo  X.  required  to  cover  tlie  walls 
of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These  car- 
toons wei'e  executed  by  Rapliael  hmiself, 
assisted  by  his  pu])il  Francesco  Penni ; 
the  English  traveller  will  scarcely  re- 
qufre  to  be  infonued  that  7  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  Tlie  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bernhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then 
resident  in  the  Low  Coimtries.  Ten 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  liistorv 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid  ;  the  11th,  o'f 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  for  the  altarpiece. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  was 

*  The  tapestries  of  this  second  series  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Francis  1.  of  France  to  decorate 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  on  tlie  occasion  of  tlie 
canonization  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola  in  1579. 
They  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Araxzi  della  Scuota  Ntiova,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  exclusively  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael :  as  at  present  arranged  the  tapestries  of 
both  series  are  mi.\ed  togi-ther. 

The  Arazzi  della  Sciwla  Vecchia,  exclusively 
from  Riiphael's  designs,  are— t.  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes ;  2.  Christ  delivering  the  Kevs 
to  St.  Peter ;  3.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  ;  "4. 
St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 
.5.  Death  of  Ananias;  6.  The  Conversion  of  St . 
J'anl;  7.  Klvmas  struck  Blind;  S,  St.  I'aul  ami 
r  3 
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executed  at  a  later  period,  by  G-iulio 
Koraano  and  others  of  Raphael's  pupils, 
but  only  ]iartially  fi'om  the  great  mas- 
ter's designs  :  they  represent  various 
events  in  the  life  of  Cln-ist,  and  souie 
among  the  number  are  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  first  scries,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  Dui-mg  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  JBom'bon,in  1527,tliese 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican  :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  -were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  tlie  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of  tliem  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  sjDecula- 
tion  fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  offered  to  sell  the  remainder ; 
wlieu  they  were  purchased  by  Pius  Til. 
in  1808.  During  the  siege  of  1849  they 
were  again  exposed  to  injiuy  from  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery.  Two  balls 
penetrated  the  gallei-y,  but  fortunately 
one  fell  on  the  floor,  and  tlie  other  at 
the  foot  of  the  "  Mu-aculous  Draught 
of  Fishes."  First  Series. — The  10  sub- 
jects of  this  series  have  suffered  greatly 
from  time,  and  are  much  faded,  but  the 
beauty  of  tlieir  composition  is  impei'ish- 
able,  and,  considering  the  difficidty  of 
the  material,  they  are  worked  with  siu*- 
prising  fidelity  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  First  Hall  of  the  Arazzi,  310  feet 
long,  preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Pius  VIII.,  are  the  following: 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias  ;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;   and  below,  tlie 


Barnabas  at  Lystta ;  9.  The  Preaching  of  St. 
J'aul  at  Athens;  10.  St.  Paul  In  Prison  at 
Pbilippi. 

The  Arazzi  della  Scuola  yuova,  by  I'aphael's 
pupils— 1.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  2. 
'I'lie  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  3.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi;  4.  The  Presentation  in  tlie 
Temple;  5.  The  Resurrection;  6.  Clirist  in 
Hades;  7.  Christ  at  Emmaus;  «.  The  Ascen- 
sion; 9.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  10. 
Religion,  Justice,  and  Brotherly  Love. 


flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494-,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  3.  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra  ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  5.  Our  Savioiu"  appearing 
in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Su])per  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  Nativity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  Christ  coming  out  of 
the  sepulchre.  12.  The  Light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles. 
13.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and 
below,  the  return  of  Card,  de'  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.  14.  Paul  in 
prison  at  Philippi  during  an  earth- 
quake, which  is  here  represented  by  a 
giant  in  a  cavern  beneath.  15.  An  al- 
legorical composition  representing  Re- 
ligion between  Justice  and  Motherly 
Love,  by  Van  Orley  and  other  pupds 
of  Raphael. 

A  second  Hall,  or  that  beyond  the 
Galleiy  of  Maps,  is  for  the  present 
closed  to  the  public,  but  may  be  seen 
on  application  to  the  custode  in  the 
Stanze  of  Raphael.  2.  Paul  heahng 
the  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  below, 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna.  3.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  in  3  portions, 
part  of  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 
4.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  ; 
and  below,  the  entrance  of  Card,  de' 
Medici  into  the  Conclave,  where  lie 
was  elected  Pope  Leo  X.  5.  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  6.  Elymas  struck 
blind ;  &.C. 

The  Qalhry  o/ il/iy^*.— This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geogi-aphical  maps  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  1572-1585,  by  the  Do- 
minican Friar  Ignazio  Danti,  afterwards 
Bisliop  of  Alatri.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  sliowing  the  geographical 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  period  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sida. 

Beyond  the  Gallery  of  Maps  and  the 
Second  Hall  of  the  Arazzi  is  a  series  of 
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Eoonis,  formerly  the  Pinacotheca,  but 
now  converted  into  reception  rooms 
where  the  Pope  gives  audience  to  ladies 
who  are  presented  to  his  Holiness  on 
Sundays.  One  of  these  apartments, 
with  heavy  panelled  ceilings  of  the 
time  of  Gregory  XIV.,  contains  modern 
paintings  of  little  merit ;  a  second  a 
series  of  Overbeck's  drawings  from  the 
life  of  Christ :  in  a  third  arc  a  number 
of  modem  paintings  used  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  canonization  of  saints 
by  Pius  IX.  The  walls  of  the  Great 
Hall  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Stanze  of  Eaphacl  have  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Podesti,  relative  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  great 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Pius 
IX.  On  one  side  is  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
other  the  history  of  this  singular 
dogma.  The  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  on  the  occasion  are 
the  principal  merit  of  these  paintings, 
such  as  Card.  Antonelli,  the  celebrated 
Father  PassagUa,  &c.  ;  as  works  of  art 
they  are  little  deserving  of  notice,  and 
present  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
works  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Roman 
school  in  the  4  HaUs  adjoining. 


-f-  Staxze  of  Raphael. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  opening 
out  of  the  second  range  of  Loggie. 
Before  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Bramantino,  II  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  Gatta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  halls.  They  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  task  \vhen  Ra- 
phael was  smnmoned  by  the  pope  ' 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
tlien  in  his  25th  year,  wliich  fixes  the  ! 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  wliich  i 
he  painted  here  was  the  Disputa,  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 


Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  by 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Raphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  aU  the  other  works  were  efiaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings  by  II 
Sodoma.  Raphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  pauit^r  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  thi-oughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  Ulustratiou  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Const  ant  uie.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  mtended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Chm-ch ;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  before 
Raphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figiu-es  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  they  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
duruig  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  de  Boiu-bon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
ccntiu'v  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta ;  but  the  smaller  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  principal  sub- 
jects were  so  much  obhterated  that  he 
found  it  necessarj-  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stanze  are  now  entered  (1866), 
on  public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of 
Raphael,  and  on  others  from  the  same 
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stairs  that  lead  from  the  Coiirts  of 
San  Damasso  to  the  Pinacoteca  by  the 
Loggia  of  Gregory  XIII.,  where  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  from  D  to  3 ;  a 
small  fee  wiU  be  expected.  The  order 
in  which  they  thus  stand  is — the  Sala 
di  Constantino,  the  S.  di  Ehodoro,  the 
S.  or  Camera  della  Segnatura,  and  the 
S.  del  Incendio  del  Borgo  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  for  the  yisitor  to  follow  the 
reverse  arrangement,  as  more  chrono- 
logical, although  not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  ah'eady  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stanza  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Eaphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo. — The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  nomphmentary  to  the  name  of  .the 
then  reigning  pontitf,LeoX.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  for  the  frescoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Raphael's  afiection  for  his  master 
woidd  not  allow  him  to  efl'ace  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Ahnighty  surrounded 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  ivalls  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  ^or^o,  representing  the 
destruction  of  tlie  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Citta  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  from  whom,  according 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  of 
"  Saxonum  vieus."  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Angli,t\\e  district  was  called  Burgus, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  care- 
lessness, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
'llie  Church  tradition  relates  that  the 


fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican,  when 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  its  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
tlie  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  fi'ont  of  the  old  basdica 
of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction  is  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitaries ; 
on  the  stejis  below,  tlie  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  thefr  outstretched  arms, 
in  the  act  of  imploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  A  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  sviccour.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  foi'ms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  1.  of  a  young  man 
carrying  off  his  father  recalls  the  story 
of  iEneas  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  Ascanius  and  Creusa.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  ol  Raphael :  the  group 
of  iEneas  was  coloured  by  Giulio 
Romano.  2.  Over  the  window,  the 
Justification  of  Leo  III  before  Charle- 
magne.— The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.  3.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  hy  Leo  III. :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  In- 
cendio, are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  as  almost  all  the  figures  in  the 
others  ai'e  likenesses  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  of 
Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia, 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine.    Tlie  chiaroscuro  sub- 
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jccts  of  this  chamber  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio  :  tliey  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  benefac- 
tors of  the  Church.  One  of  them  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  EngUsh  traveller  : 
it  bears  the  inscriptioi^,  Aistulphus  Eex 
si'b  Leone  IT'.  Pont.  Britanniam  Beato 
Fetro  vectigalem  facit.  Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  IV.  (845-857).  The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  liistorians 
who  regard  him  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  England  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  olfering 
in  a  cup  filled  witli  coin ;  the  other 
benefactors  are  Godefroy  de  Bouillod, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Lothaire,  and 
Charlemagne.  The  doors  and  tvindoio- 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  then-  elaborate  carvings  by  Giovanni 
Barile.  They  were  carefully  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII. , 
who  intended  to  use  them  as  models  for 
the  Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  partly  from  designs  of 
Raphael.  Of  the  intarsia  work,  by 
Era  Giovanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
vases  of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 
corners,  are  from  an  ancient  Roman 
villa. 

II.  The  Camera  della  Segnatura, 
or  delle  Scienze,  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  after  a  labour  of 
tlu-ee  years.  The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  pre- 
served them  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects painted  by  Raphael  are  the  cu'- 
cular  pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Virtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  then-  attributes  :  thus 
we  have  Theology  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
syas,  Philosopliy  and  the  Study  of  the 
Globe,   Justice  and   the  Judgment  of 


Solomon.  They  are  in  Raphael's 
second  manner.  The  walls  :  —  The 
four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  alle- 
gorical figures  on  the  roof,  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology , 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triiunphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.  Near 
them  are  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians and  divuies  ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Chiu-ch.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
several  interestuig  portraits  ;  Raphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  backgi-ound,  on  the  1. ;  near 
them,  the  figm-e  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Pramante ;  in 
tlie  rt.  corner  is  Dante  in  profile  crowned 
with  laui'el;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  Ou  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  immediately  behmd 
Dante,  in  a  black  cowl.  The  pope  in  front 
is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  the  Trinity, 
with  the  Vii'gin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
seutuig  pati'iarchs  and  the  evangehsts  ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangehsts  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
})Osition  are  3  chiaro-scuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  the  central  one  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Augustiii 
on  the  sea-shoi'e,  and  warning  him 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Foetry, 
represented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian 
poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  ])laying  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets ;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with   laurel.     Homer,  a  fine   inspired 
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figiu-e,  is  reciting,  whUe  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  liis  inspira- 
tions. Below  tliese,  and  ou  each  side 
of  the  window,  ai'e  the  lyric  poets  ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
wliich  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figm-e,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with 
Horace.  Close  by  are  Callimachus, 
Avith  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Near  this 
fresco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  Phi- 
losophy^  well  known  by  the  popidar  name 
of  the  "  School  of  Athens."  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  pliUosopliers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristiotle,  holding  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re- 
pi'esentative  of  the  speculative  school, 
is  pointing  towards  heaven ;  Aristotle, 
as  the  founder  of  the  etliical  and  phy- 
sical philosophy,  points  towards  the 
earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining 
his  doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the  philosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  1.  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
]unpedocles  and  other  followers  ;  one  of 
tliese  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale  :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
ot  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Raphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Juhus  II. 
On  the  rt., ,  Archimedes,  under  the 
likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometricarfigm'e  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration  :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.     Behind  this  group, 


in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  liolding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  otlier  a  teri'estrial  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  Geography :  they  are  botli  in 
the  act  of  addressing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  which  are  Raphael 
himself  and  his  master  Perugino. 
Between  tliis  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  sohtary  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  Tliis 
masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefuhiess  of  their  attitudes,  and 
tlieir  masterly  connexioi;  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  pictm-e.  The 
aiTangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period :  tliere  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Raphael,  altliough  a  very  young 
man,  was  well  versed  in  the  liistory  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Jidius  II.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  m  wliich  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ai'iosto  ou  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  original 
cartoon,  from  which  some  shght  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosial!  hbrary  at  Milan ;  some  of  the 
old  engi-avings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figm-es  to  correspond  with  that 
(Subject.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scm-os  underneath,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
represents  the  death  of  Archimedes 
wlide  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  a  corner  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence,  represented 
in  three  compartments :  in  the  fii'st 
over  the  window  are  three  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance;  the  first  has  two  faces, 
one  with  youtliful  features,  the  other 
with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  imdemeath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law ;  on  the 
other,  mider  Temperance,  Gregory  IX. 
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delivers  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Consistory,  in  allusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  etliics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II. ;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  after^vards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Faniese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

III.  Stanza  of  Jffeliodorus,  finished 
in  1.51 1 :  the  subjects  illustrate  tlie  tri- 
\imphs  of  the  Chiu-ch  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doctiines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  liistory  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the 
fierA-  Bush.  The  xcalls  :—\.  The  Ex- 
pulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  t/ie  Temple, 
taken  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
successful  efibrts  of  JuUus  II.  in  Hbc- 
rating  the  States  of  the  Church  from  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  power.  In  tlie 
foreground  is  Hehodorus  with  his  at- 
tendants in  the  act  of  bearmg  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  before 
the  "  horse  with  the  terrible  rider,"  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scoiu-ging  then) 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneatli  the  feet  of  tlie  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  temple.  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  1.  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
Julius  II.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries ;  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raphael's  designs  ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  "  Jo.  Petro  de  Fohcariis  Cre- 
Crenionen."  in  his  hand  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to  Julius  II.  "  Here," 
says  Lanzi,  "you  may  almost  fancy 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neigliing 


of  his  steed ;  while  m  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  wlio  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Heliodorus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humihty, 
and  every  passion  to  ■wliich  human  na- 
ture is  exposed."  The  whole  of  tliis  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  coloxiring :  in 
this  respect  the  Hehodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  finest  productions  in  the 
scries.  The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of  that  great  master,  with  a  grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.  2.  The  Miracle  of  Bolsena, 
illustrating  the  infaUibihty  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Chiu-ch  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.  Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regardhig  the  bleeduig 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment ; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Raf  Riario,  and  below  4  bearers  of  the 
Pope's  Sedia  Gestatoria,  witli  a  mascu- 
line-looking female,  evidently  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Raphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.  3.  S.  Leo  I.  preventing  At- 
tila'sentrance  to  Home,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
vara  in  1513,  in  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  AttUa 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
valry shrinking  in  terror  before  tlie 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
flying  in  amazement.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  his  court ; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
wdth  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.  Tlie 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  he  may 
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also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ant cardinals,  which  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
l^ainting  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Juhus  II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici.  On  the  1.  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback  :  the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perughio, 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Raphael  liim- 
self.  4.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardmal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spam,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Rarenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.  Over  the 
mndow,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle, who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
angel.  On  the  rt.  of  the  wmdow  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  arc  sleeping  on 
the  steps  ;  the  light,  as  iii  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 
wliich,  and  fi-om  the  moon  slihaing  in 
the  distance,  the  hght  of  the  gi'oup  is 
derived.  Vasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  pamted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  tliis  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  sub- 
jects allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X.  The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa's 
head  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 

IV.  Sola  of  Constantine. — Tliis  large 
hall  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  Raphael.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  di-awings,  and  had  begiui  to 
execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures  of 
Justitia  and  Mansuetudo,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  Avere  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  lie 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 


terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  Giuho  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.  The  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  estabUshment  of  the  Church, 
and  theu*  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  della  Francesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Ai-ezzo.  1.  The 
Defeat  of  Maxentius  hy  Constantine 
at  the  Milvian  Bridge, entirely  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giuho 
Romano  ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
ever  painted.  No  other  composition 
hy  Raphael  contams  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  powerful  and  vigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  wari-iors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencU  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  moment  when  Maxentius  in  his  re- 
treat is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine, whose  wliite  liorse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
is  gallantly  sustainmg  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
midtuous  scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  pecuharly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  ugly  dwarf  in  one  corner 
is  Gradasso  da  Norcia,  celebi'ated  in  the 
poetry  of  Berni.  The  coloiu'ing,  on  the 
whole,  is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giuho's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 
2,  The  Cross  appearing  to  Constan- 
tine while  addi-essing  his  ti'oops  prior 
to  the  battle.  This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series  :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.    In 
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tlie  background  are  several  ancient 
Roman  monuments  —  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
&c.  The  execution  of  tlus  subject  is 
by  Giulio  Romano.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  Canstanfine  by  St.  Silvester,  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
in  a  black  dress  wiWx  a  velvet  cap.  Tliis 
painting  contains  also  a  portrait  of 
Baldassare  Castiglionc,  di*essed  in  black, 
and  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
340  years  ago.  4.  Constantine's  dona- 
tion of  Borne  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
RaSaeUe  del  Colle,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  between  these 
4  large  paintings  are  said  to  be  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  chiaroscuro  subjects 
are  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  ;  the 
Triumph  of  Faith  on  the  roof  is  an 
inferior  work  by  Tommaso  Lauretti ; 
the  other  paintings  of  the  vault  are 
by  the  Zuccheri.  Diuing  the  siege 
of  Rome  in  1849  a  French  musket- 
ball  passed  througli  the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 
than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the  inscription,  "  SiXTCS  V.  Pont." 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  eh.  of  the 
Sciila  Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ; 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantino  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Anticamera  delle 
Stanze  (1),  or  Sala  degli  Chiaroscuri, 
originally  painted  by  Raphael :  the 
Apostles  are  by  Gr.  d'Udine,  but 
have  been  ruined  by  C.  Maratta's 
restorations ;  the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  school.  From  here 
open  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  on  one 
side,  and  the  Loggia  of  Raphael  on  tlie 
other ;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
pubhc,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze. 

Capella  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — Tliis 
little  chapel  is  interesting  in  the  liistory 
of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  da 


Fiesole.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  V.  as 
liis  private  chapel,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  is  probably  the  only 
decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  palace 
which  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  The  frescoes  represent  differ- 
ent events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are — First  or  Uppermost  Series  in  the 
Lunettes :  1.  The  Ordination  of  Ste- 
phen.   2.  Stephen  distributing  charity  ; 

3.  His  preaching,  a  beautifully  expres- 
sive composition ;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Coimcil  at  Jerusalem ;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution ;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr.  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  Sixtus  II.,  under  the 
Ukeness  of  Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope 
delivering  to  him  tlie  Church  treasures 
for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  3. 
Their  Distribution  by  St.    Lawrence; 

4.  The  Saint  can-ied  before  the  Prefect 
Decius ;  5.  His  Martyrdom,  a.d.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Chiu-ch,  two  of  whom, 
S.S.  Athanasius  and  Clu-ysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  obliterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored  ; 
on  the  roof  are  the  4  Evangelists  with 
their  symbols.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  LaTizi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Vasari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window ;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  German  artist 
then  residing  at  Rome,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Vatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chajiel  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VII. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius  II., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  com- 
pleted l)y  Raphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.     Thev  form  a  triple  portico,  of 
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wliieli   the   2   lower    stories   are    sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by 
columns.     The  only  part  painted    by 
Raphael  is   that  -wliicli  faces  the  city, 
on   the  middle  tier.     The    two    other 
sides  in   continuation  were  added  by 
Gregory  XIII.  and  liis  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.     The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  success.    The  vaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Leo  X.,  the  Medicean 
tricoloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and    the    oxen-yolce,    are   particulai'ly 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decorations. 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated 
frescoes  which  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  tlie   "  Loggia  of  Raphael."      It  is 
divided  off  into  13  arcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  ivova  the    designs  of  Raphael, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from    the     then    recently     discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Xothing   can   surpass   the    grace    and 
deUcacy  of  these  decorations :   figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectiu-al  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  dehghtful  foncy  ; 
and   though  seriously  injured    by  the 
troops  of  Charles  Y.  and  by   the   re- 
storations  of  Sebastiano  del   Piombo, 
they  are  fuU  of  interest.     Each  coved 
vault  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects  connected    with  some  particular 
epoch   of   Scripture   histoi-y,   executed 
from  Raphael's  designs  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Pieriuo  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle 
del    Colle.     There    are,   therefore,    52 
subjects  in   all.     Of  these,   -18,   being 
those   of  the    first    12  arcades,   repre- 
sent difierent  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;    the  last   4   are  taken    from 
the   New,   and    serve  to   connect   the 
typical   subjects   of  the  former   series 
with  tlie  establisliment  and  triumph  of 
1  lie  Cluirch,  represented  in  the  paintings 


of  the  adjoining  Stanze.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Ci'eation, 
and  end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing  order.  —  1.    The   Creation   of  the 
World,  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.     The  four  subjects 
consist   of — The   Separation   of  Light 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animals  ;  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-horned  rliino- 
cerus  have    been    introduced     2.  The 
history   of  Adam   and   Eve.     3.    The 
history  of  Noah.      These  2   compart- 
ments   are    by    Giiilio   Romano :   the 
Eve  in  the    Fall,   on    the   second,   is 
supposed    to    have   been    painted    by 
Raphael     himself.     4.    Abraham    and 
Lot ;    5.   Isaac ;    both    by    Francesco 
Penni.      6.    Jacob,    by    Pellegrino   da 
Modena.     7.  Joseph  ;  8.  Moses ;  both 
by  Giulio  Romano.     9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same   subject,  by  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.    10.  Joshua;  and  11.  David,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga.      12.   Solomon,   by 
Pellegrino  da  Modena.    13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Giulio  Romano.   Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposm-e  of  the 
gallery  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  almost  reduced  it  to  the   squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques  ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when   the  lustre   of   the   gilding,   the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilhance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with   amazement  as  at  a 
vision  of  Paradise.     Vasari  says  much 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a   more  beautiful   work."     The   other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautifid  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  continuation  of  the  New  Testament 
liistory,  painted  b}'  Sicciolante  da  Ser- 
moneta,  Tempesta,  Lorenzo  Sabbatini, 
,^'C.      Tlioso  in  the  gallery  forming  tlie 
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continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Kaphael, 
and  which  were  executed  in  tlie  time  of 
trregory  XIII.,  hare  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
vani :  the  3rd  portion,  next  the  Pope's 
apartments,  hitherto  neglected,  has 
been  painted  by  the  same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modern  pictorial  decoration 
in  Rome.  The  square  subjects,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  Prof.  Consoli ;  the  views  of  modem 
monuments  of  Rome  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  the  groups  of 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  the 
arabesque  ornaments,  entirely  from 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantovani.  Some  of  the 
carved  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  The  uppermost  Loggie, 
on  which  the  Pinacotheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
yil.  with  maps  and  landscapes  ;  that 
en  the  side  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  was 
restored  under  Gregory  XYI.,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  maps  of  European 
countries. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  except 
on  holidays,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  may,  however, 
be  seen  on  any  day  by  applying  to 
the  custodies,  who  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  Gallery  of  Pictures  every 
day  except  Monday.  To  see  the  statues 
by  torchlight  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consul  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  which  i.^; 
never  refused  ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  each  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  on  this  occasion  is  8  to 
10  scudi.  The  Swiss  guard  expect  1 
scudo,  and  the  wax  torches  which  ai'e 
required  cost  nearly  5  scudi  more.]  * 

*  These  excursions  are  best  arranged  at  Spit- 
h5vers and Piale's  libraries,  where  the  names  of 
persons  are  set  down,  until  a  sufficient  nnniber 
to  constitute  the  party  offers.  The  charge  for 
U  persons,  everything  included,  is  18  scudi, 
which  is  distributJed  in  fees  to  the  attendants, 
Swiss  Guards,  and  in  payment  for  the  wax 
torches.  The  excursion  embraces  all  the  halls 
except  those  of  the  Candelabra*,  the  Egyptian, 
ari'l  Ktmscan  Musenmo, 
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PiXACOTHECA,  OB  GaILERT  OF 
PiCTTJEES. 


Although  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures,  it 
has  more  real  treasures  of  art  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Commimion  of  St.  Jerome,  arc 
a  gallery  in  themselves ;  it  is  rather 
an  advantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  from  these  chefs- 
d'oeuvre.  The  collection,  which  wa;? 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small 
ill-lighted  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  has  been  removed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of 
the  palace  erected  by  Gregory  XIIL,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to  each. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  usefid  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
centurj',  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinacotheca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvre  ; 
and  oil  being  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  returned  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  PiusTIL,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and 
Canova,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 

Room  II. 

Leon,  da  Vinci. — (I.)  St.  Jerome, 
a  sketch. 

Perugino.  —  (II.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placidus,  and  Sta.  Flavia,  formerly  in 
the  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  de'  Casi- 
nensi  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  Louvre  by  the  French. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli. — (HI.)  A  predella 
with  the  miracles  of  St.  Hyaciiithue, 
consisting  of  several  subjects. 
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Rome, 


Plax  of  the  Pinacotheca  at  the  Vatican. 
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Great  Conrt  of  Palace. 


a.  Entrance. 

h  b.  Upper  Loggia  of  Palace. 

c.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome. 


d.  The  Madonna  da  Foligno. 

e.  The  Transfignration, 


EaphaeI*  —  (TV.)  The  Cliristian 
Mysteries  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision :  3  exquisite  little  subjects 
in  Raphael's  early  manner,  which 
originally  formed  the  predella  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (No.  XXVII.) 
in  the  3rd  room. 

Andrea  Mantegna. — (V.)  A  Pieta. 
an  excellent  and  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  master's  style,  formerly  in 
the  Aldrovandi  GaUery  at  Bologna. 

Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  —  (VI.) 
The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  re- 

*  We  have  adopted  throughout  these  Hand- 
books this  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great 
painter  in  preference  to  the  more  pretentious 
HalTaele,  adopted  by  many  modem  writers 
on  art;  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  own  language,  and  agrees  better  with 
that  adopted  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Um- 
brian  school  himself,  who  generally  subscribed 
himself  Kaphaello. — See  p.  305, 


presented  in  two  predella  pictures,  for- 
merly in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Perugia,  from  which  they  were  carried 
by  the  French  to  Paris,  where  the  third 
still  remains. 

F.  Francia.—(Jll)  Tlie  Virgin  and 
Cliild,  with  St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouched. 

Rap1iael.—(yi\l.)  The  3  Theological 
Virtues,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope, 
beautiful  cii-cular  medaUions,  with 
angels  ;  these  lovely  subjects  formed 
the  predella  to  Raphael's  ]iicture  of  the 
I  Entombment  now  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery (see  p.  278). 

Benvenvto  Garofalo. — (X.)  A  Holy 
\  Family ;    the  Virgin  and   Child ;    St. 
Joseph   and  St.    Catherine ;    formerly 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Capitol. 

Carlo  Crivelli.—iXl.)  One  of  the 
old  Venetian  masters.  Tlie  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen. 
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G-uercino. — (XII.)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Tlioiuas,  a  flue  composition ; 
the  head  of  tlie  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 

Munllo.—{XIY.)  The  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.— (XY.)  The  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  ^exandria  with  the 
Infant  Christ ;  a  lovely  picture.  Both 
these  paintings  were  presented  to  Pius 
IX.  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
lately  placed  in  tliis  room,  is  attributed 
to  the  same  master. 

Guercino.  —  (XVI.)  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  formerly  in  the  Capitoline 
Collection. 


Room  III. 

DomenicAirto.— (XVII.)  TheCOMMr- 
xiON  OF  St.  Jekome. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Coeli,  at  Rome,  but  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  placed 
the  picture  out  of  sight.  They  after- 
wards commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  known  tlie  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  in  the  world,  Raphael  and 
Domenichino.  To  liim  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  presei^ation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  scho"'. 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Girolamo  delhi  Carita, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  Paris.  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  sacrament  from 
St.  Epliraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 


in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek  Cluu'ch : 
the  deacon  bearing  the  sacramental 
chaUce  wears  the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels.  Santa  Paola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
saint.  The  Arab  in  a  turban  and  in 
the  background,  and  the  lion,  give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identify 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  The  landscape  seen  through  the 
arch  is  verj"  characteristic  of  Domeni- 
chino's  style  in  this  department  of  art. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
mscription  DoM :  ZiiirERirs  Bo'ON 
F.A.,  MDCxrr. 

Raphael. — (XVIII.)  The  Madonna 
da  Foligno,  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cceli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  delle  Contesse,  at 
Foligno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Raphael  was  engaged  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  Madonna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  smTOunded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Fohgno,  and 
secretary  of  Juhus  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  pauited.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.  In  the 
background  is  a  city  with  a  bomb  falling 
on  it — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 
the  siege  of  Foligno,  or  from  lightning. 
Tliis  picture  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character  :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  aU  the  reality 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspii-a- 
tious  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
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canvas  (liaving  been  originally  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  wlucli  it  was  a 
good  deal  injiu-ed,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  considerably  retouched  ;  in- 
deed, the  outstretched  arm  of  St. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
repainted. 


Haphael.  —  (XIX.)  The  Teansfi- 
'GUEATiON,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
pictui'c  of  the  immortal  master,  and 
justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Vasari  teUs  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
Avorks  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Ti-ansfigiu-atiou 
was  painted  for  the  cathedi-al  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giidio  de' 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  YII. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  over  the 
couch  on  which  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  befoi-e  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  iu  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece— 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on   those  forms  divine   that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth   and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." Rogers. 

For  several  years  this  picture  stood 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mont- 
orio,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 


to  produce  a  work  in  wliich  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afficted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
relief.  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  intended  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor;  the  3  apostles  ai-e  lying  on 
the  ground,  iinahle  to  bear  the  hght 
proceedmg  from  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air  with  Moses 
and  Ehjah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Cliristian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
is  a  representation  of  the  suli'erings  of 
humanity  :  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
apostles ;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac boy.  His  Umbs  are  fearfully 
convulsed,  and  every  coimtenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  "  in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affiiction 
of  a  beautifid  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  ever  conceived.  And 
yet  even  all  this  does  not  excite  our 
admu-ation  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  still 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Saviom", 
in  wliich  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  an*  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  wliich 
he  lavished  all  liis  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
llaphael."  The  figure  of  the  demoniac 
boy  is  said  to  have  been  finished  by 
Griuho  Romano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able pai't  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  under  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  LaAvrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  father 
Giuliano,  and  of  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 
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Titian.— (SX.)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  Angels  in  the  clouds, 
with  various  saints  underneath :  St . 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows  ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  lilr,  St. 
Nicholas, St.  Ambrose, and  St.  Catlierine 
of  Alexandi'iji.  The  coloui-ing  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &c.,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  efl'ect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  removed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  pictiu^  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titianus  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice. 

Gruercino. — St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 
recently  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  for  the 
gallery. 

Titian. — (XXI.)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— probably  A.  Gritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  .-Udrovandi  gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Antonio  JBuonnicino,  called  II  Moretto 
da  Brescia. — The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
maater. 

G^cmno.— (XXII.)  The  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuccini ;  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Convert  ite  in  the  Corso. 


Pinturicchio.—(XJLlll.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles 
and  other  saints  in  adoration,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Fratta  in  Perugia. 

Pertt^'no.— (XXIV.)  The  Resurrec- 
tion, painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de'  ConventuaU  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alarm  is  a  portrait  of 
Perugino,  painted  by  Raphael,   whom 


Perugino  has  represented  as  a  young 
soldier  asleep  on  the  rt. 

Criulio  Romano  and  il  Faltore  or 
F.  Penni—(XXY.)  The  Madonna  di 
Monte  Ziuce,  painted  for  the  convent  of 
Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Raphael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  miUtiphcity  of 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  liim  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which 
was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion. His  occupations  increasing,  he 
had  only  commenced  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition  sliortly  before  his 
death  :  it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  inferior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Giuho 
Romano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heavens,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Ai>ostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 

School  of  Perugino.— (XKTl.)  T/te 
Presepe — The  Adoration  :  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3  kings 
arriving  with  their  attendants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna ;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  kings  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Lo  Spagna.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallerj-,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  Presepe,  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino, Raphael,  and  Pinturicchio ;  it 
was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta 
near  Todi. 

Raphael.—{XX.Yll.)  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  ch.  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
dei  Cassinesi  at  Perugia.  It  is  one  of 
the  earhest  works  of  Raphael,  and  was 
executed  during  his  residence  at  Citta 
di  Castello.  Tiie  Virgin  and  the  Sa- 
viour are  throned  in  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
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struments,  and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  roimd  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out 
by  Pi-ancesco  Penui  in  the  picture  No. 
XXV.  The  Fredella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  is  preserved  in  room  II. 
(No.  IV.). 

Perugino.  —  (XXVIII.)  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  throned,  witli  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  S. 
Hei'colanus,  and  S.  Constantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia. 

Sassoferrato.—{XS.YS..)  The  Vii-gm 
and  Infant  Christ  seated  on  the  moon 
surrounded  by  augels. 

M.  A.  Caravacfffio.—iXKX.)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
religious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Rome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  tlie  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  or  da  Foligno,  a  large 
Gothic  altarpiece  in  several  compart- 
ments :  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  Saviour  m  the  centre ;  above 
an  Ecce  Homo,  with  Saints,  Angels, 
Cherubs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Chm-ch.  On  each 
side  are  full-length  figures  of  six  saints  ; 
wlulst  on  the  predeUa  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
Saints.  Pamted  in  14-16,  lately 
brought  here  from  the  Museum  at 
the  Lateran. 

Melozzo  da  .Fo;-Zl.— (XXXI.)  Sixtus 
IV.  giving  audience;  a  fresco  originally 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  h- 
brary,  and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  The 
figures  are  all  portraits,  and  are  fuU  of 
character:  the  2  figures  on  rt.  and 
near  the  pope  are  liis  2  nephews — 
Giidiano  della  Eovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Riario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the   centre,  the  kneeling   figure  is 


Platina,  Prefect  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  liistorian  of  the  popes. 
I}i  the  background  are  2  young  men — 
Giovanni  deUa  Rovere,  brother  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  blue 
dress,  Girolamo  Riario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
castle  of  Forli.  Tliis  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  Melozzo  was  indebted  for 
encouragement  and  patronage. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  another  Ancona  in  3 
compartments  ;  in  the  centre  the  Cru- 
cifixion with  the  3  Mai-ys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints  :  also  recently  removed 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 

Room  V. 

Valentin.— (XXXII.)  The  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinianus, 
an  imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupds,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

CmjcZo.— (XXXIII.)  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Guide's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  pamted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aiu-ora  in  the  Ros- 
pigliosi  Palace. 

jy.  Poitssln.—{XXXIY.)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.  It  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

£aroccio.—{XXX.Y.)  The  Annun- 
ciation, fi-equently  described  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  who  made 
himself  an  engravmg  of  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S. 
Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 
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Andrea  Saccfii.— (XXXYI.)  The 
miracle  of  St.  Gregon-  the  Great. 

^oroccw.— (XXXVII.)  The  Ecstasy 
of  S.  Michelina  is  considered  as  one 
of  Baroecio's  finest  works.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Pesai'o. 

Paolo  T'eroiiese.—  iXJOiXm.)  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantiuc,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cros.«. 

GHtWo.— (XXXIX.)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Cesare  da  Sesto. — (XL.)  The  Vu'gm 
enthroned,  called  The  Madonna  della 
Cintura,  between  S.  .John  and  S.  Au- 
gustin,  signed  and  dated  1521.  The 
expression  of  the  saints  is  very  fine. 

Correggio.  —  (XLI.)  Clirist  sitting 
on  tlie  clouds,  with  extended  arms, 
suiTounded  by  a  host  of  angels  : 
formerly  in  the  Marescalclii  Galleiy  at 
Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchl. — (XLII.)  S.  Eomu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glorj-  of  liis  new  order. 


Library. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  of 
tlie  Museum,  and  may  be  visited  every 
day  from  12  to  3,  on  giving  a  gratuity 
to  the  custode. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
liad  been  collected  in  the  Laterau 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
j>ersed  by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  imtil  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  library  is  cele- 


brated  by  Ariosto  and  by  Platuia,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
Tiie  present  buUding  was   erected   by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1588,  from  tlie  designs  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come  necessar}'  to  receive  the   collec- 
tions  made  by   his   immediate  prede- 
cessors,  and   particularly   by  Leo  X., 
who,  hke  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent,   had    sent  agents   into    distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.     Tlic 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from   the   close   of  tlie   16th  century, 
when   the   munificence   of    the   popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important   collections.      Tlie  first  was 
that   of  Fulvius  Urshius  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable    collections    of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  cliiefly  of  Palimpsests.     The 
Ubrary  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
whicli    8500   were    Latin,   and    2160 
Greek.     The  Palatuie  hbraiy,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  presented 
to    Gregoi-y    XV.    in    1621   by   duke 
MaximUian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession ;    it    contained   2388   MSS., 
1956   of  which   were   Latin,   and  432 
Greek.     In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
tlie  hbrary  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Fedcrigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  the  taking  of  Volterra 
in    1472   he   reserved   nothing   but    a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  o^vn  share  of  the 
spoil.      This    collection    enriched  the 
Vatican   with  1711    Greek  and   Latin 
MSS.      In  1690  the  Bibhotheca  Alcx- 
andi-ina,   the    collection    of    Christina 
queen   of  Sweden,    was  added  to   the 
library ;  it  comprehended  all  the  hte- 
rarv    treasures     taken    by   her  father 
Gusta\'us  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin 
and  190  Greek.     Clement  XI.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  s)>lendid  hbrary 
of    the    Ottobuoni  family,   containing 
3862  ilSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latin 
and  474  Greek.     About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  Ubrary  of  the   Marqms  Capponi. 
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The  last  addition  of  import ancc  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
veut  of  S.  BasiUo  at  G-rotta  Fcrrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  TIT.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manusci-ipts 
•which  had  been  plundered  fi'om  the 
Heidelberg  Ubrary  by  De  TOly.  A 
more  faTom-able  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  hare  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Chm-ch  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
■was  acknowledged  by  that  enhghtened 
and  virtuous  pontiif  on  aU  occasions  ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  uumediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  ^thiopic,  459 
Syriac,  64  Tvu-kish,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  Theamovmt  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Greek,  Latui,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  tmtU  the  addition  of 
the  librai'y  of  Count  Cicognara,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  fine  arts  and  their 
history,  and,  in  1855,  of  the  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 
and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  The  library  is  open  daily 
for  study  fi-om  9  in  the  moramg  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess, 
wliich  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues untU  Nov.  On  Tlim-.^days,  and 
on  numerous  feast-days,  it  is  always 
closed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  visitors,  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  eonsidt  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  Httle  available  for 
study ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  who  shows  the  hbraiy, 
for  a  party,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls. 


The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
funeral  rites  of  tlie  Egyptians  ;  and  two 
casts  of  coliunns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  libiarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Carduial 
Giustiuiani  is  by  Domenicliino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Carduial  Mai.  In  the  adjoining 
one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Scribes, 
round  wliich  sit  the  principal  Ubrarian 
and  assistants,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  Giovanni  da 
Yerona,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Paul  Brill  and  Marco  da  Faenza. 

The  Great  Rail,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists  ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  YI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls 
of  the  kind.  The  beautiful  marble  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
splendom"  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
paiated  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  MSS. ;  these  are  shut  witli 
closed  doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
walk  through  the  entu-e  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  have  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  fii-st  literary  trea- 
sures in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  several  valuable  modern 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  gi-anite, 
supjjorted  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier; 
a  beautiful  column  of  Oriental  alabas- 
tro  fiorito  ;  2  Candelabra  of  Sevres 
china  presented  to  Pius  YII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
manufactory  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles 
X. ;  a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Kussia,  and  a  veiy  large  speci- 
men of  the  same  valuable  matericJ  by 
Prince  DcmidolT;  two  handsome  vases 
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of  Meissen  porcelain,  with  views  of  the 
royal  residences  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in 
1860  ;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
made  in  Kome  from  a  block  presented 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  the  large 
vase  in  Sevres  porcelahi,  covered  with 
Christian  emblems  in  an  early  style, 
presented  by  tlie  present  Emperor  of 
tlie  French  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  a  beautiful  basin 
in  Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  from  tlie 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  diffei'cut 
councils  of  the  Chm-ch  ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into 
the  Archivio  Secreto  (12),  where  ai-e 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
witli  the  government  of  the  popes,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  &o.  The  door 
leading  into  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  intarsia-vi ork,  with  views  of 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  tlie  reign  of  Pius  IX. — the  Via- 
duct of  Lariccia,  the  Basihca  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  tabernacles  of  the  latter 
ch.  and  of  the  Lateran. 

The  Galleries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
contain  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
halls.  Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments  of  Rome  re- 
stored during  the  present  pontificate. 
On  the  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  is 
an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  siu-rounded 
with  a  square  portico ;  and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  Vatican 


obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  succeed 
5  other  halls  :  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  collection  ;  the  3 
Halls  (13,  14,  and  15  of  plan),  forming 
the  Museo  Crisfiauo,  foUow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
gems,  personal  ornaments,  instruments 
for  domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, chiefly  from  the  Catacombs ;  tlierc 
are  also  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  wliich  deserves  notice  a 
plunibattim,  or  copper  ball,  fdled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  cliain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  mart}  r 
in  his  tomb.  Among  the  other  objects 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  Chris- 
tian symbols,  cai-vings  in  ivory.  In  the 
press  marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptychon 
Rambouense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimen  of  Ita- 
lian art  of  the  9th  century ;  in  another 
a  fiine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  earhest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Beyond  tliis  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  del  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centy., 
the  oldest  being  of  a.d.  469 ;  on  the 
ceihng  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
byMengs.  The  room  (15)  that  follows 
contains  a  very  interestuig  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  mediaeval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  Russian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  Greek  cross.  Upon  a  column 
is  placed  a  large  gold  cross,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  recently  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  the  miniature  por- 
trait of  his  bare-legged  Majesty,  a 
friglitfully  ugly  old  man.  On  the  end 
wall  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  ci-ystal, 
with  tliree  medallions,  engraved  in  in- 
taglio, the  latter  with  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  They  were  executed 
by  a  certam  Valerius  of  Vicenza,  and 
added  to  the  Library  by  Pius  IX. 
Opening  out  of  the  hall  of  Christian 
paintings,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apart- 
ment of  2  rooms  (16),  very  handsomely 
restored.  The  first,  with  the  Samson 
slaying  the  PhiUstines,  and  carrying 
H  2 
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off  the  Gates  of  Gaza,  on  tlie  ceiling, 
painted  bj  Giiido,  is  specially  des- 
tined to  ancient  frescoes,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  the 
Nozze  Aldobrandini,  foimd  near  the 
Ai'ch  of  Gallienns,  in  1606.  It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  Till.,  and  has 
from  this  cu'cumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  YiUa  Aldobrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  \intil  the  disco- 
veries at  Hercidaneum  deprived  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
then*  study,  and  a  copy  by  Poussm 
is  preserved  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Al- 
though injui'ed  by  restoration,  it  was 
considered  so  valuable  in  1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
thui  by  Pius  VII.  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  "Winck- 
elmann,  the  Mai'riage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures  :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  richly-carved  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attu'cd  in  white  drapery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  wlio  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her ;  on  the  extreme  1. 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  cu'culai'  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  oifering.  Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  di-aped  female 
figm'e  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  shell.  On  the  rt. 
of  the  pictiu'e  is  a  group  of  3  figm-es 
standing  near  a  ti-ipod  :  one  holds  a 
tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commandmg 
personage,  wears  a  crown  ;  the  tliu'd  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  The 
bi'idegroom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thhig  he  had  ever 
seen.  "  His  brown  coloui'  gives  a 
singular  appeai-ance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  infiueuce  of  biu-ning  smis. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
makuig  the  just  medium  between 
strength  and  agihty ;  while  the  low 
sustainmg  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,   is    vvonderfiilly    conceived.      A 


pleasing  tone  of  purity  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanahan  offends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Musee 
JS^apoleou  III.,  formerly  in  the  Campana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  prmcipal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini. The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Race  of  Tigers,  Antelopes, 
and  Apes,  in  which  the  Egyptian  A.oiTX 
is  very  accm-ately  repi'esented;  all  these 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modem  Roman  races 
of  the  Corso  :  sis  figiires  of  Scylla, 
Phaedra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  villa  near 
Tor  ilaraneio  on  the  Via  Ardeatina: 
and  a  series  of  subjects  from  the 
Odyssey,  found  in  the  rums  of  a  Ro- 
man house  in  the  Via  Graziosa,  on  the 
Esquiline  ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Father  Matranga,  who  en- 
deavoiired  to  prove  that  the  building 
formed  pai-t  of  the  house  of  Livia.  The 
floor  of  this  room  has  inlaid  as  its 
pavement  an  ancient  mosaic,  from  a 
Roman  villa  near  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo.  Opening  out  of  the  room 
containing  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a 
smaller  one  containing  a  collection  of  iu- 
scri]Dtious  or  Sijna  Tei/idaria  stamped  on 
Roman  tiles  ;  some  Clu-istaiu  fi'escoes, 
I  the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
i  wldch  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  dove 
I  with  the  ohve-branch,  and  a  copy  of 
I  a  female  in  the  act  of  adoration  (an 
Orante),  fi-om  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Nereo.  The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. A  curile  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the  Lateran  Palace ;  and  a  Cibo- 
rium  in  La  Robbia  ware.  Returning 
to  the  gallei'y  of  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the  chapel  of 
Pius  v.,  is  a  fine  fuU-lengtli  portrait 
of  Pius  IX.,  painted  on  glass  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle  ;  and  in  cases  roimd  the 
walls,  portfolios  containing  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  His  Holiness  fi'om 
every  comer  of  the  Catholic  world  on 
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the  occasion  of  his  i-fecent  misfor- 
tunes ;  in  a  bag  ai-e  the  visiting  cards 
left  on  the  Pope  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V. 
is  a  series  of  several  chambers  culled 
the  Gabinetto  Borgia  (17),  contain- 
ing printed  books,  illustrated  works, 
the  library  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  purchased 
by  Pius  IX.  :  the  sculjiturcs  which 
were  formerly  here  have  been  removed 
to  the  Lateran  Museum.  These  cham- 
bers were  built  by  Alexander  YI., 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name ; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintings  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  will  be  shown  if  desired  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Libraiy ;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.  Chamber  I.,  remark- 
able for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with 
paintings  and  stuccoes  by  Giovanni 
da  Udiiie  and  Pierino  del  Vaga;  the 
planets  are  said  to  be  from  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael.  Chamber  II.,  the 
roof  painted  in  fresco  by  Pintii- 
ricchio.  In  the  lunettes  are  repre- 
sented the  Annunciation,  tlie  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Re- 
surrection (the  kneeling  figm-c  of  a  pope 
is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  VI.),  the 
Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Assumption.  Chamber  III., 
the  roof  jjainted  in  fresco  by  Pinturic- 
chio,  representing  St.  Catherine  before 
the  Emperor  Maximian  ;  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot  visiting  St.  Paultlie  Hermit ; 
the  Visitation  ;  the  Martvrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian  ;  Susanna  in  the  Bath ;  St. 
Barbara  flying  from  her  father.  Over 
one  of  the  doors  is  the  portrait  of 
Giuha  Farnese,  the  favourite  of  Alex-  ' 
ander  VI.,  as  the  Madonna.  Chamber  \ 
IV.,  painted  by  Pi ntti ricchio  with  alle-  ; 
gorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and  ' 
Sciences.  To  2  rooms  of  the  App. 
Borgia  have  been  removed  the  Collec- 
tion of  Coins  and  Medals,  which  was 
plundered  of  so  many  of  its  treasures 
by  one  of  its  own  curators  during  the  ! 
absence  of  the  Poi^e  in  1849.  The 
number  ascertained   to   be  mis<ing  is  '■ 


considerable.  Many  of  these  medals 
were  of  great  rarity ;  their  loss  was 
a  public  misfortune,  the  greater  part 
having  been  melted  down.  Some  were 
luiique  gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
period,  amongst  which  was  a  medal  of 
Antinous,  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  gold  wliich  had  been  handed  down 
fi-om  antiquity.  The  collection  is  now 
in  progress  of  arrangement  by  Professor 
Tessieri,  the  eminent  numismatist ; 
when  completed,  the  most  important 
specimens  will  be  exposed  to  the  public 


The  Gallery  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Libraiy,  contains  also  presses 
with  manuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  illustrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
VI.  and  Pius  VII.  It  is  separated  into 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
and  red  porphvrj-.  In  one — that  pre- 
ceding the  Museo  Profano  —  are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  human  figure 
with  a  lion's  headf  the  body  entwined 
with  a  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
columns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
figures,  in  high  reUef,  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  comer  of  the  Basihca  of  San  Marco 
at  Venice  ;  they  were  in  all  probabihty 
brought  from  the  East  diu-ing  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Museo 
Profano  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M.  Cristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library ;  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  small  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c.,  consisting  principally  of 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
some  antique  mosaics.  Tiie  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  having,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  found  attached  to  the  Clunstian 
sepidchrcs  in  the  catacombs :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury :  amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group    of  a   triumphal    car   drawn  liv 
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Ibui'  horses,  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  tlie  large  bas-rehef  of  Marcus 
Aiu-elius  on  the  stall's  of  the  Palazzo 
de'  Conservatori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modern  cameos  in  pietra- 
dvu'a  by  Girometti,  purchased  by  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  and  a  very  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  rehefs.  Two  works 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojans, 
have  recently  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tUes,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Cnesar's 
villa,  fomid  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship  ;  several  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Eoman  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasiu-es 
of  the  Ubrary  are  the  following  :— Tlie 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  or  JBible 
of  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century, 
in  Greek,  containmg  the  oldest  of  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  .  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  tlie  50  cojiies  procured 
at  Alexandi'ia  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantine,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  Tliis  most  important 
monument  of  biblical  hterature,  and 
which  had  remained  so  long  unedited, 
had  been  prmted  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral years  since,  but  scruples  had  arisen 
to  prevent  its  publication  until  lately, 
wlien  the  reignmg  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
interchct  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Vir- 
gil of  the  A'th  or  oth  century,  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Vu'- 
gil,  well  known  by  the  engravings  of 
Santo  Bartoli.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
centiuy,  with  miniatures.  These  ver- 
sions of  Virgil  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections  into  the  ducal 
library  of  Urbino  :  the  Terence  was  pre- 

*  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  antiquis- 
slmo  Codice  Vatiiano,  ed.  Angbi.us  JLmus 
S.R.E..  Card.,  Rome,!  857,  Spithovcr;  and  Novum 
Tcstamwitum,  Roma;,  is.iy,  Spitbcivcr. 


sented  to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.  Fragments 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  centiu-y.  The 
Cicero  de  Jlepuhlica,  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
under  a  version  of  St.  Augustin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psahns.  This  is  con- 
sidc)-ed  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  extant. 
The  Falimpsest  of  Livy,  lib.  93 ,  fi'om 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  Plutarch  fi-om  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Grotius.  The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  centm-y,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  Enghsh  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  library  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino.  A  Pliny,  with 
interestmgfiguresof animals.  'L\\eMeno- 
logia  GrcBca,  or  Greek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  centmy,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brUhantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basihcas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
Chiu'ch.  The  ILomilies  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus,  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  hbrary.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostle's,  wi'itten  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cjqjrus.  The  large  Sehrew  Bible,  in 
foho,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbhio,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
oflered  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  centiuy,  by  Nic- 
colo  da  Bologna.  The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Corcinus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully  written  and  illuminated 
by  Allavanti.  The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  7tli  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  muiiatiu-es  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.  The  Officium  Mor- 
tis, with  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
Codex  Mexicamis,  a  calendar  of  im- 
mense length.  The  dedication  copy  of 
the  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentormn 
adversus  Martinum  Ltitherum,  by 
Henry  VIII.,  printed  on  veUum  at 
Loudon  in  1521,  with  tlie  king's  signa- 
ture and  the  autograph  inscri]ition  on 
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the  last  page  but  one,  "Finis.    Ilenry 

Hex."  j 

' '  AiiRlorum  rex  Heuricus,  Leo  Decime,  lujttit. 
Hoc  opus  et  fiilei  teste  et  amicitic." 

2  Letters  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne 
Bohijn,  in  French  and  English.  The 
Dante  of  the  loth  ceutuiy,  with  minia- 
tures b\'  Griulio  Clovio.  The  Dante  del 
Boccaccio,  in  the  very  beautiful  writing 
of  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  to 
wliich  his  signature  as  Johannes  de 
Certaldo  is  aflixcd,  and  with  notes  said 
to  be  by  Petrarch  ;  the  poem  is  preceded 
by  Boccaccio' s  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
poot.  A  volume  of  Tasso's  Autographs, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  3  cantos 
of  tlie  Oerusalemme,  ^%Titten  m  liis  19th 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Essays  and 
Dialogues.  Petrarch's  Autographs,  in-  , 
eluding  the  Rime.  The  Latm  poem 
of  Donizo,  in  honour  of  the  Countess  \ 
Matilda,  with  a  full-length  portrait 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  and 
several  liistorical  miniatures  of  great 
interest ;  among  wliich  are  the  I'epent- ; 
auce  of  tlie  emperor  Henry  lY.,  liis 
absolution  by  Gregory  VII.,  &c.  The 
Lives  of  Duke  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. 
delta  Rovere,  by  Leoni,  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatures  by  Giuho  Clovio. 
Tlie  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  in  12  volumes. 
The  Treatise  of  the  Fmperor  Frederick 
II.  on  Hawking,  from  the  Heidelberg 
library.  Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Catechism,  translated  into  German  by 
Melanchthon,  1556.  The  most  interest- 
ing, to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
being  placed  in  2  liandsome  inlaid 
cabinets,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
library,  wliich  will  be  opened  by  the 
custode ;  to  examine  the  others  a  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
library  is  necessary. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics. — Persons 
who  have  admired  tbe  beautiful  mosaics 
of  vSt.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
leave  tlie  Vatican, -the  studi<">  in  which 


they  are  manufactm-ed.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  diflferent  tints  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
facture is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
as  is  generally  supposed :  great  know- 
ledge of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  wliich  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occu])ied  from  12  to  20 
years  in  their  execution ;  that  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  occupy  less  than  5  or 
6 ;  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the 
popes,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paid's,  can  seldom  be  completed 
in  less  than  12  months.  Visitors  are 
admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  ordei-, 
easily  procured  thi'ough  their  bankers  : 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is 
from  a  corridor  at  the  comer  of  the 
Court  of  S.  Damaso,  and  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican. — Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known: 
they  are  entered  from  the  further  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti.  The  fu'st  portion  is  that  called 
the  Giardino  delta  Pigna,  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Cliiara- 
monti,  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  the  Etioiscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library  :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4  fa9ades.  In  front  of  the  princi- 
pal fa9ade  is  a  large  semicircidar 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronze  jieacocks 
and  the  colossal  pigna  or  pine-cone, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of    Hadrian,   and    supposed    to    have 

,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  builduig. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  in  1709, 

j  and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
efiectual  attempt  of  Fontana  to  raise 

;  the  shaft,  which  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time.     It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on 

I  each  of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  repi'esent in ><  the  apotheoais 
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of  Antonimis  and  Faustina,  funeral 
games,  allegoi-ical  figiu-es  of  Konie,  and 
a  genius  holding  an  obelisk.  The  in- 
scription lias  been  already  quoted  iu  the 
account  of  the  colmnn  (p.  54) .  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Giardiuo  della  Pigna  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella,  so  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  pouit  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from  this 
terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Rome 
is  very  fine.  Several  veiy  ingenious 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  stand  on  a  circidar  space  to  admuv 
the  bronze  Pigna,  when  water  spouf  s 
from  invisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  liim  as  he  luipreparedly 
passes  down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  ])roperly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  buildmgs  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  liill,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
IV.  and  the  modern  fortified  enceinte  of 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensive, 
with  casmos,  formal  flower-gardens, 
long  alleys  bordered  \vitli  box  hedges, 
and  even  rides  where  the  pope  can  take 
liorse  exercise,  wliieh  com-t  etiquette 
would  not  permit  his  doing  outside  liis 
own  grounds.  No  order  to  visit  the 
gardens  is  necessary  ;  a  cou2:)le  of 
Ijavds  to  the  custode  will  be  the  best 
passport. 

The  Casino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pius 
IV.  from  the  designs  of  Puto  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  viUas  in 
Rome.  It  is  decorated  vrith  pamtings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautiful  foim- 
taiu  which  pom's  its  waters  into  a  basin 
of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  ridhig  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  interesting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  col- 
lected by  d'Agincoiu't  and  Canova.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  ]5ortion 
of  the  mediajval  waU  of  Leo  IV.  with 
two  fine  roimd  towers  is  s(ill  standing, 


beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban 
VlII.  extended  the  present  bastions.  It 
was  from  the  most  western  and  elevated 
pomt  of  the  latter,  which  enfilade 
the  post-road  from  Civita  Vecchia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  severe  and 
imexpected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Rome  in  April  1849. 

The  Pontifical  Armoury,  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  coutams  the  ii-ou 
armom-  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Rome  more  than  all 
the  attacks  of  the  bai-barians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  tlie 
Revival.  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
Ku'cherian  Museiun  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano. 


The  Capitol.     *f- 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  CapitoUne 
HUl  under  the  name  of  the  Piazza 
del  Campidofflio,  was  erected  by  Paul 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ai'a  Cceli  is  imposLug,although 
it  may  disappoint  om*  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  steps 
a  cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  staii-s  are  2 
Egj^Dtian  lions,  brought  here  by  Pius  IV. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacco.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
in  marble,  of  Castor  and  PoUux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  their  horses :  they 
were  fomid  in  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Xear 
these  are  the  celebrated  marble  seulp- 
tm-es  called  the  Tro])hies  of  Marius. 
We  have  ah'cady  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  the  description  of  the  ruius 
(p.  87)  near  whicli  they  were  disco- 
vered.   Their  style  sliows  that  they  are 
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imperial  work:*;  Wiiickclmaun  referred 
tlifcin  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and 
recent  antiquaries  have  even  assigned 
to  them  so  late  a  date  as  that  of 
^Vlexander  Severus.  Next  are  the  sta- 
tues of  Coustantine  and  his  son, 
found  in  his  baths  on  the  Qiiii-iiial. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Mil- 
liarium,  or  milestone,  which  marked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Via  Appia  :  it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  A^igna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modern 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva:  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,  is  that  which  stood  at  the 
7th  mile  on  the  same  road,  and  which 
was  brought  here  from  the  Giustiniani 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aiurelius.  lu  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Coustantine, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of 
art,  since  it  was  this  belief  wliicli 
presened  it  from  destruction.  Tlicre 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  where  it 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  was 
in  the  fore  court  in  fi-ont  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;  it  was  subsequently  placed  in 
front  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  1.538.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of 
IVajan.  It  is  the  only  ancient  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  which  has  been 
pi"esen-ed  entire,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence.  It  was  origuially 
gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  traces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's 
head.  The  admiration  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known ; 
it  is  related  that  he  said  to  the 
horse  "  Cammina,"  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.  So  higlily  is  it 
prized,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appomted  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  Cavallo.    A  bunch  of  flowers  is 


annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basihca  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  While  the 
statue  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in 
1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  festivities  on  the  elevation  of  Cola 
di  Eienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow 
out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the 
other. 

On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators ;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Musexun  of  the 
Capitol. 

Pax  ACE  OF  the  Sexatoe, 

Foimded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  tlie  ruius  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  fo9ade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonLse 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  staii-s. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  foimtain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues :  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Mmerva,  in  porphyry,  found  at 
Cori,  commonly  called  Rome  tri- 
umphant; the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modem :  the  2  others  are  colossa 
figures  of  the  Nile  and  tlie  Tiber, 
found  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  tliis  palace 
is  the  hall,  decorated  m  tlie  worst, 
taste  :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  d'-\jijou 
as  Senator  of  Rome  in  the  13tli  centy. 
In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  olGces  of 
the  Municipahty,  the  local  police  courts, 
the  apartments  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  and,  high  above  all,  the  re- 
cently constructed  Observatory  of  the 
Capitol .  From  near  this  we  may  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  instructive 
views  of  Rome,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  (p.  11).  The  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
M  3 
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captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  onlj'  to  annoimce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  openuig  of 
the  Carnival.  In  the  lower  floor, 
occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium,  are  several  fine  fragments  of 
ancient  Ai'chitecture  discovered  in  the 
subjacent  Forum,  and  lower  down  stUl 
the  passages  leading  to  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  substructions  of  the 
Capitol  and  of  the  Tabularium,  which 
well  deserve  a  visit.     (See  p.  21.) 

[The  museiun  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
(the  S.  P.  Q.  E.),  and  are  supported 
iVom  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
pubhc  on  Mondays  and  Thm-sdays, 
from  12  until  4  P.M.  until  May  1,  and 
afterwards  during  the  svmimer  months 
from  2|  to  Gh  P.^r.  Admission  at  other 
times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to 
the  cudiodes.'] 


Palaci;  of  the  Conseevatohs, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  ItaUans,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pictiu'cs,  the  Halls  of  the 
Consei-vators,  with  the  Bronze  Wolf 
and  the  Pasti  Consulai'cs.  Under  the 
arcade,  within  the  court,  on  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius 
Ctesar  (2  a)  ;  on  the  1.  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  h),  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
different  parts  of  the  com"t  are  several 
interesting  fi'agments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian  ;  the  massive  marble 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  cinerary 
urn  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Gcr- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Slauso- 
leiun  of  Augustus,  with  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription — OssA — AGRlPPiNiE. 
M.  Ageipp.e  F — Divi.  Aug.  Neptis. 
YxoEis. — Germanici  Cjesaeis. — Ma- 
TEis  C  C.?!SAEis  Aug  —  Germanici 
pRiNCiPis  ; — a  cavity  cut  in  it  sei-ved 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
Ruhiatella  de  gra)io,  as  it  is  styled 
in  Gothic  letters — in  the  middle  ages ; 


the  inscription  to  Agrippina  is  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused  the 
ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed  to 
the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the  place 
where  Tiberius  had  caused  them  to 
be  buried ; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column  in  red  porphya*y,  found  in  the 
basihca  of  Constantine.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
are  mterestmg  fragments ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitohne  by 
Lucidlus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  fomid  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 
of  Rome  Triumphant  (4  «),  and  on  its 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Ai'ch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captured 
province,  probably  Dacia ;  2  captive 
Numidian  kings,  in  grey  mai-ble ;  the 
group  of  the  lion  attacking  a  horse, 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  workmanship  and  for 
the  restorations  by  Michel  Angelo ;  a 
hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  supposed  to  be  portions  of  that 
of  Commodus. 

The  Protomoteca  (7),  a  suite  of  7 
rooms  presented  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  by  Leo  XII.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
personages,  including  those  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  interior  of  tjie 
Pantheon.  Boom.  I.  (a)  In  tliis  room 
are  placed  tlie  regidations  of  Pius 
VII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
served here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  native  celebrities,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Rome  to  the  honour  of  natiu-alised 
Italians,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Poiis- 
sin,  Raphael  Meugs,  Winkelmaun, 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  d'Agmcourt,  and 
Joseph  Suvec,  director  of  the  French 
Academy.  Room  II.  (h)  contains  busts 
of  celebrated  musical  composers  — 
Sacchini,  Zingarelli,  Corelli,  Palestrina, 
Pasiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  Ca)wva,  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
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Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 


1.  Kn  trance  from  I'iazza. 

2.  Lower  Corridor. 

:i.  Great  Court,    a.  Cippus  of  Agrippina. 
4  a.  Rome  Triumphant. 


5.  Stairs  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 

6  a,  b,  c,  d.  Bas-reliefs  of  II.  Aureliiis. 

1.  Rooms  of  Protomoteca. 


diiial  Consalvi.  Room  III.  (e),  or  the 
great  gallery,  has  the  busts  of  celebrated 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  scientific 
men  —  Marclii,  ilautegna,  Morgagui 
the  anatomist,  Donatello,  Giotto,  Fra 
Angehco,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Ma- 
sacfio,  Corcggio,  Palladio,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Tasso,  Co- 
lumbus, B.  Cellini,  Titian,  Michel 
Angelo,  Aldus  Manutius  ;  and  of  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  presented  by  her  col- 
lateral descendant,  the  present  Princess 
Torlonia  ;  Tasso,  Palladio,  Ariosto, 
Muratori,  Columbus,  Dante,    Galileo, 


Petrarca;  a  good  bust  of  Canova,  by 
Baruzzi ;  and  Leo  XII.  by  Fabris.  In 
Soom  IV.  ((I)  is  tlie  fine  bust  of  Pius 
VII.,  by  Canova,  and,  round  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  fi'om  the 
13th  to  tlie  16th  centui7— L.  da  Vinci, 
Braraante,  P.  Veronese,  Brunelleschi, 
N.  da  Pisa,  Orcagna,  L.  Ghiberti,  San 
Micliele,  Fra  Bartoloninieo,  L.  Sig- 
norelli,  A.  del  Sarto,  G.  Romano,  II 
I  Moretto  da  Brescia,  Flammio  ^'ac(\n, 
Baroncino,  Taddeo  Zucohero,  Polidoro 
di  Caravaggio,Garofalo,  D.  Ghirlandajo, 
Gio.  d'Udine,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Fred. 
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Ziicchero,  M.  A.  Raimoudi,  and  Miu*a- 
tori.  JRoom  Y.  (e)  Artists  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centiu-ies— M. 
Benefial,  An.  Caracci,  Doraenichmo, 
P.  da  Cortona,  Bracci  the  sculptor, 
Hapini,  Piekler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
R.  Stern  the  arcliitect,  Pu'anesi,  &e. 
JRoom  YI.  (/)  Men  of  eminence  in 
every  department- — Goldoni,  Ycniiti 
the  archaeologist,  Metastasio,  Giorgio 
Trissino,  AlMeri,  A.  Caro  (a  bust  pre- 
sented bj'  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
sliire),  Beccaria,  Yerri  the  author  of 
the  Notti  Romane,  Di  Cesaris  the 
poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated  printer, 
and  Tiraboschi.  Soom  YII.  (ff)  Tliis 
cltamber  contdins  a  monmnent  to 
Canova,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
above,  erected  by  Leo  XII.,  executed 
by  Fahris,  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Jimanuel  Phihbert  of  Savoy  by  Cauda. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
busts  were  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Canova,  others  by  the  families  of  the 
persons  represented,  and  a  few  by  pub- 
lic-spii'ited  benefactors. 

Re-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duihan 
Column  (c),  with  the  fi-agment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention  :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duihus,  a.tj.c.  492. 
On  the  stau'case  are  some  interesting 
bas-rehefs  :  that  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  bemg  here 
i-epresented  as  a  marsh :  it  is  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  tlie  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  bas-reliefs,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  tlie 
Empei'or  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  arc  not 


only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monxunents 
of  Rome  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  The  four  on  the  firs 
landing-place  represent  (6a)  Marcus 
Aurehus  sacrificing  before  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter  ;  (6i)  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome ;  (6c)  his  granting  peace  to  the 
Germans ;  and  (6c^)  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented with  globe  of  power  by  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Rome  :  these  foiu*  fhae 
reUefs  had  long  been  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum  ; 
the  other  two,  at  the  head  of  the  stau-s, 
representing  an  harangue  by  Marcxis 
Aurelius  (3a),  and  the  Apotlieosis  of 
Faustina  the  elder  (36),  were  taken 
fi'om  the  arch  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror and  to  Lucius  Yerus,  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Palazzo  Fiano,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  1563  by  Alexander  YII.  to 
widen  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
modern  city.  Of  the  others  which 
were  on  the  same  arch,  one  is  in 
possession  of  Duke  Torlonia. 


Halls  of  the  Conservatori,  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  at  all  times 
easily  obtained  by  a  smaU  fee  to  tlie 
custode. 


\st  Boom  (ya),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav.  cVArphio,  with  subjects  taken  fi'om 
the  history  of  the  Roman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  tlie 
Sabines,  Niima  Pompihus  sacrificing 
with  the  vestals,  battle  between  TuUus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yen,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Cm-iatii,  &c.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  veiT  poor  produc- 
tion by  G.  del  Duca),  of  Urban  YIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Algardi ;  medallions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland;  and  a  re- 
]iresentation  of  a  sturgeon  of  the  size 
beyond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiljer 
belong  to  the  Seiiatus  Populusque  Ro- 
niaiius. 
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Plan  of  the  Palace  of  thf.  Conservators — Upper  Floor. 


2.  stairs. 

3.  Upper  Corridor. 

4 .  5.  Rooms  leading  to  Picture  Gallery.        ^ 
6.  Landing-place,  with  Bas-reliefs  of  M.  A«- 

relius,  a,  b,  c,  d. 
1.  Halls  of  the  Conservators. 
7  a.  Great  Salone. 
7  b.  Hall  of  theCapitani. 

2nd  Soom,  Sala  dei  Capitani  (76), 
painted  by  Laureti,  with  subjects  from 
the  histoi-y  of  repubhcan  Home  :  Mu- 
tius  Sccevola  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  deatli,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Eegillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Roman  generals  in 
modem  times :  Marc  Antonio  Colonna, 
tlie  conqueror  of  tlie  Turks  at  Lepanto  ; 
Tommaso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders ;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brotlier  of  Urban  VIII. 

^rd  Room  (7c),  painted  in  fresco  by 


7  c.  Hall  of  the  Wolf. 

7  d.  Hall  of  the  Fasti  Consulares. 

7  e.  Hall  of  Audience. 

7/.  Hall  of  the  Throne. 

•Jh.  Chapel. 

7  i.  Hall  of  Archaic  Potterj',  Bronzes,  kc. 

8.  Passage  to  Picture  Gallery. 

9.  Passage  leading  to  Monte  Caprino. 

Laureti,  wrongly  attributed  to  Dan!- 
ele  da  Volterra,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
hall  contains  the  celebrated  Bronze  Wolf 
of  ihe  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  early  arts  and  history 
of  Italy. 

"  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
■Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
^V^lich  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorchd  hy  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And   thy  limbs  black  with   lightning— dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
forget  ?  "—Byri/ii.  ChiMe  Harold. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  ^^  ith 
a  i-ecital  of  the  controversies  to  which 
tliis  specimen  of  aucicnt  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identity  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diouy- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 
mann  and  later  antiquaries  confoimd 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
wliich  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  a  more 
remote  writer,  Fabius  Pictor,  by  Diony- 
sius,  was  an  ancient  work  of  bronze, 
standing  when  he  saw  it.  The  wolf 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  both  in  the  Cati- 
line orations  and  in  his  poem  on  the 
Consulate,  as  a  small  gilt  figm-e  of 
Eomidus  suckmg  the  teat  of  a  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  Capitol :  —  "  Tactus  est 
ille  etiam  qui  banc  vu'bem  condidit 
Romidus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lacteutem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis." — 
Catilm.,  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilduig,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fractm-e  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  lightning,  have  in- 
duced some  wi'iters  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  There  is  httle  doubt  of 
its  high  antiqiuty  :  the  workmanship 
is  manifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  t\\  ins  are  modem.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  wliich  it  was  chs- 
covered.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  oiu- 
limits  to  foUow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  Avdl  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  "it  is," 
he  says,  "  a  mere  conjecture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 


perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  Ughtning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  Avolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting rehcs  of  the  ancient  city,  aud 
is  certainly  the  figm-e,  if  not  the  veiy 
animal,  to  which  Yirgil  alludes  in  his 
beautifid  verses : — 

"  '  Geniinos  buic  ubera  circuin 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavldos  :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexani 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  liugua.'  " 
— ut'neid,  viii.  630. 

Among  other  objects  in  this  chamber 
the  following  are  worthy  of  notice: — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
ing a  thorn  fi-om  his  foot,  called  the  Shep- 
herd Martins ;  a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  with  the  eyes  iu  enamel ;  a 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  himself;  a  small 
marble  Diana  Triformis ;  a  bas-relief 
of  a  sarcophagus,  rejjresenting  the  gate 
of  Hades  with  2  genii  on  each  side,  not 
older  probably  than  the  4th  centxiry; 
and  an  interesting  bas-rehef,  represent- 
ing a  splendid  edifice  called  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  with  a  team  of  oxen  or 
buffaloes  drawing  a  vehicle  laden  with 
architectural  decorations.  The  pictm-e 
of  S.  Francesca  Eomana  on  the  wall  is 
a  good  work  by  KomaneUi ;  that  of  the 
Dead  Chi-ist  opposite  is  by  Cosimo 
Piazza. 

4:th  Room  (7d),  containing  the  cele- 
brated Fasti  Cons-ulares,  found  near  the 
three  columns  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica.  Theseinscriptionscon- 
tain  a  Hst  of  all  the  consids  and  pubhc 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustus :  they 
are  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  fragments  ;  but  they  are  still 
legible,  and  have  been  dlustrated  wath 
great  learning  by  the  late  Cav.  Bor- 
ghesi :  they  give  the  names  of  the 
consuls  from  A.u.c.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  imiformly  kept ;  after  a.u.c.  600 
(B.C.  143)  they  become  imperfect,  several 
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magistrates  after  that  time  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting records,  attributed  by  some 
to  Verrius  Flaccus,  were  discovered 
iu  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  they 
were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Michel 
Angelo  having  designed  the  arcliitec- 
tural  decorations  by  which  they  are 
suiTounded :  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  The  bust  of  Gabriele'  Faemos 
here  is  one  of  the  few  executed  by 
Micliel  Angelo.  There  is  a  fine  column 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 
of  Hadrian  in  the  centre  of  tliis  room. 
It  is  remarkable  mineralogically  from 
the  great  number  of  rolled  fragments 
of  red  granite  wliich  it  contains. 

oth  Room  (7e)  (Hall  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antico, 
called  on  no  authority  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  SaUust,  a  small  head  of  Isis  m 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  Bernini, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Kaphael, 
attributed  to  Giulio  Bomano.  There 
are  other  ancient  busts  in  this  room, 
called  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Diogenes, 
and  Sappho. 

&th,  the  Throne  Boom  (7/),  is  orna- 
mented with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  8  compartments.  The  walls 
are  hung  Avith  fadefl  tai)estry,  made  in 
the  hospital  of  San  ilichele  from  the 
designs  of  Rubens  and  Poussin.  The 
busts  in  the  corners  of  this  room  have 
had  the  names  of  ^\j'iadnc,  Poppa?a, 
wife  of  Nero,  &c.,  given  to  them. 

7th  Boom  (7g),  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  fi-om  the  histoiy  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Daniele  d/i  Volterra: 
here  are  kept  the  standard  measiu-cs 
of  modern  Eome. 

8/A  Boom  (7h),  a  chapel  containing 
on  the  1.  wall  a  fresco,  Madonna  and 
Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels  on 
either  side,  attributed  by  some  to 
Pinturicchio — more  probably  by  rin- 
aeffno :  the  4  Evangelists,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio ;    the    Almighty,   on    the 


roof,  by  the  School  of  the  Caracci; 
Sta.  Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Eustachius, 
and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni,by  Bomanelli. 
The  altar-picture,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
by  Avanzino  Nucci. 

7t.  Boom  of  early  Italian  pottery, 
chiefly  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  from 
Cen"etri,  Tarquinii,  Yeii,  &c.,  bronzes, 
ivories,  &c.,  formed  by  Sig.  CasteUani, 
the  celebrated  jeweller,  and  most  liber- 
ally bestowed  by  him  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum  of  his  native  city  in 
1867. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (4  and 
5)  leading  to  the  Picture  Gallery  arc 
placed  the  modern  Fasti  Consulares 
Capitolini,  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Roman  Conserva- 
tors, from  the  year  1540  to  the  pi-esent 
time ;  a  pedestal  (4a),  on  wliich  pro- 
bably stood  a  statue  of  Hach-ian,  with 
a  dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Magistri 
Ticorum  Urbis  of  the  14  Begiones  of 
Rome,  with  the  names  of  the  streets  of 
5  of  them,  the  i.,  x.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv. ; 
and  4  standard  measures  of  wine  and 
oil  iu  the  14th  centy. 

GaLLEET  of  PlClTKES. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
230  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards  the 
value  of  its  contents.  It  has  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  class.  It  was  foimded  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
open  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c.,  as 
the  Museum.  No  printed  catalogue 
being  yet  published,  we  annex  a  Ust  of 
all  the  paintings  worthy  of  notice. 

First  Boom. — 2,  Guido,  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Pai-adise.  6,  F.  Bo- 
manelli, Santa  Ceciha.  7,  Pietro  da 
Corlona,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9, 
Alhani,  A  Magdalene.  10,  L.  Gior- 
dano, AA'orshipping  the  Golden  Calf. 
18,  Gtiercino,  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
14,  y.  Poussin,  The  Triumjih  of  Flora 
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a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  iu  the 
Louvre.  16,  Guido,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  VoUerra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  Domeniehino,  Tlie  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  RomanelU,  David  with  the  licad  of 
Goliah.  23, 3£azzolino  da  Ferram,  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  Ag. 
Caracci,  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  painter's  sigua- 
tm-e.  27,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci, A  copy  of  Correggio's  pictiu-e  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  Gallery  at  Naples. 
30,  Alhani,  A  Holy  Family.  31,  Maria 
Suhleqras,  A  copy  in  miniatirre  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  33,  An.  Caracci,  Two 
Madonnas.  34,  Guercino,  The  Sibilla 
Peesica.  36,  F.  Ilola,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  29,  Dosso  Dossi.  Chiist  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Vrban  VIII. 
41,  Fonssin,  Orpheus.  42,  Palma  Vec- 
chio.  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari  {?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Giacomo  Bassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Eape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Lud. 
Caracci,  St.  Francis.  49,  DomenieJiino, 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Sandro  Botticelli,  A 
Virgui,  witli  SS.  Martin  and  IS'icholas. 

55,  Aff.  Caracci,  A  Holy  Family.     54, 

56,  Garofalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holy 
Family.  58,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Guido,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud.  Caracci,  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  62,  Scarsellino,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  Garofalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Giorgione,  Portraits.  76,  Pol. 
di  Caravaggio,  Meleager,  in  cliiaro- 
scuro.  78,  Francia,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master  ;  painted,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, in  1513,  for  Alberico  Mala- 
testa.  79, 87,  Gio.  Bellini,  S.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Ve- 
lasquez, His  own  portrait.  89,  Eomulus 
and  Eemus.  91,  Guido,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to  Paradise. 


Second  Room. — 94,  G.  Bassano,  The 
Forge  of  Yulcan.  97  and  99,  Guido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
fegna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  Fil.  Lippi, 
Clu'ist  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
DomenieJiino,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz- 
zolino  da  Ferrara,  The  Infant  Saviour 
100,  106,  Vantlylce,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Om-  Saviour.  109,  Guercino, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tintoretto, 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Guercino,  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  Bas- 
sano, Christ  driving  the  Dealers  fi'om 
the  Temple,  and  our  Saviour  crowned 
by  God  the  Father.  119,  122,  125, 
Liul.  Caracci,  St.  Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Francis.  124,  Titian, 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  the  painter's 
portrait  in  profile.  126,  Guercino,  St. 
Matthew.  127,  Perugino,  X  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  M.  Caravaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller. 131,  Guido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.  132, 136,  Gio.  Bellini,  Portraits, 
the  fu'st  supposed  to  be  his  own.  133 
and  135,  An.  Caracci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis  ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  liimself. 
137,  Domenichino,  Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.  139,  Gio.  Bellini,  St.  Ber- 
nard. 142,  Albani,  The  Nativity  of  the 
Vu-gin.  143,  GiJEECiNO,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol.  The  lower  part  of  tliis  large 
composition  represents  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  sliown  to 
Flaccus,  a  Roman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
liad  been  betrothed  :  in  the  upjier  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Petei-'s, 
wliere  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy 
in  mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
successfid  facsimiles  in  that  branch  of 
copying.  145,  146,  Cola  d'  Amatrice, 
(a  rare  master  at  Rome),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
147,  Andrea  Sacchi,  A  Holy  Family. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  and  Hope. 
154,  Id.,  The  Magdalene.  123,  Ga%t- 
denzio  Ferrari,  Tlie  Woman  taken  in 
AdiUtery.  150,  Giulio  Romano,  The 
Foniarina.    151,  Svarsellino,T\\e'F\\^\i 
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into  Egypt.  153,  Cav.  Arpino,  Diana. 
1.57,  GiuUo  Romano,  Judith.  159, 162, 
Teodone,  Two  jx'asants.  161,  161,  166, 
Garofalo,  Tlie  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory.  163, 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Christ  in  the  cradle. 
169,  Carlo  Cignanl,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  A  doubtful  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Cruido,  Small 
pictures  attributed  to.  176,  Tintoretto, 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  180,  Ti- 
tian(f),  Tlie  Woman  taken  in  Adid- 
tery.  188,  Giiido,  Eiu-opa.  189,  Scar- 
sellino.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  Fietro  da  Cortona,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.  193,  Ltid.  Caracci, 
Santa  Cecilia.  193,  F.  Veronese,  The 
Ascension.  196,  Giorgione,  A  Holv 
Family.  200  and  201,  Garofalo,  A 
Madonna  with  certain  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
203,  206,  Polemburff,  Landscapes.  208 
to  217,  G.  VanvitelU,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Eotto,  of  tlie  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Rome.  218, 
F.  Mola,  David  and  Nathan.  222, 
Basaano,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese, SS.  Mary  and  Anna  with  Angels. 
The  Rape  of  Europa,  a  repetition   of 


the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  228,  Lwca  Cambiasi,  A  V'irgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  tiie  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke's  ;  and  will  be  found  noticed 
at  2>.  305. 

Mrs£uir  of  the  Capitol. 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Consei-vators,  contains  the  Museo  Capi- 
toliiio,  or  Gallery  of  Sculptiu-e.  It  was 
begun  bj'  Clement  XII.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Leo 
XII.  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  vei-y  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  (6)  is  the  colossal 
i-ccumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marforio,  de- 
rived from  its  having  stood  in  tlie  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  repHes  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.     The   2  sarco- 
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1.  Portico,  on  Pi.izza. 

2.  Entrance  from  ditto 

3.  rx>wer  Corridor, 


4.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes. 

5.  Halls  of  Uie  Urns. 

0.  Hemin'olo  and  .Stafiip  of  Afarrnrio. 
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pliagi  on  cither  side  («,  b)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Licentius,  who  died 
A.D.  -1-06,  dimng  the  Considate  of 
Arcadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
longing to  the  public  orator  {EhcBtur 
Urbis),  Flavius  Magnus,  were  recently 
discovered  iinder  the  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  Ic  Miu-a.  Biult  into  the 
side  wall  are  cousidar  fasces  in  relief. 
In  the  Lower  Corridor  (3)  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  the  following  ob- 
jects : — 1.  Endymion  and  his  dog.  3. 
Colossal  statue  of  Minerva.  4.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Ilercides  with  the 
Hydra.  5.  Apollo.  6.  A  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  reliefs.  9.  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  Roman  province.  10.  Co- 
lossal head  of  Cybele,  found  at  Had- 
rian's villa.  21.  Colossal  statue  of 
Diana.  23.  Polyphemus.  24.'.  Mer- 
cm-y.  26.  Hadrian  in  sacrificial  cos- 
tiune,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Eotondo. 
29.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
Pyn-hus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine ;  the  ai-mour  elaborately  scidp- 
tured.  30.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydi'a. 
Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.  Thei-e  are 
several  fi'agments  of  the  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  fi'om  the  Temple  of 
Concord  in  this  vestibide,  which  will 
interest  the  architect,  from  the  elabo- 
rate manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  pedestals  supporting 
Nos.  15  and  16  found  near  the  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Csestius  (see  p.  69),  with  in- 
scriptions relative  to  its  erection,  with 
the  names  of  liis  heh's,  M.  Valerius, 
MessaUa  Corvinus,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
JiTuius  Silanus,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  histoiy.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  the  1.,  is  the 

Hall  of  the  Bronzes  (4). — Here  are 
preserved  most  of  the  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  tlie  Capitohne  collection.  In 
the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco- 
vered in  the  Trastevere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  from  the  same  lo- 
cahty ;  the  foot  of  a  male  statue  with 
(til  eliiborately  ornamented  sandal ;  an- 


other foot  (66)  of  a  colossal  statue  found 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cffistius,  and  sujjposcd  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage; 
the  statue  of  a  boy  (1),  called  one  of  the 
young  Camdli,  or  youthfiU  priests,  in- 
stituted by  Roiiudus;  a  bronze  vase  (2) 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio — tlie 
Greek  inscription  on  the  rim  states  that 
it  was  presented  by  Mitln-idates  King  of 
Poutus  to  a  Gymnasium  of  the  Eupa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  MiUiarum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  on  the  summit  of  his  column 
(p.  55),  and,  by  a  singular  error,  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror ;  the  origin  of  the  second  globe 
is  luiknowTi.  A  small  group  of  tho 
Diana  Triformis  (3).  On  the  waU  is  a 
tablet  having  engraved  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  liis  sons,  with  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror and  Caracalla ;  the  name  of  Geta 
has  been  effaced  on  it,  as  we  have 
seen  on  then-  arches.  Beyond  this,  2 
rooms,  4'  4",  in  which  are  arranged 
several  inscriptions  foi'ining  the  Sarti 
collection,  and  others  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations at  the  New  Cemetery  near 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multunammeea  (47),  the  head  and 
hands  in  bronze. 

Halls  of  tlie  Urns  (5, 5',  5"). — At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  ground  floor 
corridor  are  3  rooms,  containing  a  sei'ies 
of  Imperial  and  Consular  inscriptions, 
arranged  on  the  Avails,  doAvn  to  the 
I'eign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  intei-est- 
ing  specunens  of  ancient  sculpture.  In 
the  first  room  (5),  a  square  altar  of 
Greek  marble  (c),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-i-ehefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercides,  in  the  best  Greek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice;  upon 
it  is  a  good  bust  of  Hadi-ian.  In 
the  2nd  room  (5'),  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Sarcophagvs,  is  a  sarcophagus 
(c/)  discovered  some  years  since  near 
the  second  mile  on  the  Yia  Appia  ; 
the    bas-rclicf<    in   front    represent    a 
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combat  between  the  Grauls  and  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  former  are  repre- 
sented with  cords  round  their  necks,  as 
on  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  GauUsh  chief  in  the  foreground 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself  is  sup- 
])osed  to  be  Ancorestus,  defeated  in 
A.u.c.  417  by  the  Consul  Atilius  Regu- 
lus.  In  this  same  I'oom  is  a  sepul- 
chi-al  cippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  Statilius 
Aper,  measurer  of  the  publi<;  build- 
ings, with  reliefs  in  which  the  com- 
passes, the  plummet,  a  measure  of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 
profession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  that  the  ancient  Roman  foot, 
divided  into  16  parts,  was  not  quite 
12  EngUsh  inches  (11-59)  in  length.  A 
Milliarium,  marked  VII.,  of  the  reign 
of  Maxentius.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  a  series  of  inscriptions, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Nero  to 
Honorius  and  Valentinian.  In  the 
3rd  room  (5")  the  most  rcmai-kable  ob- 
ject is  the  Cue  sarcophagus  (7)  (e),  cele- 
brated for  its  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  liistory  of  Achilles  ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Acliilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Briseis, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad ;  on  the 
rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  1.  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
Chalcas,  whilst  ui  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Achilles  drawmg  his  sword  to 
avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  hhu, 
whilst  Uriseis  and  ^Mineiwa  persuade 
him  to  resheath  it ;  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  the 
end  sides  is  Achilles  with  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,  and  liis  departure  from 
Scyi'os ;  and  on  the  other  the  Greek 
chieftains  at  Troy  begging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  At  the  back 
but  more  roughly  executed,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  m-n  was  found  in  the 
tumidus  called  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  from  the  modern  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  BritishMu- 
seum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2   figures    on    the    lid    of   the    sarco- 


phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Mammsea  his  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  fi-om 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Costauza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  tliis  room.  A 
good  Roman  mosaic  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  allegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
quered by  Love.  Tlie  cii'cular  bas-re- 
lief, called  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  that 
hero,  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Am- 
hones  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  which 
explams  why  there  is  a  mediteval  mo- 
saic in  the  centre. 

Staircase  (7). — On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museimi  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Pianta  Capitolind,  the 
groimd-plan  of  ancient  Rome  en- 
graved on  marble,  found  beneath  the 
ch.  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Romidus  and 
Remus  (see  p.  42),  in  the  Roman 
Forum  :  its  date  cannot  be  earUer  than 
the  time  of  Septimius  Seveinis  or  Cara- 
calla,  as  sevei'al  of  the  edifices  erected 
by  these  emperors  are  marked  upon  it. 
These  fragments,  in  26  compartments, 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Roman  topo- 
grapher, and  have  more  than  once 
enabled  him  to  tlu-ow  light  on  disputed 
questions  connected  witli  tlie  position  of 
several  monuments.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  fi'agments  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey  ;  another  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  that  enclosure ;  a  thii-d 
of  the  BasUica  Ulpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  the 
names  annexed. 

The  Gallery  (8).— At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  are  2  finely -preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus.  The  walls  of  the 
gallery  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  Cohunbaria  on  the  Appian 
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7,  Stairs,  Pianta  Capitolina. 
r  8.  Upper  Corridor. 
'  9.  Hall  of  Dying  Gladiator. 

10.  Hall  oftlie  Faun. 

11.  Saloon. 

Way ;  mauy  of  wliich  are  very  eui'ious 
as  conveying  the  names  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  household  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  especially  the  desig- 
nation of  then*  occupations,  &c.  Among 
the  busts  and  statues  are  the  following  : 
— 2.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  5.  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral  relief :  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  act  of  making 
liis  will.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles,  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museiun  of  the 
Vatican.  16.  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 
cius.  17.  Cecrops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Nero.  20.  An  old  Bacchante.  21.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  23.  A  laughing  Bac- 
chus. 27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus, 
witli  bas-rehefs  of  the  Eape  of  Proser- 
pine. 29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  lU'n, 
with  7  iinely-sculptured  Cupids,  in  re- 
lief. 33.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
36.  A  Discobolus,  badly  restored,  as  a 
wounded  warrior.  37.  A  wine-vase, 
with  satyrs  and  bacchantes  in  low  re- 
lief,   38,  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  grand, 


12.  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men. 

13.  Hall  of  the  Emperors. 
11.  Reserved  Cabinet. 
15.  Hall  of  the  Doves. 


beautifid,  and  finely  i>rescrved.  40.  A 
statue  like  one  in  the  group  of  the  child- 
ren of  Niobe.  42.  The  Delia  YaUe  bust 
of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 

53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

54.  Bust  of  Antinous.  55.  Venus.  56. 
A  sitting  female;  the  drapeiy,  though 
coarsely  executed,  has  considerable 
grandeur  of  style.  57.  Hermes  of 
Jupiter  Aininon.  59.  Ceres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  witli  a  pan- 
ther. 64.  G-ood  statue  of  Jupiter,  witli 
the  eagle.  On  the  altar  underneatli  is 
a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the  vestal 
Quinctia.  65.  Jupiter  Serapis.  67. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in  alabaster. 
70.  Bust  of  Commodus,  young.  71.  Mi- 
nerva, found  at  Velletri.  73.  Silenus. 
74.  Domitius  jEnobarbus,  father  of 
Nero,  75.  Caracalla.  76.  The  fine 
marble  vase  wliich  formerly  gave  the 
name  of  "Hall  of  the  Vase"  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
foimdnear  the  tomb  of  Coceilia  Motella, 
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It  stands  on  a  circular  altar,  witli  bas- 
reliefs  of  12  divinities,  found  at  Net- 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etruscan  art,  and  by  otliers 
as  an  example  of  the  early  Greek  style. 
Tlie  divinitcs  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 1.  Jupiter;  2.  Juno  ; 
3.  Minerva ;  4.  Hercules  ;  5.  Apollo ; 
6.  Diana ;  7.  Mars ;  8.  "Venus ;  9. 
Vesta;  10.  Mcrcurv;  11.  Neptune; 
12.  Yulcan. 

Hall  of  the  Di/i)tg  Gladiator  (9). — 
Nearly  all  the  sculptiu-es  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1816.  Tiie  first 
is  the  celebrated  figm-e  fi'om  which  it 
derives  its  name  :  —  1.  The  Dying 
Gladiator  («).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaid, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  incursion  of  the  GaiUs  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  bas-rehef  on  the 
sarcophagus  found  on  the  Yia  Appia, 
and  noticed  at  p.  258,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
(he  office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon 
and  Mafiei  supposed  it  to  be  the  statue 
by  Cresilas,  the  contemporary  of  Phi- 
dias, wliich  Pliny  describes  as  "  a 
wounded  man  di/im/,  who  perfectly  ex- 
])ressed  how  nmch  life  was  remain- 
ing in  liim."  (N.  II.,  xxiv.  8,  §  74). 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and,  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's  description,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  copy.  The  rt. 
arm  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  have  been 
admirably  restored. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  He ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  briw 
Conscnt-s  to  death,  but  con(,"ers  agony, 
.\nd  his  c'.roopd  head  sinks  gradually  low    - 
And  through  his  side  the  ]a.st  drops,  ebbing 

slow  • 

I'rom  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  flrst  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhtmian  shout  which  hail'd  the 

wretch  who  won. 


He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
Ife  rcck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
Hut  where  his  rude  hut  bj'  the  JJanube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother—  he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood— shall  he  ex- 
pire. 
And  unavenged?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 
your  ire  I  "  Childe  Harold. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  most 
tragical  and  toucliing  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melanclioly  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetiy  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  Tlie 
forms  are  full,  roimd,  and  manly  ;  the 
visage  moiunifid;  the  lip  yielding  to 
tlie  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
litde  wTinkled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  tliick 
sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strength ;  the 
bodj-  large ;  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  by  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests ;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded ;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy 
here ;  not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
featiu'e  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  tlie  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  like  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  suigidar  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained  ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
fently  yielding,  bending  fi'om  languor, 
llie  knee  sinking  from  weakness,  and 
llv^  thigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  Tlie  forms  of  the  Dyhig 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  Ajiollo;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  was  fomid  among  the 
ruins  in  the   gardens   of  Sallust,  and 
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■was  for  some  time  in  the  galleiy  at 
the  Villa  Liidovisi ;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  Apollo  with  a  l^yre, 
or  the  Lycian  Apollo,  found  at  the  Sol- 
fatara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  3.  A 
Eoman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  her  hand.  4.  Bust 
of  Bacchus.  5.  The  Amazo>",  one  of 
tlie  grandest  figm-es  of  its  class — much 
finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Vatican. 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Cei'es,  knoT\ni 
as  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
Junius  Brutus.  10.  Isis,  called  also 
Electra  or  Pandora.  11.  Flora,  finely 
draped,  found  in  Hadrian's  rilla.  13, 
The  Antixofs  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beauty.  "In 
tlie  Antinous,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  \m- 
didating  the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
woidd  appear  as  a  gross  fault.  Evei-y 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful ;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsmess  ;  the  belly  long  and 
fiat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness  ;  the 
swell  of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm 
admu-able ;  the  limbs  finely  tapered ; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  sei-^ientine  curve 
arismg  from  an  accm-ate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natiu-al  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  tlie  many  joints  of 
those  parts."  Tlie  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  repetition  of  the  Fatjn  of  Praxi- 
teles. We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican  ;  this  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re- 
stored ;  it  was  found  in  the  Villa  d' 
Este  at  Tivoli.  16.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Atinia  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoiunus 
Pius,  vnXh.  the  attributes  of  Concordia, 
discovered  in  excavating  the  central 
Ely.  Stat,  on  the  Viminal.     It  stands 


upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercides. 
17.  A  good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at 
Civita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  ala- 
baster :  it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
rata,or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventinc,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 

Eall  of  the  Fmni  (10).— On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed \^'itll  part  of  the  Lex  Ecgia,  or 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate  conferring 
tlie  imperial  power  on  Vespasian.  On 
tliis  table  Cola  di  Kienzo  expounded 
to  liis  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  found 
near  tlie  Lateran.  The  rcHefs  on 
the  walls  occur  in  the  following 
order :  —  Four  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophagus,  representuig  Cu- 
pids employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
vintage.  1.  The  celebrated  Fann  (c) 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian's 
vUla,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculptm-e :  it 
stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serajjis. 
3,  Colossal  head  of  Hereides,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptmie.  6.  A  fine 
colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  liarbom-  of  Porto 
d'Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  ofl'erings  fi'om  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  15. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
natm-e,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Juno. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  but  ia- 
ferior  in  execution  ;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sar- 
cophagvs  (b),  with  bas-rehefs  of  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
among  which  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  representing  a  soldier 
draggiag  an  Amazon  from  her  horse, 
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while  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter- 
cedes for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxinan  in  his  lectures  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs  ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  ^mazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagiis  was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Via  CoUatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Roman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  scries  of  the  Sipna  T-.gu- 
laria,  or  private  marks  of  the  Roman 
brick-makers. 


i  (A),  iu  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum 
Boarium;  one  of  the  few  ancient  statut'^ 
in  which  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
altar  underneath  lias  in  front  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Fortune  or 
Abimdance.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Praefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 

,  31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
33.  A  hunter  with  a  hare,  foimd  near 

,  the   Porta   Latina.     34.    Harpocrates, 

]  with  his  finger  on  Ms  mouth,  found  at 

I  Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 


Tlie  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  with 
a  heavy  painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  sunk 
panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.). — 
The  2  fluted  columns  oiporiasant<t  mar- 
ble on  each  eideof  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  fotmd  near  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella.  The  2  Victories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XII.  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  MarcuB  AureUus  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are — 1.  Jupiter 
(/),  in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio.  2  and 
4.  The  beautiful  centaurs  in  bigio- 
morato  (ffff),  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome,  were 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  On  the 
base  are  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Papliia?  of  Aphrotlisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  infant  Her- 
ciUes,  in  green  basalt  (</),  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5.  JEsciUapius,  in  ttero  anfico 
(c),  on  a  circular  altar,  ^vith  reliefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzio.  6.  Roman  matron  (Juha 
Pis?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  S.Apollo 
with  a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
reUus. 10  and  25.  Amazons  womided. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Venus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  Tlie  Pythian  ApoUo.  3,  16.  | 
2  statues  of  Minerva  BeUica.  17.  Co-  i 
lossal  bust  of  Trajan  with  a  civic  crown.  | 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Female  statue  with  the 
head  of  Lucilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Ceprano.  j 
22.  A  Roman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius,  \ 
from  which  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of  i 
Canning  in  Palace  Yard.    24.  Hercules  ' 


Hall  of  niusfnous  Men  (12).— The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  are  the  follow- 
ins : — Frieze,  consisting  of  5  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
with  3  good  reliefs  of  trident  prows  of 
galley « and  other  naval  emblems.  Death 
of  Meleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
Calhope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment. Conveving  a  dead  body  to 
the  fmieral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso-antico.  A  bacchic 
scene,  with  the  name  of  the  scidptor 
Callimachus,  found  at  Orte.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  sitting 
statue  (i),  supposed  to  be  of  ilarcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conqueror  of 
Viridomar,  B.C.  222.  Round  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelves,  are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1.  Virgil,  very  doubtful ;  by 
some  called  Alexander  the  Great.  4,  5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Cameades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  Aspasia  (?).  13.  Ly- 
cias.  16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  colossal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.  19.  Theophrastus, 
colossal.  20.  Marcus  Aiu^lius.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales.  24. 
Asclepiades.  25.  Theon.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. 28.  Bust,  called  Alexander  the 
Great.  30.  Aristophanes  (?).  31,  32. 
Demosthenes.  33.  Pindar.  34.  Sopho- 
cles. 37.  Hippocrates.  38.  Aratus. 
39,  40.  Demooritus.  41,  42,  43.  Eiui- 
pides.  44,  45,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bido.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africantis, 
with  the  woimd  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefidly  worked  out.  51 .  Pompey . 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.   65.  Cleopatra.   57.  Lysias. 
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59.  Herodotus  (?),  acoording  to  some 
Ai-minius.  60.  Tlmcydides.  G2,  94. 
Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes  of 
Epiciu-us  and  Metrodorus.  65.  Pjtho- 
daris.  68,  69.  Masinissa.  70.  Antis- 
thenes.  72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cicero,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Asinius  PolHo.  76.  Terence  (very 
doubtfid),  rougldy  executed,  -vvith  a 
comic  mask  on  tlie  slioidder,  discovered 
on  the  Yia  Latina.  82.  iEschylus. 
There  are  several  heads  vphich  bear  the 
name  of  Plato,  but  they  ai*e  more  pro- 
bably busts  of  the  bearded  Bacchus. 

Kail  of  the  Umperors  (13).— On  the 
walls  are  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged 
in  the  following  order  :  —  Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  bas-relief  of  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Hesiod  Avith  a  Muse ;  the  2  latter  reliefs 
are  casts  fi'om  a  sarcophagus  in  Paris. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  A  bas-relief 
dedicated  by  a  freed  man  of  Marcus 
Aurehus  to  thcFoimtains  and  Nymphs: 
in  front  a  river-god,  with  a  group  of 
3  Nymphs,  similar  to  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Graces  in  the  Gallery  at 
Siena;  and  on  the  other  side,  Hylas 
carried  off  by  the  river-njnuplis.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  sitting 
Statue  {k)  of  Agrippina  the  elder,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  mother  of  Cahgula,  re- 
markable for  the  ease  of  the  position 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  ; 
archaeologists  are  not,  however,  agi-eed 
on  the  personage  whom  it  represents. 
Ai'ouud  the  room  are  arranged  83  busts 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  clu'onological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history ;  beneath  each  is 
affixed  the  name.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting: — 1.  Julius  Ca?sar. 
2.  Augustus.  3.  The  young  Marcel- 
lus  (?).  4,  5.  Tiberius.  6.  Drusus, 
his  brother.  7.  Urusus,  his  son.  8. 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 


mother  of  GemianicuS  and  Claudius, 
9.  Germanicus.  10.  His  wife,  Agrip- 
l)ina.  11.  Caligula,  in  green  basalt. 
12.  Claudius.  13.  Messalina,  the  fifth, 
and,  14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of 
Claudius.  15,  16.  Nero.  ^17.  Poppoea, 
his  wife.  18.  Galba.  19.  Otho.  20. 
Vitelhus.  21.  Vespasian.  22.  Titus. 
23.  JuUa,  his  daughter.  24.  Domitian. 
25.  Domitia  Longma.  26.  Nerva, 
supposed  to  be  modern  and  by  Algardi. 
27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  sister  Mai'ciana.  30.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  31, 32.  Hadrian.  33.  Julia 
Sabina,  his  -wife.  34.  ^lius  Csesar,  his 
adopted  son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius.  37. 
Annius  Yerus.  38.  Mai'cus  Aurelius. 
39.  Faustina,  his  wife.  41.  Lucius 
Verus.  42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  43. 
Commodus.  44.  Crispina,  his  wife. 
45.  Pertmax.  46.  Didius  Jidianus. 
48.  Pescennius  Niger.  49.  Clodius 
Albinus.  50,51.  Septimius  Severus.  52. 
His  wife,  Juha  Pia,  with  a  wig.  53. 
Caracalla.  54.  Geta.  55.  Macrinvxs. 
56.  Didumenianus.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 
Aunia  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Jidia 
Mfesa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Julia  Mammnea,  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maxuuus.  64.  Gordian 
the  elder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
66.  Pupienus.  67.  Balbmus.  68. 
Gordianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanus  Decius. 
71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72.  Hostihanus. 
73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75.  Yolusianus. 
76.  Gallienus.  77.  Salonina,  wife  of 
Gallienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  JuUan.  83, 
Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
extreme  degradation  wlucli  scidptui'e 
had  reached  in  the  5th  centy. 

The  Beserved  Cabinet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  public  days 
by  giving  a  panl  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess ;  is  in  Pentelic 
mai'ble ;  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
t  he  Yinjinal,  and  so  entu'e  that  the  only 
'  parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
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nose  and  one  of  the  finger^  Leda  and 
llie  Swan,  of  very  inferior  workman- 
sliijj ;  and  tlie  Cupid  and  Psyclic  found 
on  the  Aventinc,  two  graceful  figiu-es. 

The  Rail  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The  Iliac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of 
Troy,  with  the  deliverance  of  ^neas 
by  Stesichorus ;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  liistory  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana  of 
Ephesus,orMultimammea.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  reliefs, 
representing  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Platonists.  101. 
The  celebrated  Doves  of  Pliky,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  prc- 
seiTed  specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It 
represents  4  doves  drinking,  with  a 
beautiful  border  surrounding  tlic  com- 
position, and  is  fonned  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  that  ai-t  had  reached 
in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wondei-ful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head  ;  on  the 
Up  of  the  vessel  others  are  pliuiiing 
themselves.  "  Mirabilis  ibi  coluniba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alisc  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro."  It  was  found  in 
Villa  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchasetl 
by  Clement  XIII.  In  the  i-ecess  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  a  collection  of 
writing  stt/lex,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  cleaning  out  flie  iliglit  of  steps 
leading  from  the  Tabularium  of  the 
CajMtol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  23) ; 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidently  portraits,  several  of 
which  ai'c  finely  executed ;   and   upon 
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the  walls  above,  come  Pagan  and  early 
Clu-istiau  inscriptions. 

The  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol  (the 
entrance  is  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
descent  towards  the  Forum)  has  been 
recently  fitted  up  to  form  a  kind 
of  Arcliitectural  Museum.  It  con- 
tains several  fragments  discovered  in 
the  excavations  of  the  neighbouring 
Forum  and  Basilica  JuUa :  two  vei-y 
fine  specimens  from  the  Temples  of 
Vespasian  and  Minerva  Chalcidica  have 
been  placed  here,  and  restored  so  as  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  entablature 
and  fi-iczes  of  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the 
Eoman  Coruithian  style. 
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The  Lateea>". 


The  Latei'an  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
tlie  period  of  the  retui*n  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
goi-y  XI.  transferred  tlie  papal  residence 
to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  V.,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  Avas  converted  into  an  hospital  bv 
Innocent  XII.  iii  1693 ;  and  in  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XVI.,  as 
the  best  means  of  pi-eventing  the  build- 
ing from  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
room  could  not  be  found  at  the  Vatican, 
and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  general  public  and  on  fixed  days, 
but  a  paul  to  each  of  the  custodes 
(tlicre  are  2)  for  one  person,  and  double 
for  a  party,  will  procure  admission  at 
any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors  :  in  the  fonner  are  contained  the 
sculptiu-es,  in  tlie  latter  some  pamtings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  (A)  we  will 
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commence  our  visit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
through  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  without  being  responsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places  :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  aU  recent  discovei'ies  and 
acquisitions,  the  aiTaugement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  varymg. 

Room  1,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  fonnerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Gabinetto  Borgia  at  tlie  Vatican, 
and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  libraiy  of  Cardinal 


Mai  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-rehefs  here, 
among  wliich  deserve  to  be  noticed 
—  a  procession  of  Uctors  and  sena- 
tors, found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figm-e  of  that  Emperor ;  2 
boxers  in  liigh  relief,  called  Dares  and 
Entellus,  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
composition  discovered  near  the  arch 
of  Gallienus  ;  portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  histoi-y  of  Mars  and  Ehsca 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion  ; 
a  rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  figm-e  giving  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Pai'is ;  a  leave-taking 
between  a  soldier  and  his  wife  ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  infant  Bacchus ;  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Am'elius.  Room  2. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
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L.vrtKAX  VALACK  AND  MLSKL.M. 
Giomul  Boor. 

A,  rriucipal  entrance. 

B  B  B.  I'On-er  corridors  or  portica 

C.  Xorlli  entrance,  closed  up.  f 

0,  East  entrance. 

E,  Great  court. 

F,  Grand  staircase  leading  to  state  apartments. 

G,  Corridor  leading  to  Christian  Museum. 

ft,  Entrance  to  Christian  Museum. 

c  c  c  c,  Doors  opening  into  llnlls  of  SciUpturcs. 


Uall  of  Mosaic,    d,  Ancient  Mosaic  of  Boxers. 

„  Architectural  frapnents. 

„  Antique  Sculptiu'es  froniOstia  andVia  .Vjiiiia. 

„  the  Stapr. 

„  the  family  of  the  Cffisars,  from  Cer^-ctri. 

„  Sophocles  (o).    p,  Kailn. 

„  Neptimc  (7). 

„  Arehitectaral  Fraginenls. 

„  chiefly  Bas-reliefs.     (,  i>om   monument  of 

the  Aterii. 

„  Sundiy  Bas-reliefs  ond  unfinished  Statue. 

„  Sarcophagi. 

„  Bas-relief. 

„  the  Columns. 

16.  „  misccllneous  ;  Mosaic  of  .SUenui. 
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li-om  the  Appartamcnto  Borgia,  and 
consist  cliiefly  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  great  beauty  ;  portions 
of  frieze  wliich  belonged  to  the  Basi- 
lica Ulpia,  representing  arabesqui^s, 
with  children,  cliimreras,  giiffons,  &.C., 
are  beautifully  worked  out.  Room 
3,  Room  4.  Several  ancient  marbles, 
amongst  wliich  are  —  a  repetition  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles;  a  good  bust 
of  the  young  Tiberius ;  a  bas-relief 
of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias ;  statues  of  Mars  and  of  a  naked 
Germanicus ;  and  several  sepulchral 
cippi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  dur- 
ing the  recent  excavations  on  tlie  Via 
Appia  and  Ostia.  Crossing  the  gate- 
way are — Room  5,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble  ;  a  cow  of  the  short-homed  va- 
riety ;  a  group  of  Mithra,  found  near 
the  Lateran;  a  mutilated  female  figm-e 
seated  on  a  lynx,  the  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Daneker's  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther ;  a  good 
bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  four  sides,  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  Caius 
Manhus,  a  Censor  of  Caerse ;  it  was  found 
at  Cervetri :  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  tlie  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  Genii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying olf  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weeping 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended  :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  mucli  character 
in  the  different  groups ;  the  rehef  of 
n  bird  feeding  its  young,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  is  gracefid.  Room  6. 
Statues  of  several  members  of  the 
family  of  Augustus,  discovered  at  Cer- 
^etri,  the  ancient  Care,  in  1839,  by 
the  late  Sig.  Calabresc,  who,  after  the 
Marquis  Campana,  was  the  most  enter- 
prising excavator  at  that  iuterestmg 
locahty,  where  tliey  decorated  the 
theatre  of  the  Roman  Municipum,  now 
the  Vigna  de'  Agostiniani,  in  tlie  ruins 
of  which  they  were  found,  with  the 
dedicator}-  inscription  by  the  Senatls 
POPULUS,  QUE  Ceees  ;  'they  consist  of 
4  fuU-lengtli  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drusus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 


Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreatlis  of  oak-leaves — the  heads  and 
torsos  arc  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arras 
wanting  ;  2  statue's  in  armour  of  Ger- 
maniciis  and  Britannicus,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  annour  very  good ;  a  colos- 
sal head  of  Augustus  ;  a  bas-relief  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  3  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Yetulonia,  Vidci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  Vulcen{z.\\\. 
being  alone  wanting;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus ;  and  several  frag- 
ments of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Drusilla  and  Jidia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  Germanicus,  are  tlie 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  tliis 
room  were  found  at  Cei-vetri.     Room 

7.  Statue  of  Sophocles,  found  at  Ter- 
racina :  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
sculpture  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
very  sunilar  to  that  of  -Sschines  (mis- 
called Ai'istides)  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico  at  2s  aples.  In  another  room  of  the 
museum  have  been  placed  casts  of  these 
two  fine  statues  near  each  other.  A 
Dancing  Faun  foiuid  in  tlie  Via  di  S. 
Lucia  ill  Selce  on  the  Esquiluie ;  a  good 
female  draped  figiu-e ;  an  Apollino  from 
Cervetri.  On  a  jamb  of  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  next  room  has  been  placed  a 
curious  sepulchral  inscrijition  of  a  cer- 
tain Musicus  Scuranus,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Lyons  in  Gaid,  who,  having 
journeyed  to  Rome,  died  there;  after  the 
titles  of  their  master  follows  the  names 
of  16  ijcrsons  of  liis  suite,  with  the 
designation  of  their  offices,  such  as 
physician,  master  of  tlie  wardi-obe, 
cook,  &c. — qui  cum  eo  Romee  cum  de- 
cessit  fuerunf.  This  singidar  record 
was  found  over  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Vigna  Codini  on 
the  Via   Appia.     (See   p.  78.)     Room 

8.  A  statue  of  2s^eptune  from  Porto, 
the  legs  and  anns  restored  ;  bas-rehef, 
probably  representing  a  mask-shop, 
although  it  has  been  called  a  poet  im- 
mersed in  study  ;  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid 
discharging  his  arrow  at  Mars,  who 
drops  his  sword ;  and  several  unim- 
portant  busts.     Room  9.   Arehitectu- 
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1-al  fi-agment* ;  the  triangular  base  of  a 
liandsome  candelabrum  from  the  Fo- 
rum ;  2  columns,  covered  with  foliage 
ornaments.  Room  10.  Bas-rehefs  firom 
a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Aterii, 
discovered  in  IS+S  at  Cento  Celle,  on 
the  Yia  Labicana ;  amongst  which  are 
two  fragments,  one  representing  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  in  low  rehe^ 
with  a  crane  alongside  moved  bv  a 
tread-wheel  for  raising  stones,  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  arts  of 
the  ancients  ;  on  the  top  of  the  crane  is 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  palm-branches ; 
the  other  represents  several  monuments 
of  Rome,  amongst  which  an  arch  of 
Isis,  and  the  better-known  one  of  Titus, 
with  the  inscription,  Abccs  i>-  Sacba 
Ti'  SrsTMA.  Two  triiunphal  arches ; 
an  hexa^trle  Corinthian  temple,  with 
a  figure  of  Justice  under  the  portico, 
and  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  thun- 
der-bolts on  the  trmpanum,  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  that 


of  Jupiter  Stator,  situated  on  the 
Palatine;  in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  prettv  group  of  Cupid  on  a 
Dolphin;  2  good  busts  of  a  man 
and  wife  in  high  rehef — the  serpent  is 
probably  emblematical  of  the  man's 
professional  caUing.  Room  11. — Bas- 
reUef  of  Boxers  ;  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Midtimammsea ;  2  bas-rehefs  of  Pu- 
gilists, one  on  a  small  sepulchi-al  uni, 
and  another  of  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. Room  12.  3  large  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  the  Tigna  Lozzano  (see  p. 
77),  with  reUefs  representing  the 
slaughter  of  2fiobe  and  her  children ; 
the  historr  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  and  Gorgon  masks  ;  fragment 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olvm- 
pus  bv  the  Titans.  Room  13.  Sai-co- 
phagus  busts  in  liigh  rehef  of  five 
members  of  the  Furia  family,  lately 
discovered  on  the  Tia  Appia ;  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one   with   the  name  of 


B'  B'  B'.     Corridors,  wi'.h  Christian  inwriptions. 

a,  a.    Entrance  and  penagc  leading  to 
Collection*. 
E  E.     Copies  of  Paintings  in  the  Catacomb*. 

F.  Frescoes  of  Uth  centnrr. 

G.  Hall  of  the  Great  Moaic 
H.     Paintings. 


.1.  Ancient  Mosaics  and  Cartoons. 

K.  Paintings  by  Falcnerzano. 

L.  Tapcstnes. 

H  N  0.  Paintings. 

P.  Hall  of  Portraits  of  Emperors. 

Q.  Modeni  Terracotta  Busu  and  Statue*. 

R.  Archive*  of  the  Inquisitiea. 
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Dogmatius  on  its  pedestal ;  alto-relievo 
of  Ulpia  Epigoni,  with  a  strange  coiffure 
of  tlie  time  of  Titus ;  sepulchral  urn, 
with  recunibcut  figure  surroimded  by 
women  and  servants  bearing  the  viands 
for  a  banquet.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  tliis  room  is  the  unfinislied 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  found 
in  the  Via  dci  Coronari,  still  pre- 
serving the  sculptor's  points  to  guide 
the  workman  in  preparing  the  mar- 
ble for  tlie  artist's  finisliing  cliisel. 
Room  1-1.  2  fine  columns  of  unpo- 
lished Pavonazzetto  marble,  with  t!ie 
name  of  tlie  emperor  Hadrian  cut  on 
their  bases,  indicating  tlieii*  destina- 
tion, with  the  cubic  contents  of  each, 
— they  were  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Marmorata,  the  quay  on  the 
Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  where 
all  the  marble  arriving  at  Rome  was 
landed  in  ancient,  as  it  continues  to  be 
in  modern  times. 

In  two  rooms  (16,  17)  i-ecently 
opened  have  been  placed  several  mis- 
cellaneous objects,  the  most  interesting 
of  wliicli  is  a  niche  in  mosaic,  represent- 
ing Silenus  with  his  dog,  discovered  in 
the  Therma;  at  Ostia. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Pon- 
tifical Government,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engravings.* 

The  First-floor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

The  Cheistia>'  MrsEUM,  fovmded  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Padre  Marchi.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  from  the  rt.-hand  corner  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  or  lower  portico. 
Entering  the  Museum  by  a  corridor  {aa) 
— on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  medieval  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — that 

*  Monumenti  del  Museo  Lateranense,  descrittt 
(Hi  illustiMti  Ax  Iliiffaele  Garrucri.  2  vols.  fol. 
Koniu,  1861. 


leads  to  the  great  liall,  D,  now  formed 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  state  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  palace  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Latenm  basihca,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
otiier  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Y., 
painted  by  the  Zucclieros  andtheir  scl  lool, 
at  t)\e  bottom  of  the  stau's  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection, as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
disco^erefl  some  years  ago  under  the 
floor,  and  near  the  Confession  of  the 
BasiUca  of  iSt.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  in  orien- 
tal alabaster  (}5. 131).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  fi-om  the  last 
thii'd  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basilica 
was  re-erected  by  Theodosius,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sculptm-es.  In  the  centre  are 
two  unfinished  busts  in  rehef  of  its  once 
occupants  :  the  other  bas-reliefs  ai-e  also 
partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  ;  in  the  upper  one, 
on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figm-e  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  with  another  beliind 
and  a  third  in  front,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Trinity ;  the  Saviour  pre- 
senting the  figm'e  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Father ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; on  the  other  side  the  changing 
of  the  water  into  wine;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves ;  and  the  resvu-rec- 
tion  of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.  The  lower  range  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Cliild,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phi'ygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
offerings  ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  Uons,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  although  by  some  wi-iters  to  be  the 
emblem  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the 
arena.  The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 
a  porridge  pot,  being  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Bel  and  tlie  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.  The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Saviour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vo^ue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Hebrew  phy- 
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siognomies  which  we  meet  in  the  pur-  subterranean  recesses  of  the  cata- 
heus  of  the  Ghetto  and  of  our  own  |  combs.*  Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
Houndsditch;  and  lastof  all  Moses  strik-  hall,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  is  a  bas- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  fi-om  relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
the  spring.  The  other  principal  sarco-  from  a  chariot  di-a^ni  by  4  horses,  and 
phagi,  22  in  number,  are  arranged  on  leaving  his  cloak  to  EUas:  this  subject 
either  side  of  the  hall :  those  on  the  1.  is  considered  by  Chi'istian  archseologists 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  theu'  to  be  emblematical  of  Christ  trans- 
sciUptures,  wliich  represent  the  fi-e-  '  ferring  his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
quently  repeated  subjects  of  the  Good  Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 
Shepherd ;  the  Children  in  the  Fiery  gift  witla  great  veneration,  holding  forth 
Em-nace ;  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser-  a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
pent ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  ■  This  piece  of  scidpture,  wliich  formed 
Darnel  amidst  the  Lions;  Moses  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  con- 
.striking  the  Eock ;  the  Eestora- 1  sidered  to  date  fi'om  the  early  part 
tion  to  Life  of  Lazarus,  expressed  j  of  the  4th  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
by  a  male  figure  striking  a  dead  j  haU  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
body  with  a  wand ;  Jonah  thro^TX  litus,  which  has  been  removed  here  from 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an-  the  Vatican  Library  :  it  was  discovered 
other,  now  generally  considered  to  be  '  near  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
emblematical  of  martyi-dom,  and  show- 1  Mura,  and,  although  the  head  is  modern, 
ing  the  short  passage  the  sufferer  has  ,  it   is   perhaps   the  finest  specimen   of 


had  to  undergo  from  Ms  being  engulfed 
to  liis  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bhss,  represented  by  a  figiu-e  reclining 
luider  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  \ip  his  bed, 
&c.  One  of  the  interesting  sarcophagi 
is  covered  with  reliefs  of  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  thi'ee 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
front ;  on  the  two  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labanim  of  Constantine,  with 
figui-es  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.   The  lOtli  sarcophagus 


Chi'istian  sculpt  iu*e  handed  down  to  iis ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (a.d.  240).  On  one 
side  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Greek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  those  early  Cliristians,  deno- 
minated Quartadecbnani,  who  observed 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  tlie  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  the  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  B',  on  the 
walls  of  3  sides  of  wliich  are  now  ar- 


onl.  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  its  sculp-  ranged  the  early  Christian  inscriptions 
tures  ;  on  the  front  are  a  series  of  figures  :  discovered  chiefly  in  the  catacombs, 
lietween  columns — the  Saviour  in  the  j  commencing  with  tlioso  of  wliich  the 
centre,  the  Sacrifice  by  Abraham  and  ;  dates  can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the 
the  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus,  with  names  of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  oflice 
the  ordinary  early  Clu-istian  emblems  at  the  time  engraved  upon  them ;  the 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious    oldest  inscription  hi   this  series  is  of 


representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinaiy  dweUuigs  [ 
■^^■ith  glass  windows  :  it  is  under  a  canopy 
or  tabernacle,  supported  by  2  beautiful  | 
torse  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  tlie  early 
basilicas,  for  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  inform  our  readers  that  most  of 
those  in  tliis  museum  were  so  situated, 
plthough  a  few  were  discovered  in  the 


the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.   71 ;  but   very  great 

*  In  the  early  times  of  Cbristianity  no  hu- 
man remains  except  tliose  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  the  tombs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraportici.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  columns  of 
the  interior  nearest  to  the  cntran;e.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  of  burial  in  churches,  took  place  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period. 
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doubts  exist  of  its  being  of  Christian  I  of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
origin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  locaUty    cent.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 


and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it 
was  discovered.    Between  tlxis  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.     One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Po[}e  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), whicli  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  t)ie  basilicas,   and  which  we   shall 
find   in    the   subterranean   cemeteries : 
that  in   praise   of  a  certain   Projecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to   the   ilartyr 
Liberalis,    is   curious ;     it    was    found 
on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Martuio 
ai  Monti.     Projecta  was  the  daughter 
of    Floras,    and   cUed   at    the   age   of 
16,  in  the  consulate  of  Fl.  Merobaudes 
and    Fl.  Satuniinus    (a.d.  383).     All 
the    inscriptions     in    the    first    seven 
compartments   can    have    an   approxi- 
mate date  assigned  to  them ;  tliose  iu 
the  remaining    17  belong  to   chffeivut 
times,  from  the  3rd  to  the  end  of  the 
6tli  centuries.     They  have   been  care- 
fully classed  by  Cavaliere  de'  Eossi,  and 
relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
to  matters  connected- with  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to   the   difierent   ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Cavahere  de'  Rossi  is  now  engaged  on  a 
voluminous  work  descriptive  of  these 
memorials,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
publication   on    Pagan   and   Clu-istian 
epigraphy,  under  the   auspices  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Pius   IX.     Out 
of  a  comer  of  this  corridor  we  enter 
a  suite  of  3  rooms  formed  by  closing 
up  the  arches  of  one  side  of  the  fine 
portico      of    Fontaua :     in    the     two 
first  (E)  are  arranged  a  series  of  accu- 
rate copies  of  some  of  the  most  inx- 
portant  paintmgs   in    the    catacombs, 
prepared    for    Marchi's     impubhshed 
work.     One  of  these  cartoons  contains 
3    subjects    of  the   Adoration    of  the 
ilagi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Xcreus  ed 
Achillcus,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  (seep.  350).   In  the 


tlie  Cosiraatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
ments, at  the  X.E.  comer  of  the  palace, 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics  (G) :  the  floor 
of  which  is  fonned  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  consisting  of  full-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers  ;  this  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the  eflect  of  the  whole,  when  viewed 
fi'om  the  gallerj-  round  the  room,  is 
fine :  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 
viNVS  Alvmxts,  Iobia>-vc>,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. On  the  walls  are  hiuig  drawings  to 
show  how  these  mosaics  were  origuially 
placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Thermae.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  events  in 
the  Ufe  of  Constantine  the  Great,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  Room,  H,  on  the  X.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures : 
— Su-Thos.  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Geo, 
lY.,   presented   by   that   sovereign   to 
Pius  VII.     A  copy  of  Guei-cind's  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Russia.    Cav.  Arpino,  the  Annuncia- 
tion.    Room  I. —  Giulio  Romano,  a  car- 
toon of  his  pictm-e  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  ;    CammuccitiCs  of  St. 
Thomas  ;    and  D.  da  Volterras  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
great   doubt   to   Francia.      An   inter- 
esting series   of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  with 
the  name  of  HeracUtus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly   the  artist  by   whom   they  were 
executed ;  another,  more  recently  dis- 
covered in   the  Vigna  Lupi,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  represents  the  un- 
swept    floor     of    a    dining-room,    the 
remains     of    a    banquet,    well-picked 
fish-bones,     lettuce-leaves,     claws     of 
cray-fisli,  kc. ;    and  a  tliird,  relative  to 
Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems  of 


3rd  room  (F)  have  been  placed  a  series  of  i  that  country.  Room  K.  Marco  Pal- 
frescoes,  cut  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese  mezzano,  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  knowit 
fuori  le  Mura,  interesting  in  the  history  ,  out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictures  of  Virein, 
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Cliild,  and  Saints,  witli  the  artist's 
name :  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lawi-enee,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  YirgLn 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.  Fra  Angelica  da 
Fiesole,  the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
Angels  above,  witli  several  small  subjects 
on  the  predeUa  beneath,  mucli  injured. 
Giovanni  Sanzio,  St.  Jerome.  Soom  L. 
Carlo  Crivelli,  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  1482.  Sassoferrato,  portrait  of 
Sixtus  Y.  31.  A.  Caravaggio,  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Apostles  :  2  good 
specimens  of  modern  Eoman  tapestry 
after  pictm-es  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
Room  M.  Cola  cli  Amatrice,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  ^vitll  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  em]5ty  sepulchi-e,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1515.  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  a  Holy  Family.  Room  N.  Ce- 
sure  da  Sesto,  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  Fra  Filijjpo  JJppi,  an  An- 
cona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Yii-gin 
and  Saints,  with  donatarii  on  each  side. 
Ltica  Signorelli,  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  and  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict ;  an  Aneona  by 
Auto,  da  Murano,  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.  The  2  rooms 
tliat  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
imfm-nished,  or  contam  a  few  indilferent 
paintings  :  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  tlie  bmding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  Ghiido,  at  S.  Gregorio 
di  Monte  Ca;ho.  Room  Q,  or  the 
Great  HaU  of  the  Council,  suiTounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  fi'om  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Silvester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  by  those  of  theEmperors 
who  served  the  progress  o  fChristianity 
fromLeo  to  Marcianus.  In  the  great  hall 
have  been  recently  arranged  a  large  col- 
lection of  terracotta  scxilptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Pettrich,  of  Dresden,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  closed  room  be- 
yond this  contains  the  archives  of  the 
Sant'  UfBzio  or  Inquisition.  The  inner 
court   of  the  palace  is  very  fine ;    the 


frescoes  which  decorate  its  corridors 
were  painted  by  T.  Znccher/^.  It  will 
be  worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Terrace  at  tlie  top  of  tlie 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Campagna 
extending  from  theii*  base  to  Eome,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself, 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  application,  open  the  door  leading 
to  this  Belvedere. 


QuiEiNAL  Palace,  "f 

Palazzo  Pontifieio  or  del  Quirinale, 
the  pope's  palace  on  Monte  CavaUo. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1574,  continued  by 
Sixtus  Y.  and  Clement  YIII.  from  the 
designs  of  D.  Fontana,  enlarged  by 
Paul  Y.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  fi-om  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. Tlie  garden  was  added  by 
L'rban  YIII.  It  was  the  favom-ite 
residence  of  Pius  YII.,  and  has  been 
since  inhabited  by  his  successors  during 
a  part  of  the  simamer.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  tlie  election 
of  the  pope  for  many  years  ;  the  new 
pontiff's  name  is  announced  to  the 
people  fi'om  the  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha- 
bitable and  princely  of  the  Papal  re- 
sidences in  Eome,  Gregoi-y  XYI.  and 
Pius  IX.  having  done  much  to  em- 
belUsh  it,  and  opened  several  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  open  every  day  from  10  until  2,  an 
order  from  the  pope's  major-domo  is 
necessary,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained through  any  consul  or  banker. 
The  state  apartments  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  and  the  four  sides  of 
the  great  court  ;  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  several  func- 
tionaries of  tlie  Papal  household,  the 
groimd  floor. 

On   ascending  tlio  great   stairs  the 
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visitor  will  see  on  the  first  landing- 
place  a  large  and  fine  fresco  of  Clirist 
ascendingto  Heaven  surrounded  byhosts 
of  angels  ;  it  was  painted  in  1472  by  J/e- 
lozzo  da  Forli  in  the  tribune  of  the  ch. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  from  which  it  was 
removed;  with  those  now  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  ch.  was  altered 
in  1711.  As  at  present  shown,*  the 
visitor  enters  tlie  state  apartments  by 
the  Sola  Regia,  a  grand  hall  150  feet 
long,  built  in  tlie  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
having  a  riclily  decorated  but  heavy 
carved  and  gilt  ceiUng.  From  this  opens 
on  one  side  the  Capella  Paohna,  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
the  Vatican,  and  where  the  great  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  take  place  when 
tlie  Pope  resides  at  the  Quirinal ;  here 
also  the  Cardinals  assemble  during  the 
conclave  to  vote,  and  here  the  election  of 
the  Pontiff  takes  place.  The  Paolina 
chapel  contains  little  worthy  of  notice. 
Returning  to  the  Sala  Regia,  we  enter  a 
suite  of  rooms'  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  Gregory  XVI.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  pope  during  his  residence  at  tlie 
Quirinal,  forming  the  whole  of  tlie 
palace  on  tlie  side  of  the  Piazza  cU 
Monte  Cavallo.  The  balcony  from 
which  the  new  Pope  is  proclaimed  to 
the  people  opens  on  the  Piazza  from 
this  apartment.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
rooms  are  several  pictures  :  amongst 
others  a  Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome, 
attributed  to  Correggio;  and  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio.  In  the  5th,  a  good 
specimen  of  old  Gobelins  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently 
embroidered  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
they  were  executed  at  Florence  for 
Clement  VIII.  lu  the  8tli  and  9th  are 
4  very  large  specimens  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Driving  out 
the  Vendors  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Wasliing  of  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims  : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  Borgognone 
and     Sahator    liosa.      The    copy    of 

•  The  Quirinal  Palace  is  not  open  during  the 
fime  the  Pope  resides  there. 


Correggio's  Entombment  is  of  modem 
Gobelins  manufacture.     These  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  which  follows, 
are  magnificently  decorated.     Beyond 
the  latter  is  the  suite  that  constitutes 
the   private   apartments   inhabited  by 
the  pope,  consisting  of  his  hall  of  au- 
dience, his  study  and  bedroom.    In  the 
latter,  simply  furnished  with   a  brass 
bedstead,  expu-ed  Pius  VII.     Farther 
on   is   the  sitting-room   of  the  Pope ; 
from    here     Pius     VII.    was    forcibly 
di-agged  awav  bv  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1809,  and  Pius  IX.  obHgcd  to  fly  in 
1849,  when  -the  palace  was  invaded  by 
the  mob.     The  large  circular  painti:ig 
on  the  ceiling,  of  Christ  disappearing 
before  the    Pharisees,  is  by    Overif.ck, 
allegorical  to  the  misfortunes  that  had 
here  befallen  two  of  his  vicegei-ents  on 
earth.     Beyond  these  an  elegant  suite 
of    rooms,    overlooking    the    Quirinal 
garden,  was   fitted   up  by   Pius   VIT. 
for    the    reception    of    the   Emperor 
of  Austria  during  liis  visit   to  Rome 
in   1819,   in   one   of  which  are   some 
good    paintings :    St.   Peter    and     St. 
Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ;  St.  Ber- 
nard,   by  Sehaatiano  del  Piombo ;    St. 
George,    by   Pordenone ;    a   Sibyl,    by 
Garofalo  ;   the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino;  the  wounded  Adonis,  by 
Paul    Veronese;    SS.  Eustachius   and 
Liberius,    by    An.    Caracci ;    a    dead 
Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Vanni ;  the  Resurrec- 
tion,   by    Vandyl-e ;    a    Holy  Familj-, 
by  P.  Baftoni ;  and  a  handsome  Sevres 
cliina  vase,  a   present  from  Napoleon 
to    Pius   VII.      Following    this    pic- 
ture-gallery   is    a    series   of  7    rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  by  the  present  pope, 
one  of  wliich,  called  the  Sala  d'Av.dien- 
cia  de'  Principi,   has   a  frieze  in  bas- 
rehef  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon ;  a 
modeni  Gobelins  tapestry  of  theStoning 
S.  Stephen  ;  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient 
mosaic  with  a  head  of  ^Mercury  in  the 
centre.     In  the  next  room  is  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of  Sirdana, 
pamtcd  in  India,  containing  her  own 
portrait   and   those   of  Dyce   Sombre, 
by    whom    it   was    presented    to    the 
Pope,    and    of  her    spiritual    adviser 
>-  3 
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Bisliop  Julius  Cffisar,  entliroued.  Far- 
ther on  are  Finelli's  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Ti'iumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monuments  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Constantine.  A  second 
picture-gallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Eaphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Guer- 
cino ;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvator  Rosa ; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Domenichino.  An- 
other, the  private  chapel  of  the  pope, 
opens  from  the  second  pictm-e-gaUery, 
and  contams  one  of  G-iiido's  finest 
Avorks,  the  Annimciation,  and  Albani's 
frescoes  of  the  life  of  the  Vh-gm,  with 
some  lovely  groups  of  children.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  picture  gallery,  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  or  Sal  a  del  Consistorio, 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modern  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basihca  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Sala  del  Consistorio, 
or  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  is  a  bare 
large  room,  having  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  on 
one  of  its  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  until  12,  with  an  order,  also  from 
the  pope's  major-domo.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statues  and 
fountains  ;  in  an  enclosure  are  some 
well-stocked  greenhoiises  and  a  garden 
of  out-door  exotics.  Among  these  curi- 
osities is  an  organ  played  by  water  in 
a  lower  garden,  and  a  kind  of  grotto 
ornamented  witli  fi-esco  paintings.  The 
casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Orizonte,  PomiJeo  Bat- 
toni,  and  Pannini ;  two  views  of  the 
Piazza  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  latter 
artist,  are  much  admired. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  on  wliich  stood  the 
double  cella  Temple  of  Apollo  and 
Clathra.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  followed  the  line  of  the 
streets  of  II  Giardino  and  Lo  Scalone, 
the  Porta  Sanguahs  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modern  palace  of  La  Da- 
taria.     The  more  ancient  Capitol  stood 


in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  over- 
looked the  Circus  of  Flora,  the  modem 
Piazza  Barberini. 


Peiyate  Palaces. 

The  palaces  of  Rome  constitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  featui-es.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
sUght  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rome 
contains  a  larger  number  of  prmcely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  pecidiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  arcliitects  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the 
same  kind  in  Eurojae  are  so  fi-ee  from 
what  is  mean  and  palti-y  in  style.  Much 
of  this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  their  outer  architecture.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  ill  accord 
either  in  then*  decorations  or  their  fur- 
nitm'e  with  our  English  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  qxiadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred,  givmg  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison  :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
ti'adesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  stau-s  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  efl'ect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  runumg  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for   liis    own    use,    and    lets   out    the 
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remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  fumitvire  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a  degi-ee 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  unsur- 
passed in  the  dwellings  of  Royalty 
North  of  tlie  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Eoman  princes  the  ante-chamber 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  or  Baldacchino, 
on  which  the  armorial  bearmgs  of  the 
family  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne 
the  emblem  of  their  ouce  feudal  rights. 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  have 
not  confined  oiu-  notices  to  those  palaces 
wliich  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
moveable  works  of  ai't,  but  have  in- 
cluded also  tliose  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  speciaiens  of  architectiu-e. 
[The  usual  foe  to  the  custode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  palaces  to 
visitors,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls  for  a  party, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazzo  Albani,  in  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  purchased  by  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  Christina, 
now  the  property  of  her  son-in-law, 
Prince  del  Drago,  and  handsomely  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  her.  The  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir,  Card.  Albani,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Pius  VIII.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  is  an  interesting  bas- 
i-ehef,  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription to  a  certain  Pompeius  Adime- 
tus,  chief  of  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  liis 
frcedmen,  called  Pidlarius,  with  good 
representations  of  the  insignia  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  the  armoirie  parlante  of 
PuUarius,  who  dedicated  it. 

Palazzo  Altetnps,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Apollinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Loughi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  di  Gallese. 


The  porticoes  surroimding  the  court,  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  admired 
for  their  fine  architectural  details. 

Palazzo  Altteri,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Gesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
facades  in  Rome,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
Rossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  hbrary,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  chsappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.  There 
are  some  good  bas-rehefs  in  stucco  in 
the  state  apartments. 

"-^Palazzo  Parberiiii,  begun  by  Urban 
\  III.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  Rome,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair- 
case is  the  best  example  of  this  species 
of  construction  in  Rome.  The  bas- 
rehef  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  near 
Tivoh.  The  large  saloon  or  ante- 
chamber on  the  first  floor  is  remark- 
able for  the  frescoes  on  its  ceihng  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  classed  by  Lanzi 
among  those  compositions  in  wliich 
he  carried  the  freedom  and  elegance 
of  his  style  to  its  utmost  length. 
Tliey  are  allegorical  representations  of 
events  in  tiie  liistory  of  the  Barberini 
family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  profane  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
number,  contains  still  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  12 
to  5  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  from  10  to  5  on 
Sat.  Room  III. — 86.  Poussin.  The 
Death  of  Germanicus. — 77.  Claude. 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Cctosa.     85. 
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A  Marina.  76.  Another  Landscape. — 
74.  Domenichino.  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
out  of  Paradise. — 72.  Titian,  or  more 
probably  Palma  Vecchio.  The  Scliiava, 
or  Slave,  in  red  and  white  costmne. — 


_ 

\ 

Ml 

II 

Plan  of  Baiberini  Gallery. 

83.  Scipione  Gaetani.  Portrait  of  Lii- 
erezia  Cenci,  the  mother  of  Beatrice ; 
and  81,  her  step-mother,  by  M.  A. 
Caravngr/io.  —  82.  Maphael.  The  so- 
called  FoENAEiNA,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Forna- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
ai-mlet   bears    Raphael's    name.  —  85. 

GtJIDO,        POETRAIT        OF        BEATRICE 

Cenci  :  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  in  Rome.  As  the  story 
goes,  it  vi^as  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution  ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Giiido 
fi'om  memoi'y  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tra- 
gedy Avhich  has  invested  this  picture 
with  so  mvich  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
hook  for  South  Italy. — 87.  Albani. 
Galatea  with  Tritons. — 75.  Guido.  S. 
Urbanus. — 79.  Albert  Durer.  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  —  90.  A. 
del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Family.  — 
Room  II.  —  48.  Francia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome ;  a  fine  picture, 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Sandro  Botticelli.  A  good  .small 
Annunciation.  —  81.  Membrandt.  A 
Philoso])her.  —  54.  Sodoma.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 64.  Baldassare  Peru~zi. 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and  27.  Locatelli. 
Acteon  and  Diana,  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—  49.  Innocenzo  da  Imola.  Virgin 
and   Oiild. — 54.    Gio.   Bellini,    Virgin 


and  Child. — 67.  Masaccio.  His  own 
portrait.  —  66.  Francia.  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John.  —  1st  Room. 
21.  Lanfranco.  Santa  Cecilia.  — 16. 
Beliverti.  Joseph  and  the  wife  of 
Potiphar.  There  arc  a  few  good  pic- 
tm'es  in  the  private  apartments,  not 
easily  seen,  amongst  wlaich  two  by 
Giotto,  and  some  copies  of  portraits 
by  Raphael  in  his  yoimger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.  The 
Lihrarij  {Bibliotheca  Barherini)  is 
celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its  other 
literary  treasures.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top  of  the  winding  stau'case;  and 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Thm-sdays 
from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  7000  "in 
number,  form  the  peculiar  featui'e 
of  this  library  ;  thej'  were  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
herini, the  nepliew  of  Urban  VIII. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Gahleo,  Bembo, 
Cardinal  BeUarmuio,  Benedetto  Cas- 
telh,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official 
reports  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  on 
the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
dm'ing  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
are  fixll  of  inedited  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  a  long 
and  interestuig  correspondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century,  made 
by  a  certain  Peter  "  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon ;"  this  date,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parchment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubt  fid  ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  from  a  MS.  bearmg  the  earlier 
date.  A  beautiful  Greek  MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  There  are  several  MSS.  of 
Dante  :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
whicli  is  a  folio  volume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se« 
polcro.  A  missal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  Giulio  Clovio,  executed  for 
Card.  Ximenes;  and  another  by  Gh'r- 
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landajo,  or  Girolamo  del  Librl.  An 
iiitcresting  volume  to  the  archseologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous  draw- 
ings and  plans  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  by  Giuliauo  da 
Sangallo  :  it  bears  the  date  of  1165 : 
amongst  the  drawings  wliicli  it  contains 
are  a  series  of  the  triiunphal  arches, 
many  of  the  temples  still  standing 
in  the  15th  century  at  Rome,  which 
liare  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
galleys,  in  one  of  which  ai-e  introduced 
paddle-wheels  like  those  in  use  in 
our  modem  steamboats,  but  moved 
by  a  windlass.  The  prmted  books 
amount  to  50,000  :  many  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  autograph  notes  in 
them  by  celebrated  pei-sonages  and 
/>  Bcholars.'  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is 
one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  by  Soncmo.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo  ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  'Di- 
vina  Commedia'  has  some  curious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  several  ancient  bronzes  dis- 
covered on  the  estates  of  the  Barberini 
family  at  Palestrina,  have  been  placed 
in  this  library,  an  extensive  series  of 
cidi  mistici,  some  of  wliicli  are  covered 
with  elegant  engraved  designs — nume- 
rous Greek  mirrors,  specimens  of  glass 
and  terracotta  sculpt iu*es,  and  espe- 
cially of  caned  ivories  from  the  same  lo- 
cality. On  the  wall,  before  entering  the 
Library,  are  some  very  ancient  Roman 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  that  dis- 
covered in  1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  to 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in 
A.u.c.  494,  and  who  buQt  the  Temple  of 
tlie  Tempests,  as  stated  upon  it,  after  his 
conquest  of  Corsica.  It  is  rudely  cut  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  and  in  a  very 
primitive  style  of  spelling.  In  the  ante- 
room are  several  portraits ;  amongst 
others,  of  Thomas  Morus,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  of  our  Henry  VII.  In  the 
court  behind  the  palace  is  the  fragment 
of  an  inscription  which  will  not  fail  to 
interest  British  travellers.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  triumphal 


arch  erected  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
by  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  was  found  near  the  Sciarra  palace, 
where  that  arch  is  known  to  have  stood. 
The  cavities  remaining  show  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  finest  form  of  the 
imperial  period,  and  of  bronze,  sunk 
into  the  marble. 

Palazzo  Berti,  now  Siceiardi,  Iso. 
103,  Borgo  Nuovo,  near  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
to  have  been  erected  from  a  design  of 
Raphael's,  for  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  sur- 
geon to  LeoX.,  in  1815,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  facade.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
on  which  rise  two  stories ;  the  first,  of 
brick  work,  having  elegant  Doric  pilasters 
in  stone,  with  5  windows,  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed ;  the  upper 
one  is  also  Doric.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  tastefiU  specimens 
m  Rome  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
tlie  16th  centy.,  although  criticised, 
especially  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

•4  Palazzo  Borghese,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  V. 
(Borghese)  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes sustained  by  96  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  storie>. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  presei-ved 
here  are  Juha  Pia  as  Thaha  ;  another 
Muse ;  an  Apollo  Musagetes ;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon.  The  galleiT, 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  Uberally  tlirown 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A..M.  imtil  3  P.M.  It  is  arranged  in  13 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
printed  hand-catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  850  wliich  constitute  this 
magnificent  collection.      Boom  T.  —  1. 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Pictuhe  Gallkrt  at  the  Borgrese  Palace. 
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a.  Entrance  from  Court. 

b.  Raphael's  Entombment. 

c.  Correggio's  Danae. 

d.  Domenichino's  Sibyl. 

e.  „  Chace  of  Diana. 

S.  Botticelli.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
2.  Lor.  de  Crecli.  A  Holy  Family.— 3. 
Faris  Alfani.  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34.. 
PevKgino.  A  Xazzareno  and  Madonna. 
— 33.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Savionr. 
— 35.  Raphael.  A  Poi-trait  of  huuself 
in  his  youth  (?). — 36.  F.Lippi.  Portrait 
of  Savonarola. — 48.  Perugino.  San  Se- 
bastiano. — 49, 57.  Pinturiccldo.  Events 
in  the  hfe  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  persons  are  written  under  them , 
— 43,  61.  Francia.  Virgin  and  CliUd, 
and  a  half-figm-e  of  St.  Anthony. —  69. 
A.Pollajuolo.  The  Nativity.  And  seve- 
ral pictm-es  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Rootn 
II. — 2  handsome  fountams  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  13. 
Oarofalo.  The  Deposition,  No.  8,  a 
fine  picture. — 6.  Francia.  Madonna 
and  Saints. — 20.  Raphael.  A  very 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal. — 25.  Ra- 
phael. A  portrait  called  Cffisar  Bor- 
gia.— 17.  Giulio  Romano.  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Julius  II. — 39.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 34.  A.  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 37.  Raphael. 
Ilis  magnificent  picture  of  the  Deposi- 
tion or  Entombment  of  Chi'ist  (&).  The 


/,  g.  Albano's  four  Seasons. 
h.  Raphael's  Archers. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
k.  Vandyke's  Entombment. 


Entombment  was  painted  by  Raphael 
in  liis  24th  year.  It  was  executed  by 
the  illustrious  artist  after  his  return 
from  Florence  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  being  a  commission 
from  Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after 
Giovanni  Paolo  Baghoni  had  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one  side 
of  the  composition  the  Savioiu'  is  borne 
to  the  sepulchre  by  2  men,  whose  ve- 
hement action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  hfeless  body ;  the  intensity  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  ai*e  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the  corpse, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Virgin, 
overwhelmed  by  her  afiliction,  has 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signature  Raphael  Urbinas^ 
and  date  m.d.yii.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence's collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  Ufllzi  at  Florence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  3  figm-es  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  in  the  Pina- 
cotheca  at  tlie  Vatican.  —  43.  So- 
doma.  A  Holy  Family. — 50.  Francia. 
S.  Stephen,  a  very  fine  picture ;  and 
42.  A  Madonna.  — 64.  Giulio  Romano. 
A  copy  of  Raphael's  Fornariua  of  the 
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Barberini  Galleiy.—  34,  35.  Atidrea  del 
Snrto.  Holy  Families. — 52.  Timoteo  da 
Urbino.  An  interesting  portrait  of 
young  Raphael. — 54.  Garofalo.  The 
Madonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture ;  and  several  others  by 
the  same  painter,  under  the  Nos.  55, 
56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-58.  Maz- 
zolino  da  Ferrara.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. — RoomWl. — 1.  A.  Solar io. 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  4.  Vasari. 
Lucretia. — 7,  8.  Michel  Angela.  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner. — 18.  Vasari.  Lcda. — 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  Sarfo.  Madonna 
and  Cliild,  with  Angels  and  S.  Jolm,  the 
second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
Fierino  del  Vaga.  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  Family. — 34.  Pontormo.  S.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sario.  Venus 
and  Cupid.  —  4^.  Corheogio.  Da- 
NAE  (c)  ;  a  very  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
ture.—42.  Bronzino.  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
mo  I.  de  Medicis. —  46.  Sassoferrato. 
Virgin  and  Cliild. — 48.  Sebastian  del 
PlOMBO.  Our  Saviour  at  the  colmnn, 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel 
Angelo  as  the  original  design  for  the 
well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  4:9.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. Sooni  IV. — 1.  An.  Caracei.  A 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 2.  Do- 
ME>'icHiNO.  The  Cum^an  Sibyl  (d), 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 
paintings. — 3.Lod.  Caracei.  S.  Caterina 
da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
Ag.  Caracei.  A  Pietk. — 10.  Cav.Arpino. 
The  Kape  of  Europa.  — 15.  Giiido 
Cagnacci.  A  good  Sibvl. — 23.  An.  Ca- 
racei. S.Francis. — 33.  Luca  Giordano. 
S.  Ignatius  devoiu-ed  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitheatre. — 20.  Gnido.  Head  of 
S.  Joseph.— 30.  Cigoli.  S.  Francis.— 29. 
An.  Caracei.  S.  Dominick.  —  37.  Id. 
Head  of  Christ. — 21.  Elisabetta  Sirani. 
Lucretia.  36,  37.  A  Madonna  ;  an 
Adolorata.  —  A&.  Sassoferrato.  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  Room  V. — 5.  Sci- 
pione  Gaetano.  A  Holy  Family.  —  6. 
Oav.  Arpino.  The  Flagellation. — 11, 
12,  13,  14.  Albano.  4  fine  cir- 
cular pictures  (_/",  g),  representing  the 
Seasons.  —  15.  Domenichino.  The 
Cliase  of  Diana  (e),  a  verv  celebi-ated 


picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  off  her  arrow. — 21.  Francesco 
Mola.  S.  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed.  Ziicchero.  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Caravaggio.  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Santa  Anna.— 27.  Padovanino. 
Venus  dressing.  i?ooj»VI. — 1.  Guer- 
cino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An- 
drea Sacchi.  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niani. — 5.  Guercino.  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Portrait  of  Gr.  GhisHeri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style. — 10.  Ribera.  St.  Sta- 
nislaus with  the  infant  Christ. — 13. 
Sassoferrato.  Copy  of  Titian's  Tliree 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaspar  Poussin. 
2  landscapes.  Room  VII. — A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  Specchi, 
the  walls  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  statuettes,and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  paintings  on 
the  mirrors  are  for  the  putti  by  Giro- 
firi ;  the  flowers  bv  Mario  dei  Fiori. 
Room  VIII.  —  3.  'Tempesta,  Battle- 
piece. —  33.  Salvator  Rosa.  A  land- 
scape.— 100.  Paul  Potter.  Cattle  feed- 
ing.— 87.  Paul  Prill.  Madonna  with 
animals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room  :  the 
best,  Ko.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  V. 
Room  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from  the 
so-called  Casino  of  Raphael,  afterwards 
the  Villa  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  ViUa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached ;  the  two  first  (1  and  2) 
represent  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  No.  3  {h)  is  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  -li-chers  Shooting  at 
a  target  with  the  an-ows  of  tlie  sleeping 
Cupid,  allegorical  to  the  Passions,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  design  by  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  magnificent  composition, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  fresco-painting. 
There  are  some  other  frescoes  of  the 
school  of  Giulio  Romano,  from  the  Villa 
Lante  on  the  Janicidum.  Room  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  Venetian  school. — 2. 
TiTl.AN.     The  Three  Graces.— 3.  Paid 
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T'eronese.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Luca  Camhiase. 
Yenus  and  Adonis.  —  13.  G-iorgione. 
David  bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14. 
Paul  Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Desert. — 16.  Titian.  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  Bassano.  His  own  portrait. — 21. 
TiTiAX.  Sacred  axdProfa^'e  Love  («); 
an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figm'es  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  1.  shoidder  ;  a  young  Cupid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  Lionello 
Spada.  A  Concert.  34.  P.  Veronese. 
SS.  Cosimo  6  Damiauo.  —  43.  The 
Preaching  of  Our  Lord  :  a  sketch  for  a 
large  picture.  Room  XL — 1.  Lorenzo 
Lotto.  A  Madonna  and  Saints. — 2. 
Paul  Veronese.  S.  Antony  preaching 
to  the  Fishes.— 3.  Titian.  Holy  Family 
■with  St.  Jolm. — 8.  P.  Veronese.  The 
Crucifixion. — W.Luca  Camhiaso.  Venus 
on  a  Dolphin. — 15, 16.  Bonifazio.  Jesus 
in  the  house  of  Zebedec,  and  the  Retiu-n 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 
of  the  master. — 17.  Titian.  Samson. — 
32.  Palma  Vecchio.  Madomia  and 
Saints. — 33.  Licino  da  Pordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  sm-rounded  by  liis  family. 
—  31.  G-ian  Bellini.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter.  Boom  XII.  The 
pictures  in  tliis  room  are  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  —  1.  Vandyke. 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  7.  The  En- 
tombment (A-). — 22.  Paul  Potter.  Cat- 
tle.— 26.  Rembrandt  (?)  Boors  on  the 
Ice.  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis. — 15. 
Rubens.  The  Visitation  of  S.  Ehzabeth. 
— 20, 24,  35.  Holbein.  3  unknown  por- 
traits.— 19.  Albert  Durer.  Portrait  of 
Louis  VL,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  Back- 
Tiuysen.  A  magnificent  sea-piece. — 36. 
Lrnca  Cranach.  A  portrait.  44.  A  Venus 
and  Cupid. — 49.  Handthorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.  In  Room  XIII.,  gene- 
rally closed,  but  which  will  be  opened 
by  the  custode,  is  a  collection  of  small 
subjects,  chiefly  of  artists  of  the  I5th 
centy.,  with  a  very  handso'ue  Madonna 
and  Child  of  the  school  of  Eaphael, 
recently  pm-chased  by  Prince  Borghese. 

Palazzo  BrascJd,  forming  the  angle 
of  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built  at  the 


close  of  the  last  century  by  Pius  VI. , 
for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschi, 
from  the  designs  of  Morelli.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  imposmg  staircase, 
ornamented  with  16  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Com- 
modus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures,  but  they  have  been 
dispersed  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  P,  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Carceres  of  the  Cii-cus  Agonahs. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Pasquin,  which 
is  placed  against  one  of  the  outer  walls 
of  this  palace,  has  already  been  noticed 
at  p.  95. 

Palazzo  Bonaparte,  formerly  Ei- 
nuccini,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de'  Rossi.  It  was 
foiTnerly  the  property  of  Madame  Mere, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  great- 
grandson,  Prince  Xapoleon  Cliarles 
Buonaparte.  It  contauis  some  modern 
pictm'es  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  fij'st  French  Empire,  chiefly  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  Imperial 
famdy. 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  tlie 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Rome, 
begim  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  tra- 
vertine taken  from  the  Coliseum ;  the 
44  columns  of  red  granite  which  sustahi 
the  double  poi'tico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Vasari, 
Salviati,  &c.,  the  first  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Paul  III.  This 
palace  is  the  oflicial  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  seat 
of  several  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  Co7i- 
gregazioni.  In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Roman  Par- 
liament, summoned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fi'omhis  capital.  In  the 
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next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  tlie  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  tlie  chambcrwhilethe  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  November  following  it  acquired  an 
infamous  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  tlie  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
on  the  1.,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautifid,  suiTOunded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-tower  of  the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana  is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  arcliitecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

Palazzo  di  Caserta,  or  Caetani,  iu 
the  Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattel.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermoncta,  the 
head  of  the  gi-eat  baronial  family  of  Cae- 
tani. The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely funiislied,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictures,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  foreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
all  seasons.  The  family  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Roman  houses  ;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  country  from 
Yelletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  II.  and 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Their  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  Alexander  VI.  in  favoiu* 
of  one  of  his  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently restored,  with  the  ducal  title 
home  by  the  family,  now  the  oldest 
nmonffst  the  princely  Roman   houses. 


I  Tlie  present  head  of  the  family  is  the 
talented  Duke  of  Sennoneta,  well 
known  as  Don  Michel  Angelo  Caetani, 
and  Prince  of  Teano,  to  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  resided  at  Rome. 

Palazzo  Ceiici. — There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  this  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  from 
I  its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
,  site  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  near 
:  the  Pantheon  ;  it  was  built  in  152G 
1  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
'■  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cetici  Palace, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  famUy, 
stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  G-hetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
I  lace  is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tommaso 
,  a'  Cenci,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  gi-anted  by  Julius 
I  II.  to  Rocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
i  the  notorious  Coimt  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1575,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors.  The  ch.  is 
small,  much  neglected,  and  seldom 
open.  The  Cenci  chapel,  restored  iu 
1661,  is  covered  Arith  frescoes,  in  a  good 
style,  of  histories  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesque  paintuigs.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepidchral  chapel  for  tlie 
family,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cencis.  The  palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomj-  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  many  years  deserted 
and  left  without  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  stoiy 
of  crime  :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  victim.  "Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
rendered  habitable.  It  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Government.  Shel- 
ley notices  the  court  supported  by 
granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
biult  up  according  to  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian fashion  with  balcony  over  balcony 
of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
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a  dark  and  lofty  passage  (uow  closed  |  the  Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
np)  o)iening  into  gloomy  subterranean  !  Missal  of  1-150,  a  folio  volume  of 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob-  |  French  and  Flemish  music,  containing 
scm-e  quarter  of  Rome,  and  its  gloomy  |  motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490  ;  a 
aspect,  are   perfectly   in  keeping  with    letter  of  Heniy  VIII.  to   the   Count 


the  atrocities  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  which  led  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
at  another  place  (PetreUa — Handbook 
of  South  Italy,  Rte.  142),  which  has 
given  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Cenci. 

Falazzo     Chigi,    forming    the    N. 
side   of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,   and   completed  by  Carlo    Ma- 
demo.     In   one   of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child, 
sculptm-ed  by  Bernini,  as  emblems  of 
life  and  death.      In  the  saloon  are  3 
ancient   statues :    a  Yenus,  m  Parian 
marble,    Avith    a    Greek     inscription  ; 
Mercury  ^vith   the  caduceus ;    and  an 
ApoUo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  tune  of 
Hadrian.   The  pictures  are  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  family,  and  are 
consequently   not    generally   ojDen    to 
the  pubUc.    Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. —  Ghcercino.      St. 
Francis. — Guido.      St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Caravaggio.   St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist di-inking  at  a  spruig.  II. — Fietro  da 
Cortona.     A  Guardian  Angel. —  Guer- 
cino.    Clu'ist  at  the  column. — Agostino 
Caracci.      A   dead    Christ. — Salvator 
Rosa.     A  satyr  disputmg  with  a  plii- 
losopher,  who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himseK. — Titian.   Two  por- 
traits. —  Spagnoletto.      A    Magdalen. 
III. — Andrea  SaccJd.     Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Eomualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena.— Guido.     A  Pieta.      In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Giulio  Romano,   Bernini, 
Andrea   Sacehi,   &c.     The  Lihrary  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace. 
It    was   founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest. 
Among    these    are   the   Clu-onicles   of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Chro 


Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther  ;  several  ineditcd 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relatmg  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  iuedited  and 
almost  imknown  materials  for  the 
literai-y  and  political  history  of  Europe. 
Kear  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  columns 
having  been  discovered  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Muuicipium  of 
Veil.  This  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  and  other  pubhc  offices,  is 
now  a  club-house  for  the  officers  of  the 
French  garrison.  The  other  palaces 
forming  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  Colomia 
are  on  the  E.  the  Palazzo  Piombino, 
inhabited  by  the  head  of  the  Buon- 
campagni  Ludovisi  family;  and  on  the 
S.  the  Palazzo  Nicolini.  The  P.  Chigi 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Marcus  Am-ehus  Antoninus. 

Palazzo  Cicciaporci,  now  Falconieri, 
in  the  Via  de'  Banclii  Nuovi,  not  far 
fi'om  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  built  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Near  this  is  the  Falazzo  Cesarini,  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Alexander  VT. 
when  Cardinal  Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate. 

\  Falazzo  Colonna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.    It  now  belongs  to 


nicle  of  the  Monastei-j-  of  San  Oreste  !  the  princely  family  whose  name  it  bears  ; 
or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius  of  Halicar-  j  a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
nassurt  of  the  9th  centiu-y,  a  Daniel  of  1  been  let   for   several   years   past,   and 
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now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France.  The  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  contains  some  frescoes 
by  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  and  Gaspar 
Poussin ;  those  on  the  ceilings  liave 
been  even  attributed  to  Perugino.  The 
Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Eome,  although  it  has 
been  much  reduced  by  division  amongst 
the  outgoing  branches  of  the  family,  still 
contains  some  fine  works,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Gallery  for  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated.  The  gallery, 
which  is  entered  from  the  great  ante- 


hall  of  the  state  apartments,  is  open 
every  day,  except  holidays,  to  the  pubhc. 
The  names  of  the  masters  only  are 
affixed  on  each  painting.  In  the  three 
rooms  (a  b  c)  preceding  those  of  the  pic- 
tures are  several  specimens  of  Gobehns 
and  Arras  tapestry,  and  a  good  bust 
called  Yitellius.  Hoom  I. —  S.  Botticelli. 
Madonna  and  Child. — Luca  Lunghi.  A 
good  Holy  Family. — Bagnacavallo.  A 
MiHtary  Cavalcade. — Melozzo  da  Forli. 
St.  Roch. —  Giovanni  Sanzio.  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luini.  A  good 
Virgin  and  Child. —  Giacomo  di  Avanzi 
of  Bologna.    A    Crucifixion. — Albano. 
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Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
figures. —  Giulioliomano.  TheMadonna 
and  Child. —  Gentile  da  labnano.  A 
Madonna  surrounded  bv  angels. — Par- 


Moses. — F.  da  Cortona.  The  Resurrec- 
tion ;  below  are  portraits  of  several 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
Van  Hylc  1  2  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 


migianino.  A  Holy  Family. — Innocenzo  ,  rounded  by  small  medallions  of  histories 
da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. — Gverfnnp.  '  ofhprlife.  Passing  through  the  Throne- 
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room  (II.),  is,  Room  III. — Titian.  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Pauviuio,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  as  an  Austin 
friar. —  Girolamo  da  Trevifji.  A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Poggio  Brac- 
eiolini,  the  Florentine  historian.  These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
by  Titian,  and  called  Luther  and 
Calvm,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest  foundation.  —  Bronzino.  A 
Holy  Family. —  Carletto  Cagliari.  A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. —  O-tiercino. 
The  Guardian  Angel. — Albano.  The 
Rape  of  Europa, — An.  Carraci,  the 
Mangia  FaggioU,  a  ridiculous  carica- 
tiu'e,  but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spagna.  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — Paris  Bordone. 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints.  —  Bonifacio.  A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
Salviati.  A  Madonna.  —  Holbein.  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Paul  Veronese.  A  fine 
male  jDortrait. — D.  Crespi.  San  Carlo. 
—F.  Mola.  Death  of  Abel.— G^witZo.  S. 
Agnes. — Sassoferrato.  A  Madonna. — 
G-uercino.  The  Angel  Gabriel. — Giov. 
Bellini.  S.  Bernardo. — Salviati.  The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  Rubens. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren  ;  a  sketch. — 
Scarsellini.  The  Apparition  of  the 
Vu'gin  to  some  Franciscan  fi'iars.  The 
paintings  in  the  centi-e  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martin 
v.,  are  by  Lutti  and  Pompeo  Battoni. 
Room  IV. — This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes  ;  eight 
in  tempera,  by  Gaspar  Poussin. — A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Poussin.  Apollo 
and  Daphne. —  Wouvermans.  2  large 
battle-pieces. — Salvator  Rosa.  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  good  landscapes  by 
Sivanevelt ;  several  by  Orizonte  and 
Crescenzio  di  Onofri ;  some  Berghems, 
P.  Brills,  and  Canalettis.  On  one  side 
of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabmet,  with 
27  bas-reliefs  in  ivoiy,  executed  by  the 
German  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Micliel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
Raphael's  subjects  in  the  Loggie. — 
The  Great  Hall  or  Gallery  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Rome,  is  ornamented 


with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit ;  the  walls  are  de- 
corated ^vith  Venetian  mirrors,  pamted 
Avith  -(vreaths  of  flowers  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Mario  dei  Fiori,  the 
latter  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minerva. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  faun,  by 
Sansovino ;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  family ;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  Coli  and  Gherardi,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Great  Hall,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden  :  —  Rubens.  An 
Assumption. —  C.  Allori.  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B.  Strozzi.  La  Carita 
Romana.  —  Subtermans.  Portrait  of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  Cwemwoand  Spagnoletto. — Salviati, 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden. —  Van- 
dyke. Fine  portrait  of  C.  Colonna, 
Didie de'  Marsi. —  G-uerci.no.  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Emerenziana.  —  Albano.  An 
Ecce  Homo. — Sc.  Gaetano.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  table,  with 
then*  names,  by  the  same  artist. —  G. 
Cagliari.  Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
— Salviati.  Adam  and  Eve. — TintO' 
retto.  Narcissus. —  Vasari.  Two  re- 
cumbent figm*es  of  Venus.  —  Ghir- 
landajo.  Two  pictures  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. — 
Palma  Vecchio.  St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Cliild. 
— Titian.  A  Holy  Family. —  Vandyke. 
Portrait  of  Luci'ezia  Colonna.  —  L. 
de  Leyde.  The  Temptations  of  St. 
Antony. — Bronzino.  Venus  and  Cupid. 
— Salviati.  The  same  subject,  but  less 
chaste. — Ag.  Caracci.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Pompeo  Colonna.  —  CHorgione. 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna.-— 
Simone  da  Pesaro.  S.  Sebastian. — 
Poussin.  Shepherdesses,  some  asleep. — 
S.  Rosa.  St.  Jolni  ui  the  Desert,  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  tlie 
painter  is  said  to  have  introduced  liis 
own  likeness  into  the  first  pictiu-e. — Two 
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liue  male  portraits. — Nicola  da  Foluftio. 
A  curious  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  cliikl  Iroui  the  Demon. — Ah. 
Caracci,  The  Magdalen  in  Glory. — 
Lanfranco.  St.Peter  in  Prison. — Gvido. 
a.  Francis  and  Angels.  In  the  centre  of 
(VI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  Co/oH«a5eW«crt  (b),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  surmoiuited  by  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  rim  a  series 
of  low  rehefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
lice  and  continued  with  military  pro- 
cessions, the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16tli  century.  The  gardens  behind 
tlie  palace  extend  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  well  planted  in  avenues  of  box 
and  ilexes.  There  are  considerable  i-uins 
in  them,  consistuig  of  large  halls  and 
massive  brick-walls,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entablature,  one  measuring  1490 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  100  tons  :  they  belonged 
probably  to  tlie  Temjilc  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  the 
extremity  of  the  gallerj',  which  will  be 
opened  by  the  custode,  near  to  which 
iire  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  torsos  of  which 
are  ancient.  The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

Paluzzo  della  Consulta,  on  Monte 
CavaUo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  fi-om 
tlie  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached 
to  it  are  ban-acks  and  the  stables  of 
the  Pope's  noble  guard.  The  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  occupied  by  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Chui-ch.  The  palace 
is  considered  one  of  Fuga's  most  suc- 
cessful works. 

Palazzo  Coraini,  in  the  Limgara  of 
theTrastevere, built  by  theRiario  family, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 


in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to.  the  gallery,  which  is  open 
every  day,  except  tjunday,  from  H) 
until  3 ;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  rooms-. 
Opening  out  of  the  gi-eat  hall  of  the 
palace  (XII.),  we  enter  JRoom  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d'Anzio,  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Xereids  ;  and  overthe  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  rehefs  rcpresentingthevintage. — 9. 
Teresa  MuratoH.  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.  Baroccio.  Holy  Family.  —  10. 
C.  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocatelU.  Rural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24,  26. 
Canaletti.  Views  of  Venice.  Room  II. 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing  : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  1.  Room  III.,  or 
the  Gallery,  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  O-uercino.  An  Ecco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
6.  Inn.  da  Imola,  and  9.  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Famihes. — 10.  Lodovico 
Caracci.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  A.  del  Sarto.  A  small  Virgin 
and  Cliild. — 17.  Michael  A.  Caravaggio 
The  same  subject. — 26.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 28.  Tenters. 
Dutch  Boers. — 36.  Garofalo.  A  Holy 
Family. — 39.  Alhani.  Mercury  and 
Apollo.  —  44.  Portrait  of  Juhus  II., 
attributed  to  Raphael. — 45.  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 49.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  ApoUonia. — 
50.  Titian.  Portrait  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  —  52.  C.  Sarracini.  Vanity, 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  her 
dress,  with  an  attendant  holding  a 
miiTor  before  her. — 54.  C.  Maratta. 
A  Holy  Family;  and  70,  the  Flight 
into  Egjpt.  —  61.  Vasari.  A  Holy 
Family.— 88.  C.  Dolce ;  and  89.  Guido. 
Two  Ecce  Homos,  placed,  with  the  same 
subject  (1)  by  Guercino,  near  each  other, 
to  show  the  respective  powers  of  expres- 
sion by  these  three  masters.  Room  IV. 
11.  GriDO.  Herodias.  —  18.  Andrea 
Sacchi.  A  small  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Andrew. — 19.  Guido.  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.— 20.  Giiercino.  St.  John. 
— 22.  F.  Baroccio.  Our  Saviour  and 
the   Magdalene.  —  27.    Lod.    Caracci. 
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2  good  colossal  heads. — 2S.  Titian,  tit. 
Jerome. — 41.  Giulio  Romano.  A  copy 
of  Raphael's  Foniarina  of  the  Florentine 
gallery. — 13.   Carlo  Maratta.     A  Holy 


Family. — 44.  Albert  Diirer.  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce.  A  Magdalene. — 
51,  52.  Albano.  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 53.  SjJOffnoletto. 


Plax  of  Picxvee  Galleey  at  the  CoESiyi  Palace. 


Deathof  Adouis. — 55.  Lodovico  Caraeci. 
A  Deposition.  AiiA  11  small  subjects  by 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chau*  (V)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  rehefs  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  wamors,  a 
boar-hunt,  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
Aase,  enclosing  another  covered  with 
beautiful  rehefs  representuig  Orestes 
before  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus. 
Room  V.  12.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  Agnes. 
— 14.  Carlo  Maratta .  AnAunimciation. 
— IG.  Sckidone,  and  19.  Del  Rosso. 
Holy  Famihes. — 23.  Albani.  Vu-gm 
and  Child. — 24.  Guercino.  Clu'ist  and 
the  Samaritan ;  and  40,  id.  An  Annuncia- 
tion.— 28.  Giorgione.  Clirist  and  St, 
Peter.  —  30.  Parmigianino.  A  Holy  ' 
Family.  —  37,  38,  39.  G^iido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  Jolm ; 
and  45.  A  small  Crucifixion.  RoomW. 
All  the  paintings  in  tliis  room  are 
portraits.  Titian.  l\vo  Sons  of  Charles 
V^. — 31,  35.  Holbein.  His  ovro.  and  liis  : 
Wife's   portraits.  —  43.  Albert  Dtirer.  I 


Portrait  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Brandeu- 
bm-g. — 40.  Bronzino.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Bibiena,  very  doubtfid.  —  47. 
Campiglia.  Portrait  of  Rubens. — 50. 
Titian.  Card.  Alessandro  Famese. — 
54.  Bronzino.  Porti-ait  of  Lorenzo 
dc'  iledicis. — 67.  A  pretended  minia- 
tm-e  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  attributed 
to  Oliver. — 68.  Baciccio.  Card.  Neri 
Corsini.  RoomYll.  II.Mukillo.  Fine 
picture  of  ViRGry  aad  Child. — 21. 
Z/t'ca  Giordano.  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctoi's. — 13.  G.  Poussin.  Fine 
Landscape. — 22,  23,  24.  Fra  Angelica. 
3  small  paintuigs  on  panel,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spii-it, 
the  Ascension,  and  oiu-  Lord  in  Grlory. 
These  three  portions  formed  one  jjic- 
ture  ;  the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 15.  Rubens.  St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.  Garofalo.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of 
its  expression. — 20,  25.  G.  Poussin. 
Good  Landscapes. — 26.  Lodovico  Car- 
aeci. Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
— 27.  C.  Maratta.    An  Annunciation. 
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— 28,  34.  Origonte.  Two  good  Land- 
scapes. —  30.  Titian.  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery. — 35.  Dumenichino. 
Portrait  of  a  Gronfaloniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Pomarancio.  Charity. 
Room  VIII.  2.  Francia.  Virgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude.  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.   Vandyke.     Jesus  before  Pilate.— 

10.  P.  da  Caravaggio.  A  drawing  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 

11.  Poussin.  A  Holy  Family. — 13. 
Guide.  Contemplation.— 15,  21,  23, 
40, 41, 42.  G.  Poussin.  6  landscapes. — 
18.  Domenichino.  Susannah  at  the 
Bath. — 24.  Guercino ;  and  25.  Spagno- 
letto.  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 29.  Correggio  (?).  Christ  in  tlie 
Garden. — Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini.  In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of 
Room  VIII.  are  some  small  triptychs 
attributed  to  Orgagno,  Duccio  of  Siena, 
Giottino,  Simone  Memmi,  Starinna, 
and  a  fine  drawing  in  crayons  of  an 
Ecce  Homo  by  Guide. — Room  IX.  2. 
Teniers.  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Farm- 
house.— 6.  N.  Poussin.  The  Triumph 
of  Ovid — 9.  Velasquez.  Portrait  of 
Innocent  X. — 12.  Salvator  Rosa.  Pro- 
metheus devoured  by  the  Vulture — 
18-  Solimena  St.  John  in  the  Desert. 
—21.  C.  Maratta.  The  Trinity.— 25, 
28,  29,  35.  S.  iZo*rt.— Battle-pieces. 
— 32.  Domenichino.  Christ  laid  in 
the  Sepulchre.  In  a  room  (X.)  be- 
yond this,  but  generally  closed,  are — 
a  bronze  bas-relief  of  the  Eape  of 
Europa,  attributed  to  Cellini ;  an  an- 
tique mosaic  representing  oxen  fright- 
ened by  thunder;  and  a  portrait  of 
Clement  XII.  in  pietra  dura.  The 
Corsini  Library,  foimded  by  Clement 
XII.,  contains  upwards  of  1300  MSS., 
some  autogi-aphs  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, and  a  great  number  of  cinque- 
cento  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  festivals,  for  3  hours  before  sunset. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  ricli  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata- 
logues, and  easily  accessible ;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Italv.     The 


series  by  lilarc  Antonio  Eaimoudi  after 
Raphael  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  Villa  Corsini, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  Rome. 

Palazzo  Costagufi,  in  the  Piazza  dellc 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombard!  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceihngs,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  Guercmo, 
Albauo,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaiu*  Nessus. 
II.  Domenichino.  ApoUo  in  liis  car; 
Time  discovering  Truth,  «S:c.  III.  Guer- 
cino. Einaldo  and  Armida  on  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  Juno  nm'sing  Hercules ; 
Venus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. V.  Lanfranco.  Justice  and 
Peace.  VI.  RomaneUi.  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 

Curia  Innocenziana,  more  generally 
knowna  as  the  P.  di  Monte  Citorio,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII. 
from  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  liigher  courts  of  Jaw, 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  offices  of  the  Director-General  of 
Police  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance.  This 
palace  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  an  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 

^Palazzo  Doria-Pamphili ,in  the  Corso. 
— This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
various  times  and  by  different  architects. 
The   side   facing    the  Corso    is    from 
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the  designs  of  Valvasori ;  that  lacing 
the  CoUegio  Eomano  was  designed  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  vestibule  being 
added  by  Borromini.  The  Qallery, 
whieh  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  10  to  2  o'clock,  contains  many 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  number 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  character. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed over  18  rooms  and  galleries, 


which  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  with  good  hand  catalogues 
in  each  room  of  its  contents.  In  the 
order  in  which  strangers  visit  the  gallery, 
tiie  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
pictui-es  : — Entei-mg  from  the  prhicipal 
stah's,  in  the  1.  hand  corner  of  the 
great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  Hall 
(1),  a  very  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected :   it   is   decorated  with  ancient 


Gkouxd  Plan  of  the  Dobia  Gaiieey. 


marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  several  by  Gas'par  Poussin,  espe- 
cially No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marhia 
by  N.  Poussin.  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  witli  bas-reliefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus  ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Chimsera,  foiuid  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium  ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  slieejj ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triclinium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Axilla  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modern  Villa 
Doi-ia.  Opening  out  of  this  Hall, 
on  tlie  1.,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 3  sides  of  tlie  palace.  The 
paintings  which  cover  their  walls  are  in 
general  second-rate ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed.     Room  II. — 5. 


Gian.  Bellini.  A  Circumcision. — 27. 
Taddeo  Bartolo.  A  Triptych,  with  Ma- 
donna and  Saints.  —  28.  Fra  Filip- 
po  Lip2n.  The  Annunciation.  —  33. 
Giiercino.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes :  the  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 
in  rosso  and  nero  antico  marbles  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  discovered 
in  tlie  groimds  of  the  Villa  Doria 
at  Albano :  the  2  groups  of  children 
are  by  Alqardi.  In  the  bedroom 
(III.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  are  a  Holy 
Family  by  A.  del  Sar/o,  and,  9,  a  Virgin 
by  Sassoferralo.  Room  IV. — Some 
bronzes,  amongst  wliich  a  curious  water- 
pail  or  Si/ida,  with  subjects  relative 
to  the  hfe  of  David  scratched  upon 
it,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the 
4th  centui-y ;  a  i-eciunbent  figure  of 
Jupiter;    and  a  bath.      Room  V. — 1. 
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Vasari.  A  Holj  Family. — 17.  Qtientin 
Matsys.  The  Misera. — 21.  Beccafumi.  ' 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
marble  group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel  I 
is  by  the  school  of  Bernini.  Boom 
VI.  — 5.  Sandro  Botticelli.  A  Holy' 
Family. — 22.  Domenichino.  A  small  , 
Assumption.  In  the  adjoining  Cabi- 
net (6),  opening  out  of  Room  VII.,  ' 
are  several  small  subjects  attributed  to 
Breughel.  A  bust,  by  Alyardi,  of  Olym- 
pia  Maidalcliini  Pamfili,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Prince  Doria  by  Tenerani.  In  the 
4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
and  X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
visitor :  from  the  latter  he  will  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  sun'ounding 
the  4  sides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  tlie 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection.  Geeat  Gal- 
lery, XIII.  W.  Branch,  on  the  1. 
(Braccio  a  Sinistra). — 3.  A.  Caracci. 
The  Magdalene. — 4.  Bierino  del  Vaga. 
Galatea. —  9.  Sassoferrato.  A  Holy 
Family.— 15,  37.  A.  del  Sarfo.  Holy 
Families. — 16.  Breughel.  The  Creation. 
— 21.   O-uercino.     The  Prodigal  Son. — 

25.  Claude.     The  Flight  into  Egvpt.— 

26.  Garofalo.  The  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth.— 36.  The  Flight  into  Egypt; 
the  landscape  by  Oa.ipar,  the  figm-es 
by  Nicholas  Poussin. — 38.  N.  ronssin. 
A  copy  of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  (see 
p.  23y):  the  dilTerenccs  between  this  copy 
and  the  original  fresco  arise  from  re- 
storations made  on  the  latter  and  since 
removed. — 47.  Albano.  Holy  Family 
and  2  female  Saints.— 51.  Dosso  Dossi. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Vendors  from 
the  Temple. — Titian.  The  Three  Ages 
of  Man.  West  Branch  of  Gallery, 
XIV.  (2^  Braccio).—^.  Guercino.  St. 
Peter.  — 14.  Raphael.  Portraits  of 
Andrea  Navagcro  and  Agostino  Braz- 
zano,  friends  of  Card.  Bembo,  for 
whom  they  were  painted,  generally 
known  as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  amongst 
the  noblest  and  finest  portraits  by 
Raphael.  — 17.     Titian.    A  fine   Male 

Portrait. 21.      Vandyke.       Portrait 

of  a  Widow.  —  25,  30,  60,  65. 
Breughel.  The  Four  Elements ;  the 
animals  and  plants  beautifully  rendered. 
—26.     Titian.   Sacrifice  of  Isaac.— 87. 


Rubens.  Portrait  of  his  wife ;  and  50, 
of  a  Friar,  called  his  Confessor.  —  53. 
Leonaedo  da  Vinci.  Portraitof  Joanna 
II.  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  Naple.*,  a 
lovely  picture. — 61.  Benvenuto  da  Or- 
tolano.  The  Nativity,  a  good  painting 
ofthis  rare  master. — 63.  Breughel.  The 
Creation  of  Eve ;  and  70.  Id.  Para- 
dise.— 66.  Garofalo.  A  Holy  Family. 
— 69.  Correggio.  A  cartoon  of  Glory 
crowning  A'irtue.  —  76.  Teniers.  A 
Village  Feast. — SO.  Portraits  of  Titian 
and  his  wife,  attributed  to  himself.  X. 
Branch  of  Gallery  (3^  Braccio) — 1, 
6,  19,  28,  and  34.  An.  Caracci.  A  series 
of  good  paintings,  in  the  form  of  lu- 
nettes, of  the  Assumption,  (he  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  ihe  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour.— 18.  Id.  A  fine  Pietu 
or  Dead  Christ. — 5.  Claude.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.  The  celebrated  Molino,  one  of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes. — 23.  Id.  The 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo. — 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Piana,  a  small  picture 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 1 1 .  The  por- 
trait of  Macliiavclli,  attributed  to  A. 
del  Sarto  and  Bronzino,  with  the  in- 
scription Nicolaus  MaghiaveUius,  His- 
toi-iarum  Script  or. — 10.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  his  Wife. — 16.  Christ  ©n  the 
Cros.^,  attributed,  on  doubtl'ul  grounds, 
to  Michel  Angelo.— 21.  Garofalo.  St. 
Catherine. — 25.  Schidone.  St.  Roch. — 
27.  Giorgione.  A  fine  portrait. — 29. 
Paul  Veronese.  A  pretended  portraitof 
Lucretia  Borgia. — 30.  Guercino.  Endy- 
uiion. — 31.  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Holy 
Family.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery  have 
been  placed  some  pictiuvs  connect-ed 
with  the  history  of  the  Doria  family. 
—No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andi'ca  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  Seb.  del 
Piombo.  —  3.  Another  of  Gianetto 
Doria,  by  Bronzino.—  5.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
by  Velasquez.  The  bust  of  the  late 
Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphily 
is  by  Tenerani. — 6.  The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good    specimen    of    Hans    llemeling. 
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The  Gallery  of  the  Murors,  XVI.  {G.  princes."     The  piazza,  adcmed  with  2 

de'  Sjjecchi),  wliich  runs  parallel  to  the  handsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  such 

Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with  look-  a  manner   that   the  palace  is   seen  to 

ing-glasses   and   ancient  statues,  none  gi'eat  advantage.    The  granite  basins  of 

of  any  great  value ;   the  frescoes  on  the  the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 

roof  are  by  Mellani,  a  painter  of  the  feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Batlis 

last  century.    Beyond  the  Great  Gallery  of  CaracaUa.     On  entering  the  palace 

are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally  closed  the   size  of  the   blocks    of  travertine, 
(XI.,  XII.,  &c.),  communicating  with  ,  and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 


those  inhabited  by  the  family,  which,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can  only  be 
visited  with  a  permission  from  Prince 
Doria.    One  of  these,  the  Throne  Room, 


fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Notliing  can  surpass  the  solidity  of  the 
construction:  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 


contains    several    works    by     Poussin,  '  original  plan  of  SangaUo,  and  the  first 


amongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano.  The  space 
now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Simonetti, 
and  Bonaparte  Palaces,  and  indeed  all 
the  side  of  the  Via  Lata  from  the  Via 
di   Caravita  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 


story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablatxu-e,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 


was    formerly    occupied    by  the    Septa  ,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Cancel 


Julia  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  Campus 
Agrippae  being  on  the  opposite  one. 

Palazzo  Falconieri,  in  the  Via  Giidia, 
built  in  the  17th  centiu-y  from  the 
designs  of  Eorromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gaUery  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  prior  to  liis 
death  in  1839. 

■«i»  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  property  of  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was 
inherited,  as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Farnese,  the  last  of  her  line  ;  be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  SangaUo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).     The  facade 


leria  (p.  280),  the  lower  Doric  still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  times  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.  Above  the  Ionic  portico  rises 
the  attic  witli  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  lower  portico 
of  the  com-t  is  the  sarcophagus,  said,  but 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
found  in  the  tomb  of  CfBciha  Metella. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  rude  style  of  the 
bas-reliefs  of  scenes  of  tlie  chace  upon 
it,  are  evidently  of  a  period  posterior  to 
the  times  of  the  wife  of  Crassus.  During 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  the  palace 
was  struck  by  several  shot  from  the 
breaching  batteries  of  the  French,  the 
marks  of  which  were  evident  until 
lately  on  the  fayade  towards  the  Tiber : 


towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was  i  its  cornice  and  roof  were  somewhat 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  ,  injured,  but  no  damage  was  done  to 
architecture  of  tliis  palace  is  beyond  all  I  the  interior.  In  former  times  the  pa- 
doubt  the  finest  in  Rome  ;  but  it  loses  I  lace  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  collection 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know  i  of  statues.  The  frescoes  of  ^i».  Caraccj 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which  i  and  his  scholars  are  the  great  attraction 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the  ,  of  the  Oallery  on  the  upper  floor, 
theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  Coliseum,  !  These  fine  works  occupied  no  less  than 
of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon,  "  tlie  '  8  }  ears  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  tlie  guilty  |  with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views  (120?.).  The  centre-piece  represents 
the  Farnese  palace  may  curse  the  sa-  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
crilege   and    luxury    of    these  upstart    attended  by   fauns,    satyrs,   and   bac- 
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chantes,  and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
an  ass.  The  otlier  subjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana  ;  Slercurv 
presenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyaeinthus  ;  the  Eagle  and 
Ganymede  ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;  the  pursuit  of  Acis  ;  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  Guido) ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus;  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 
Galatea,  with  tritons  and  nymphs ; 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas  ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia  ;  recall  of  Eurydice  ; 
Europa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  ;  Hercides  and  lole  ;  Aurora  and 
Cephalus  in  a  car ;  Anchises  and 
Venus ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr ;  Sala- 
mucis  and  Ilermapliroditus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan  ;  Leander  guided  by  Cupid  swim- 
ming to  meet  Hero.  The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  Domenichino ;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolphin  ;  Prometheus  ;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hespcrides ; 
liis  deliverance  of  Prometheus  ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus ;  Calisto  in  the  bath ;  the 
same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear ; 
Ajwllo  receiving  the  lyre  from  ilercury. 
In  an  apartment  not  open  tothepubhc, 
called  the  Gabinetto,  are  other  frescoes 
by  An.  Caracci;  on  the  roof  is  an  oil- 
painting  of  Hercules  between  Vice  and 
Virtue,  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  tliis 
master  which  has  been  removed  to 
Naples.  The  frescoes  are,  —  Hercules 
supporting  the  globe  ;  Anapius  and 
Ampliinome  saving  their  parents  from 
an  eruption  of  Jitna ;  Ulysses  and 
Circe;  Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the 
Sirens;  Perseus  and  Medusa;  Hercules 
and  the  Ncmaan  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  elevation ;  it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk  panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.  In  it  are  preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Famese 
collection  —  some  good  ancient  arclii- 
toctural  fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues   of  Piety  and   Abundance,   by 

•  The  frescoes  in  this  palnce  have  been  sue 
cessfully  photographed  by  CuccionI,  and  may  be 
procured  at  his  shop,  18,  Via  Condottl. 


Giacomo  delta  Porta,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  second  hall,  or  of  the 
Guards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Famese  femily, 
painted  by  Vasari,  Salviati,  and  the  two 
Zuccheri.  The  principal  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nuncio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).  The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Famese  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  tlie  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constautine. 

■^-The  Farnesina,  in  the  Lungara  of 
(he  Trastevere,  opposite  the  Corsini 
Palace  (open  for  the  present  only  on 
Sundays),  recently  sold  by  the  King 
of  Naples  to  the  Spanish  Count  Ber- 
mudez,  buQt  in  1506,  by  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  liis  scholars, 
Giulio  Romano,  Fraiicesco  Penni,  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine,  and  Raffaello  del 
Colle.  Several  of  them  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  so  that,  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  illustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  I. —  The  large  entrance- 
hall  facing  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  the  ceil- 
ing represents  the  fible  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
scholars.  Commencing  by  the  penden- 
tentives  upon  the  wall  on  the  1.,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.  2.  Cupid 
showbig  Psyche  to  the  three  Graces ; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
sjiectator  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figure  ever  painted.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres 
interceding  with  Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche.  4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
bv  doves  hastenuig  to  claim  the  inter- 
02 
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fei-eiice  of  Jiipiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.  G.  ISIercury  flying  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psycho  borne 
by  Cupids,  ivith  the  vase  of  paint  given 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase 
to  Veniis.  9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psycho  to  Olympus.  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  ajjpeal  of  Cupid,  before  whom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes  ;  this  painting  is  by  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano ;  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Grods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Man-iage  of  Cupid, 
by  Francesco  Penni.  In  the  lunettes 
arc  gi'aceful  figm-es  of  young  Cupids, 
with  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Love.  II.  Hall  of  the  Oalatea. — 
In  tlie  exquisite  composition  from  which 
this  room  derives  its  name,  Galatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  by 
dolpliins,  surroiinded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  characterized 
by  a  gi-acc  and  delicacy  of  feehng  which 
bespeak  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
Jiapkael*  The  fi-cscoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  iialda^sare  Feruzzi  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
liave  been  painted  by  I),  da  Tol- 
ferra.  The  figiu-es  in  chiarosciu'O  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  painted 
the  eflect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was 
such  that  Titian  thought  they  were 
ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
lie  might  ascertain  the  fact.  The 
lunettes,  painted  by  Sehastiano  del 
Piombo  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 

•  'I'lieso  frescoes  of  Raphael  have  been  re- 
produced in  photography  by  Dovizzlelli,  136, 
Via  Babutno. 


and  Daniele  da  Volterra,  represent 
Icarus  and  Dadalus,  Dejanira,  Her- 
cules, Iris,  Phaeton,  &c. ;  the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  also  by  Sehas- 
tiano del  Fiomlo.  In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Aiiffelo.  As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  ad 
Volterra,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  visit. 
The  landscapes  on  the  walls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Oaspar 
Potissin.  The  paintings  in  the  3rd  hall 
on  tlie  grand  floor  are  by  very  inferior 
artists.  III.  In  the  upper  story  are  2 
halls  :  in  the  first  and  largest  the  archi- 
tectural paintings  ai-e  by  Baldassare 
Feruzzi ;  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  over  the 
chimney,  and  the  large  frieze  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  are  attributed  to  Giiilio 
Romano  :  in  tlie  second  room  Alexan- 
der offering  the  crown  to  Eoxana,  and 
the  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of 
Alexander,  are  by  Sodoma.  The  groups 
of  Cupids  in  the  first,  and  of  young 
females  in  the  second,  sire  extremely 
beautiful.  Upon  the  3rd  wall  a  very 
inferior  painting  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Ba- 
sihca  of  Constantine  as  they  existed 
in  the  16th  centy.,  showing  the  fine 
Corinthian  column  which  was  after- 
wards removed  by  Paul  V.  to  support 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  front  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(see  p.  130).  The  Farnesina  Palace 
acquired  great  celebrity  during  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
Agostino  Chigi.  He  was  a  liberal 
though  an  ostentatious  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Mecamas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphii.ryon  of 
Rome.  His  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modern  times.  Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  tlie  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  sei-ved  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the   plate   used   was  tlirown  into  the 
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Tiber,  by  Chigi's  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from  table.  The  Farncsiiia 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertainment,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Farnese  princes,  and  passed, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  tlie 
royal  family  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Academy  of  Painting,  where 
a  number  of  pupils  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  G-overnment  of 
Naples  until  lately.  In  the  garden  are 
some  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Raphael, 
and  on  the  outer  wall  are  remains  of 
]}ainting9  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
best  preserved  portion  of  the  Aurelian 
wall  in  the  Trastevere  forms  one  of 
the  walls  of  this  garden. 

Palazzo  cli  Firenze,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borgliese,rebuiltbyVignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architectui'c. 
It  is  the  property  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
the  residence  of  its  minist<ir  to  the  Holy 
Hee. 

Palazzo  Giraud,  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
pacavalli  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  Englisli  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation. 
It  was  built  in  1506  by  Bramanle, 
fo;'  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Corncto, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  tiie  college 
to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  Giraud ;  the  principal  gateway, 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
fine  fa<;adc,  was  added  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purcliase  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Card.  Wolsey  resided 
liere  during  his  last  visit  to  Rome. 

Palazzo  Oiuxtiniani,  near  the  ch. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  the  post- 


office,  begun  by  Giovanni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  by  EorrominL, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  It  is  built  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths  : 
its  )nuseum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  founil 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed ; 
amongst  those  remaining  arc,  on  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Vesta,  of  ]\rarcus 
Aurelius,  and  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-reliefs 
in  the  walls  round  the  court,  wliicli 
belonged  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elepliants, panthers, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  giraffe,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Palace  of  the  Inquisiiion,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  near  tlie  Porta 
Cavallcgieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter's, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities,  or  for 
persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archives 
which  had  been  collected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trials,  such  as  those  of  Galileo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1549  down  to  our  own  times.  There  was 
also  a  very  extensive  library  liere,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
IGtli  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In* 
(juisition  was  suppressed  by  the  Roman 
Assembly  in  February,  1819,  but  was 
re-establislied  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  has  been  of 
late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  troops.  The  prison,  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  guard  at  the  gat(>. 

Palazzo  Lanlc,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eustachio.  It  contains  a  few  ancient 
statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
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the   court,    representing    Ino   nursing 
Bacchus. 

Palazzo  Madama,  built  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Marucelli.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's  Baths. 
It  contauis  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architect  lu-e.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances, 
and  the  Post-office.  The  lottery  is 
drawn  in  front  of  it  every  Saturday. 

Palazzo  Ilassimo,  delle  Colonne, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  deUa  VaUe, 
begun  in  1626  from  tlie  designs  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  fine  portico 
of  6  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  examjjles  of  modem 
architecture ;  the  palace  is  considered 
as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  celebrated  Dis- 
cobolus, found  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  ]Mariu8  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronze  by  Myron, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in 
chiaro-scuro  by  Daniele  da  Vblferra. 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  16th  of  March),  took  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massuno  family  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Massimi,  in 
1167,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleius, 
and  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweynhcim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

There  is  another  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
residence  of  tlie  ducal  branch  of  tliis 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
Cccli,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 


Palazzo  Mallei,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  tlie  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  tlie  court  and  imder 
the  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
been  dispersed  since  the  extinction  of 
the  family  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  remain  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice  : — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fi'esco  by  Pomai-ancio.  The  principal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vandyke ;  Sta.  Bona- 
ventura,  bv  Tinlorelto ;  4  landscapes, 
by  Paul  Brill.  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
h J  Paul  Brill ;  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caracci ;  4  pictures'  of 
dealers  in  fisli  and  other  eatables,  by 
Passerolti.  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paxil  Brill,  formmg  the  suite  to  those 
in  tlie  preceduig  room.  IV.  The  roof 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  by  Guide.  V.  The  gallery  ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Corfona. 
— Latifranco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
— Tempest  a.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Tlie  Nativity.  IV.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaro-scuro,  by  Domenichino.  This 
palace  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
Pal.  Mattei  once  was  ;  the  present  P. 
Caetaiii,  towards  the  Via  delle  BottegJie 
Sacre,  having  formed  one  division  of  it ; 
and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  fi-om  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  in  the  Piazza  Paganica, 
another. 

Palazzo  de  Monteveechio,  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  tliat  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tecture is  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
gi'ounds  to  Rapliael,  although  its  gene- 
ral  style  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  jiainter's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  tliree  round-headed  entrances 
and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 
windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  tlie  adjoining  Vicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.     Both 
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these  houses   will  interest    the   archi- 
tectural visitor. 

Palazzo  Muli-Papazurri,mthcViazzA 
of  the  S3.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
English  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788. 

Palazzo  yiccoUni,  nearly  opposite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,  in 
the  Via  de'  Banchi  Xuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  line  architecture  by  Griacomo  di 
Sanflovino  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odescalchi,  or  Pracciano, 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal. Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Beniini,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Maderno :  the  facade  is  by 
Bernini.,  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
p^served  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Orsini,  formerly  the  P. 
Snvelli,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
'Marcellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 

Palazzo  Pamjili,  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pie  fro 
da  Cortona,  the  frescoes  representing  the 
adventures  of  ^Eneas :  there  are  also 
(iome  by  Romanelh  and  G.  Poussin  in 
the  different  apartments.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  life 
lias  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.    (Handbook  of  Central  Italy.) 

L  Palazzo  Soxpigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal, 
built  in  1G03,  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Tliermte  of 
Constantine.     It   afterwards  belonged 


to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
cliased  from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Rospigliosi  family.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  ArnoEA  by  GriDO, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Rome ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses  ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
advance  of  tlie  Hours.  Tlie  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  Tempesta,the  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill.  There  are  some  busts  romd 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooms  are — I.  Hall  o.i  the 
right.  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domenichino ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci;  the  Head  of 
Gruido,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  J'an- 
dyke ;  and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.- — II.  Hall 
on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
by  Dotnenichino ;  13  pictiu-es  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  12  Apostles,  by  Rubens, 
many  of  them  copies  ;  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Tolterra  ; 
Potussin,  liis  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
Cigoli ;  &  Tietkjhj  Pasngnani;  bronze 
busts  of  Seneca,  Septimius  Severus, 
&.C.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
1849,  a  24  lb.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  paviUons  of  the 
Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  some  of 
the  woodwork ;  but  no  mischief  was 
done  to  the  works  of  art.   In  the  garden 
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are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantiue,  and  one 
of  tiie  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  ScAii/its  MoUe.  The 
apartments  of  tb  i  palace  inhabited  by 
Prince  Rospigliosi  and  his  brother 
Prince  PaUavicini  contain  several  good  ■ 
]iaintings,  and  an  interesting  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus  in  green  basalt,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Liternum:  they 
ai'e  seldom  shown  to  strangers.  The 
Pal.  Rospigliosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
t  he  Thermse  of  Constantine ;  the  Casino, 
with  its  garden,  and  the  adjoining  Pal. 
della  Consulta,  on  their  Frigidarium 
and  the  Northern  Ilemicycle. 

Palazzo  SuspoU,  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  tlie  Rucellai  family,  from  the  designs 
of  Bartolommeo  Ammanat'.  The  stair- 
case, composed  of  115  steps  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martiuo  Lunghi  for 
Cardinal  Caetani,  is  considered  the  finest 
construction  of  this  kind  in  Rome. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Cafe  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  Sacclietti,  in  the  Via  Julia 
(Xo.  66),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  his  own  residence,  early  in  the  I7tli 
centmy,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  architecture  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  N.,  Avhich  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  by  which  the  walls  are 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  palace  and  its  antiquities  passed  suc- 
cessively from  tlie  Ricci  family  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacchetti, 
and  idtimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIY.,  wlio  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  tlic  foundation  of  tlie  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  mscription,  Tti 
mihi  qttodcumque  hoc  reruin  est,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obligations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  his 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  liis  con- 
stant patronage :   both,  however,   have 


been  wantonly  effaced.  Farther  on  in 
the  Via  Giulia  are  some  massive  sub- 
structions of  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Bramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law  Com-ts 
for  Juhus  II.,  which  has  never  been 
continued. 

Palazzo  Sciarra,  in  the  Piazza  Sci- 
arra,  built  in  1603  bv  Labacco,  with  a 
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Doric  doorway  attributed  to  Vignola. 
The  gallery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
first-rate  works  of  art :  it  is  arranged 
iu  4  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  only. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  formerly 
in  the  Barberini  collection  : — 

Boom  I.  2,  Cav.  Arpino,  an  Ecce 
Homo ;  3,  P.  da  Cortona,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  Lanfranco,  Cleopati-a ;  10,  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  at- 
tributed to  Giidio  Romano;  13,  /wh. 
da  Imola,  Virgin  and  Child  ;  5  and  15, 
Valentin,  two  large  pictures  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  RomeTriumphant;  16,  Garofalo, 
the  Samaritan  at  the  well ;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucifixion  ;  20,  Titian, 
a  small  but  verv  pretty  Madonna  and 
Cliil.l ;  21,  Carlo  Maralla,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini. 
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Room  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
scapes. 14,  22,  Paid  Brill,  two  good 
landscapes  in  liis  second  manner ;  17, 
18,  Claude,  the  FHglit  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beaut  iful  Sunset ;  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  tlie 
Church  of  il  Gesu,  the  figures  by 
A.  Sacchl,  the  architectural  portion  by 
Oaliardi;  37, 3(»,  Claude  (?),  two  Land- 
P(-ape3  in  his  first  manner ;  36,  2^\ 
Poussin,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel ; 
Canaletti,  a  View  of  the  Castel  Novo,  at 
Naples ;  4  and  54,  Paul  Brill,  good 
Landscapes  in  his  first  manner. 

Room  ITT.  5,  Baroccio,  a  Deposition ; 
6,  Francia,  a  Holy  Family;  8,  Eliz. 
.Sirani,  Charity,  9,  Garofalo  {?),  a 
hunting  scene  ;  17,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
a  large  allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — there  is  a  good 
group  of  an  angel  leading  a  Franci.scan 
friar  to  the  judgment-seat  in  the  fore- 
ground, below  a  strange  rocky  land- 
scape; 19,  P. da  Cortona,  a  small  picture 
of  S.  Bruno;  23,  Oarafalo,  a  small  Xoli 
me  tartfjere;  26,  Id.,  La  J'estale  Claudia; 
27,  Albano,  a  Holy  Family;  29,  Tenters, 
Dutchpeasantssmoking;  32,  C.Maratta, 
a  Holy  Family ;  33,  Giulio  Romano, 
a  copy  of  the  Barberini  Fornarina ; 
36,  Lucas  von  Lej/deK,  Madonna  and 
Angels,  signed  and  dated  1504,  an  ela- 
borately worked  small  ])icture ;  41, 
Garofalo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  four  large  indifierent  Bassanos. 

Room  IV.  1,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a 
lovely  group  of  tlie  Madonna,  Cliild, 
and  St.  John  ;  5,  7,  Ouercino,  St.  John 
tlie  Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ra- 

PIIAKL,    THE  PLAYEE   ON    THK    ViOLIN, 

dated  1518;  8,  Giorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St.  John 
to  Herodias  ;  12,  Agoslino  Caracei, 
Conjugal  Love ;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Throe  Gamesters ;  17,  Lkoxardo  da 
Vinci,  Modesty  and  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  master;  19,  Chddo,  a 
Magdalen  ;  15,  20,  Breughel,t\yo  small 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  pictm-e  in  six 
t'ompartments,  representing  events  in 
the    life    of    our    Saviour,    attributed 


;  to  Giotto ;  26,  Perugino,  a  good  St. 
Sebastian  ;  27,  JV.  Poussin,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus  ;  28,  Ouercino,  St. 
'  James;  29,  Titian,  the  so-called  Bella 
i  Donna  di  Tiziano,  one  of  Titians 
finest  portraits  ;  31,  Albert  Dtirer,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin ;  32,  GuiDo, 
THE  Maddalena  delle  Eadici. 

P.  De  Regis  or  Silcesfri,  formerly 
Farnesino  (sometimes  called  della  Li- 
iiotla),  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  deir  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de'  Baullari  to  the  Palate  of  the  Can- 
celleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
IGtli  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  frieze  the  lilies  of 
the  Fameses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Mieliel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Farnesino  of  ^f . 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortde  is  very 
handsome :  unfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter :  it  is  now  in  a  neglected 
state. 

Palazzo  Spada  (alia  Regola),  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  daily 
from  10  (o  3),  near  the  Farnesc  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  whci 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  m  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
Stnlue  of  Pompeii,  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  pictm'c-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
celleria,  in  1553.  This  noble  figure  ha« 
been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at  whose  ba.se 
"  great  Crcsar  fell."  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  Greek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  from  the  Cm-ia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
o  3 
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marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  found 
corresponds  precisely  with  this  lo- 
cality. When  it  was  discovered  the 
head  was  lying  imder  one  house  and 
the  body  under  another :  and  Flanai- 
uio  Vacea  tells  iis  tliat  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter-  _ 
posed,  and  pui'chased  it  for  500  crowns. ; 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 
quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controversy  on  its  authenticity,  but, 
after  having  been  called  Augustus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Ponipey  long  after  all  its  critics  have 
been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  dread  statue!  yet  existent  in 
I'he  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cjesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  otfering  to  thine  altar  from  the  fiueen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Ponipey  ?  have  ye  been 

Victors  of  countless   kings,   or  puppets  of  a 
scene  ? " 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Broughton  examines  the 
evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.  "  The  projected  division  of 
the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  "  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminio  Vacca  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  tlie  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion ;  for  the  Frencli,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Cffisar  sliould  fall  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey  wliich  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with,  the 
blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amjjliitheatre,  and, 


to  facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporally  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration ;  but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Ciiesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  1.  leg  and 
foot  ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  al- 
most, is  hei'oic ;  and  naked  Roman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  '  hominem  in- 
tegrum et  castum  et  gravem,'  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  me  lal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  glol'C  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.  Flaminius  Vacca  says 
sotto  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pom- 
pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  curia  was 
either  burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrum.      So    says   Biondo.      At    all 

*  Red  stains  of  this  description  are  frequent 
in  statues  of  Greek  marble,  and  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites  ; 
not  so  in  those  of  Carrara  or  Paros. 
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erents,  bo  imposing  is  the  stern  majesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  tlie  ilction,  if  a  Action 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  ;  several  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  this  palace 
(in  two  rooms  on  theground-tloor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  in  the  first — the 
sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally 
believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  first  letters  (ARIS)  of  the 
name  engraved  on  the  base,  although 
some  antiquaries  will  have  it  that  it 
isAristides;  and  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag- 
nese  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  they 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  downwards.  Their 
subjects  are, — 1.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida  ; 
2.  JBellerophon  watering  Pegasus ;  3, 
Amphion  and  Zethus  ;  4.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  5,  Paris  and  CEnone ;  6.  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda ;  7.  Adonis  or 
Meleager;  8.  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle 
finding  the  body  of  Archemorus;  9. 
Pasiphae  and  Daedalus.  The  two  plaster 
casts  are  from  the  originals  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  Three  of  the  32- 
pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 
that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1819 
are  preserved  here.  The  Gallery  has  a 
colleetionofpictures,the  greater  number 
of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, aiTanged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper 
fioor.  Room  I. — 10.  Sc.  Gaelano.  Por- 
trait of  JuliusIII. — Z2.Lanfranco.  Cain 
and  Abel. — 41.  Camuccini.  Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Patrizzi. — lb.  Chiercino. 
David. — 56.  Luca  Giordano.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia.  Roomll. — 9-  Guido. 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes. 
— 19.   A'.  Poussin.    Jacob  and  his  Bro- 


thers.— 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  copy 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 
National  Gallery. — 8,10.  Breughel.  The 
Preaching  of  St.  John. — 2.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Fal.  Spada. — 26. 
Alhano.  Bacchantes. — 32,  Z'i.Guercino. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Room  III.,  or  Gallery. — 20. 
Guido.  TheRapeof  Helen.— 24.  'Titian. 
Good  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada.  — 
27,  28.  Mantegna.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. —  33. 
Vandyke.  A  Man  playing  on  the 
Violoncello.  2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  attributed  to 
Paolo  Veronese. — IS.  Giiercino.  The 
Death  of  Dido. — 49.  31.  A.  Caravaggio. 
Goliath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
Castiglione.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Pictiu-e 
Gallery  are  some  frescoes  by  Z/ttzio 
Romano. 

Palazzo  Torlonia,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia,  built  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Roman 
banker.  All  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modem 
artists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camu<;eini,  Pelagi,  and 
Landi :  and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the 
purpose  is  Canova's  statue  of  Hercules 
hurling  Lycas  into  the  sea. 

Palazzo  Turci,  No.  123,  Via  del 
Govemo  Vecchia,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M. 
in  Vallicella,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pietro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary's, as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
on  the  fa9ade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  street  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  the  style  of  the  Can- 
celleria  and  Pal.  Giraud. 

Palazzo  di  Venezia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
palace  was  built  in  \lGiS  by  Paul  II.,  a 
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Venetian,  Ij-om  the  designs  of  Giuliano  j 
da  Majaiio.   Tlie  materials,  like  those  of  I 
the  Farnesc  Palace,  were   taken  from  i 
the  Colifieiuu.     The  palace  was  sold  by  J 
Clement  Till,  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public mitil  its  fall,  when  it  passed  to 
the   emperor  of  Austria.      Its    battle- 
mented  walls  give  it  the  aii"  of  a  feudal 
ibi'tress.     It   is  now   the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador. 

I'alazzo  Tldoni,  originally  Colfrolini, 
and  subsequently  P.  SI oppaiii,  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andi-ea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Rome  designed  by  Eaphael  (1515). 
The  \ipper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
ha\idsome  arcliitecture  of  the  two  lower 
lloors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a 
statue  of  Marcus  AureUus.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  palace 
are  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Calendar  found  in  the  la*t  century  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardmal  Stoppani,  and 
illustrated  by  ZS'ibby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  inhabited  this  palace  diu-ing 
liis  visit  to  Rome. 


§  27.  Historical  IIorsES. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
vi'ller  by  the  palaces  and  the  musemus 
of  Rome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusive  houses  which 
ai-c  identilied  with  tlv?  memory  of  gi-eat 
names  in  the  histoiy  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  interest  is  the 

House  of  Raphael,  situated  in  the 
Via  dei  Coronari  (formerly  No.  124-), 
a  street  near  the  Ponte  di  S.  An- 
gelo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  many  years  befoi-e  he  re- 
moved to  that  built  for  him  by  Bra- 
niante  in  tlie  Piazza  Rusticucei,  in 
wliich  he  died,  and  which  waa  pidled 
down    to    enlarge    tiie    Piazza   of  St. 


Peter's.*  It  is  the  house  with  which 
he  endowed  the  chapel  m  the  Pan- 
theon where  his  ashes  still  repose. 
It  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when  Carlo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  fa9ade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 
cliiaro-scui'o.  Tliis  interesting  record 
is  almost  eflaced.  In  the  Vicolo  del 
Merangolo  (No.  35),  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  another 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  and 
tenanted  by  Raphael,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations with  La  Fornarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osteria.  Resides  these,  Raphael 
had  a  studio  at  No.  3  of  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  ApoUouia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  gi-audest  of  all  his  works,  the 
Transfigui-ation  ;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Santangelo,  No.  129-134,  the 
latter  number  being  over  the  door  which 
foi-med  the  entrance  to  his  stucUo. 

Souse  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. — In 
the  Via  Pedacchia,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  :  there  is  a  marble 
slab  \vith  an  inscription  over  the  door. 
His  skill  and  judgment  in  architectm-c 
are  showTi  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed ;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  tlic 
little  com-t  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
still  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

House  of  Bernini,  now  Silvestrelli, 
No.  11,  Viadelle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  beai'Uig 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  by  hU 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Ruspoli,  is  his  semi-colossal 
statue  of  Truth  under  the  gateway. 

House  of  the  Zuccheri.  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della   Rcgina    di   Polonia,   in   comme- 

•  This  jxilace  was  Bituatod  at  the  end  of  the 
Borgo  :  tlie  only  pari  of  it  now  remaining  is  one 
pier,  which  forms  the  corner  of  the  I'al. 
Accoromb^ni  in  the  Piazza  Uusticuccl.  A 
sivetch  of  it  made  by  I-affrerio  in  1549  shows 
that  it  was  an  elcfjant  br.ilding,  having  5  win- 
dows in  front,  with  a  rustic  Iwsement  and  a 
hixndsome  pediment  and  cornice  supported  by 
Doric  pilasters. 
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moration  of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucehero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Fcderigo  witli 
fiTscocs,  representing  portraits  of  liis 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  under  whoso  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overbeck ;  the  scene  Avith  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  PA.  Veil;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schadoiv ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c.,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
Ph.  Veit ;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
Overbeck. 

House  of  Potissin,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Trinitii,  No.  9,  near  the  Trinita 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  4X3  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  XieholasPoussin. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  from  it,  and  ! 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
scape-painters. Opposite  the  house  of 
Poussin  was  the  H(nise  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine ;  and  that  of  Sahator  Bosa  was 
not  far  distant. 

Souse  of  Conrad  Swei/nhcim. — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  294), 
in  which  CJonrad  Swe\"nheim  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Rome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  pn'viously  at  Subiaco  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
tiie  monks  they  removed  to  Rome, 
and  cst.iblished  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprijit  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."  Tlio  De 
Gralore  of  Cioero  and  the  De  Civitate 


Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  1468.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontana  was  at  No.  24  of  the  Vicolo 
della  Palline,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
the  house  where  Michel  Angelo  lived 
and  died,  which  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  the  last 
house  on  the  right,  marked  by  a  mas- 
sive doorway  in  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture.* 


§  28.  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CoUegio  della  Sapienza,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Itome,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  124 1,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  wlio  created  the  theo- 
logical schools ;  the  philological  profes- 
sorsliips  were  added  in  1.310  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontiffs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  tiie  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  imiversity 
with  the  taxes  on  various  niticlcs  ot 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  architect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  Borromini.  The 
university  derives  the  title  of  the  iSa^j- 
enza  from  tlie  inscription  over  one  of 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  city  upon  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  no  worlt  has  boeii 
published  (in  the  residences  of  the  many  great 
men  who  liave  Uved  In  It :  the  only  attvinpi 
being  a  scries  of  articles  abtjut  20  years  ago  in 
the  '  Diario  dl  Roma,'  by  the  Adv.K-ate  Belle, 
afterward-i  collected  In  a  ^mall  volume  (Delle 
Case  abitate  in  I^Jma  da  pareccUi  Uomini 
lUusIri,  8vo.,  lluma,  1Sd2),  but  In  which  the 
most  remarkable  nara'-s  are  omitted,  suih  as 
Miclip!  Angelo,  Bramunte,  Ualiieo,  Moiitai;<ne, 
Goeihe,  &c.,  whilst  those  of  several  uioUem 
c<  lebrities,  never  heard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  ar« 
!:ijertx-d. 
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the  entrances,  Initium  Sapientice  timor 
Domini.  Its  oi'ganisation  was  entii'ely 
remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :  it  has  5  faculties — theology, 
law,  medicme,  natural  philosophy, 
and  philology.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors is  42,  5  of  whom  are  attached  to 
the  college  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  6  to  that  of  philology.  All  their 
lectures  are  gratuitous,  their  salaries, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  beuig  paid  by 
the  gOTemnient.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents at  present  exceeds  500.  At- 
tached to  the  university  is  a  Library, 
founded  by  Alexander  VII., and  liberally 
increased  by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily 
from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hoiu's  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  Thurs- 
days. The  Museum  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  minerals,  recently 
much  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
that  of  Monsignore  Spada,  particu- 
larly rich  in  Russian  specimens ;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII. ;  an  extensive  series  of  geological 
specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchi's 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Roma ;  "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  from 
the  environs  of  Rome  ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Rome,  formed  by  Signor  Belli;  a 
cabinet  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  an  extensive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  formed  by  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  physics,  Volpicelli,  &c. 
Attached  to  the  medical  faculty  is  a 
small  Botanic  Garden,  adjoining  the 
Salviati  Palace,  in  the  Trastevere,  and 
to  that  of  natural  philosophy,  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  directed  by  Professor 
CalandrellL 

Collegio  Romano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati  ;  it  is  also  called  the 
Universita  Gregoriana,  and  is  exclu- 
sively under  the   management   of  the 


Jesuits.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  diiferent  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Attached  to  the  college 
are  a  library ;  the  museum  founded  by 
the  learned  Father  Kircher  ;  and  the 
Observatory.  The  Library — very  rich 
in  Bibles  and  works  on  bibhcal  literature 
— contains  several  Cliinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  tlie  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  literaiy  treasures,  but 
many  of  the  most  valuable  works  have 
disappeared.  The  Kircherian  Museum 
contams  a  very  rich  collection  of 
classical  antiquities  and  other  objects, 
many  of  wliich  are  most  interesting. 
Gentlemen  are  admitted  on  Sundays 
from  10  to  midday,  when  they  will  ex- 
perience every  civility  and  information 
from  its  learned  Du-ector,  Father  Ton- 
giorgi.  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  veiy  complete  series  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
known  of  the  Roman  As.  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican  lias  now  tlu-own  tliis  part 
of  the  Kircherian  collection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.  The 
Roman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  uses,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  witli 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tin,  remarkable 
for  the  little  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  very  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  Cisla  Mistica, 
a  cyhndrical  bronze  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box  given  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  their  toUette  before  enter- 
ing the  arena  :  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately-worked  eagle's  claws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 
side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
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a  tree  by  Pollux,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Argonaut?;  this  curious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  discovered  near  Pra;neste,  lias 
heen  illustrated  bytlie  late  Padre  Marclii 
in  his  '  Descrizzione  delta  Cisti  Alistica 
trovata  a  Palentrina.^  Anotlier  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  discovered  near  Osinio  : 
the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beaxitifully 
i!ilaid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
very  chaste  figures  of  the  heads  of  a 
swan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silcnus  on  the 
arms.  Tlie  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas are  also  interesting  :  amongst  the 
former  a  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus ; 
a  head  of  Vesta  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
copper  ore  or  pyrites,  whioli  resembles 
bronze  in  its  colour,  perhaps  unique, 
tlie  material  being  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  difllcidt  to  work  of  all  those 
employed  in  ancient  sculpture  ;  a  series 
of  the  so-called  Phoenician  bronze 
figures  found  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  a  very  important  collection  of 
Roman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  liaving 
marked  upon  them  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription  of  templi  opis  aug,  in 
relief  characters  of  silver,  such  stan- 
dards were  preseiTcd  in  that  temjile ; 
and  an  unique  collection  of  Missilia, 
or  Glandes  Missiles,  in  lead,  as  thrown 
from  slings,  several  bearing  inscrip- 
tions or  messages  between  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged.  Some  found  at 
I'erugia  are  very  curious,  and  date 
from  the  siege  of  that  to\vn  by  Au- 
gustus ;  in  one,  the  besiegers  tell 
their  adversaries  that  they  are  aware 
they  are  reduced  to  the  last  straits, 
ESAVEIS  ET  ME  CELAS,  One  of  the 
replies  to  which  is  in  terms  of  gross 
disrespect  to  Octavian.  Among  the 
recent  additions  to  tlie  Kircherian 
^luseum  are  a  series  of  silver  vases, 
some  of  great  beauty  from  their  ex- 
quisite ornaments,  discovered  at  Vicar- 
ello,  the  ancient  Aquie  Aurcliae,  on  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano ;  3  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Rome,  giving  the  name 
of  tlie  several  stations  and  the  dis- 
tances between  each,  forming  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this   portion  of  the  Roman  world. 


They  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Nerva,  as  those  of 
the  two  last  reigns  contain  stations 
established  in  the  interval,  and  not 
enumerated  in  the  hst  of  those  of 
Augustus ;  these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  mineral 
springs,  where  they  were  discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Gades,  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.  Round  the 
walls  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guinea-fowl  is  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Roman  cippi  and  inscriptions.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manufacture,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Itahan 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously  be- 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of 
the  supposed  ship  of  Tiberius,  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi;  and  in 
the  long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  frescoes,  most  of  the  latter  ruined 
by  restorations.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities : 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  scpidchral  bas-reUefa 
from  the  Catacombs  and  tlie  churches 
which  stood  over  the  latter ;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terra- 
cotta, with  Christian  emblems,  one  hav- 
ing a  rehef  of  Constantine,  witli  the 
Cross  on  his  helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  two  handsome  tazze 
in  agate,  found  on  graves  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivory;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  from  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  5th  centy.,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disco- 
vered. Over  the  door  are  some  ancient 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefiy  in  Greek  ; 
one  to  two  persons  called  Barzaharona, 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina ;  both 
have  the  7-branch  candlestick  and  the 
Hebrew  word  Shalom  beneath:  they  were 
found  near  the  Ripagrande,  and  on  the 
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Via  Appia.  In  another  part  of  the  Mu- 
pevun  is  a  very  curious  Graffite.  or 
scratching  on  the  etucco  of  a  wall,  re- 
presenting an  ass  attached  to  a  cross, 
with  two  men  alongside,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion below  —  AA.e|ou6^'OJ  credere  @euv 
(Alexomonos  adoring  liis  God) — a  cari- 
cature of  the  early  Christian  adoration  of 
our  Saviour's  sulfering  :  it  was  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  CiBsars  (see 
note  at  p.  31).  In  fact,  Alexomenos,  a 
Christian,  is  represented  in  tliecaricature 
in  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  on  the  cross,  and  this  graffito  is 
the  earliest  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  inscription  hears  testimony 
to  the  important  fact  that  our  Lord  was 
worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christians 
as  God.  In  a  long  gallery,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  de- 
posited the  Collection  of  Natui-al  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher  ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  aiTangement,  but 
contains  many  interesting  specimens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  Rome.  In  the 
cloister  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum  is  a  large  mosaic  discovered 
on  the  Aventine,  representing  scenes 
and  animals  of  the  Nile,  &c.  [Ladies 
are  only  admitted  to  this  museum  by 
a  special  permission  from  the  Pope, 
wliich  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  iuterior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Observaton/  of  the  Collegio 
Romano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  this  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Italy;  formerly  placed  in  a  rickety 
tower  at  the  S.E.  quadrangle  of  the 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  tlie  never-com- 
pleted cupola  of  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  insti-uments  for  cur- 
rent astronomical  researches,  such  as  the 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it 
]iossesse8  a  magnificent  equatorial  by 
Alerz  of  Munich,  a  donation  from  a 
member  of  the  order,  aided  by  Pius  IX., 
who  has  contributed  most  liberally  from 


his  private  funds  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coiui- 
trymeii.  Attached  to  the  establishment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Slagnetic  Observatory  well  supplied 
with  English  instruments.  The  visitor 
will  always  experience  every  attention 
from  the  able  director,  Father  Secchi,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  many  of  our  British  scientific 
bodies,  in  visiting  the  Observatory', 
which  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ordinary  visitors  are 
admitted  (not  ladies)  every  Sunday 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.m.,  on  apply- 
ing for  permission  from  the  director ; 
and  scientific  men  on  the  week-days 
before  midday,  by  writing  beforehand 
to  Professor  Secchi. 

The  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fide,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  piu-pose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  heretical 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  tlie  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
])leted  under  the  direction  of  13orromini. 
It  contains  a  library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  works  on 
cUvinity  and  canon  law ;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Museo  Horgia,  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda in  the  last  century.  This 
iluseum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Mexicanus,  pubhshed  in 
Lord  Kingsborougli's  magnificent  work ; 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VI., 
with  the  portrait  of  that  notorious 
Pope ;  for  a  sec^ond  Cliurch  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation  of  Charles   V.  at  Bologna   by 
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Clement  VII.,  containing  a  painting  of 
the  ceremonj,  and  portraits  of  several 
of  the  personages  present  at  it ;  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Raphael — a  letter  to 
his  uncle  Simone  di  Ciarla,  written 
from  Florence  on  tlie  21st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
"  Vostro  Raphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze  " — it  has  been  published  in  Bot- 
tari's  edit,  of  Yasari,  of  17U2.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  ditferent  parts  of  tlie 
world.  The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Rector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  the  Propaganda  is  rich  in 
Oriental  types,  and  has  produc«;d 
many  works  of  great  typographicnl 
beauty.  There  is  a  shop  in  tlie  Via  di 
Propaganda  where  all  the  works  pub- 
lished by  the  institutioTi  can  be  seen 
and  procured.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Rome 
omit  to  attend ;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  tlieir  respective  countries  ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
return,  142. 

In  front  of  the  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolino  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  tlie  Virgin,  by  Ohicci, 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  little 
honour  to  the  modem  Roman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  comm.^moration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Roimd  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Moses 
by  Revelli,  and  Ezekiel  by  ChcUi,  with 
indifferent  bas-reliefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
wiiole  monument  is  a  very  poor  affair. 
The  fine  shaft  of  eippohno  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  net- 
work extending  up  two-fifths  of  its 
height. 


The  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Col- 
leges are  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Cliurehes  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommasodegh  Inglesi  (p.  195),  S.  Agata 
dei  Goti  (p.  136),  and  S.  Andrea  dci 
Scozzesi  (p.  142).  The  American  Col- 
lege, recently  establbhed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  from  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  spacious  Convent 
of  rUmilta,  near  the  Piazza  of  the 
Sant'  Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  on 
it  by  Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  49  in 
number.  There  is  another  American 
college,  for  natives  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  (46  pupib  in  18G4).  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  the  3  semi- 
naries (Romano,  Pio,  and  Vaticano), 
for  the  education  of  Italian  clergy,  con- 
taining at  present  211  pupils,  and  that 
of  San  Luigi,  for  natives  of  France. 

-+  The  Academtf  of  St.  I/uke,  No.  44,  Via 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  foimded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  painters  with 
the  eh.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  several  schools. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged,  contains  several 
very  fine  specimens,  amongst  others 
all  those  which  formed  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol,  and  which, 
from  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy,  were 
there  shut  up  from  public  view.  The 
paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
hall,  into  which  two  smaller  ones  open  : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 
places  of  the  principal  pictures  ;  a  cata- 
logue is  sold  by  the  custode : — 

I.  Large  Hall,  or  New  Gallery. — 
11.  Poussin,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne; 
13.  Vandifke,  Virgin,  Child,  and  2  An- 
gels; 18.  Titian,  St.  Jerome,  a  sketch 
for  a  large  picture ;  22  and  35.  Joseph 
Yernet,  two  sea-pieces ;  4-0.  Paolo  I'e- 
ronese.  Vanity,  personified  by  a  lady 
looking   at   herself  in    a   mirror ;    49. 
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U.    Raphael Fresco  of  Child. 
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13.    Titian Calista  and  Nymphs. 
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14.    (hiercinn Veniis  and  Cupid. 

15.    OuiAn  Cagnacri. .  Lucretia. 

GUIDO. 

16.    Guido Fortune. 

17.   iJ<.p;,arf.../St.   Luke  paintiuR  the 
'                (      Madonna  and  Chdd. 

18.    Sclinett Caiu. 

PLAN  OF  GALLERY  OF  ACCADEMIA  DI  S.  LUCA  AT  ROME. 


Titian,  Yauity,  a  recumbent  naked 
figure;  43.  Vandyke,  a  female  portrait, 
called  erroneously  Queen  Elizabetli : 
45.  Marloio,  Wolsey  receiving  the  car- 
dinal's hat  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Campeggi  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
54.  Claude,  a  beautifid.  picture  of  a 
seaport ;  Cav.  Arpino,  Andromeda,  a 
very  pretty  small  picture  ;  6.  H.  Hem- 
ling,  the  Virgin  and  Cliild. 

II.  Room  of  Portraits  of  Members  of 
the  Academy,  mostly  modem;  that  of 
T.  Zuchero  by  liimself  is  an  exception. 
Amongst  other  academicians  figure 
(236)  the  father  of  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  and  (238)  the  late  Duke  of  Sus- 


sex in  a  Highland  costume,  the  2  veri- 
est daubs  in  the  collection  ;  Velasquez, 
Portrait  of  Innocent  XI. ;  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  John  Gibson,  the  celebrated 
British  sculptor,  by  his  talented  friend 
Penri/  Williams. 

III.  Salone  di  Raffaelle. —  Guidd's 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  28. 
Veronese,  Susanna.  29.  Titian,  Calista 
and  Nymphs :  this  picture,  wliich  be- 
longed to  the  Ossuna  family,  being  pur- 
chased in  England  by  Signor  Pellegrini, 
was  given  by  him  to  the  Academy ;  it 
is  a  fine,  but  not  very  delicate  picture 
to  look  on.     22.   Guercino,  Venus  and 
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Cupid,  painted  originally  in  fresco  and 
transferred  to  canvas.  25.  Guido  Ca- 
fjnacci,  Tarquin  killing  Lucrctia,  one  of 
tlie  best  productions  of  the  master ; 
tliis  was  one  of  the  pictures  most 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.  6.  Oalatea,  by  Saphael, 
copied  by  G.  Romano.  27.  Guroo's 
celebrated  Fortune.  15.  Raphael,  St. 
Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
and  Chdd,  on  panel ;  a  fine  fragment. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  a 
portion  of  tliis  picture,  the  iladouna 
and  infant  Christ,  is  by  Raphael.  2fi. 
Raphael,  a  fresco  of  a  Child,  a  lovely 
composition.  It  formerly  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  an  armorial  sliield 
of  Julius  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatican. 
13.  Titian,  the  Saviour  and  the  Pha- 
risee. 12.  Baroccio,  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Andrew.  32.  Palma  Vecchio, 
Lot  and  Cliildrcn,  and  Samson  and 
DeUlah.  33.  Palma  Giovane,  3  Graces, 
and  David  with  Bathsheba.  41.  Titian, 
his  sketcli  for  the  picture  of  Paul  III. 
and  his  2  nephews,  now  in  the  Gallery 
at  Xaples.  In  one  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull  which 
for  so  long  a  time  passed  as  that  of 
Raphael,  until  the  real  one  was  found 
on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon 
{nee  p.  41).  Tlie  skull  in  question  is 
now  considered  to  be  that  of  Raphaele 
Adjutorio,  who  founded  a  religious 
vjonfratemity  of  painters  in  the  same 
church. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictures  and 
drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 


Accademia  Archeologica  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learned  archseologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  monthly 


(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Accademia  degli  Arcadi. — Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Crescimbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican  ;  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos  ;  the 
members  were  called  sliepherds  ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  tlieir  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia  ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  Mm ;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  aa 
mucli  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  some  among  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Italy.  The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  1 8th  century  ;  and  besides 
Italians,  scarcely  any  distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  from  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.  In  1788  Goethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megalio  ilelpomenio ;  and  received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy  ;  it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Rome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,  English 
squires,  and  German  counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  pubhslies,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal, the  Giomale  Arcadico ;  which, 
although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
cule with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provinces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 
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furnislies  foreigners  with  interesting 
information,  not  only  literary  but 
ecientiiic." 

Accademia  di  JAncei,  the  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founded  in 
1603  by  Prince  Federigo  Cesi  and  other 
contemporary  philosophers,  amongst 
Others  Gralilco.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfulness.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1849  by  Pius  IX.,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  physico-mathematical  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  meetings  are  held  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol.  Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli,  a  talented  writer  on 
Physics,  is  the  Secretary.  It  pvibhshes 
regularly  its  transactions. 

Accademia  Tiberina,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome.  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Maccarani. 

Accademia  Filarmoniea,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
afford  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Rome. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assemblies  in  one  of  the  Roman  palaces, 
where  concerts  are  given  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  ai-e  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  very  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable  ;  those  in  front  being 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Roman 
aristrocracy.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 

ArchcBological  Institute  (Inslifuio 
Arckeologivo) ,  iounded  some  years  since 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  contributes  most  liberally,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  to  its  support.  Many 
eminent    Grerman    scholars    have    de- 


livered lectui'es  at  the  Institute,  and 
Bunseu,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Archaeological  Science. 
The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generally 
on  Fridays  at  3  P.M.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  ai'cha;ologicaI 
subjects.  Dr.  Henzel  is  the  jjresent 
learned  and  talented  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  Giornale  of  the  Society  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pub- 
hcations  on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
Rome,  and  the  best  record  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  making  daily  in  and 
around  the  Eternal  City. 

British  ArehcBological  Society. — This 
society,  recently  foiinded,  is  almost 
exclusively  formed  of  our  countrymen, 
its  objects  being  to  study  and  convey 
to  British  visitors  information  on  the 
antiquities  in  and  about  Rome :  an- 
nual subscription  for  members  5  seudi, 
for  associates  1.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  freq\ient  excm'sions  are 
arranged  under  the  guidance  of  some 
distinguished  archeeologist,  either 
British  or  foreign,  and  lectures  given 
at  the  British  Consulate.  Mr.  Parker, 
author  of  many  works  on  British  _ 
Ecclesiastical  Architectm-e,  is  one  of 
its  most  active  and  talented  members  ; 
Mr.  Shakespeare  Wood,  Secretary. 
This  society  merits  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  British  and  American 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Academies  of  France  and  Flo- 
rence are  establishments  where  a 
number  of  young  ai-tists,  selected 
from  their  respective  countries,  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  go- 
vernments for  a  certain  period.  'J  he 
Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in  tlie 
Villa  Medici,  on  tlie  Pincian  ;  that  of 
Florence  in  tlie  Palazzo  di  Firenzc. 
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§  29.  Hospitals  and  Ciiaritable 
Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
guislied  for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Rome,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endowed  with  more  princely  liberality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  esta- 
blishments is  no  less  than  258,-390 
seudi,  derived  from  lands  and  houses, 
fi'om  grants,  and  from  the  Papal  trea^ 
sury.*       Formerly     administered     by 

•  According  to  the  lietums  published  by 
Monsiguore  now  Carditul  Morrichini  iu  1S42, — 

Scndi.    Scudi. 

The  total  amount  expended  iu 
charities  in  Rome,  including 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  ele- 
mentary schools,  marriage 
portions  fur  girls,  orphans, 
&c.,  was ..        (80,700 

Of  which,  from  private  re- 
venues and  contributions      .  349,846 

by  the  general  treasury      .      .  430,854 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  sjime  period 
were,  from  property  and  pri- 
vate endowments      .      .     .    156,770 

Contributed    by    the    general 

treasury 102,620 

258,390 


The  poor-houses  of  S.  Michele, 

wiih  530  inmates.      .      .      .      50,000 
Ditto  of  Stii.  Maria  dcgli  An- 

geli,  950  inmates.      .      .      .      43,200 

Of  which  39,000  so.  were    83,200 

contributed  by  the  trea- 
sury. 


13  institutions  for  distributing 

970  marriage  portions     .     .  . ,  35,350 

14  Conservatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  597  female  orphans, 

from  private  sources.     .     .     23,570 
lly  the  general  treasury  .     28,620 

52,190 

Charity  distributed  d  domicilio 
from  the  I'ope  and  private 
charities 46,392 

Contributed  by   the   Govem- 

mciil 160,000 

206,392 

Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  employing  the  poor 
in  public  works 52,000 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  of 

the  lottery  for  alms  ...         . .  29,376 

The  number  of  children  receiving  education 

in  the  Scuole  infantile  (5130),  .Scuule  regionarie 

(ir.92),  Scuole  regolare  (4030),  and  the  Scuole 

parrochiale  (1100),  was  11,758. 


separate  confraternities,  the  hospitals 
were  placed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment under  one  general  board,  as  iu 
Paris,  from  which  tlie  best  results 
were  obtained  ;  but  of  late  years  the 
ancient  system  has  in  some  degree 
been  restored,  each  establishment 
being  placed  luider  a  separate  direc- 
tion, a  system  fraught  with  jobbing 
and  abuses,  although  there  is  a  pre- 
late at  its  head.  In  ordinary  times 
the  hospitals  can  receive  about  4000 
patients.  Formerly  ill-administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  from  diminisliing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spiritual  duties. 
One  of  the  great  ameliorations  as  re- 
gards the  interior  economy  of  the  hos- 
pitals dates  from  the  introduction, by  the 
late  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admirable 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  France, 
under  the  dii-ection  of  the  benevolent 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  for 
this  amelioration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  these 
useful  institutions.  TSotwithstanding, 
however,  theii-  great  wealth,  the  Roman 
hospitals  are  stiU  behind  those  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Milan,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  with  such  a  wide 
field  for  pathological  investigation,  the 
Roman  medical  school  is  by  far  the 
least  advanced  in  Italy,  behind  those 
of  the  secondary  provincal  towns  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  which  cannot  be  adduced  than  that 
in  the  present  century  Rome  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  from 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  medical  periodical  pubUshcd  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  suffering, 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  our  medical  readers,  not  a  medical 
society  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180,000 
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inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospitals 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owing  to 
the  large  wards,  which  in  the  climate 
of  Rome  can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger 
estabhshments  the  wards  generally 
converge  towards  a  centre,  where  the 
altar  stands  imder  a  dome,  a  form  also 
contributing  to  good  ventilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  service  easier  and  more  econo- 
mical.  The  prmcipal  hospitals  of  Rome 


The  great  one  of  Santo  Spirito,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter's.  Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.  by  Innocent  III.,  it  has 
gone  on  increasing,  so  as  now  to  form 
almost  a  small  town  within  itself :  it  is 
80  richly  endowed  that  it  has  acquired 
the  title  of  il  piugran  Signore  di  Roma, 
possessing  large  property  ui  the  city, and 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  passes  over  be- 
tween Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia.  Its 
finances  are  said  to  be  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administration.  Santo  Spirito  consists 
of  an  hospital  properly  speaking  for  the 
sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,  and  of  one  for  the  mihtary,  of  a 
foundUng  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum for  both  sexes.  The  hospital  con- 
tains in  ordmary  times  about  500  me- 
dical and  surgical  cases,  430  lunatics, 
and  about  400  foundlings  ;  but  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
during  the  summer  months  amongst  the 
labouring  population  of  the  Campagna, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient,  since 
the  War  Minister  has  seized  on  a  part 
of  the  premises  as  barracks.  All  diseases 
are  admitted,  and  the  number  of  patients 
annually  falls  Uttle  short  of  13,500;  the 
deaths  averagmg  little  more  than  8^  per 
cent.  This  small  amount  of  mortality 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  admissions 
are  cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent 
fever,  which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the 
outset,  and  which  is  soon  relieved 
by  an  early  administration  of  quinine. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  clinical 


ward  of  18  beds.  There  is  also  a  Pa- 
thological Museum,  and  a  library,  a 
great  part  of  the  books  and  instruments 
in  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  emi- 
nent physician  Lancisi.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  in  S.  Spirito,  called  the  Pia 
Casa  degli  Esposti,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  3000  children;  the 
average  number  annually  received  is 
835.  Inl846,the  last  period  for  which 
we  have  seen  returns,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  out  of  5382  received 
in  the  hospital  2941  died,  giving  a  mor- 
tahty  of  57  per  cent.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  great  proi^ortion  of 
the  foundlings  are  sent  out  to  nurse 
in  the  coiuiti'y,  where  the  mortality  is 
still  more  considerable.  In  addition  to 
this  hospital,  there  are  several  others 
in  Rome,  which  swell  the  number 
of  foundlings  to  upwards  of  3000 
annually  :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  contains  about  430  inmates, 
the  average  deaths  11  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  confined  nature  of  the  locality, 
to  the  want  of  gardens  and  large 
courts,  the  hospital  is  a  real  prison  ; 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
engenders  bad  air — the  situation  in 
every  way  unfit  for  its  object.*  The 
wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and  the 
poor  inmates  well  attended  to,  especi- 
ally in  the  female  division,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  mental  alienation  met  witii 
here  arises  from  religious  exaltation  ;  tlie 
relative  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nuns  to  the  other  uunates  is  therefore 
considerable. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Rome  are  the 
Santissimo  Salvatore,  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
founded  soon  after  Santo   Si^hito,    by 
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Cardinal  Colonna ;  it  can  admit  600 
patients.  Tlie  mortality  is  here  greater 
than  in  any  other  hospital  in  Rome, 
bein«;  upwards  of  14  per  cent,  on  the 
admissions,  owing  to  the  insalubrious 
situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to 
its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with  chronic  diseases. — San  Glacomo 
in  Aurfitsla,  in  the  Corso,  a  surgical 
and  Lock  hospital  for  both  sexes,  with 
about  330  beds  ;  tlie  annual  admissions 
exceed  2000.  This  hospital  has  been 
lately  enlarged,  but  its  situation  is  not 
good,  and  the  ventilation  might  be 
better  managed.  The  revenues  amomit 
to  30,000  sc.,  of  which  17,000  are 
contributed  by  the  Government. — La 
Consolazione,  or  Sanfa  Maria  della 
Consolazione,  on  the  S.E.  declivity  of 
the  Capitoline  hill,  receives  patients 
of  both  sexes  for  surgical  diseases, 
and  especially  accidents.  The  average 
number  of  patients  is  about  GO.  From 
beuig  situated  near  the  po])uloua  quar- 
ters of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere,  most 
of  the  cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to  it. 
The  wards  are  clean  and  airy,  and  the 
situation  healthy,  whicli  will  accoiuit 
in  some  measure  for  the  low  annual 
rate  of  mortality — of  per  cent. — San 
Giovanni  di  Calabifa,  or  dei  Benfratelli, 
in  the  island  of  tlie  Tiber,  and,  curiously 
enougli,  on  the  site  of  an  hosjiital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 
of  Esculapius  :  its  more  recent  name 
of  Fate  bene,  fratelli,  "  Do  good, 
bretliren,"  has  been  derived  from  tlie 
inscription  on  the  begging-box  of  the 
frijirs  of  the  order  of  the  Spanish  San 
Juan  de  Dios  de  Calabita,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  in  1538  :  it  only  receives 
male  patients  affected  with  acute  dis- 
eases. It  has  74  beds,  but  the  average 
number  of  patients  does  not  exceed  40; 
the  mortality  7i  per  cent. — San  Galli- 
cano,  in  the  Trastevere,  for  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  for  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  building,  founded  in  1724,  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  contains  2 
large  and  well-ventilated  wards  with 
accommodation  for  240in-door  patients. 
The  princijjal  cutaneous  diseases  found 
liere  are  psora  and  ringworm,  tlie  latter 
still  treated  by  a  cruel  and  painful  me- 


thod long  abandoned  in  other  parts  of 
Europe;  it  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
maritime  districts  about  Rome,  particu- 
larly on  the  declivities  of  the  Volscian 
hills,  about  Sezze,  Piperno,  &c. — Sta. 
Trinita  de' Pellegrini,  near  the  Ponte  de' 
Quattro  Capi,  chiefly  used  as  an  hospital 
for  convalescents,  wliere  poor  patients 
arc  removed  from  the  other  institutions  : 
on  theu-  recovery  they  are  admitted 
here  for  3  days  or  more,  and  receive 
clothing  if  necessary  on  leaving.  The 
average  daily  number  of  paticntswho  are 
received  amounts  to90.  Tliis  institution, 
the  utihty  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
spoken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims, founded  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
1500.  In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those  of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a 
century)  300,000  have  received  relief; 
in  162.5,  as  many  as  582,760;  in  1725, 
382,140;  and  in  1825,  263,592  pilgrims 
have  been  assisted  here. — San  Rocco,  a 
small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Ripetta, 
with  20  beds,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  Rome.  There  is  great  liberality  as 
to  the  admission  of  patients,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precautions  adopted  to 
ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  can  hurt  the  feelings  or  injure  the 
reputation  hereafter  of  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it. 

In  addition  to  these  public  hospitals, 
there  are  several  small  institutions  of 
a  more  private  nature  belonging  to 
different  nations  and  corporations :  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Lucchese  have 
each  their  separate  hospitals  ;  that  of 
the  German  Protestants,  founded  by 
subscriptions,  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
prino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
whoare  received  gratuitously, or, if  they 
can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated:  the  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building 
overlooking  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
tiue,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  occu- 
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pied  by  the  officers  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical lustitutp,  its  library,  &c.,  and  by 
apartments  let  out  chietly  to  artists  or 
foreign  literary  men  visiting  Rome. 
The  hospital  department  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  our  countrymen 
who  visit  Home,  as  the  only  one  where 
poor  British  Protestants  can  be  received 
without  being  subjected  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  friars  and  attendants  in 
the  other  hospitals  to  bring  about  their 
conversion  to  liomanism  ;  upon  no  cha- 
rity in  Rome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
English  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed !  •  .       . 

Besides  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  there  are  numerous 
confraternities  for  visiting  the  sick,  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  for  distributing 
marriage  ponious  to  young  girls.     In 
the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,UU0  scudi, 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annually 
granted,  not  including  similar  gifts  from 
private  families.     It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents the   number  of  marriages,  as   in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  will  receive 
a  portion  from  more    than   one   insti- 
tution.    Another  very  laudable   mode 
of  charity  is  the  distribution  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  ditferent  con- 
fraternities or  Coininissioni  de    Sassidii, 
as   they   are   designated;    one   of  the 
most  active  and  useful  being  that  of 
S.   Vincent  de    Paul,  which   holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Convent   of  II  Gesu. 
In  this  way  upwards  of  225,000  scudi 
(45,OuO/.)   are   expended    annually,   of 
which  the  general  treasury  contributes 
179,364  scudi.    All  this  is  independent 
of  the  large  sums  given  by  local  con- 
fraternities, and  tlie    rich   aristocratic 
families,    whose   estates   are   many  of 
them  heavily  burdened   for  the    pur- 
pose.     It   may   surprise  the   traveller 
therefore,    with    such    a    profusion   of 
charities  in  every  shape,   that  mendi- 
city exists  at  Rome  to  such  a  glaring 
extent.     There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
charity   is   in    many  cases  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  often  injudiciously  bestowed, 
and  ofl'ers   a  premium   to   idleness;   it 
has  the  effect  of  drawing  to  the  capi- 
tal those  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  by 
whom  the  traveller  is  assailed  at  every 
turning  in  the  strangers'  quarter;  but 


it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  this  system 
is  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church 
to  an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  contrary  to  those  in- 
tended to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-begging  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
public  than  Rome,  and  few  places 
where,  from  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  charity,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 


The  Hospital  of  San  Michele,  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  is  an  immense  establish- 
ment, formerly  intended  as  an  asylum 
for  poor  children  and  infirm  persons; 
but  of  late   years   converted  into   an 
institution     for     industrial     purposes. 
The  hospital,  properly  so  called,  now 
consists  of  a  house  of  industry  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  a  house  of  correction 
for  women  and  juvenile  offenders,  and 
schools  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
in    which    drawing,    painting,    music, 
sculpture,  &c.,are  taught:  in  the  indus- 
trial portion   upwards  of  800   persons 
are    employed;    the    organization    of 
this  part  of  the  establishment  is  due  to 
the   efforts   of  the  late   director   Car- 
dinal Tosti.     The  school  of  arts  per- 
haps aims  at  an  educaticm  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 
produced    some     men     of    eminence, 
amongst  otliers  the  celel)ratcd  engravers 
Calamata  and  Mercurij.    The  education 
of  the  boys  might  be  turned  perhaps  to 
more  practically  useful   objects.     An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  large  prison,  chietiy  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  offences. 

Workhouse  of  Sta.  Maria  dcgli  An- 
geli.—'YXns  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1S24,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  tlie  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
girls,  including  about  100  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  selected  amongdeserving 
objects  in  difi'erent  paiishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  gills  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic service.  The  establishment  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  Government, 
which  contributes  39,000  scudi  an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the 
labour  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  no  poor  or  work  house  in 
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our  English  sense  for  old  people  in 
Kome,  which  maj'  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  street  mendicity. 


§  30.  Protkstant  Burial-ground. 

The  Protestant  Burial-g;round  is  one 
of  those  objects  wliich  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  in  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap 
peal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beauty 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  lloman  and 
with  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it.  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats;  Richard  Wyatt  and  John 
Gibson  the  sculptors,  and  John  Bell 
the  celebrated  surgeon.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Shelley  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  new  burial-ground,  under  the 
Aurelian  wall,  with  this  inscription  : — 
"Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Cor  Cor- 
dium.    Natus  iv  Aug.  bidccxcii.  obiit 

VIII  Jul.  MDCX:CXXII. 

"  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  cliaiige 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  expression  Cor  Cordinm,  "  the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that,  when  his  body  was 
burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only  por- 
tion that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 
"This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 


on  his  deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired    these  words  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone  :  '  Here 
lies  one   whose    name    was    writ    in 
water.'      February    24,    1821."      The 
grave    of  John     Bell,     the     eminent 
writer   on    anatomy    and    surgery,    is 
close  by.      By  far  the  greater  number 
of    monuments    bear    the    names  ol" 
Englishmen;    the    other    Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  beingconsi- 
dered  at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  "Acatolici."  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery   at   Leghorn,   although 
less  fo  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be   better   placed  in  Pere  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countrymen    to  the    plain    travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  5  British  sailors    M-ho  were 
drowned,  "  when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony   of   respect    and    regret   of 
their  captain."    Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Koestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.     The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  that  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
so  long  incumbent  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Church,  in  a  very  questionable 
style   of  art   for    an   out-door   monu- 
ment,   a    contrast    with    that   of  the 
popular  banker  of  Rome,  Mr.  Macbean, 
a  very   creditable    specimen    of    Mr. 
Cardwell's     talent.      The    ground    is 
remarkably  well  and  neatly  kept.     A 
deep  trench  surrounds  the  old  ceme- 
tery,   which   was    abandoned    as   the 
plantations    round   the    graves    were 
likely  to  mask  the  view  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius.      The  new  burial- 
ground,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  raised  at  the 
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expense  of  the  papal  government.  A 
sum  amounting  to  about  lOUO  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  other  Pro- 
testants, is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  sexton,  who 
is  always  in  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs.  The  fees  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  for  graves  are 
moderate. 

Everything  is  now  arranged  regard- 
ing the  funerals  of  foreign  Protestants 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee (English  Church),  who  have 
fixed  a  tariff  of  charges,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
beforehand,  any  items  of  which  they 
may  strike  out.  This  tariff  includes 
everything,  such  as  hearse,  coffin, 
charge  for  the  ground,  &c.  The  funerals 
are  divided  into  3  classes,  the  aggregate 
expense  of  which  is— for  1st  class 
100  scudi,  and  with  vault  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  monument  120  to 
124  sc.  ;  2nd  class,  without  a  brick 
vault,  but  in  every  M'ay  decent  and 
respectable,  50  ;  3rd  class,  for  per- 
sons whose  inability  to  incur  a  larger 
expense  is  certified  by  the  British  or 
United  States  consuls,  16  to  20  sc. 
These  charges  do  not  include  a  leaden 
coffin,  which  costs  10  baiocchi  a  lb.; 
carriages  for  friends  attending  the 
funeral  1  sc.  25  p.  each  ;  a  hat-crape, 
1  sc.  The  clergyman  attending  the 
funeral  receives  3  Napoleons.  M. 
Ercole,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Free- 
born and  Co.,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti, 
who  for  several  years  had  this  charge 
under  the  British  Consulate,  of  which 
he  was  Chancellor,  superintends  the 
management  of  funerals  and  the  trans- 
mission of  bodies  for  ultimate  inter- 
ment in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  From  his  long  experience,  and 
his  knowledge  of  England  and  our 
ways  generally,  he  will  be  the  best 
person  to  employ  by  British  and  Ameri- 
cans. Funerals  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can KomanCatholicsare  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curale  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  death  takes  place.  The  church 
charges,  ns  well  as  those  at  the  extra- 
mural cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  are 
regulated  also  by  an  established  tariff. 


§  31.  Climate. 

Our  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.  Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "  mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  33  years'  observations  at  the 
Collegio  Rouuino,  is  (30=  1',  or  1^°  be- 
low that  of  Naples,  and  4;^'  below  that 
of  Madeira.  The  mean  temperature 
of  winter  still  remains  10=  higher 
than  that  of  London,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  11° 
below  that  of  Madeira.  In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9=  above  London, 
P  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tem- 
perature Rome  has  the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.  Its  diurnal  range  is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.  In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  Pisa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."  In  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon  comparing  it  with  the  dry, 
parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  drier  than  Pisa, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  S.W. 
of  France.*  The  frosts  which  occur 
in  December  and  January  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.     (The   mouth  of  January,  1858, 

•  The  average  .mnual  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  at  norae  is  16  -^  inclips  (41  mill.)  Oct  Is 
the  most  rainy  month  as  to  quantity;  Nov.  as 
to  the  numbi.T  of  rainy  days.  Upon  an  average 
of  se\eial  years,  rain  falls  on  95  .lays,  185  are 
fine,  122  cloudy,  of  which  88  are  sunless. 
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afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  tliis, 
it  having  frozeu  nearly  every  ui^lit 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  22°  Fahr.)  The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 
25''  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17-'  (in  Februaiy,  1845).  December 
and  February  are  the  coldest,  ,and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  their  respective  mean 
temperatures  being  47^^  W  and  75^  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93'  7'.*  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  trinnon- 
taivi,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
as  it  did  in  the  year  IStiO  for  nearly  3 
months :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating  :  this 
however  seldom  extends  beyond  3 
days,  although  the  pre>ent  year  has 
been  a  remarkable  exception.  The  sir- 
occo, or  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months;  in  summer 
their  debilitating  effects  are  more 
marked  and  oppressive.  All  classes  at 
Rome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Eomans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  generally :  it 
is  a  saying  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
countrjmen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  city  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  in  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent  ;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  mal'viit  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 

•  On  July  M,  1841,  the  tl)erm.  In  tlic  shade 
stood  ot  1073  6',  a  most  unu!>ual  dt-grce  of  lieat. 


depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characteis, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lii-colnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  HoUaiid,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  tiie  sea.  The  form  ai.d  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cau.-^e,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  swamps  of 
Wakheren  to  the  pestilential  shores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
catcris  pari'j'is,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  reside  there.  The 
fevers  of  this  kind  which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  lungs:  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1858 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  influenza, accompanied  by 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  This  is  a  more  fie- 
quent  source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Exposure  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spi'ing,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  ai;d 
a  frequent  determining  one  of  re- 
lapses. Another  is  improper  diet.  An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessarj- 
to  preserve  health  in  situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  ;  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.  Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
P  2 
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large  towi.s,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  A  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pontine  luaishes  by  having  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  night."  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chieily  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas ;  they  are  dense  and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Eome  is  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  ci'owded  into  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely- 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  people :  to 
persons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carried 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 


and  Naples  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  v.hilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoked  as 
an  additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  outward  journey 
frequently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence  ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  suffered 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable  :  in  many  such  cases, 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught 
with  danger ;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  haemorrliagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant.*  The 
following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid  :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  and 
we  may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  delicate  invalid ;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev 
ous  mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 

*  'ITie  average  number  of  deaths  annually  at 
Rome  is  5742;  the  fewest  in  April  and  Sept. 
267  and  416;  the  greatest  in  Dec.  606,  and 
Jan.  550. 
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of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood  for- 
sakes the  surface  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  -whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sious  into  the  countiy  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  In  selecting 
theirplacesof  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  the  physician  incariMy 
must. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion with  disease,  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Editor  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  physicians  long  esta- 
blished there; — 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Kome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  verj-  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

"  It  is  a  common  impression  amongst 
the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  hlo'xl  (addensa  il  saugue). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  sanguification,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  Lu  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 


tracted consumption  and  in   the  first 

stages  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  tar  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  fever  and  an  inflamniatorj'  action 
of  the  system.  Should  tbis  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
termination  —  a  remark  indeed  appli- 
cable to  all  southern  climates. 

"  The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explain  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
iu  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

"  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
icC'ik  stoinaclts ;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspcpsi'i 
and  hypochondriacal  afFectious.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons att'ected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis. 

"  It  is  a  very  CDuimon  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  unfavourable  to  cliildren.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  iu  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  youngest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
in  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
sufferings  to  tHe  unfavourable  effect 
of  the  climate.  This  is  a  practice stronjly 
to  be  reprobated,  being  the  most  frequent 
cutse  of  illness  amonjst  our  infantine 
countrymen. 

"  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhoea  and  dyseuteiy. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city. 

"  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  Horn  in  fercrs.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  same 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate   and    Southern    Europe. 
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This  fever,  however,  at  Kome,  assumes  ] 
sometimes,  though  iu  rare  cases,  a  very  j 
malignant    character,  then    called  the  i 
Fef/ire   I'ernkios'i,  and  if  not  attended  1 
to  or  cut  short  in  time  is  very  likely  to  | 
prove    fatal ;    on    the    other    hand,    if  j 
l>roperly  attended  to  at   the  outset,  it  | 
is  easily  subdued.      The  other   fevers 
which   are   occasionally   met    with   at 
Rome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
IiOiivm  fercrs.     Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent   in    more    northern    countries,    is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.     Instead  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Febbre  nervos'i, 
or  neiTO'is  fever,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhus,    is    not    rare   amongst    foreign 
visitors;    but  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious.    Of  late  years  numerous  cases 
of  this  fever  have  appeared  amongst 
foreigners  arriving  from   Naples,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had    resided,    arising   from    the    open 
and  pestilential  sewers  in  that  part  of 
Naples ;    several  of  these  cases    have 
ended  fatally  amongst  foreigners  both 
in  Rome  and  at  Florence. 

"  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  tlie  climate  of  Rome,  and  chiefly  if 
tlie  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  through  the  hotter  months. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ditference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
mate on  health  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Iiome.  Consump- 
tive, delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 
of  the  city  —  in  the  Rione  di  Campo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  Hut 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
tlie  higher,  hilly  portion  of  the  city, 
abont  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 


on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Poj)olo, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quaiter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  ii.  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  saying  true — dove  non  va  il 
sole  va  il  medico." — D.  P. 


§32. 


Ok  the  Geology  of 
Country  about  Rome. 


As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  iu  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbriau 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Roman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  l)Oundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  Etruria ;  and  the 
two  insulated  offshoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Monies  Corniculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  i\\s  Monte  Genaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  41G5  feet;  and  the  Monte  di 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Rocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
(if  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer- 
able to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 
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Secondary  Rocks. — The  great  mass 
of  the  Uiiibrian  and  Sabine  mountains 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  befong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Corniculan 
liills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volsciau  range,  extending  from  Kocca 
Massima  to  T erracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass  which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  tiie 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.  The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,  of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  MouticeirO :  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
witli  that  of  our  British  middle  oolites 
and  Oxford  clay.  The  insulated  riilge 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  in 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered  ;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hernici  and  the 
\'olsci,  the  latter  separating  the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  ''  saxis  Intcciin- 
dcntihii^,"  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina  stands,  the  Monte  Circello.  and 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, before  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  .is  the  modern  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  will  be  at  Mon- 
ticelli  (p.  378),  oneof  the  group  of  the 
Montes  Corniculani,  at  the  W.  foot  of 
Monte  Oenaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  pictui'esque  village  is  situated  is 


formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 

the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of 
Terebratnla;  (7'.  resupinata)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  calcnro  ammonitko  rosso,  and 
which  is  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A.  insignis,  A.  tatricus,  A. 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A.  comensis,  A. 
fimbritus,  A.  heterophyllus.  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.  thouarensis,A.sterualis,&c.), 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence  of 
the  AptyjcliHs  would  indicate  an  agecon- 
temporaneous  with  the  Oxford  clay  and 
middle  oolites  of  N.  Europe.  The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitized  at 
Monticelli,  where  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modern  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  cretaceous  rocks  exists  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  all  round  the 
base  of  the  3  hills  of  Monticelli,  S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccia,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  I'liocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  characierised  by 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican, 
particularly  at  Formello,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  geologist  who  visits  this  dis- 
trict can  obtain  much  useful  infor- 
mation from  the  Abbafe  Carlo  Rus- 
coni,  who  lives  at  Monticelli :  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  fossils  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
which  he  possesses  a  large  collection. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  grey  limestone  con- 
taining Hippurites,  Inocerami,  Rudisti, 
Radioliti (in  the  Volscian  Mountains), 
SiC,  and  of  a  m/ichino  or  calcareous 
sandstone  entirely  similar  to  that  so 
common  in  Tuscany,  and  by  some  geo- 
logists referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is 
extensively  developed  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  .Anio  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hernici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  the  Tolfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
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the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  foimiiig  the  line  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
Marinella,  the  ancient  Punicum ;  it 
may  be  well  examined  in  the  deep 
cuttings  of  the  railway  between  these 
two  stations. 


Tertiary  Rocks. — If  we  include  the 
Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
DOW  generally  done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  environs  of  Kome 
in  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
tlie  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the  Italian  geologists 
under  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands  ;  it  is  doubt- 
fid  that  an)'  rocks  of  the  eocene  or 
miocene  periods  exist  in  the  district 
under  consideration. 

The  pliocene  group  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of,  1 ,  a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  crcta,  with  numerous  remains 
of  fossil  cephalopodous  moUusca — 
Cleodora,  Cymbulia,  Cuvieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 
2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls,  passing  gradually  into, 
o,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 
more  carefully  than  any  other  geologist 
the  formations  about  Rome,  has  sub- 
divided these  tertiary  beds  into  several 
separate  zones,  but  tlie  whole  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  and  are  in 
every  respect  identical  with  the  great 
tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  Italy,  so  well  described  by  Brocchi, 
and  consisting  of  a  great  inferior  ar- 


gillaceous deposit,  and  a  superior  one 
of  sands  and  gravel. 

Tlie  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are — for  the  different 
species  of  cephalopodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  \&\  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario ;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
E.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  a  ravine  to 
the  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  1.  after  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe 
(see  also  p.  334). 

More  than  3U0  species,  identical  for 
the  most  jiart  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apeniiine  formations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Couchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,' 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  the  Eternal  City, 
chiefly  by  the  late  lamented  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  its  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cut 
off,  to  the  loss  of  scicuce  and  of  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  of  which 
he  was  so.  brilliant  an  ornament. 

The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  K.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pantaleo  and  S.  P;:ssera  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and 
in  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  La  Magliaua.  Monte  Mario  itself 
is  formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands, 
on  which  rest  the  more  modern  vol- 
canic conglomerates  of  theCampagna. 
Behind  the  Vatican  Basilica  and 
Palace  are  numerous  clay-pits  in  the 
lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covered  with 
beds  of  yellow  marine  sands,  whicli 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Janicu- 
limi :  and  immediately  outside  the  walls 
the  Monte  della  Creta,  which  furnish  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  ancient 
times,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
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for  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of 
Koiue.  Farther  S.  the  compact  or 
older  volcanic  tufas  rest  immediately 
on  the  latter;  the  series  of  longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Home  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  to  Porto,  being  com- 
posed, in  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys  between  them,  also  of 
tertiary  rocks.  Within  Rome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  traces 
of  the  marine  deposit  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  E.  side  of  the  Capitol 
in  excavations  under  the  hospital  of 
la  Consolazione  (p.  311),  and  recently 
in  excavating  on  the  summit  of  tue 
Quirinal,  the  central  mass  of  which  is 
composed  of  marine  marls  with  shells. 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Campagua  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Vias  Nomentana 
and  Salara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  base  of  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, characterised  here  by  its  oak- 
woods  and  vineyards  ;  and  beneath  tiie 
volcanic  conglomerates  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  tlie  river.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  of  Lepriguauo,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Rignano,  the 
tertiary  marls,  as  noticed  elsewhere 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil, 
elephant,  a  \ery  rare  occurrence  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzauo,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  beyond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Sul>- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  is  formed  of  materials  of 
igneous  origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  twc> 
heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancient,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemp  iraneous  with  them,  and 


to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  tiie  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself,  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa  formed  by 
an  agglomerati  ai  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nati.'d  by  the  name  of  7'"/«  lilhoulc  by 
the  local  geologists  ;  and  was,  and  still 
is,  much  used  for  builling  purposes. 
It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constituting  the  'i'avpeiau  rock  be- 
neath the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and 
Aventine.  It  reposes  on  the  marine 
beds,  but  hitherto  no  marine  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  it.  It 
is  extensively  quarried  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Verde,  outside  tlie  Porta  Por- 
tese,  for  building-stone,  wiiere  it  is 
covered  by  a  lacustrine  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  that  celebrated  Pala;onto- 
iogical  locality  are  embedded.  7"he 
best  point  to  see  this  supei-position 
will  be  at  a  short  distance  S.W.  of 
the  old  railway  station,  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Canneti.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, this  rock,  there  composed  of 
white  ashes  and  pumice,  offers  passages 
to  the  subjacent  marine  strata,  and  is 
entirely  similar  mineralogically  to  the 
pumice  tufa  of  Naples,  as  it  is  by  its 
age  and  position.  No  trace  of  the 
craters  which  produced  this  older  tufa 
can  now  be  discovered. 

A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
occai"red  between  the  lauirr  deposit  and 
the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna, dunngwhich  the  landseems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  Kc., 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  very  regularly- 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
M'ith  land  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
sometimes  of  fossil  bones,  as  we 
have  seen  at  the  Monte  Verde.  Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Mons 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana, may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
P  3 
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the  latter,  the  mails  with  lymneoe  be-  | 
neath  tlie  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
the  Interuiontium  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tufaceous  beds,  ou  which  rests 
the  city  wall,  above  the  Porta  di  S. 
Spirito  in  the  Trastevere.  But  the 
greater  part'  of  these  more  recent 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  deposited 
on  dry  laud;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzoiana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  beloug  to  this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  red 
t  ifa  (jranolarc  in  which  the  Catacombs 
or  early  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 
lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com- 
pact varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino.*  and  that  which  t)ordei^ 
the  Lago  di  Castiglioue,  the  ancient 
Lacus  Gabimxs. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modern 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters.  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo,  forming  the  highest 
po'nt  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
so-called  Carapo  d'Annibale  (see  p. 
390).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  species  of  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Von  Buch.  Numerous  masses 
of  lava  have  protruded  from  its  sides  ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  Lariccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  the  longes-t 
being  that>*hich  can  be  traced  from 
near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 


*  Professor  Ponzi  supposes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  wood  in  ihe  Alban  pep'riiio.  tlmt 
it  has  i-esulted  from  mud  eruptions :  its  greater 
soliility  may  wiih  more  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  gaseous  emanations  paasing  Ihrougli 
it  s\ibsequent  to  its  deposit  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canic ashes.  Th's  rock,  and  the  incoliorent 
dfjeitions  in  tlie  midbt  of  which  it  is  workcl, 
appear  to  be  the  most  modem  of  idl  the 
picducUons  of  the  Latian  volcanoes. 


Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  giving  off 
a  branch  which  runs  fiom  near  Ic 
Frattocchic  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano  to  near  the  Tiber  at  I'Ac- 
quacetosa  and  Vallerano,  be\  oi;d  the 
liasilica  of  S.  Paul's.  Another  under- 
lies tlie  hill  of  Tusculum ;  a  tiiird 
forms  that  ou  which  Coloiinais  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  which  Velletri  stands  ;  whilst  seve- 
ral less  extensive  are  cut  throush  by 
the  line  of  railway  between  the  Albano 
and  Frascati  stations.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Campagna  we  have  the  great 
erateriform  depressions,  now  filled 
by  the  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bol- 
sena ;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designation 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignauo,  which  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  sud- 
den emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  existing  volcanic  openings  were 
sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous 
deposits  were  stibmarine,  and  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
aerial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 
our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Cacilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  psen- 
do-nepheline,  gismondiie,  bre!ski':itc,  mc- 
ionite,  &c. ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
}ieperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  and  Albano, 
many  of  the  same  simple  minerals 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity  of 
Vesuvius  —  such   as   fine   crystals  of 
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leuclte,  of  lazulite,  garnet,  Tcsuvian, 
pleonastc,  augite,  nuionite,  neplieline, 
mica,  ami  numerous  fragments  of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone.      I 

I 
Gaseous  enuiwiticms.  Mineral  spriiujs, ' 
4c.,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  Solfataras, 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gases ;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
the  capital.  When  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartari  and  Sol- 
fatara  near  Tivoli  (see  p.  363)  ;  that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributedis  evident  from  the  massesof 
calcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Avcntine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
liorghese  and  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The 
mineral  springs  of  the  Acquacetosa, 
near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
mornings,  and  of  the  Acqua  Santa  on 
the  roid  to  Albano,  are  the  best  known 
near  the  capital. 

DiLtrviAi,  Quaternary  Deposits, 
Fossil  Mmnmntii,  ^r. — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  tertiary  deposits  around 
Rome  to  fix  with  certainty  where 
those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  end, 
and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Dilu- 
vial period  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds  of 
sand  and  CJilcareons  gravel,  appears  to 
pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
coniposed,   but   characterised    by   the 


presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  As  a  general  character,  how- 
ever, the  diluvial  deposits  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  debt  is  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  best  localities  for  examin- 
ing them  will  be  in  the  gravel-pits  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  iMolle,  where 
they  form  the  Hue  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Til)er  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  .Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Farnesina  ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  INIonte  Sacro,  near 
the  Anio,  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentana,  where  nume- 
rous remains  of  a  gigantic  and  ext'mct 
species  of  ox  and  of  2  species  of  elephant 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  deposit. 
In  this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of 
sands  and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the 
elephant  (E.  raeridionalis),  rhinoceros 
(tichorinus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  tv;o 
extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
hog,  and  deer,  with  those  of  a  species 
of  Felis,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx, 
which  still  lives  in  this  country.  In  a 
similar  deposit,  in  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  the  Inviolata,  have  been  dis- 
covered bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
with  flint  arrowheads  and  cutting  im- 
plements. 

Fossil  Mammnlxii. — The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds  that  are 
found  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  the  environs  of  Kome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particu- 
larly notice*!,  the  existence  of  three 
species  of  elephants,  and  of  different 
geological  ages  ;  the  one  in  the  lower 
Pliocene  marls,  the  others  in  the 
diluvial  and  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic deposits.  The  existence  of  the 
elephant  in  the  Pliocene  strata  is  a 
recent  discovery  in  the  history  of 
palaeontology,  having  been  found  in 
the  tertiary  marine  beds  near  Rig- 
nano  at  the  foot  of  Soracte,  where 
an  undisturbed  skeleton  was  dug  out 
in  1858.  The  species  appears  to 
be  the  Elephas  antiquus  of  Falconer. 
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The  second,  or  E.  meridionalis,  is 
remarkable  for  its  colossal  stature 
and  the  large  dimensions  of  its  tusks ; 
its  bones,  scattered  in  the  beds  of 
diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  have  seldom 
been  found  united  ;  some  of  the 
largest  have  been  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  tufa  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde,  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in  the 
cuttings  for  the  railway,  beyond  the 
latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  near 
la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  E. 
priscus  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundantly 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Central  Italy. 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (M .  arvernensis) 
exist  in  a  local  fresh-water  deposit  at 
Montbro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m.  S.W.  of  Narni. 

Quaternary  Post-pliocene  De- 
posits —  Alluvial,  Formations,  -r 
The  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this 
kind  are  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  which  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  describing  the  classical 
sites  of  that  district,  under  the  heads 
of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.  (pp. 
435,  437).  The  Isola  Sacra,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square 
miles,  has  been  entirely  formed  within 
the  historical  period  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is  still  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  1*2  ft.  annually.  The 
district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  an 
immense  quaternary  deposit  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  quaternary 
deposit  of  another  kind  consists  of  a 
loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified  ;  it  is  quar- 


ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia  ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  for  the  hy- 
draulic woiks  of  the  port;  in  some 
places  it  is  seen  as  high  as  40  and 
50  ft.  above  the  present  sea  level. 

Travertine  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  quaternai-y  deposit,  al- 
though some  of  it  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  last  tertiary  period,  whilst 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  actual 
formation.  The  most  extensive  mass- 
es of  travertine  exist  near  the  base 
of  the  calcareous  Apennines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,  and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  eifort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  animal  life. 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  La  Sapienza(p.  302 1,  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  '  Descriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Rdnia,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
the  series  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  living  Roman 
geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of  the 
simple  minerals  from  the  lava  current 
at  Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Cou'it  Medeci  Spada 
to  the  Roman  government. 
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^  33.  Villas. 

"A  few   cardinals,"    says  Forsytli, 
"  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Koine. ' 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn-  ] 
ing,   their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all  j 
conspired  in  this  single  object.    While  j 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering  [ 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot  1 
but   one    crown    for    his    own  dinner.  I 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to   keep.     He    built,    indeed,    for   his  \ 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others  ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual     treat    for   a    few    pauls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket. 
His   taste   generally  descends    to    his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigus  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.    How 
seldom    are    great   fortunes   spent   so 
elegantly   in    England !      How   many 
are    absorbed   iu   the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which   centre 
and  end  iu  the  rich  egotist  himself." 

■T"  Villa  Albini  Crecently  purchased  by 
Prince  Torlonia,  with  all  its  contents, 
for  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/.  sterl- 
ing), to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays,  oy  an 
order,  to  be  obtained  at  the  palace  of 
Don  V'incenzo  Colonna,  near  the  ch. 
of  il  Gesu,  or  through  the  Consul  or  a 
banker),  a  short  distance  on  the  rt.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal 

■  Alessandro  Albani.  The  design  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  was  executed  under 
his  superintendence  by  Carlo  March i- 
onni.  "Here,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 
found antiquaiy.  Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  aa  old  Roman  Mould  have  done : 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into   an    an- 


tiquary under  the  cardinal's  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."  At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon,  who  carried  oil'  from  the 
villa  294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had  been  sent  to  Paris,  were  re- 
stored to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  iu  1849,  and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casucu  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  rooms,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  but  each  ob- 
ject has  its  name  attached,  most  of  the 
determinations  having  been  made  by 
Winckelmanu.  Commencing  with  the 
Portico,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  sitting  statues  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  Agrippina,  and  of  ano- 
ther female,  supposed  to  be  Faustina. 
Statues  in  niches  of  Tiberius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian ;  few,  if 
any,  of  these  statues  have  however 
their  original  heads.  2  altars  with  re- 
liefs of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  Hermes, 
that  of  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in 
scription  is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vesti- 
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bule  or  Atri)  del  Ctruiiidc,  so  called 
from  a  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
tlie  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  siipposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus;  on  each  side 
are  statues  of  Canophorrc.  From  the 
vestibule  opens  tlie  1.  gallery,  used  as 
a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed  a 
series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  being  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hanni.bal, 
Homer,  and  Epicurus ;  of  the  statues 
in  the  niches — a  male  figure  grasp- 
ing a  dagger,  called  Brutus  without 
any  reason,  being  probably  a  com- 
batant in  the  arena;  W^ius;  a  Faun 
with  fruit  in  his  lion-skin  covering, 
a  Muse,  and  a  handsome  Vase,  with 
dolphins  for  (ho  handles.  Return- 
ing through  the  great  poitico,  on  the 
rt.  are  a  series  of  rooms  forming  tlie 
corresponding  wing  of  the  casino, 
a  vestibule,  followed  by  the  Con- 
servatory, out  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — 1.  Atrio  di  Giunono  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Juno  and  several  busts. 
2.  The  Galleri/,  with  several  statues  ;  a 
Faun  and  young  Bacchus,  in  the  centre 
a  vase  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  ; 
Hermes  of  F-uripides  and  Numa.  The 
next  room,  3.  Suladdle  Culonnc,  with  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement,  has  a  re- 
markable column  of  alabaster  of  the 
variety  called  Fiorito,  found  near  the 
Navalia  in  the  Vigna  Cesarini.  The 
sarcophagus  which  stands  here,  Mith 
reliefs  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-i'eliefs  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  representing  a  triumphal 
dance;  a  good  bust  of  Lucius  Verus ; 
an  Etruscan  priestess;  I^ivia  as  Juno 
sacrificing.  Ath  Room,  or  of  the  I'crra- 
cott'ts. — A  curious  bas-relief  rt  present- 
ing Diogenes  in  a  large  jar  receiving 
Alexander;  a  bas-relief  of  Di'dalus 
and  Icanis  in  rosso-antico ;  a  colossal 
mask  of  a  river-god  ;  an  ancient  fix'sco 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terracotta  bas-reliefs,  found  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esfiuiline,  the  most  remaikable  being, 


Minerva  assistii.g  at  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  the  sliip  Argo ;  Latona 
and  Artemis;  a  frieze  of  the  Hours; 
Silenus  in  a  bacchai.alian  scene,  SiC. 
6th  Room. — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  foui.d 
near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia ;  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan ;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ko- 
man  inscriptions.  1th  Room. — Small 
bas-ielief  representing  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  sacrificing  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana;  an  inter- 
esting mosaic  of  the  Nile,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  animals  inhabiting  its 
banks ;  a  bas-relief  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ;  seve- 
ral Roman  inscriptions.  Sth  Room.— 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  loading  to  the  lii.jliardo,  and 
on  which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi.  Over  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  represent  a  combat 
of  Achilles.  The  Binliardo  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  marbles,  and 
has  a  few  indifferent  statues.  Re- 
turning to  the  great  portico,  from  an 
oval  vestibule  of  the  casino  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue  of 
Rome  triumphant ;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars  ;  and 
as  we  ascend  bas-reliefs  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  a  colossal 
mask  in  rosso-antico :  and  over  the 
side  doors  2  fragments  of  fiiezes,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  distribution  of 
corn  to  the  people  by  Antoninus  Pius 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  draped  females,  called  the 
orphan  children  of  Faustina.  Apart- 
ments ON  1st  floor. —  1,  Sala  Ovttlc  : 
in  the  centre  a  fine  large  tazza,  with 
good  bas-reliefs  of  a  bacchanalian 
feast,  where  we  see  Hercules,  with  a 
satyr  when  his  head  is  turned  emptying 
the  demigod's  goblet.  The  statues 
round  the  room  are  the  supposed  Pto- 
lemy by  Stephanus ;  a  Cupid  bending 
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his  bow;  Fauns;  aSilenus;  and  a  Mer- 
cury. On  eacii  side  of  the  window 
are  2  very  {rood  columns  of  <iiidlv 
antico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  ciiildren ;  in  which  are 
represented  tiie  c<ircercs  of  a  circus. 
The  door  on  tlie  rt.  leads  into  the,  2, 
(Jiilleri-i  Xiihi/e,  a  fine  rooni,  opening 
Out  of  whicii  are  several  smaller 
ones :  the  roof  is  painted  by  Mengs, 
and  represents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  the  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkal)le  of  which 
are  Hercules  and  the  Ilesperides;  Djcda- 
his  and  Icarus;  a  male  personage  i ailed 
Antinous  holding  a  hoise  in  front  of 
a  Corinthian  portico;  figures  of  An- 
toninus with  the  cadnca'iis,  and  Faus- 
tina, personifying  Peace  and  Rome. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  archaic  style,  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice,  with  a  Corinthian  tem- 
ple in  the  background :  the  fij.'ures 
sacrificing  are  those  of  Hebe,  Diana, 
VeiHis,  Apollo.  In  the  1st  room  on  the 
rt.  are  Hermes  busts  of  Socrates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  those  of  So- 
crates and  Marcus  Agrippa  being  the 
best ;  and  over  the  chimney  a  very 
ancient  bas-relief  of  Zethns,  Antiope, 
and  Ampbion.  In  the  2nd  room  is  a 
small  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  Home,  tho 
best  of  which  are — Pcrwjino,a  painting 
in  rt  compartments,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  signed 
an«l  dated  1401,  consequently  one  of  Pe- 
rugino's  early  works.  Ginlio  I\nm<tno,  2 
compositions  in  water-colours  of  baccha 
nalian  scenes.  Guido,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
Lhci  Giordinn,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Gionjionc,  a  good  male  portrait.  Tinto- 
retto, a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  tho 
same  subject  attributed  to  Vdndifkc. 
Allj'ino,  a  small  Holy  Family.  VatiJer- 
uvrf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Lnca 
Si;pv>relli,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian,  and 
the  Donato.io,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted  ;  in  the  next  room  are 
some    of    JJoiucnidiiiio's     cartoons    for 


the  paintings  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Vittoria;  one  by  A.  Caracci ; 
and  another  of  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Ihiroccio.  Returning  to  the  Gallcri.i 
Xchile,  the  \st  Room  on  the  left  contans 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinocs 

CKOWNED     WITH      THE     LOTl^S-FI.OWEn, 

found  in  the  I'uins  of  the  Villa  Adriaiia, 
and  which  Winckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  :  "  as  fresh  and  as  liigl.ly 
finished,"  he  says,  "  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."  2nd  Hooui.—  Yonv  Etruscan 
sepulchral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  bas-reliefs,  Hercules  and  Apollo 
contesting  for  the  tripod  ;  a  seiies  of 
bas-reliefs  in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan 
style,  of  a  (irocession  of  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, Apollo,  and  Diana;  a  sacrifice 
by  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes ;  and  of  Leucothea  with  young 
Bacchus  and  Nymphs;  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good 
piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  stattd  to  liavc 
l)een  brought  from  the  Parthenon  ; 
statues  of  an  Etruscan  priest  and 
priestess.  In  the  .*5rc/  Hoom  are  some 
more  cartoons  by  Domenichino.  From 
this  we  enter  the  G'lbinetto  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  casino,  which  contains 
several  fine  specimens  of  ancient  art : 
the  bronze  Apoli.o  Sauroctonos,  con- 
sidered by  "Winckelmann  as  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny 
— it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and 
has  been  nmch  restored  ;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva ;  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules; fine  bas-relief  of  the  Uepose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  of  the  poet 
Pcrsius ;  a  Diana  in  alabaster,  with 
head  and  hands  of  bronze ;  a  Canopus, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
reliefs,  in  green  basalt ;  a  lejilcss  statue 
of  iEsop,  a  fine  specimen  in  Peutelic 
marble;  a  small  one  of  Diogenes.  In 
the  remaining  rooms  have  tieen  placed 
several  pictures  of  little  interest,  chiefly 
portraits,  brought  from  the  Palazzo 
Albani.  and  a  series  of  indifferent 
tapestries  from  Flemish  designs,  exe- 
cuted at  Rome. 
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The  Coffee-house. — The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 
stored. Amongst  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  Chry- 
sippus,  a  veiled  Caligula,  Autisthenes, 
Balbiuus,  Hadrian,  2  statues  of  Cary- 
atids, and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules. In  the  vestibule,  leading  from 
the  portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  very 
large  tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  with 
statues  of  Marsyas,  Juno,  and  Silenus. 
The  Gallery,  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment. —  Ancient  mosaics  form  the 
pavement ;  statues  of  Juno  and  a 
nymph  —  on  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  stand  are  ancient  mosaics,  one 
of  which,  found  at  Atina,  near  Arpino, 
represents  the  delivery  of  Hesione 
from  the  monster — the  other,  from 
Sarsina,  in  the  Romagna;  an  Ibis  with 
a  serpent  in  rosso-antico;  a  handsome 
candelabrum;  statues — of  Atlas  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  its  signs, 
and  Jupiter  in  the  centre ;  and  of 
the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn  ;  a  large 
bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  red  por- 
phyry; and  a  Cupid  concealed  behind 
a  comic  mask.  Egi/ptian  Hall. — In  an 
open  portico  beneath  the  coifee-house 
have  been  arranged  several  specimens 
of  Egyptian  sculptui-e — a  statue  of 
the  goddess  Pascht,  in  black  granite, 
and  another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
an  elephant  in  the  same  material,  true 
to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species ;  4 
sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all  probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian :  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre  ;  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Casino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winkelman, 
placed  here  in  1857  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Bavaria :  it  is  from 
the  chisel  of  a  German  sculptor.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on  the  1. 
is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Afetii  from  some  circus. 

The  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
ranges   from   the  upper  part  of    this 


villa,  and  especially  from  the  roof  of 
the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 

Villa  Aliieri,  opening  off  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
Santa  Croce  ;  it  was  once  a  magnificent 
retreat,  now  it  is  falling  into  decay,  the 
grounds  being  let  out  to  market-gar- 
deners. The  curious  labyrinth  formed 
by  box  plantations,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted here,  has  been  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  a  cabbage-garden  by  its 
new  owner. 

Villa  Bonaparte,  in  tlie  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  Faolina,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  space 
along  the  Aureliau  V/all  from  the 
Porta  Salara  to  the  Porta  Nomentana. 
The  Casino  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
the  gardens  handsomely  laid  out.  It 
now  belongs  to  Prince  NapoleonCharles 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Canino.  p'rom  a  terrace  on 
the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills. 

T^Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
after  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  after  3  p.bi.  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Villa  Borghese,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
£losed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying- 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 
during  the  siege  in  1849.  It  is  now 
open  with  increased  facilities,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
forms  the  most  fashionable  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  drives  and  walks 
round  the  capital.  A  French  corps 
having  succeeded  in  foiining  a  lodg- 
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Plan  of  Galleet  at  Casino  Boegdese — GEorxD  Flooe. 


a.  Entrances. 


h.  Stairs  to  Second 
Story. 


.  Cabinet. 


I.  Vestibule,    d,  d.  Candelabras. 
II.  Sulone. 

III.  Hall  of  Juno.    b.  Statue  of  Juno. 

IV.  Hall  of  Hercules,    e.  Amazon. 

V.  Hall  of  Apollo,    g.  Statue  of  Apollo. 
VI.  Galleria. 


VII.  Hall  of  tlie  Hermaphrodite,    h.  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 

VIII.  Hall  of  lyrlf us.    i.  Statue  of Tyrteus. 

IX.  Egyptian  Hall.    A.-.  Statue  of  I'altemon. 

X.  Hall  of  the  Faun.    I.  Statue  of  Faun. 


ment  on  the  range  of  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  Ponte  Molle  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Koman  Commission  of  Defence  was 
obliged,  from  strategic  considerations, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  the  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation.  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
security. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa 


Boi'ghese  is  the  Casino,  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de- 
corations, &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinuiu.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indenniity  of  I.t  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
nrained,  as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  tiie 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
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lection    of   tlie    Villa    Borghcse    has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. 

The  Casino  consists  of  '1  tloors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  scniptnre,  those  above  to 
modern  statnary  and  pictures.  There 
are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
will  be  lent  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  cnstode.  I.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  i;on  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2,  11,  23.  ancient  candelabras; 
three  mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra ;  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naval  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse. — II.  Great  Hall  or  S done. 
This  magnificent  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Rossi  iu 
the  last  century,  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillas  at  the  Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
diators and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  iu  1834,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Niiova,  one  of  the 
Borgliese  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, ar.d  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating— lions,  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
deer,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  ostriches. 
Many  of  the  figures  have  names  an- 
nexed:  a  certain  Astwins,  who  waves 
a  riag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astivas  ; 
another,  designated  as  Atnmnns  Victor, 
holds  up  in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloody 
knife  which  he  has  just  draAvn  from 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad- 
versary ;  a  third,  Serpenus  killing  a 
panther:  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaics  ha^^e  little  pretensions, and  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered  in 
the  Therma;  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are^l.  a  statue  of  Diana; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  .Juno;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 


faun ;  7.  a  statue  of  Tiberius ;  9. 
Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus ;  11. 
a  statue  of  Bacch\is,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampelus; 
15.  a  colossal  figure  of  Bacchus  ;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  IG.  colossal 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefs  of  young  Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  11;  and  the  large 
alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  The  busts  of  the  12  Caesars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modern,  as 
well  as  the  medallions  on  the  pi- 
lasters; the  frescoes  of  animals  on  the 
roof  are  by  Peters.  Opening  out  of 
the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Tinom  III.,  the 
.S'((/((  di  Ginnone,  so  called  from,  1.  the 
statue  of  Juno  Pronuba  {b),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Roman  villa  near  Alonte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara  :  the  other 
statues  are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid;  4.  Ceres;  5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix  ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,  discovered  at  Torre  Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus ; 
11.  a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
from  the  altar.  The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Eoom  IV.,  called  the  Sala 
di  Krcolc,  from  the  many  sculptures 
relating  to  Hercules  which  it  con- 
tains. The  group  in  the  centre  is 
that  of  a  combating  Amazon  (/);  2 
bas-reliefs  (e  e)  (3,  4,  17,  and  18), 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labotirs  of  Hercules  ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  ofOceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
a  statue  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules ;  one,  45,  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  female  attire 
with  a  distaff;  casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boi-ghcse  family, 
now  in  the  Museo  Horbonico. — PiOom 
v.,  or  Caini'nt  di  Apollo.  This  room, 
i  decorated  with  colunuis  of  Egyptian 
granite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
!  Daphne,  by  Angeletti ;  of  the  Voile 
!  of  Tenipe,  by  Moore ;  and  of  Apollo 
1  and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  1.  a  statue  of  Apoilo  (i/);  and  round 
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it  others  of  the  Muses.  .1.  A  bust  of 
Soipio  Africanus;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Mctanioiphosis of  Dapliue into  a  hiiirel ; 
6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid  ; 
7  and  11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 
statue  of  Mflponiene ;  10.  of  Clio:  13. 
A  sitting  tigure  of  Auacreon,  from 
Monte  Calvo ;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus;  16. 
Erato;  18.  Poiymuia.  A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  lioont  ^'l.,  tlie  GnUeria,  or  Great 
Gallery,  a  niaguificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, 
opening  on  the  garden,  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Angelis. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  columns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster  ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  The  series 
of  busts,  in  porphyry  with  alabaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  Ca-sars  are  modern. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  32. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
—  Uoom  V'll.  Giibinettij,  or  of  t.'ie  Ilcr- 
miphrodite.  7.  The  statue  (/*)  of  that 
fabulous  creation,  was  found  near 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now  in  the  Louvre.  3.  A  statue 
of  a  Faun  or  Satyr  ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbulon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactly  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. — Room  VIIL  C'lmera  di  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  dclkt  C'lniclnbra,  the 
candelabra  having  been  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for — 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrtanis  (»),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
JSorghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the   Death   of 


Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are — 2.  Minerva  Polias  ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  ti  ipod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla ;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora ;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
F'rascati  in  1823;  \'>.  .Lsculapius  and 
Telesphorus  ;  a  bas-ielief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sena- 
torial family. — Hoom  IX.,  or  Ca:)\era 
Kgizziacit.  In  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (/.),  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Pahemon,  sou  of  Ahuuos  and  Ino ; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris  ;  S.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modern  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian  ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — Jiootn  X. 
Camera  del  Fauno.  1.  The  tine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1S32,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Human  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres  ;  3. 
Mercury  Liriciniis,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre ;  4.  Satyr ;  8.  Copy  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble ;  9. 
Pluto;  14.  Sitting  statue  of  Periander. 
Busts:  6.  of  Seneca;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  her  helmet.  19.  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Gallcria  at  '>  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by — lioom  L,  or  tlie  Gallcria. 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  Landscapes  on  the  side- 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  liernini,  and  represent, 
2,  iEneas  carrj  ingott"  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
yearsold;  1,  .Apollo and  Daphne, when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year;  and,  3,  David 
in  the  act  of  shiying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modern.  On 
one  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 
the  celebrated  antiquarian,  by  Bisctti. — 
Iiocm  U.  Camera  dciJ.'itratti.  ] ,  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  2  7,  the  portrait  of 
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Marc  Antonio  Borgliese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Giiido ;  7,  that  of  Paul  V.,  by 
Caravaggio ;  3,  tlie  bust  of  Card.  Scipi- 
one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti;  and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
ond  Antiope. — Boom  V.  Camera  della 
Venere  Vincitrice,  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  The  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  giallo-antico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present —  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle ; 
3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris  ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  the  Deatli  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
pai'ture  of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
— Room  VI.,  Camera  di  Orhonfe,  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  I'osso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modern 
statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters ;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni ;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced  ;  and  an  indifferent 
modern  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaccppi. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Casino  of 
Raphael.  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabasques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Kaphael's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  1849  (see  p.  277 ),  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  fresco 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Raphael, was  removed  before  the  Casino 
came  into  Prince  Borghese's  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Campana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  and  Gubbio.  In  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  consisting  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  with  copies 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  Louvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

Vi/la  Lndovisi,  was  founded  hj  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagni 
family,  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovisis,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
seen  on  Thursdays,  duiing  the  winter 
and  spring,  Avhen  not  inliabited  by  the 
family.  The  grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  largest,  ou 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior;  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  for 
the  use  of  visitors. — J,'<i(>m.  I.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
—  I.  Hercules  Thermal  is  ;  4.  Pan  teach- 
ing the  flute  to  Oljnijxis;  11.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Venus;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
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the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenoof  Aphro- 
disiuin,  cut  on  the  to<ra;  16.  A  series 
of  SL'piilchral  bas-reliefs  represeuiing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules  ;  19.  Urania; 
9.  Bust  of  (Jeta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in  an  archaic  style;  28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus  ;  42,  4C',  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva ;  48.  Hercules 
Victor  of  Archelous  ;  34.  A  fine  co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso-autico  marble  ;  39, 
40.  Husts  of  Vespasian  aud  Hadrian. 
— Ii'X»n  II.  Containing,  1.  the  fine 
group  of  the  sitting  Mars  reposing 
with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet,  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini, — it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mare  and  Venus;  2.  Bust  of  Claudius; 
.3.  Statue  of  Apollo;  and  5.  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica  ;  7.  The  celebrated 
group  considered  by  Wiuckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discovered  by  Elec- 
tra,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Greek 
sculptor,  Manelaus  pupil  of  Stephanus ; 
9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  youth  with  goat's 
ears,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs 
alone  ancient ;  Colossal  bust  in  bronze 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  23.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  20.  A  statue 
much  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bac- 
chus ;  30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus  ;  17.  A 
bronze  bust  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
of  that  great  man ;  28.  The  group 
of  Pectus  stabbing  himself  after  his 
wife  Arriahad  given  him  the  example, 
is  considered  by  Wiuckelmann  to  re- 
present Canaee  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  jEoIus  ;  30.  Statue 
of  Mercury;  34.  A  statue  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath  ;  41. 
The  fine  colossal  head  known  as  the 
LuDOVisi  Juno  ;  43.  Bernini's  cele- 
brated group  of  Pluto  carrying  off 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works : 
44.  A  bust  of  Hygeia;  46,  .50.  Busts  of 
Augustus  (?)  and  Antinous;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
chus  of  Athens ;  52.  A  bust  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus;  54.  The  sitting  statue 
of  a  Hero.*  In  the  C"sino  of  the 
Aurora,   occupying    the   highest   part 

•  TTie  flnpst  statues  In  the  Lndovisl  gallery 
have  been  pliotOBraplied  by  Mr.  Anderson ;  these 
photographs  may  tie  procured  at  Splthover's  Li- 
brary. 


of  the  grounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  in  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Guercino,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  4 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre ;  2  painted  by 
DomcnichinOj  and  2  by  Giierciiui;  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  above  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Guercino;  from  the  ten-ace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  which 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  fine  Sepulchral  Urn,  with 
high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation ; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  91) ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses : 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
orientalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

Villa  Lantc,  on  the  Janiculura,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Komano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
Giulio  Bomano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  li  m.  from  the 
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Porto  del  Popolo.  This  interesting 
villa  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  -wiio  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.  It  was  built  by  (Jiulio 
llomauo  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.), 
but  from  the  designs  of  Kaphael. 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  vilki  consists  of  a  beautiful  loi/i/ia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Gi'dio 
Horn  mo  and  GioV'inni  da  Udinc :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frescoes;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall  and  the  ceiling,  representing 
Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  tlie  centre,  are 
by  Gitdio  Ilomano.  These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Griincr's  work  on  'The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  Avas  to  have 
consisted  of  a  hemicycle,  decorated 
■with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  .3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  Molle  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
sidingin  it.  The  house  is  bettercared  for 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  The  geologist  will 
be  interested  in  examining  the  strata 
close  to  the  Villa  Madama ;  they 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  fossil 
marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  period. 
A  path  from  here  through  the  woods 


leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  and 
to  the   Villa  McUini. 

Villa  Massimo,  formerly  Giustiiii- 
nni,  near  the  Lateran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prince  Massimo,  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  illustrating  the 
chefs-d'cEuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modern  Geiinau  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Koch  and  Ph. 
Veil ;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  by 
Schnon;  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioso  - 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Ovcrhcck  and 
Fiiltrich,  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Cadian.  The 
grounds,  which  may  be  visited  with 
a  permission  fioui  Cav.  Forti,  Pal. 
Forti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Crisogor.o  in 
Trastevere,  command  splendid  view^s 
— that  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
walls  of  Eome  in  the  foreground, 
is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed;  the  view 
over  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
Aventine  is  also  very  fine.  Several  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5tli  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here ; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattei  is  from  its  situation 
and  the  magnificent  views  from  its 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Caslian  on 
which  the  ^'illa  Mattei  stands,  and  the 
modern  bastion,  raised  by  Paul  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  more  ancient  defences. 

Villii  Medici. — This  fine  villa,  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  the  seat  of  the  Frenph 
Academy,  and  the  property  of  the 
French  government,  Mas  built  by  Car- 
dinal Kicci,  of  Montepulciano,  from 
the  designs  of  Annibale  Tippi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  garden  fa(^ade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Card. 
Alessandrode'Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.   The  situation 
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is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  uiile 
iu  circuit.  The  villa  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  l{ome.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1666  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  established  in  this 
villa  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  French  artists  takes  place 
here  every  year  in  May.  Tlie  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangers 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  families  residing  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Upon  the  walls  of 
the  palace  towards  the  garden  are 
several  interesting  fragments  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  amongst  others  a 
curious  relief  of  H.  Coccles  on  the 
Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  represent- 
ing temples  and  other  edifices  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Villa  Alilliiv,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road :  open  to  visitors.  It  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  Avliom 
the  hill  on  M'hich  it  stands  derived 
its  name.  It  is  situated  iu  one  of  the 
finest  situations  about  Rome,  its  great 
attraction  being  the  magnificent  view 
it  commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  distant  mountains.* 
The  casino  oflers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  view  from  the  Belvidere 
on  its  summit.  The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting  point  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  being  composed  of 
beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
niue  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
Species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality ;  the  best  points  Avhere 
tliey  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madaraa,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  f  m. 
farther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Faruesina,  now  used  as  a  military  exei- 

•  The  panoramn  from  the  VHla  MoUiiii  has 
bi^n  photographed  very  sncc('t«fuUy  by  Jlr. 
Anderson,  to  be  procured  at  SpitUuvex's. 


cising  ground,   and   at    its    N.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

]ilta  Xcyroni,  or  jMctssimo,  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautifid  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  ;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
grounds  has  been  included  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station.  A  portion  of 
the  famous  agger  of  Servins  Tullius 
may  be  traced  through  the  grounds 
of  this  villa.  The  mound  called  the 
Monte  della  Giustizia  in  it,  planted 
with  cypresses  and  surmounted  l)y  a 
statue  of  Rome,  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
city.  All  the  antique  statues  and 
marbles  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  times  within  the  precincts  of 
this  villa  are  now  dispersed. 

Villa  Paliitiii'i,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  converted  into  a  con- 
vent of  \'isitandine  nuns,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitois.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Ca-sars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (p.  31  J.  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  house  — half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic- offers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonaveutura,  and 
close  to  the  latter. 

Villa  J'amp/iiti-Doriii,    entered  by  a 

grand    approach    about  ^  m.   beyond 

the   Porta  S.   Pancrazio  (open  to  the 

public    ou   Mon.    and   Frid.    including 

carriages;    on    Sund.    only  by    special 

permission    fiom    Prince    Doria),  the 

most  extensive   villa  on   this  side  of 

Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 

circuit.     It  was  presented  by  Innocent 

X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  wife  of 

I  his  brother,  in  16.50,  and  was  arranged 

I  from  the  designs  of  Antinori   and  Al- 

gardi.      The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 

gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 

}  tions,   among  which   the   lofty  pines, 

j  which    form    so    conspicuous    a   fea- 

ture    in    all    views    of  Rome    on    this 

I  side,  add  considerably   to  the  beauty 

of  the  spot.     The  fountains  and  cas- 

I  cades   are    in   the    fantastic   style   of 
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the  17th  century.  The  Gasvw  was 
also  built  bj  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  flank 
of  the  basilica  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  place.  The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia.  The  most  complete 
columbarium,  a  very  large  one,  and 
surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy ;  the  former 
tenanted  during  May  and  June  by  the 
junior  members  of  the  family.  A 
monument  to  the  French  who  fell  in 
the  sanguinary  struggles  about  the 
villa  has  been  raised,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;  it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  covered  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 


Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  basement.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrcspim,  given  to  the  Villa 
Parafili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.  Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsini,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new  approach  from  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio.  An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  of  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
road from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
Vitellia. 

The  Villa  Wolkoiiski,  formerly  Pa- 
lombara,  on  the  Esquiline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  two  roads  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa 
Croce:  it  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Russian  princess.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out.  From  the  highest 
point  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore to  the  Cselian.  A  curious  Colum- 
barium, consisting  of  .3  chambers 
superposed,  has  been  opened  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa,  near  the  aque- 
duct ;  on  the  front  which  faced  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  is  an  inscription 
in  fine  Roman  characters,  stating  it  to 
have  belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  by 
Eutychius,  one  of  the  same  trade  ;  it 
is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Nero.  The  terracotta 
sarcophagus  in  the  lower  chamber, 
with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later  period. 
Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds 
at  all  hours.  The  Casino  is  a  mere 
garden-house,  and  devoid  of  interest. 
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§  34.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuraent.s  of  IJome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  faith 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  UEder  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  C'ltacomh,  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
C'tticHmbns,  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  countiy.  Its  general  appli- 
cation, however,  to  these  Christian 
sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
vereally  designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries,  or  Places  of 
Repose. 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modem  Rome,  even  inside  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
recinct  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  wiiich  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  whici? 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  when  alive,  and 
conveying  the  remains  of  their  brethren 
when  dead,  to  these  places  of  retirement 
and  repose. 

[BoDie.] 


A  verj-  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  Arciifiria-,  or  sandpit:-, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  tliat 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Areim  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolanaby 
the  modems,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin;  butontiie 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  we 
now  see  them  used,  and  in  no  ways 
connected  with  the  Arenaricc,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  ex- 
cavatioiis,  the  latter  were  converted 
into  passages  leading  to  them,  and  of 
which  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  Catacombs  of  Sant'  Agnese 
'p.  .3421. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us.  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
of  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  t'ifd  lith'jtde  by  the  local  writersj 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone  ;  and  of  inco- 
iier'ent  dejections  of  ashes  and  scoria?, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  few  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tiifa  granolare,  that 
i;^  arly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
out  into  galleries  without  artificial  sup- 
port, whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
healthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
quented them.  The  pozzolana  above 
referred   to  cenerallv  forms  insulated 
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deposits,  rarely  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  tufa  grauulare.  These  volcanic 
deposits  constitute  a  series  of  low  hills 
intersected  by  valleys,  so  tliat  each 
cemetery  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sulated group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines.* 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  faori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft.  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide ;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 
its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  which  are 
excavated  the  sepulchral  loculi  or 
graves,  forming  tiers  above  each 
other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  dep*h,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contjiin  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
k-ngth  8  ft.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  hcnli  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  ArcosoUa, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  theshape 
ofsepulchralchambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  family  vaults  and  places  of 
worship  :  to  these  the  name  of  Unhicnln 
has  bL'en  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 

*  The  geological  description  of  the  strata  in 
wliicli  the  Catacombs  are  excavated,  as  given  in 
Di  Ros-ii's  ' Roma  Sottcnanea,'  is  written  evi- 
dently by  one  who  knows  little  of  the  science 
he  attempts  to  treat  of. 


of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other ;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  from  the  modern  walls, 
the  farthest  reiuoved  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored  ;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 
work. Padre  Marchi,  who  had  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archaeology 
than  any  modern  author,  supposed  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100, (HJO  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  Gth  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  ground, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombs 
would  amount  to  six  millions.*  As  to 
the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some  date 
soon  after  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  stibsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent.  ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  times,  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originally  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 

*  Sig.  Michele  di  Rossi  calculates  that  the 
galleries  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  citj'  occupy  a  length  of  95T,S00 
yards  {S76,000  metres),  or  5.S7  geographical 
miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of  which  has 
been  explored. 
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mitted  to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  tlie  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued 
to  be  resorted  to  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  erected  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsequently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Kome.  St.  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Luciua,  San 
Lorenzo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  inLoculi, 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  fe\y  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems ;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  in  siif, 
and  othei-s  iu  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateral!,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  iu  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  or  iu  the  vestibules  of 
the  basilicas  subsequently  erected  on 
their  sites. 

l^he  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Home  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio  ; 
his  researches  being  publisiied  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archeology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  maimer,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  painting-; 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies ofthe  primitive  Church  :  for  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 

*   La   Roma  Sottoranea    di   Anionic   Bosio. 
1  vol.  folio.    Roma,  1632. 


the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a 
leaiTied  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modern  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archaeology.  His  work  *  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  M'as 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,  CoUegio  Romano,  &c.  A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  recently  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  ivoman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Perret ;  t  it  contains 
copies  of  mnay  of  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished l)y  Posio,  and  of  the  most  re- 
markable paintings  discovered  in  them  : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have 
been  too  artistically  worked  upon,  to 
give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Paphaellike 
beauty  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
originals,  thus  depriving  them  of  much 
of  their  primitive  interest  and  rude 
artistic  character.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Padre  Maichi,  his  pupil  Cav. 
de  IJossi  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pius  IX.,  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
tlie  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  (ith  cent.,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  1 1  ,l>Ou.t  The  works  of  Ger- 

*  Monumenti  I'liniitivi  delle  Artl  Cliristiano, 
nella  Meiropoll  del  Chrisiiaiiismo.  dcsignati  ed 
illustraii,  iu  4".  Itoina,  1844-15.  'Ihe  work 
with  its  VO  plates,  is  confined  to  the  toi)ogrspby 
and  architecture  ol  ibc  catacombs. 

+  Les  Crttaconibcs  de  Konie,  i>ar  Ix)uis  Perret. 
6  vols,  folio.     Paris,  ls52,  185 J. 

J  Inscriptione.s  Cliristiann;  Urbis  Rom.-e  se.\ 
prioribusa  Christo  ssculis  positw,  1  vol.  fol.  of 
tJiMp  pp.,  iH(il,  to  be  procund  at  .Spiihovcr  a 
library.  Cav  dc'  Itossi  is  also  engam-don  aiuore 
general  work  upon  the  Cataconibs,  under  the  title 
of  '  Roma  Sotteranea  Crisliana,'  the  first  volurau 
of  which,  embracing  the  general  historj-  of  the 
Catacombs,  and  the  particular  description  of 
that  ol  S.Calli.\tus,  was  published  in  1x64.  Cav. 
de'  Rossi  also  publishes  a  bimonthly  journal 
(Hiilletino  dell'  Archeologia  Cristl.ma)  in  which 
new  discoveries  in  theCitacoinbs  are  announced, 
hilt  the  greater  portion  of  Ihe  periodical  is  de- 
dicated to  subjects  having  little  reference  to 
Rome.  Tlie  author's  conclusions  are  to  be 
adopted  with  a  certain  degree  of  auilion,  from 
the  tendeiuy  to  show  that  the  pics'.Mit  forms 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
Q  2 
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bet,  Gaume,  Eaoul,  Rochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality.  An  interesting,  and,  as  faras 
its  limited  size  permitted,  a  very  useful 
little  work*  upon  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Xorthcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by  far 
tlie  best  abridgment  we  have  seen  on 
the  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 
Christian  art,  will  prove  a  conve- 
nient manual  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archeology. 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contains 
much  useful  information  on  the  Cata- 
combs, derived  chiefly  from  Marchi 
and  de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fiction :  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
its  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  th'j  sacred  localities 
referred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Garucci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c., 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
department  of  antiquarian  research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  assisted  by  a  Board  or  Cora- 
mission  of  Sacred  Arcliseology.  Ex- 
cept for  tliose  of  St.  Sebnstian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 


founded  on  the  earliest  Christian  riles,  and 
ObpeoidUy  to  prove  that  MarioUury,  as  Hallam 
very  Justly  calls  it,  the  great  corruption  of 
Christianity,  dates  from  the  veiy  earliest  period 
of  its  introduction. 

*  'ihe  Human  Cat;icomb5,  or  some  Account  of 
the  Burial-places  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  1  vol.  12rao. 
2nd  edit.  London,  1859.  More  recently  the 
Kev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  of  Oriel  College,  has  inserted 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  early  Chi-istian  Inscrip- 
tions and  ^lonuments  of  Rome  in  the  '  Guardian ' 
newspaper  from  Awa.  to  Ike  l^ieo  ;  since  col- 
lected in  a  volume  eniitlcd  'Letters  from  Rome 
to  Fr'ends  in  England,'  1  vol.  12mo.  1862. 


obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  office, 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hover's  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  bfing  situ- 
ated near  each  other;  these  orders  are 
only  available  for  Sundays;  the  cus- 
todes  will  in  general  procure  the  neces- 
sary lights,  for  which  a  gratuity  will 
be  expected.  To  visit  the  Catacombs 
and  Basilica  of  S.  Alexander  on  the 
Via  Nomentana  a  permission  will  also 
be  necessary,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  College, 
to  which  the  site  belongs. 

After  tilis  geneial  sketch  of  the  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  in 
their  topographical  order,  entering 
more  into  detail  on  those  best  worth 
the  stranger's  notice,  as  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  several  localities. 

Commencing  on  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Ponte  Molle,  being  the  prolongation  of 
the  Pincian  ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St. 
•Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giulio,  and  farther  on  of  St.  Va- 
lentinus.  There  are  some  paintings  in 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cross,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  as  the  12th  cent. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianutus  and  Ba- 
silla,  Ermetes  and  Pamphilus,  and 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  SS.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
gida ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
a  very  curious  circular  chapel,  and  a 
Cubiculum  decorated  with  mosaics — 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  catacombs — 
representing  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 
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and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.  At  a 
short  distance  outside  the  Porta  Sa- 
lara,  beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyards,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Sta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio;  it  has  3  tiers 
of  galleries  much  dilapidated.  Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch.  over  it  men- 
tioned by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
The  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Sa- 
turninus  opens  from  the  Villa  Gor- 
golanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  short  way  farther  on  is 
very  extensive,  but  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.  In  one  is 
an  inscription,  "  Dormitio  Silve.^tri " — 
the  sleeping-place  of  Silvester.  The 
last  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  Priicilla, 
near  the  descent  towards  the  river — 
the  entrance  from  the  farm  buildings 
of  the  Vigua  Belloni,  near  the  high- 
road :  in  one  of  its  chapels  is  a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
veil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  her  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
cilla,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edes  or  Pudentiana,  converted  by  St.  , 
Pius,  or  Santa  Domitilla.  by  St.  Cle-  ', 


ment;  and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
a  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  which 
they  believe  to  date  from  the  2ud  cen- 
tury ;  if  so  it  would  be  the  most  ancient 
known  representation  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Saviour.  The  space  which 
lies  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  exca- 
vations, the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tufa, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  Via  Nomentana,  ouside  the  Porta 
Pia,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Villa 
Patrizzi,  is  the  small  Catacomb  of  S. 
Nicomedus,  and  at  \^  xa.  from  the  gate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries — • 

The  Cataombs  of  Saint  Agnese.  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vineyard  on  the  1., 
about  i  m.  beyond  the  beautiful  ba- 
silica of  the  same  name  (see  p.  1.37). 
The  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese  has  lono' 
been  celebrated  for  its  good  preserva- 
tion, for  the  many  paintings  contained 
in  its  crypts,  for  its  places  of  worship, 
and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it- 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient.    Descend- 


CuBiCL'Li  !>•  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese. 
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A,  A.  Gallery  of  Cemcterj-. 

B.C.  Cubicula,  or  Sepulchral  Chapels,  opening 

out  of  it. 
il,i,d,.  Arcosolia,  or  Altar  Sarcophagi. 
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«,  e.  Seats  for  Priests  or  Instruclors. 

/,  i.  Projecting  Lidge  for  moveable  Paintinps 
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ing  the  stairs,  -whicli  probal;ly  date 
from  the  time  of  Constautine,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  locidi,  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves— that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  tlian 
one.  Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of 
a  martyr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  a  rudely-scratched  inscrip- 
tion, on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  certain  Abuudantia  and  Turbantia, 
■with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemetery.  About  100 
yds.  fiirther  on  is  the  first  cubiculum 
of  any  importance.  It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  S't'ilin,  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Cata- 
chumeus,  the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cata- 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  being  the  rule  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubiculum  with  a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
arcosolium,*  near  which  in  one  of  the 
corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  The  whole  of  thi  s  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  otf  his 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock  ;  and 
over  an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,  the 
Good  Sheplierd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Ivions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.  From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 

*  From  A)-cus  and  Soliuni,  a  sarcophagus  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  prototype  of  tlie  arched 
Gothic  recess- tombs  iu  our  early  English 
churches. 


culiini,  the  paintings  on  which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  tlie  arcosolium 
facing  the  entrance  -we  see  Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
witliout  nimbi  round  the  head.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted  Jonas  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock.  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Onnife  or  female  with 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  representations  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica ;  it  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisions  ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery, contains  the  episcopal  chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
moveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the  larger  basilica.  The 
visitor  who  can  afford  time  will  do 
well  before  leaving  this  catacomb  to 
examine  the  arenaruc  or  pits  from 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  before 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.  They 
are  at  its  farthest  extremity,  nearly 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
gloomy  caverns,  very  different  in  form 
from  the  sepulchral  galleries.  They 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  as  stairs  lead 
from  them  into  the  sepulchral  gal- 
leries, and  a  deep  excavated  shaft, 
by  which  the  corpses  were  probably 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  places.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this!  to  describe  even  a  tentli  part  of 
the  particularities  of  this  cemetery ; 
hut  there  is  one  which  no  visitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  From  a  painting  in 
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it,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  tlie  catacomb ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cuhiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
olilong  vestibule  ;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arcoso- 
lium,  over  which  is  a  painting— which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times — of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Onaite  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Virgin  and 
the  youthful  Saviour  ;  whilst  on 
either  side  is  the  hiharum  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  which  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.  The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of  glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5tli  cent.,  wiien  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
tlie  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
In  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is 
a  well-preserved  chamber,  called  the 
Paptistiii/  :  from  a  spring  running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites  ;  in  its 
corners  are  rude  imitations  of  columns, 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels;  theroofbeingcoveredMith 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.  In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  had  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  are  closed  ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement,  Christian  emblems ;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
rcsting-place  of  those  who  suttered 
martyrdom  ;  on  others,  impressions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark that  the  numerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  are  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  out  of  the 


sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallery  ;  1}  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars  ;  e  e  seats 
for  instructors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa  ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  M-hich 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings  ;  fj ;]  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subseipiently  in  the  walls  of  the  cuhi- 
culum. The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Kesumiug  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  bej"ond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Isomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Konie  (see  p.  417). 
On  each  side  of  tlie  "S'ia  Til)urtina,  and 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca  :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  (Jreat  Cemetery  have  laid 
open  several  of  its  sepulchral  galle- 
ries (see  p.  135).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  the  Cat.  of  St.  Hypo- 
litus.  The  most  remarbable  cemeteries 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  Avhich  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castulus,  1  m.  outside  tlie 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  70)  at  Tor  Pignatarra. 
The  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linns  is  remarkal)le  for  some  of  its 
paintings— an  Agnpe,  or  Love  Feast  ; 
the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  ^lagi ;  Christ  between  S. 
Piter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tibur- 
tius,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  mourid,  ou  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb  ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  .tokuas  ;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of    S.    Helena     from    the     Vujna    del 
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Grmiih>,  a  little  farther  on.  Tho 
vicinity  of  the  Via  Latiua  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Au- 
reliau  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia  ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albauo,  is  the  cemetery  of  i  Sduti 
Q'i,<ittro,  on  the  1.,  near  the  recent 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent.  (seep.  395).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latina  are  those 
of  Apronianus,  Gordianus,  TertuUinus, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near 
■which  M'e  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  than  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  ein- 
branclmient  the  Via  Ardeatina,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Aclulleus 
on  the  latter,  and  which  now,  being 
easy  of  access,  can  be  visited  with 
great  facility. 

^r»  The  Catacomhs  of  S.  CaULctns,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchi-al  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath 
that  triangular  space  which  separates 
the  Via  Appia  from  the  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which  in  classical  time  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  of  the  Divus 
Kediculus  (p.  35),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vigna  Animendola  ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  niprble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
unly  open  to  visitoi-s  on  Suuday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with  that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St. 
Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter ;  it  is  very  extensve  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined;  its  most 
curious  portions  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  entrance.     As  this 
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catacomb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  frequently  visited,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  ground-plan  of  its  very  im- 
portant portion.  Descending  by  a 
flight  of  ancient  steps  (A),  which  date 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  Constan- 
tiue,  and  near  which  stood  a  ch.,  in 
which  Pope  Damasus  and  his  family- 
were  buried  (some  fragments  of  the 
walls  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
farm-buildings!,  we  arrive  iu  a  kind 
of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded v.'ith  locidi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(■(  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  tliese  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostlj-  svritten  iu  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrov, 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  iu  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  chai'acters  {h  h  h  b), 
the  bodies  of  Kutychianus,  ad.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235 ;  of  Fabianus, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  epis  and  martyr. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions  ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtus,  martyr- 
ized in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of 
Pretextatus.  At  the  end  of  this  crypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  I'ope  S.  Six- 
tus IL,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood  the 
altar  (<()  is  an  inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasus,  who  died  iu  a.d.  384, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar  beautiful  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numerous 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  different  cata- 
combs by  that  pontiff;  it  is  interesting 
as  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  here, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  but  which,  in  his  humility  and 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 

"  Hic  FATF.OR  Damasus  volui  mia  condere 

M  KM  Hit  A 
Sew  CISEUES  TIMED  SANCTOS  VEX AKEPIOKLSI.'" 

Uound  this  cubiculum  are  fragments 
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Geofnd  Pla>-  of  the  part  of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtvs  co>-taixi>-o 
THE  Papal  Cetpt. 


,;:^ 


^1 

A.  Entrance. 

B.  Vostibule  with  scratched  Inscriptions. 

C.  Chi^)<•l  of  the  Popes. 

o.  Altar. 

c.  Insoription  of  P.  T)aniasus. 

6.  Graves  of  the  Popes. 

D.  Stairs  leading  to  Gallery  witli 


F,  F,  F,  F,  Ciibicula,  or  Sepulchral  Chapels, 
with  Arcf'solia,  a,  a,  a,  a. 

G.  Cnbicnlum  of  Sta.  C.ieciUa. 
a.  Arcosolinm. 
6.  Portrait  of  Christ. 
c.  Paintings  of  SS.  Urbanns  and  Caecilia. 

H.  Gallery  leading  to    the  Cubicnlum  of  S. 
Cornelius. 


of  torse  marble  columns,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  the  base  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credence-table, 
and  fra'rments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Opening  out  of  the  cu- 
bicnlum of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of 
an  irregular  form,  called  the  Cubi- 
culum  of  St.  Cfccilia,  in  which,  under 
a  wide  arcosolium,  is  a  sarcophagus  (a) 
cut  in  the  tufa,  in  which  the  body  of 
that  saint  was  deposited  by  Urbanus, 
arter  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  is 


known  was  removed  by  that  general 
plunderer  of  the  catacombs.  Paschal  I., 
to  her  ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
now  lies  (p.  147)  under  the  beautiful 
statue  by  Stefano  MaJ/vno.  On  the 
side  of  this  arcosolium  are  «ome  cu- 
rious paintings — one  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  circular  recess  (f<\  the  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus,  where  burned 
a  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  tlie  mar- 
tyr; on  the  adjoining  wall  ^c  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his 
name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
Q  3 
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rich  attire,  most  probabh-  intended  to 
represent  St.  Ceecilia.  These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  7th  ceuty.  From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries  : 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
several  cibicnla  (FF),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the  principal  emblem  of  the 
latter.  In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting  of  four  male  figures  with 
uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium  ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  as- 
cending to  the  ]Mount ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  {Fossor)  surrounded 
■with  the  implements  of  his  trade  ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John.  These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
■with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  which  stands  a  cock  :  the  urn 
to  ■which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melcliiades 
(a.d.  313)  ;  the  cover  is  roofed-shaped, 
not  unlike  one  lately  discovered  in  tlie 
painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile  on  the 
Via  Latiua  (see  p.  76).  In  this  cubi- 
culum is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catachumens  and  their  instructors.  In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  branch  of  art  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.  Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,  which  have  been  preserved 
under  glass.  The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4th  cent.  One  with  masks  at  the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  (Oranfe),  with  a 
■venerable    bearded    fissure    on    either 


side;  in  this  group  some  archaeolo- 
gists pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  second 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  ornamentation  of 
the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent. :  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.  The  last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Rotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  lines,  a  certain  Furius 
Dyonisius  Filocalus;  it  is  engraved  on 
a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus, 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasns 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Hector,  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
tlie  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  generally  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Ca- 
tacomb of  S.  Callixtus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Cubiculum  of  St.  Cornelius :  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  -what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  Ijcnlns,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  pope,  ■who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent., 
suffered  martyrdom  ui,  Civita  Veccbia. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  ne and Livs 

MARTYR,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  first  excavations  here, 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  tlie  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Otniclius 
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ifartyr  Ep.  Ou  the  side  walls  are 
rude  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian :  the  latter  saint  was  not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  bestowed 
by  St.  Gregory  on  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  (H-mdhooh  of  X.  Itali/),  where  it 
is  designated  as  E.c  Oleo  S'lncti  ConielH. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paint- 
ings of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  cemetery  in  a.d.  128, 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems  ;  and 
afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traveree  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.  In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  loc'i:  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Hufina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  thp  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  ind  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  btfing  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  exterid  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  co-pses 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  oPies  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  I'lmiivirui,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shnped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same  ' 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears! 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  lieen  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  by  the  early  Christians. ' 


Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  a  very 
interesting  diary  of  their  visit  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de'  Kossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  vineyard  behind  the 
C'lsnle  deUe  I'upa^ze,  is  One  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Oitacomb  of  I'letcxtit'K, 
the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
I  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
]  Martyrs,  under  the  names  of  Pve- 
textatus  and  Jauuarius,  as  that  of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad  Sextum. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
j  large  S(]uare  crypt,  covered  with  some 
i  of  the  finest  early  Christian  paintings 
and  arabesques,  representing  foliage 
and  birds,  and  consists  of  brick,  with 
a  large  Imun  n-e  at  the  intersection  of 
its  arches.  From  some  inscriptions  it 
appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  SS.  Jauuarius,  Agapetus, 
and  Felicissimus,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
Sextus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.D.  162.  In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  ^'aleriau, 
and  Maxinuis,  companions  in  martyr- 
dom ofSta  Ca?cilia,  were  built  over  it. 
Excavations  are  now  progressing  with 
every  prospect  of  interestingdiscoverios 
being  made.  In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  but  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  some  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  3  of  its 
arcosolia.  These  paintings  have  been 
the  objectof  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christian  archcDology. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  Cdtacottilm. 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sehastian,  and  which  are  noticed 
at  p.  192. 

Beyond  the  cataconib  of  Pretextatus, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cross-road 
th:it  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  ch. 
of  Sant'  Urbano,  is  the  \  igna  Ran- 
dainni,    iu    which    was   discovered   in 
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1859  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery. 
The  entrance  to  this  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  Catacomb. — There  are  2  open- 
ings by  -which  access  can  be  had  to 
this  cemetery ;  the  principal  one,  abut- 
ting to  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists  of  an  oblong  atrium ;  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigua.  The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.  Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky, 
but  originally  vaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mosaic,  the 
walls  iu  op>is  reticulatum*  but  subse- 
quently cased  over,  and  arcosolia 
pierced  or  built  in  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 
remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  Jewish  symbols, 
was  found,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  catacomb, 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of  a  well,  and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the 
floor.  From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the  pi'incipal  galleries,  cut 
of  which  open  6  square  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  on 
which  were  gilt.  This  sarcophagus 
resembles  in  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
centy.  Along  the  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
l.iranch  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
.square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance    of   a    real    arenaria,    or 

*  This  species  of  construction,  described  by 
Vitruvius,  consists  of  a  facing,  on  an  ordinary 
stone  or  brick  wall,  formed  of  prisms  of  volcanic 
tiif!\,  arranged  obliquely  so  as  to  resemble  a 
net-work. 


sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Aguese  (p.  342,.  A  tor- 
tuous passage  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  principal  gallery,  beyond  which 
are  several  of  those  graves  called 
Cocim  by  Rabbinical  writers.  Tliey 
are  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
and  at  right  angles  with  its  direction. 
These  cocim  consist,  like  those  in  the 
atrium  at  the  entrance,  of  several 
tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  capable  of  holding  a  corpse. 
Farther  on  still  is  a  very  curious 
double  cubiculum,  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
human  figures,  a  female  with  a  cornu- 
copia, a  winged  Victory  Avith  a  palm 
or  wreath,  genii,  symbolsof  the  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduceus,  &c..  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.  Near 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casale  of  the  Vineyard. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are  raised  benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on  marble  slabs 
that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 
nearly  200.  Not  one  of  a  Pagan  or 
Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 
met  with:  about  two- thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words  ;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (apxavres),  scribes  [ypa/n- 
/xarei ),  &:c. :  and  many  proper  names 
unmistakably  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are — the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab.  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up  ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  this  of  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  .502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  been 
rifled  of  its  valuable  contents,  and  at 
repeated  periods.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  displaced :  they  are  now 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries  near 
the  places  where  they  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
emblem,  the  numerous  representations 
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of  undoubted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  offices  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  ceme- 
tery belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  we  know  inhabited  in  con- 
siderable numbers  the  nearest  quarter 
of  Rome  about  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  Valley  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  journey 
with  his  friend  Umbricius  : — 

Nunc  sAcrl  fontis  Xeraus,  et  dclubra  locantur 
Judeis.— Sat.  Hi. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered about  Kome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  was  also  near  a 
Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transtiberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

In  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini,  a  large  Pagan  Coluuibariuui 
has  been  opened ;  it  resembles  otlier 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 
From  the  inscriptions  found  over  the 
cinerary  urns,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  in- 
teresting belonging  to  Liberti  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junii  Silani,  a  celebrated 
senatorial  family. 

Not  far  from  the  modern  entrance 
to  this  Catacouib  has  been  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
it.  It  is  excavated  in  the  declivity  of 
a  rising  ground,  preceded  by  a  hand- 
some atrium  or  vestibule  in  Opus 
Laterizatum,  and  which  Cav.  di  Kossi 
supposes  to  have  been  the  original 
Cemetery  of  Domitilla.  It  opens  into 
a  gallery  having  chambers  on  either 
side,  in  whicli  were  originally  sepul- 
chral urns,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  in  an  excellent  style,  re- 
presenting urns,  foliage,  and  human 
figures,  in  the  style  of  those  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  Livia  on  the 
Via  Flaminia  I  see  p.  4-29).  There  are 
few  Loculi  excavated  in  the  walls. 
The  same  learned  authority  supposes 
this  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be  of 
a  very  early  period ;  Cav.  di  Rossi 
has   arrived    at    the    conclusion    that 


the  earliest  mode  of  Christian  burial 
was  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambers,  as  in  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery Cp.  348),  and  that  the  Loculi  or 
narrow  niches  cut  in  the  tufa  rock 
were  of  a  later  time.  Adjoining  the 
Atrium  is  a  smaller  chamber  over  a 
well-mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
large  edifice  in  tufa  construction  lead- 
ing to  galleries  pierced  with  the  ordi- 
nary Loculi  of  the  3rd  centy.  It  is 
probable  tliat  the  vestibule  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  was  a  schola 
or  place  of  meeting  used  during  the 
sepulchral  ceremonies. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Kerens  ami 
Acliillcns,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Callixtus,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  lioman  villa,  probably  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus ;  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  in  1827  by  the 
Duchess  of  Chablais  several  works 
of  art  now  in  the  ^'^atican  Museum 
were  discovered  here  (p.  219).  The 
most  ancient  part  of  this  cemetery 
appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
and  of  Petronilla,  a  Roman  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  Aurelii,  by  some 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  a 
child  of  St.  I'eter's,  from  his  desig- 
nating her  as  his  daughter  in  piety. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  opened  this 
cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  or  niece  of  Flavins 
Clemens,  the  first  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  island  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited here.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  about  Rome,  and  which  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  good 
style  of  its  paintings,  and  of  the 
masonry  of  the  vestibule  in  the  best 
form  of  Roman   brickwork.      It  con- 
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sists  of  two  principal  tiers  of  gal- 
leries with  as  many  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2nd  cent.  The  entrance  is  from 
a  handsome  vestibule  hitely  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  surface.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  galleries  of  the  upper  tier. 
Tliese  stairs  are  ancient,  and  the 
requent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  eas}'  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  veiy  large  Lnini- 
ii'ire,  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
lower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs.  Near  to  here  was 
discovered  a  curious  inscription  to  a 
certain  Quintus  Corelius,  who  was  Pre- 
fect of  liome,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  ;  it  is  in  handsome  letters, 
but  appears  never  to  have  been  used 
for  its  intended  purpose,  perliaps  from 
containing  some  errors  of  Latin  ;  it 
was  subsequently  employed  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  notice  even  a  titlie  of  the 
interesting  objects  here  ;  we  sliall, 
therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier  a 
circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  painting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
the  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  lu  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  llesti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  JidcntHms  in 
domino,  and  in  which  the  cul)iculum 
is  designated    as    an    Ili/poijeum.       In 


a  third  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintings, 
as  symbolical  of  the  charm  of  the 
woi"d  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist,  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  witii  stucco, 
wliich  had  been  painted;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ,  Not  far 
from  here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious 
representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
to  whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  side :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representation 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  much  im- 
portance has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Mariolatry.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  4  Magi  are  here  repre- 
sented, contrary  to  the  generally  sup- 
posed number  3  ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  diffei-s  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  although 
that  of  3  *  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe  how  frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
the  spelling  Latin  words.  The  ceme- 
tery of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  was 
very  carefully  examined  by  Bosio,  wlio 
spent  a  long  time  in  it,  and  who,  having 
lost  his  way  in  its  labyrinths,  describes 
the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  an  occurrence.  In  some 
of  the  chambers  may  be  still  seen  his 
name  written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
that  of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  Koman 
cemeteries.     These  Catacombs  are  ex- 

*  The  earliest  written  autliovity  for  tUia 
number  is  S.  I.eo  tlie  (ircat,  in  tin-  middle  of  Ilie 
5tli  century,  altli(iU!;Ii  earlier  Clirislia:i  sculp- 
tures represent  2,  3,  and  1. 
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cavated  in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  the  Campagna,  which  here 
is  very  abundant  in  crystals  of  de- 
composed leucite.  In  some  parts  of 
the  lower  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  numerous 
Christian  excavations:  tlie  two  most  re- 
markable, of  Sta.  Lucina,  or,  according 
to  De'  Rossi,  of  Sta.  Commodilla,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom ; 
farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello  di  S. 
Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and  still 
farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and  Anastasius 
ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over  M'hich  are  the 
churches  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed 
in  our  description  of  those  edifices 
(p.  183). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
V^aticau.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
beriiie  district  in  ancient  times ;  and  to 
tlie  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  Porta  Por- 
tese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pontiamis, 
excavated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gravel-beds  ;  it  is  chiedy  remarkable 
as  containing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  Christian  baptistery,  from  a 
stream  of  water  running  througli  it, 
the  channel  of  which  had  been  di- 
verted into  a  reservoir  to  form  a 
font.  Behind  the  latter  is  painted  on 
the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.  On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  (ith  cent.  The  ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Semen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus  ; 
those    of    St.    Julius,    and    of    Santa 


Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.  Faither  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  the 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  I'aucrazio,  the 
ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancrazio  (p.  182);  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  ou 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  S.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  dep()sited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  .Montorio,  and 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4tli  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  wliich  lias  since 
Itecome  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  cemetery 
of  the  Vatican  is  over  a  more  an- 
cient one,  the  latter  ottering  an  almost 
unique  example  of  being  excavated  iu 
the  marly  strata ;  it  must  therefore 
liave  been  of  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent. There  are  some  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations on  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
the  Monte  Mario,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  Christian. 


§  35.  Plan  for  visitino  the  Sights 
OF  IiOMK  IN  8  Days,  accori>ixg  to 
Local  Aukanoemkxt. 

To  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  Mintbilia  of 
Kome,  we  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  topographical  order. 
A\'e  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  a 
given   number  of  days,  ou   the  prin- 
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Rome. 


ciple  laid  down  iii  certain  guide- 
books. Upon  these  points  the  tra- 
veller will  no  doubt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.  By 
describing  the  monuments  of  Home 
on  a  classified  system,  we  have  en- 
abled him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying a  topographical  index,  with 
references  to  the  pages  where  each  is 
noticed,  he  will  be  able  to  portion 
them  off  into  districts,  and  visit  them 
according  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
to  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

I.  Porta  del  Pojwlo  to  the  Cttpitol. 

PAGE 

t  Porta  del  Pnpolo  and  Piazza 5 

•y  Obelisk 90 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo 175 

Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 311 

Cli.ofS.  Carlo  in  Corso 147 

Pal.  Ruspoli 29G 

Cli.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina 162 

Pal.  Cbigi 282 

•  Piazza  Colonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 

(Col.  of  Marcus  Aurelius) 5-1 

Curia  Innocenziana 287 

Oljelislv 91 

Piazza  di  Pietra  (Forum  ol^  Antoninus  Pius)  27 

Temple  of  Neptune  (Custom-house)  ...  39 

Pal.  Sciarra 296 

Cli.  of  S.  Ignazio 161 

CoUegio  Romano 302 

Ch.  olS.  Marcello 16:J 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata 179 

Pal.  Doria 2S7 

Pal.  Bonaparte 280 

Piazza  and  Pal.  di  Venezia 299 

Pal.  Torlonia 299 

Ch.  ofS.  Marco 164 

Tomb  of  Bil)ulus 67 

Toral)  of  the  Claudian  Family      ....  67 

Pal.  Altieri 275 

.J  Ch.  of  il  Gesu 15S 

II.   The  Capitol  to  tlie  Latcran. 

_^Cspitoline  Hill 12 

Piazza 248 

Fountain       ....           .....  95 

Palace  of  Senator 249 

View  from  the  Tower 11 

Pal.  of  tlie  Cunservalxjrs 250 

Gallery  of  Pictures 255 

4  Museum 257 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Ara  Coeli 166 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capiloljnus     ....  37 

Tarpeian  Rock 81 

Mamertine  Prisons 82 

Roman  Forum 20 

Tabularium 21 

Milliariura  Aureum 23 

Clivus  Capitolinus 24 

Ancient  Rostra 24 

Temple  of  Saturn 43 

Temple  of  Vespasian 45 


Temple  of  Concord 34 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus 58 

Column  of  Phocas 55 

Basilica  Julia 24 

Forum  of  Julius  Cffisar 26 

Academy  of  St.  Luke 305 

Ch.  of  S.  Martina iso 

Basilica  jEmilia  (Ch.  of  S.  Adriano)  .     .     .     24 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica     .     .     .     ,     3S 

Curia  Julia 25 

Cb.  of  S.  Teodoro 194 

Via  Sacra „     ,      .     25 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  ...     33 
Temple  of  Remus  (Ch.  of  S.  Cosma  e  Da- 

miano) 42,  155 

Basilica  of  Constantino 32 

Ch,  of  S.  Francesca  Roraana 157 

Arch  of  Tiius 59 

Palatine  Hill 13 

Palace  of  the  Cjesars 27 

Villa  Palatina 31 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome 44 

Coliseum 48 

Meta  Sudans 51 

Arch  of  Constanline 56 

Cajlian  Hill 13 

Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio 160 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Giovaimi  e  Paolo  .     .160 

Arch  of  Dolabella 57 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  delta  Navicella     .     .     .     .173 

Villa  Mattel 334 

Ch.  of  S.  Stetano  Rotondo 194 

Ch.  of  i  Santi  Quattro 189 

Ch.  of  S.  Clemente 148 


III.   The  Latcran  to  the  Quirinal. 

Villa  Massimo 334 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran 89 

Basilica  of  the  Lateran 120 

Baptistery 124 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museums       ....  265 

Scala  Santa 125 

Gate  of  S.  Giovanni 7 

Porta  Asinaria " 

Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme      .  156 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid 44 

Amphitbeatrum  Castrense 52 

Porta  Maggiore 7 

Aqueducts 79 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces      ....  66 

Temple  of  Minerva  Mcdica 39 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntius    ...  78 

Trophies  of  Marius 87 

Ch.  of  S.  Bibiana 145 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo 7 

Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo 133 

Arch  of  Gallienvis 53 

^h.  of  .S.  Antonio  Abate 143 

Ch.  of  S.  Prassede I86 

Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 126 

Obelisk 39 

Ch.  of  S.  Pudentiana 188 

Ch.  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti 18O 

Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 185 

Vicus  Sceleratus 186 

Baths  of  Titus 63 

Sette  Sale 65 

Tor  do'  Conti 92 

Forum  Trans itorlum 26 
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I'AUK 

Koriim  of  Augustus ye 

Tenijile  of  Mius  Ult.jr .38 

I'oilico  of  I'allas  ]Miuciva ;ty 

Forum  of  Trajau 25 

Trajan's  Column 55 

Cli.  ofS  Maria  di  Loreto no 

Colonna  I'alace  and  Gardens 2^2 

Tcniiilc- of  tlicSun 41 

Cli.  (it'SS.  Apostoli I4:i 

Pal.  Odescalchi 2ii5 

I'al.  Muti-Papazurri  Savorelli       ....  295 

IV.   T/te  Qniriiial  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Anijmtus. 

Quirlnal  Palace  and  Gardens 272 

r  Monti' Cavallo  and  Obelisk 91 

^  Fount;un 95 

I'al.  della  Consulta 285 

J.  Pal.  Rospigliobi 295 

Hatlis  of  Constantiue 62 

Cli.  o(  Silvostro 193 

Oh.  of  SS.  Domeuico  e  Sisto     ....'.   157 

Cli.  of  .S.  Agatade' Goti I.i6 

Torre  dellc  Milizie 03 

Temple  of  Quirlnus      ....  .      .     42 

Ch.  of  S.  Vitale I97 

Cli.  of  S.  Andrea  al  (Juirinale 141 

Kontana  de'  Termini 94 

Oil.  of  San  Bernardo I45 

liatlis  of  Oioclelian 62 

Cli.  of  S.  Maria  degli  Ajigeli 164 

Praitoriari  Camp S7 

Ch.  of  S.  IMaria  della  Vittoria       ....  179 

i^t.i.  Susanna 194 

Poria  Pla \       6 

Columbarium  of  tlie  Vigna  di  Lozzano  .  .  77 
Cb.  of  t>.  Agneso  fuori  le  Mura     .     .     .     .137 

Ch.  of  .S.  Costanza I55 

Porta  .Salara 6* 

Campus  Sceleratus 85' 

.^Villa  Albiinl 325' 

Agger  of  Servius  TuUius 85 

GurdensofSallust  in  the  Villa  Barberiui     .     86 

Circus  of  SalUist 53 

Villa  Ludovi.M .  332 

Piazza  Barberiui  (Circus  of  Klora)     .     .     !     53 

Fontana  del  Trituno 93 

Ch.  of  Cappnccini 146 

Pal.  IJarberini 275 

^  Foutana  di  Trevi 93 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  a  Trevi  (Crocifera)     .     .     !  178 

Ch.  of  S.  Andrea  del leFratte 141 

Propaganda  College 304 

.»  Piazza  dl  Spagna  and  the  Barcaccia  Fountain  94 

Ch.  of  la  Trlnlta  de'  MonU 195 

Obelisk 91 

Houses  of  the  Zuccheri  and  of  I'oussin  300,  301 
Villa  Medici  (Academy  of  France)  .  .  331 
I'inclan  Hill j3 

Public  Walks  on  Monte  Pincio    .     .     .     .     96 

J'orUi  Pinciana '       g 

Villa  Borgbese  .,..,...,  323 

V.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  to  the 
Velahrum, 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus 65 

Hospitals  of  S.  Giacomo  and  S.  Kocco  .  !  311 
I'al.  Borghese '^77 


Pal.  di  Firenze 

Pantheon       

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva     .     .     .     . 

Biblioteca  Casanutcnte 

Pal.  Ijinte 

University  (La  Sapicnza) 

I'al.  iladama 

I'al.  (iiustiniani 

I  'h.  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi 

0(1.  of  S.  Agostino 

Angelica  Library 

I'al.  .\Iienips 

House  of  liaphael  (Via  de'  Coronari)      .     . 

Pal.  CIcciaporci 

Pal.  NicolinI 

Ch.  ofS.  Maria  in  VallicelU    .     .     .     .     . 

Pal.  Turci 

.S.  .Maria  della  Pace 

Pal.  Montevccchio 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  deir  Auima 

Piazza  Navona  (Circus  Agonalis)      .     .     . 

Fountains 

Obelisk 

Pal.  Pamfili 

►  Ch.  of  S.  Agnese 

I'al.  Braschl 

Statue  of  Pa.'^quln 

I'al.  Massimo 

Ch.  OfS.  Andrea  della  Valle    .      .     .     .      . 

Theatre  of  I'ompey 

Pal.  Vidoiii  • 

Paj.  Mattel 

Circus  Flarainius 

Pal.  di  Caserta 

fountain  of  the  Tartarughc 

I'al.  Costiiguti 

Portico  of  Octavia 

Ch.  of  S.  Anfrelo  in  I'escheria 

'Theatre  of  Marcellus 

I'al.  Orsini 

Ghetto  (Jews'  quarter) 

Pal.  Cenci 

Theatre  of  Ballms 

Forum  Olitoriiiiii 

Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere  (Temple  of  Juno 

Sospiia,  kc.) [iQ^ 

Hospital  of  the  Consolazione 

Tarpelan  Hock 


AG  I'. 

293 
40 

170 
173 
29:i 
301 
294 
21!3 
163 
139 
KO 


295 
I7S 
299 
174 
2n4 
IGS 


i:i7 
2»J0 

95 
294 
142 

47 
300 
291 

53 
2U 

93 
2S7 

86 
143 

47 
295 


181 
311 
»2 


VI.    The  Vcldbnun  to  the  Fabn'cian 
Bridjje, 

Forum  Boariuni 27 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons ss 

Arch  of  Siptimius  Scveriis 59 

Ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  ....  159 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  Acqua  Argentina  .  H3,  84 
Vigna   Nu.-siner  (Walls  of   Komulus   and 

Palace  of  the  Ciesa is) 30 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Aiiastasia 140 

Cuciis  Maximus '50 

Baths  of  C.iracalla 60 

Ch.  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo i^o 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios 73 

Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  &a      .""  .     78 

Arch  of  Hrusus .57 

Portii  S.  St'bastiano g 

'Tomb  of  Prlscilla '•     '•      .     li 

Colunil)  iriiim  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augustus  79 
Columbarium  of  the  Liberti  of  Llvia    .     .     79 
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TAGE 

Basilic.i  of  S.  Sebastiano 192 

Catacombs 337 

Circus  of  Romulus 52 

Temple  of  Romulus 43 

Tomb  of  Cii^ilia  Me;ella 67 

/-  Toiubof  the  Servilii 16,358 

Temple  of  Bacchus 34 

The  so-called  Fountain  of  Egeria      .      .      .  »1 

Tem|ile  of  the  Divus  Kediculus    ....  35 

Basilica  of  San  Paolo 130 

Cb.  of  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane  .     .     .     .183 

Porta  S.  Paolo 8 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius 69 

Protestant  Burial-ground 313 

Jlonte  Testaccio 14 

Pons  Sublicius 10 

Aventine 13,  191 

Cb.  ofS.  Prisca 188 

Keraaiiis  of  Servian  Wail  iu  the  Vigna  del 

CoUegio  Romano 85,191 

Ch.  of  S.  Saba 189 

Cb.  of  S.  Sabina 190 

Ch.  ofS.  Alessio 140 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Aveutinense 168 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosniedin 169 

(Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine)     ...  34 

Bocca  della  Verity, 34 

a  Temple  of  Vesta 46 

Temple  of  Forluna  Virilis 35 

House  of  Cola  di  Rienzo 91 

Ponte  Rotto 10 

VII.  27ie  Fahrician  Bridge  to  the 
Ponte  di  S.  Anjdo. 

Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi  (Pons  Fabricius)      .  10 

Hospital  of  Benfratelli 311 

Island  of  the  Tiber,  and  Temp,  of  .'Esculapius  33 

Ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo 145 

Ponte  di  S.  Bartolommeo  (Pons  Gratianus)  10 

Trastevere 4 

Ch.  of  S.  Cecilia 147 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto 174 

Ripa  Grande  and  Hospital  and  Prison  of  S. 

Michele 312 

Porta  Portese 8 

Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa 158 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 176 

Hospital  of  S.  Gallicano 311 

Ch.  of  S.  Crlsogono 156 

.S.  Pietro  in  Moutorio 183 

Fontana  Paolina 93 


j  PAGE 

Porta  S.  Pancrazio 9 

I  Cb.  of  S.  Pancrazio  and  Catacombs  of  Cale- 

1      podius 182 

Villa  Pamfili-Doria  and  Columbaria  .     .     .  335 

:  Pal.  Corsini 285 

I'al.  Farnesina 291 

!  Botanic  Garden 302 

Cb.  of  S.  Onofrio      .     • 181 

Ponte  Sisto 10 

j  Fontana  di  Pcmte  Sisto 95 

yCh.  of  La  Trinitade' Pellegrini    .     .     .     .197 

'^Hospital  of  the  Pellegrini 311 

Ch.  of  8.  Carlo  a  Caiinari 146 

Pal.  della  Cancelleria 280 

Cb.  of  SS.  Lorenzo  e  I  )amaso 162 

Pal.  Silveslri 297 

Pal.  Farnese 290 

I  Fountains 94 

I  Pal.  Siiada 297 

Pal.  Falconieri 290 

English  College  and  Cb.  of  S.  Tommaso  degli 

Inglesi 195,  305 

:  Pal.  Sacchetti 296 

I  Cb.  of  S.  Giovanni  dc'  Florentini  .     .     .     .159 
I  Ruins  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis    ....       9 

I        VIII,  Bridge  ofS.  Angelo  to  Monte 
1  Mario. 

Borgo  or  Citta  T.eonina 4 

Ponte  di  S.  Angelo 9 

,  Jlausoleum  of  Hadrian 70 

I  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 310 

Pal.  Giraud 293 

I  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's 100 

Obelisk 89 

i  Fountains 94 

B;isilic.a 93 

l^'alace  of  the  Vaticin 197 

^ixtineCliapel 199 

.^luseum 203 

Gallery  of  Pictures 235 

Stanze  of  Raphael 227 

[  Library 241 

]\Ianufactory  of  Mosaics 247 

[  Gardens 247 

!  Pontifical  Armoury 248 

Porta  Cavalleggierl 4 

I  Porta  .'Vngelica 9 

:  Monte  Mario 335 

Villa  Madama 333 

1  Villa  Melliui 335 
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Affile      ....      376,  411 

Airosla 374 

Alba  Longa 3i>8 

Albany 397 

Allia rin 

Ampigli'.ne        ....  3T'2 

Anguillara 433 

Aiiio,  tails 363 

Anloinmc 426 

Aiiticoli 374 

Aiiiium 445 

Ardea 445 

Ariccia 399 

Arsoli 374 

Astiira 44S 

BovilUe 396 

Bracciano 431 

Caniiiu 465 

Canliilupo 373 

Canteraiio 374 

Castel  Arcione  ....  362 
Castel  Fusiuio  ....  442 
CastoKJaiiJulfo.  .  .  .  392 
Castel  Giub«?leo  .  .  .  426 
Castello  d'Osa    .     .     .     .416 

Casliglione 414 

Castro 46« 

Cave 410 

Cavo,  Monte      ....  390 

Ceccbina,  la 395 

Ceri  Nuovo 456 

Cervara 374 

Cervaro 416 

Cervelri 45ii 

Ciciliaiio 373 

Civita  I.aviuia  ....  401 

Civitella,  la 377 

O^zzo     » 417 

Collalia 416 

Colonna 4u;{ 

CorioU 40 1 

Coriieto 456 

l>ecima 43h 

Kretum 419 

Famese 468 

Fiano 429 

Fic\ilt-a 419 

FidenjB 426  ' 

Fiumicino 436 

Frascati 3."*0 

Frattoccbie,  le  .     .     .     .  396 
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Gabii 413 

Gak-ra 430 

(Jallicano 412 

(ienazzaiio   .      .     .        376,410 

Uenzaiio 401 

Gr.ivista; 461 

Grotta  Ferrata  .     .     .     .  3-j5 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm  .     .  376 

Iscbia 4Gi 

Isula  Farnese     ....  425 

Isola  Sacra 44i 

Lake  of  Albano.     .     .     .  392 

Bractiauo  ....   432 

Gabii 415 

Ncini 402 

RegiUus    ....   405 

Lanuvium 401 

Lariceia 400 

Laureiitum 443 

Laviiiium 444 

Licenza 377 

l.uiigbe/^a 416 

Magliana 434 

Mariciano 470 

Marano 374  , 

Marcigliaua       ....  420 

Marino 386 

Mcntana 419 

Monte  Cavo 390 

Couipatri   ....  404  ' 

Gen:iro       ....   377 

Giove 401 

Porzio 404  I 

Uotondo    .     .     .     .419 

Sacro 417 

Monteiiii-rauo    ....  470 

Monticelli 363 

Musignano 465  ' 

Nemi 402  ' 

Netfuno 4i8 

Nomeotuin 419 

Xumicus 444 

Olevano  ....       376,411   ' 

Oriolo 432  I 

Ostia 437 

P.ilazzola 389 

Talcstrina 4u5 

I'aliano   .     .     .     .     .     .  411  : 

I'alidoro 451  i 

I'alo 450  I 

I'alonibara 3o3  ! 


I'itigUano 

Poll    .     . 

Punte  dclla  Badia 

Polite  Galera 

Ponte  di  Xono 

Porclgliano  . 

Porto. 

Porto  d'Anzio 

Pratica 

Prima  Porta 

Pio  Tor  to     . 

Uocca  di  Cave 

Gioviiie 

di  Papa 

Priora 

Rojate     .     . 

Koviaiio  . 

liustica   .     . 
.Sanibucci 
San  C'<«iinato 
Sant'  Aiigelo  in 
San  Pastore  . 
Santo  Polo   . 
Saracinesco  . 
Satumia . 
S<jlfatara 
Sorano    .     . 
Sovana    . 
Stigtiano. 
Subiaco 

I'arquinii     . 
Tivoli     .     . 
Tor  Patcnio 
Tor  Pignatarra 
'l"or  de'  Scbiavi 
Tor  Tre  Teste 
Torre  Liipara 
Torre  Xuova 
Toscanella   . 
Trev)      ,     . 
Trevignano 

Tuscan  ia. 
Tiisculnin    . 
Veil    .     . 
Via  Appia   . 
Via  Ai'pia  No 
Vicarello 
Vicovaro 
Villa  Adriana 
Vulci      .     . 
Zagarolo.     . 
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468 
413 
461 
4  34 
414 
443 
435 
445 
444 
428 
414 
410 
377 
3-!9 
384,  409 
411 
374 
376 
373 
373 
363 
415 
373 
373 
469 
363 
468 
463 
433 


374 
457 
366 
443 
405 
413 
414 
418 
405 
466 
376 
433 
4C6 
3m2 
4  20 
353 
395 
432 
373 
364 
461 
410 


^  The  Via  Appia. 

This  fs  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing excursions  from  Kome,  and  one 
of  those  most  easily  accomplished, 
the  ancient  road  being  now  open  for 
carriages  in  its  entire  extent,  from 
the    city  gates   to  Albano.     For   the 


casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice; but  tiie  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  Eeyina 
Viarum,  between  the  Porta  di  San  Se- 
bastiano  and  Frattoccbie,  in  an  extent 
of  nearly  11  Roman  miles. 
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The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Hues  of  communication 
which  led  from  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World:  it  was  commenced 
A.u.c.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Bruudusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

qua  limite  noto 
Atpia  longarum  teritur  Regina  Viakcm. 
Stat.  Si/lu.  II.  2. 

Until    the    reign    of   Pius  IX.   the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  3rd  and  11th  m,,  was  almost  con- 
founded  with   the   surrounding   Cam- 
pagua,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined    sepulchres    which   form   such 
picturesque    objects   in    that    solitary 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
Pontiff,  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of    its    extent    to    the    study   of   the 
archaeologist.      Commenced   in    1850, 
the  works   of  excavation  were   com- 
pleted  in    IS 53,   under   the   direction 
of   the   late    Commendatore    Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work  ; 
on   the   discoveries    made,    with    de-  j 
tailed  topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  principal  monuments,  one  j 
of  the   very    important  contributions 
made  of  late   years  to  ancient   topo- 
gi'aphy    by    that     lamented    archa-o-  ' 
logist,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  j 
hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  examine  ' 
in  detail  this  very  classical  locality.* 
Referring  therefore  to  Canina'swork  for  i 
moreample  information, weshall confine  j 
ourselves  here  to  point  out  the  most  j 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
le  Frattocchie,   near   the   site   of  the 
ancient  BovilliE.  j 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform  ; 
the  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com-  ' 
menced  nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta  \ 

*  IjH  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  dalla  Torta  ' 
Capfna  a  Buville,  descritta  e  dimostrata  con  i 
Monumeiiti  superstiti :  Roma,  1353.  2  voLs.4to.    j 


Appia  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  modern 

gate   of  S.   Sebastiano,    at   the  Porta 

Capena,  the  position  of  which  he  will  see 

marked  on  a   wall — P  C — about  300 

yards  beyond  the  modem  Via  di  San 

Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 

,  est  part   of  the   valley,   between   the 

I  Cselian    and   Aventine  hills,  crowned 

I  respectively  by   the  Villa  Mattel   on 

'  the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  on 

i  the  rt.     The  distance  from  this  point 

to  the  modern  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano 

is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  included 

between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 

vius  TuUius  and  that  of  Aurelian.* 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Maranni,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  running 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  INIaxi- 
ma:  beyond  this  and  on  the  1.  the 
modern  Horticultural  Gardens  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
grove  and  Temple  of  the  Camena-, 
near  which,  in  more  ancient  times, 
were  the  Fountain  and  Valley  of 
Egeria,  the  site  of  Numa's  interviews 
with  that  mysterious  nymph.  The 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenal's 
description  of  the  journey  of  his  friend 
Umbricius  and  himself,  in  whose  time 
the  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  its 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chieily  Jews — 
Sed  duni  tota  domus  rheda  Cdmponitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  Arcus.madidamque  Capenam; 
Hie,  ubi  nocUiniiU  Numaconstituebat  arnica;. 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  neuius,  et  delubra  lucantur 
Judtis. 

In  vallem  Eg'^ri:©  desceudimus  et  speluncas 
Mssimiles  veris    ....       j^r.  Sat.lU.. 

The  site  is  further  confirmed  by  a  very 
ancient  scholiast  of  Juvenal,  who  states, 
when  commenting  on  the  above  verses, 
"Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  solent 
Proconsules  jurare  in  Via  AppiA  ad 
Portam  Capenam,  id  est  ad  Camsenas." 
Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  mentioned 
*  Some  recent  topographers  place  the  Portrt 
Capena  on  the  declivity  of  the  CiHlian,  a  few 
hunilred  yards  Uigber  up,  bordering  on  the 
Villa  Mattel. 
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by  Cicero.  Here  the  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated ou  the  1.,  aud  iu  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Columbaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codini,  which  are  described  at  p.  75, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  Viguas  ^Ioroui 
and  Casali.  The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  1 -20  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiauo  on  the  rt.  was  found  the 
Istmikstoneof  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.  It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Home 
in  triumph  used  to  halt ;  the  descent 
being  the  ancient  Clivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beai'.tifuUy  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can. Passing  under  the  railway  via- 
duct and  crossing  the  Alnio,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  iu  front  of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio : 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  sta- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  mediieval  construction.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  modern 
Strada  della  Madonna  del  Divin' 
A  more,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at 
this  bifurcation  is  the  ch.  of  Dominc 
quo  vadis,  so  called  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his 
flight  from  Rome  met  our  Saviour, 
who  to  the  above  inquiry  of  the 
Apostle  replied  Venio  Bomam  itentm 
cntciffii.  On  the  f.oor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amongst  the  most  precious  | 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of! 
San  Sebastiano  (see  p.  192).  After  pass- 
ing Domine  quo  vadis,  the  road  leading 
to  the  Valle  Caffarella,  to  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria  (p.   87,,  and  the' 


Temple  of  Bacchus  'p.  -33),  branches  off 
on  the  1.  :  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  this  aud  the  descent  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kii.d  of  table- 
land, the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  second  m.  Ou  the  1.  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Livia,  and  of  the  fanuly  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignolini, 
aud  on  the  rt.  of  the  Cecilii :  behind 
the  latter,  iu  the  Vigna  Ariemendcla, 
or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  ..Edicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.  The  Casule 
ik'i  I'lipazze  on  1.  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  tlie  Catacomb  of 
Pretextatus ;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Cal'.ixtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
Christians  lately  discovered  in  them, 
especially  the  sepulchres  of  some  of 
the  popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents.  It 
is  known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  wliich 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
circus  by  Nero,  A.  Severus,  and  Elaga- 
balus.  xVt  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  interred  here  were  re- 
moved by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  pontiles,  v,ere  as- 
certained in  1854.  Beyond  tlie  Vigna 
dei  Pupjzze  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant'  Urbano.  On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
maii.s,  that  nearest  the  ch.  beloi  ging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne.  In 
the  Viimi  Landamni,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  some  curious  tombs 
were  discovered  in  May.  1859,  com- 
municating with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  offic  rs  of  the 
synagogue  and  representations  of  the 
seven-branch  candlestick  and  other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions  found  in   it   are   in    Greek 
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characters:  no  Cliristian  emblem  having 
been  discovered  is  in  favour  of  its 
Hebre\v  origin.  In  one  of  the  cubicuhi 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.  The  Temple  of 
Komnlns  and  the  Circns  of  Maxentius 
on  the  1.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (pp.  43,  52).  The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Appian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Ciecilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetaui  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome  :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse  :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Ciecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  tlie  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended probably  from  near  ISIarino, 
and  wliich  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  to 
the  1.  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straiglit  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39"'  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modern  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova.  A  few  yards  beyond  this  on 
the  1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  the  cbace  by  | 
Adrastus  ;  the  sitting  figure  is  Croesus,  | 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed  \ 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des-  j 
tiny  as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
dream.  This  bas-relief,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  during 
the  late  excavations,  was  evidently 
the  ornament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment;   and    as   it   is   well   known,   as 


stated  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  at 
the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian,  and  con- 
sequently near  this  spot,  that  Seneca 
was  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tomb  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  here,  and,  as  no  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Croesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sons  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
Justus,  a  freedman  of  one  of  tlie 
Sexti,  descendants  of  Pompey  tlie 
Great :  close  to  it  are  the  ruins,  in 
the  form  of  two  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to 
liave  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom. This  temple,  which  might  have 
been  easily  and  appropriately  con- 
verted into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  had  sutfered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  were  commenced,  in 
order  to  remove  its  granite  columns  to 
adorn  his  tasteless  villa  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  From  this  point  we  enter 
on  a  real  street  of  tombs,  which  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  nearly  4  m. : 
between  the  4th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
markable are— on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Caius  Plinius 
Zosimus,  prolialily  the  favourite  freect- 
man  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters;  then  conies  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  fartlier  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments  ; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLAVDIO  .  SECVNUO    .    PH1I.I1»- 
PIANO    .    COACTOKl  .   FLAVTA   .    IRENK     . 

vxoRi  iNUVLGENTissiMo;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
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a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modern  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy ;  the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;  of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  liabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each;  and  a  little 
farther  another  npublicau  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
without  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  which  stands  a  modern 
tower,  and  a  sliort  way  beyond  •! 
larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Caniua  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Romans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans :  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell :  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  TuUus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  luost  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  larjire  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 


the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Ciccilii,  in  whose  sipulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atficus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Appian  ;  and  close  to  it  of  the  Terentii. 
the  famiiy  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Alticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  0th  m.,  ou  the  !., 
aretiie  meniorialsof  Sergius  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  (Vinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  Gth  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Candle  Hvtondii,  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Cors'inus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  induential  of  the  great  senatorial 
families  of  the  time — 

Cotta 

Pieridum  lumen,  prt-sidiiuiique  fori. 
Uatcmos  Cottas  cui  Messallasqtie  pat«mo8 
Maxima  nubilitas  ingeminata  dedit — 

Ovid.  Epitt.  ivi. — 

who  died  in  the  11th  year  of  our  enif 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Messallinus 
Cotta,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20.  The 
inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi — m. 

AURELIUS    M.    F.    M.    COTTA,    MESS.iLLi 

coRviNo  PATRi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome:  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Ccccilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pouzzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  lantern,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  tripods,  cornice- 
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marks,  &c. ;  the  base  ^ras  foraied  by- 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  raonumeut  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagna  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi,  whicli  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.  All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture  have  been  placed  on  the 
face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral  pile,  arranged  according 
to  Canina's  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicycles  for  seats,  or 
resting-places,  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
fiaest  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Albau  hills.  Beyond  Casale  Kotondo 
stood,  on  the  rt.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius,  Tribune  of  the  ICth  Legion;  of 
a  Greek  comic  actor;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  of 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus,  the 
inscription  being  flanked  by  what 
might  be  called  an  annorie  pirlante,  2 
well-executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice  ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius,  a  military 
Tribune:  whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known; the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  o:i  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious ; 
it  appeal?  to  those  wlio  pass  to  respect 
it.  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Margaritarios  dk  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  designation  of  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by   some   more   ancient  tombs  which 


are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note;  the  large  cir- 
cular mountl  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Correspondii.'g 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  during 
the  republic.  In  the  space  between 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tiau,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams ;  the  more 
ancient  ^dicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  further 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassias,  a 
marble-contractor  (j-cdemptor)  ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that  of 
Q.  Veranius,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  55 ;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraceio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Exactly 
corresponding  witli  the  site  of  the  9th 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  GaUieuiis,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  the  neighbouring  Mutatio  or  halting- 
place  of  the  Tres  Taberna^.  The  mass 
of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know  from 
Aurelius  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  during  the  last  centy., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  Avhen  the  Discobolus, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
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and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  were  discovered. 
The  Koman  station  a>l  Niju  on,  or 
Tres  Taberufp,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  Gallieuus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  which  stood  the 
10th  milestone  :  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  iu  this  space  being  on  the 
ft.,  a  massive  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  halfway 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
tiie  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  llth  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  ser\-es  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. The  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  recently  excavated 
portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins  that 
now  forming  with  the  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Kome  and  Albano.  It  was  near  this 
latter  sepulchre,  aiid  about  50  yds.  be- 
yond the  mark  of  the  1 1th  ancient  mile, 
that  was  situated  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  base-line  measured  by  Boscovich 
and  Maire,  in  1750,  by  order  of  U'sne- 
dict  XIV.,  the  other  being  the  tomb 
of  Cfficilia  Metella.  The  length  of  this 
base-line  was  13,090  English  yards, 
or  nearly  7i  m.,  the  object  of  the 
measurement  beir.g  to  connect  by  a 
series  of  triangles  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  &ui-\ey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  Sth  and  Kithm.  The 
blocks  of  silex  employed  for  the  pave- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border  the  road 


on  either  side.  It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  w  heels  of  tlie 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  fbr  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  semicircular  ex- 
heJne  for  the  use  of  the  Komau  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alongside  some  of 
the  tombs.  All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  len^ith  of  the  Homan  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion VIA  APPIA.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
the  interiiwnti'im  of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-opening  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3U00/.  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  .encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  without  end  in  tlie  way 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by  Commeudatore  Jacobiui's  and 
Canina's  perseverance  Mas  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation  ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicus, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundusium, 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  middle 
aires. 
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TlVOLT,    18    MILES. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  as  Tivoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  from  Rome  at  au 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.*  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  -will  be  scarcely  satisfactory : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days ;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit.  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  re- 
turn iu  the  same  day  is  5  to  6  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  bnonamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
from  the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ing Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that 
name,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona  ;  and 
following  the  Via  Tiburtina,  at  a 
distance  of  4  m.  from  the  city  gate 
cross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Teve- 
rone,  by  the  Ponte  Mmnmolo.  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammaeus, 
derived  its  name  from  Mammaja, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  by 
wliom  it  was  repaired.  In  later  times 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
by  Narses  in  its  present  form.  It  v.as 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
18  49.  A  new  one  is  completed  a  short 
■way  lower  down  the  stream.  The 
Anio,  or  Teverone,  which  we  here 
cross,  rises  on  the  frontier  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples ;  it  se- 
])arated  Latium  from  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber 
2  m.  from  Rome,  below  the  Ponte  Sa- 

*  Tlio  gates  of  Rome  are  closed  at  1 0  o'clock, 
and  can  only  be  openod  on  presenting  a  per- 
mission from  (at  present)  the  French  militaiy 
authorities. 


laro.  After  crossing  the  river,  an 
ascent  of  a  mile  brings  us  into  the 
wide  plain  through  which  flows  the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  descending  from 
tlie  group  of  hills  of  Sautangelo  and 
Monticelli — H  m.  after  crossing  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Osteria 
del  Fornaccio,  and  2  large  farm-build- 
ings belonging  to  Princes  Borghese 
and  Torlonia.  Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  mediaeval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cerbara  near  the 
opposite  bank.  From  11  Fornaccio  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.,  which 
leads  to  Monticelli,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  which  was  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina, the  modern  road  for  the 
next  3  m.  running  more  to  the  rt. 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Osteria  delle  Ca- 
panacce,  the  highest  point  between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte 
Lucano.  About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ancient  road,  paved  with  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  Near  the  12tli  m.  is 
the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavernucole,  close  to 
which  a  column  on  the  road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  'i  ivoli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavernucole  are 
seen  on  the  I.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediaeval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  Having  become,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled  state  by  the  people  of 
Tivoli.  The  wooded  region  seen  on 
the  rt.  beyond  the  Anio  comprises 
the  Tennte  (farms)  of  Lunghezza  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
Collatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  The  appearance  of 
the  counry  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which  from  Rome 
has   been   entirely   volcanic,    whereas 
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we  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
which  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
Apennines.  The  view  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  vei'y  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  to  Tivoli.  The  3 
low  pointed  liills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  on  the  site  of  MeduUia, 
Poggio  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Corniculuni ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Geuuaro,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we 
discover  Palouibara,  the  ancient  Ca- 
meria.  Al)out  1^  m.  beyond  LeTaver- 
nucole,  and  close  to  the  road,  on  the  1. 
hand,  is  the  L<i<jo  dc  lUrtnri,  so  called 
from  the  incrusting  quality  of  its 
waters,  which  produce  the  stone  called 
Travertine,  and  deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  margin  has  been  so  much 
contracted  by  the  deposits  from  the 
water  that  its  surface  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  large  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous incrustation.  Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara  and  Mon- 
ticelli ;  and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  deir  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  supwrseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.  1  m. 
beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartar!  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatai-a, 
the  ancient  Aqute  Albulae,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  y  ft.  wide  and  2  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inundations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  the  country  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous  emissary 
having  been  choked  up.  The  water 
is  of  a  milky  clour :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably-fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
with  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables  :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  was  so  contracted  that  its 


greatest  diameter,  in  1857,  was  2527  ft., 
that  of  the  smaller  one  being  only  233  ft. 
The  floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
on  its  surface  have  been  called  "  Isole 
Nataute. ''  The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much  esteemed  in  various  maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollecion 
of  whom  they  are  still  called  "  Bagni  di 
Kegina."  The  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  was  8(i'  Fahren- 
heit (^in  1859  it  had  decreased  to  72*^, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Daubcny  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
Editor  of  the  present  work;,  and 
that  it  contains  more  than  its  own 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.* The  sulphurous  odour  impreg- 
nates the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  depth  of  water  may 
be  proved  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which 
rise  to  the  surface  a  certain  time  after 
a  stone  thrown  into  it  has  reached  the 
bottom.  These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but  recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  185 
English  ft.  Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Nataute,  nearest 
the  road,  there  are  2  others ;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonel le,  is  185  ft.  deep,  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.  Out 
of  the  smallest  lake  issues  the  current 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
the  Canal  d'Este.  The  classical  tra- 
veller will  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 

*  A  more  accurate  examination  of  these  waters 
was  made  by  Dr.  Viale  I'rela  in  1S57  ('Suite 
Acque  Albule  presso  Tivoli,'  Roma,  1857),  who 
found  the  temperature  of  the  upper  lake  to  be 
75°,  of  the  lower  72^"  Fahr. ;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  lake  162i  ft.,  of  the  upper 
one,  or  of  Le  Colonelle,  185  ;  that  each  litre  of 
water  contained  2  i  gnmimes  of  solid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  sulj)hate  of  lime,  of  mtiriatos  of  soda 
and  luagnisia,  of  borate  of  soda,  and  a  small 
prop'irtlon  of  organic  substanct^  ;  and  the  gases 
(.■mitt«i  to  l>e  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen. 
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of  the  Temple  of  Faunus,  -which  "Virgil 
celebrates  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy  : — 

"  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consulit    Albunea ;    nemonim    quas    maxima 

sacro 
Fonte   sonat,    saivamque    exhalat   opaca    me- 

pUitiin. 
Hinc  Itala;  gentcs,  oumisqiie  jEnotria  tellus, 
In  dubiis  responsa  petunt." — jEneid  vii. 

A  road  of  A-  m.  leads  on  1.  from  the 
bridge  to  the  sulphureous  baths,  and 
another  of  2  m.  to  the  modern  quarries 
of  travertine,  near  the  Osteria  Nuo\  a. 
A  little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
•we  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucano, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  -which  G.  Poussin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-kno-wn 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  -which  adds  sf) 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  many  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Rome.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  square  base,  and 
is  surmounted  by  medissval  fortifica- 
tions of  the  time  of  Pius  II.  The  de- 
corated front,  flanked  by  pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  tomb,  -which  -was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (7o2  of 
Eome),  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricus.  It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  the  quarries  from  which  ancient 
Rome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine. Those  that  supply  the  modern 
city  are  along  the  modern  road.  The 
piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  2  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriaua, 


on  one  of  which  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  cicennii  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. Farther  on,  the  old  road,  the 
\la  Constantina,  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a 
direct  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modern 
one  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  latter 
tile  road  to  Hadrian's  villa  branches 
oft';  the  carriage-road  ascending  to 
the  town  amidst  plantations  of  gi- 
gantic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
this  ascent  may  be  seen  some  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  which  Tivoli 
is  built  is  well  managed.  The  road, 
about  1^  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 
050  ft.,  was  made  by  theBraschi  family 
in  the  last  centy.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  the  founder  of 
their  fortunes,  purchased  large  posses- 
sions in  the  vicinity.  As  the  traveller 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriving  he  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  1. ;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  on  the  side 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)  on  the  rt.  the  circular  edifice 
called  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas,  the  cathedral,  &c. 

Villa  of  Hadfian  (Villa  Adriana)  (to 
be  seen  by  an  order  to-  be  obtained  at 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Braschi,  its 
owner,  at  Rome).  This  villa  is  si- 
tuated on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the 
emperor's  designs,  in  order  to  include 
in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  covered 
a  space  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  in  circuit ;  -when 
first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins. 
It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy, 
a  Precile  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tenipe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Euripus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries,  Barracks  for  the 
Guards,  a  Tartarus,  Elysiau  Fields,,  and 
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numerous  temples.  Hadrian  was  residing 
here  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baiai.  The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  <iuring  the 
siege  of  Tihur  by  Totila :  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  Mas 
plundered  by  the  Komans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their  palaces  and  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  ( 1 ),  which  leads 
to  the  OJe'fin,  or  Greek  Theatre  (2  i,  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
villa.  The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
them,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modern  casino  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  Xi/mphxnm  (3  j, 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 


wards the  valley  and  the  Peneus  which 
runs  through  it,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  J'/dcsira  (4).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mair.sof  the  Luthi  Tiiciire^  'i\  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  at 
thePffciVe  (6),  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  «lcscribed  by  Pausanias.  The 
lofty  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  fiuO  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  circular- 
building,  to  which  the  name  of  Scnola 
( 7 ;  has  been  given  by  Canina,  but  which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Il'tll  i,f  tl  c  Seven  Pltilo- 
sophers,  with  2  niches  for  statues, 
supposed  to  have  been  lined  with 
slabs  of  porphyry.  Tentro  Jfaritirno. 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 


Villa  Adriana. 

1.  Portico.  2.  Odeutn.  3.  XjTnpliaemn.  4.  Palestra.  5.  Latin  Theatre.  6.  Pa-cile.  T.  Scnola. 
10.  Imperial  I'alace,  wiili  Temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  Libraries.  11.  Stadium  and 
Tberma;.  12.  Passage  to  the  I'ariarus.  15.  Serapeon  of  Can(jpus.  17.  A  second  Theatre. 
IS.  IloaiU  from  Ituuie  and  Tivoli. 
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representations  of  sea-monsters  on  the 
pavement.  The  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Faun,  in  rosso  antico,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  was  discovered  here. 
On  the  1.  of  this  latter  are  some 
ruins  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophers,  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Bacchus.  Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
given  to  an  extensive  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
remains  of  paintings,  with  crypts  or  cel- 
lars. The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad- 
rangular portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  divided  into  3  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Lnperial  Family,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  liall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  Tlierma 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
served, and  has  some  fragments  of 
stucco  reliefs.  Eeturning  to  the  Psecile 
(5),  and  traversing  the  great  square 
space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  z.  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  the  PrcBtorian  Guard,  a  number  of 
chambers  of  two  and  three  stories, 
called  the  Cento  Camerelle,  with  re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following  a  terrace  towards  the 
Thermse,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  t\\Q  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.  The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple.  Some  chambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.   Beyond  the  Sera- 


peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Accademia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarus; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Ehjsian 
Fields.  Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly, 
although  a  small  stream  is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Peneus. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus,  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given  ;  and  ^  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Tinwne, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum,  close  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  iii 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carriage- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  from  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  Veduta, 
and  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna. 

TivoLi.  Inns:  La  Kegina,  improved, 
although  there  is  still  much  required  to 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  it  might  be  ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  visitors  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair 
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dinner  at  it. — La  Sibilla,  situated  close 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  with  the 
best  views  of  the  falls,  has  only  its  situa- 
tion to  recommend  it,  for  the  fare 
and  especially  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dation are  inferior.  AH  the  inns  at 
Tivoli  are  so  indifferent  that  parties 
will  perhaps preferto  provide  themselves 
with  a  cold  lunch  before  leaving  Kome, 
which  they  can  eat  more  comfortably 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  excursions 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  or  on  the  terrace  below  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  than  at  the  dirty 
hostelries  in  the  town.  As  regards  its 
inns,  Tivoli  is  far  behind  Albauo  and 
Frascati.  By  leaving  Kome  early,  in 
the  season  when  these  excursions  are 
made  with  most  enjoyment,  April  and 
May,  the  visitor  will  have  time  to  see 
everything  of  interest  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,,  and  to  get 
back  before  dark. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hours  : —  Temples  of  Vesta 
and  the  Sibyl ;  Grotto  of  Neptune,  tunnels 
of  the  Anio  cut  through  the  Monte  Ca- 
tillo  ;  R'liiis  of  the  Villa  of  Vopisciis  and 
of  the  ancient  IJoman  bridges  ;  excur- 
sion on  foot  or  on  horseback  by  the 
Chapels  of  St.  Antonio  and  the  Madonna 
di  Qnintiliolo  to  the  Pontc  dell'  Acqvoria, 
returning  to  Tivoli  by  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina,  and  visiting  the  Tem- 
pio  delta  Tosse,  the  Iron-irorks,  and 
Koman  ruins  round  the  latter ;  the  Villa 
d'Este,  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  and  the 
Cathedral.  Leaving  the  Villa  d'Este 
on  the  return  journey  to  Rome,  the  old 
Castle  near  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi, 
can  be  visited.  A  quarter  of  an  hourwill 
bring  us  to  the  Villa  Adriana,  to  go  over 
the  ruins  of  which  will  require  above 
an  hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  ex- 
plorations will  terminate.  From  the 
Villa  Adriana  the  journey  to  Rome 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hours. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
the  Sicani,  founded  nearly  .5  centuries 
l)efore  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
to  obedience  by  Camillus.    The  Roman 


historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  poets : — 

"  Turn    gemiiii    fratrcs   Tiburtia    moenia    lin- 
quunt, 
Fratris  Tilnirti  dictani  cognomine  gcntem, 
C'atillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Arpiva  juventuB." 
Virff.  JSu.  vii.  670. 
"  Mspnia  'I'iburis  Udi 
Stabant  Argolicae  quod  f)osuere  inanus." 
Ovid.  Fiitti,  V.  74. 
"  Nullam  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arbo- 
rem 
Circa  mite  solurn  Tiburis,  et  mcenia  Calili." 
JJor.  Od.  1.  xviii.  1 . 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar ;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fotd 
attachment : — 

"  Me  nee  tarn  patitns  Lacedivmon, 
Nee  tam  Larissa  percu^sit.  campus  opinia?, 

Quam  donius  Albunea'  rosonautis, 
Et  prEBceps  Aiijo,  ot  Tiburni  lueus,  et  uda 

Mobilibua  pomaria  rivis."— Lib.  I.  vii.  1(1. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats  : — 

"  Tibur  Argoo  positum  colono. 
Sit  iiiea-  scdos  utinani  senc-cta! : 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viaruiu 

Jlilitia-que."  Lib.  IL  vi.  5. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  "  Su- 
perb'im  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms  ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  commemorated  the  beauty  of 
its  position  with  a  partiality  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
Among  the  historical  records  of  the 
city,   we   know   that  Syphax   king   of 
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Numidia  died  in  its  territory  B.C.  2('2. 
2  years  after  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Home 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was 
occupied  by  tlie  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.  In 
the  8th  century  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con-  \ 
tinned  record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  j 
Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
to  English  travellers  is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after 
the  insurrection  caused  at  Eome, 
in  115.5,  by  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  who  is  said,  by  the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di-  \ 
ploma  exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears  ! 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde-  ; 
pendent  of  Home,  and  to  have  been  the  ' 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibeline  party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- ' 
quarters  of  the  Ghibeline  cliiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Anagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  di  Eienzo  made  it 
his  head-quarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina  :  he  resided  there  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S,  Lorenzo.      In  the 


following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnas.  To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  II. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Kipoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Kubellius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  al)Ove  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  67.5ii.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  falls 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modern 
interest.  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  distich : — 

"  Tivoli  di  nial  conforfo, 
0  piove,  o  tira  vento,  o  suona  aniorto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Carita,  date  from  the  fifth  century 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town 
the  most  important  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tiburtine  Sibij},  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere;  jNibby,  how- 
ever, contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 
oxen  :  and  the  architrave  bears  the 
inscription  L.  gellio.  l  .  The  cella 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
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to  the  7Y5i<r/in«  fi'Ai/^^Sibilla  Albunea).  I  engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Ai;io  was 
It  is  au  oblong  edifice  of  travertine,  turned  into  its  new  ciiannel  in  It'34,  in 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of  I  the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
the  louic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into  j  falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
achnrch  dedicated  to  St.  George.    From  '  a  height  of  about  320  feet.     The  efl'ect 


the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
commenced  by  General  Miollis,  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  presentGoveru- 
ment,  which  has  done  much  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  from  which  the  F'tlls 
of-  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  wa-s  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade:  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V. 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessarv  to  divert  the  course  of  the 


of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Terni.  'J'he  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  ruins  of  portions  of  two  ancient 
bridges  and  several  Komau  tombs.  The 
first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.  The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth  : 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  to  the  Via 
\'aleria  ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Koman  villa, 
with  which  it  appeai-s  to  have  been 
connected ;  some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.d.  165,  recorded 
by  Pliny.  The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time :  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments  ; 


river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the  l  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
part  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from  '  cius  Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 


of  Sicily,  who  died   a.d.   107.     Good 

walks   have   been    cut    on    both   sides 

to  the  different 


destruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest, but  they  are  still  well  worth  a  j  of  the  valley  leadin 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo.  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the   Roman 


•  The  lllnmlnation  of  the  Grotto  of  Xeptune, 
by  means  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights,  Is  one  of 
the  interesting  sights  at  Tivoli,  and  Is  usually 


points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.  There  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which  was  the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  older  ones  were  best  seen  :  and 
farther  on  to  the   Madonna  di  Quin- 


tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewing  the 
Cascatelle  :  a  path  along  the  margin  of 
uDdertaken  by  the  m.-ister  of  the  Aibergo  della  :  ,j,e  ^an^y  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
Kegina;  the  expense,  varying  according  to  the       .•        ^     ^  j    ^  •  /. 

number  of  lights  employed  and  the  length  of  the    o'>^<^-t>"ees,    and    from  every    point  of 

exhibition,  from  6  to  15  scudi.    On  returning  j  which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casca- 


from  the  grotto  it  Is  generally  the  custom  to 
llgiit  up  the  cascade,  which  produces  a  fine  effect, 
and  afterwards  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which, 
thus  seen  from  the  ascent  on  the  opix>slte  si'lo 
of  the  valley,  is  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  this 
grand  scenic  exhibition.  The  grotto,  cascad'*, 
and  temple  were  thus  illuminated  for  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1859. 


i  telle  are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 

!  donna  <li  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 

Acquoria,   where  one  of  the  massive 

arches  of  the  Koman  bridge  by  which 

the  Via  Corniculana  crossed  the  Anio 

to   reach   Tivoli,   is  still    in  excellent 

i  preservation.       A    steep  ascent  from 
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here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli, 
by  the  ancient  Clivus  Tiburtinus,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Roman  road  may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation.  Near  to 
•where  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  joins  the 
Via  Constantina,  is  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  and  higher  up  the  Villa  of 
Mecajnas  and  the  modern  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
tended Villa  of  Mecsenas  and  the  Tempio 
della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  Castle,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modern. 

The  Villa  of  Meccenas  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin  about  Tivoli  ;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which  constituted  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  modern 
town,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Prseneste.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
since  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
atrium,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Constantina,  or  road  leading  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  passed  under 
the  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occupied  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ironworks.  These  ruins  were  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
objects  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  ascend  to  the  ter- 
race over  the  works  to  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  valley,  and  from  which  a  gate 
leads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Doric 
portico  above  mentioned. 

The  Tempio  della  Tosse,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
appears  to  date  from  the  16th  ceiit.,  and 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Turcia, 
a  family  of  whom  it  was  probably  the 
sepulchre,  and  which,  from  an  inscrip- 


tion relative  to  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
had  existed  here  in  the  4th  cent., 
Lucius  Arterius  Tuicius  having  exe- 
cuted this  work  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.  The  Tempio 
della  Tosse  is  a  circular  edifice  covered 
with  a  dome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
the  light  in  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
theon ;  around  are  circular  niches — one, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  has  on  its 
stuccoed  walls  traces  of  early  Chris- 
tian paintings  representing  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  Virgin,  which  led  some 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modern  Tor  Pignatarra 
(see  p.  405),  that  it  is  more  probable  it 
was  intended  for  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment ;  and  the  best  authorities  now 
consider  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Turcia  family.  Although  smaller 
in  its  dimensions,  it  is  very  similar  in 
form,  in  its  vaulted  roof,  and  semicir- 
cular niches,  with  their  intermediate 
open  spaces,  to  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  on  the  Esquiliue  in 
Rome  (see  p.  39). 

The  Cascatelle,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  and  after 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cascades ;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Villa 
of  Mecanas,  and  fall  into  the  valley 
from  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  all 
seasons  borders  them,  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  massive  brickwork  of  the 
villa,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
amongst  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Roman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
mined.    The  church  of  the  Madonna 
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di  Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruius  of 
the  Villa  of  Quiutilius  Vants,  com- 
memorated by  Horace :  its  situation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  l>e 
imagined:  the  ruins  are  of  gi-eat  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of  Mecajnas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Kome,  extending  in  fine  weatlier  to  tlie 
sea.  The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics, and  other  works  of  art  Mhich 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  tiie  Vatican  and  other 
nmseums.  The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Piancus, 
Venfidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Proper ti  us, 
&c.  With  the  exception  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius,  many  of  the  names  given 
these  ruius  are  merely  conjectural, 
and  it  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task  to  follow  the  speculations  upon 
which,  more  or  less,  their  authenticity 
depends.  The  walls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal  ; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Straila  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  1 00  ft.  in  length.  At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Ciissitis.  The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.  In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  Medici  and 
Archbishop  Bandini  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art.  The  researches  of  De 
Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant :  the  statues  and  marbles 
which  he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hafl  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Museo     Pio-Clementino.      We     have 


already  mentioned  the  Villa  of  Vo- 
piscus,  near  the  modern  cascades. 
There  is  no  clue  to  enal)le  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Villa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  local  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  ]'illa 
d' Este.  built  in  l.")49  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  family. 
Though  picturesquely  situated,  it  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  iminhabited. 
The  casino,  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Muziano,  and 
others,  represents  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tivoli.  Its  formal  planta- 
tions and  clipped  hedges  find  few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  ;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwithstiinding  these 
defects,  the  beautiful  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ter- 
race over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Ti\  oli.  No- 
thing can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing hom  tliis  charming  spot.  The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thi'own  open  to  the  public.  Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in  the  interior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  b}'  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  f  1393), 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gallery 
remaining,  of  the  original  architecture. 
Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce  is 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  which,  called  La 
Vedut'i,  opens  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramic views  over  the  Campagna,  with 
Rome  in  the  distance,  and  in  tine 
weather  even  the  sea  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  little  way  beyond  this  is  the 
Villa  Braschi,  from  which  tlii.s  splen- 
did panorama  is  still  more  extensive. 
This  villa,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
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nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  is  Imilt  over  tlie 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Xovus,  M-hich 
may  he  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
heneatli ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetns  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modern  road  leading  to 
Carciano.  The  specs  or  channel,  9  ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  calcareous  incrustations;  where 
this  has  l)een  removed  its  fine  Koman 
brick-work  lining  may  be  seen. 

Of  mediaeval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle, 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pius  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Sante  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  town  ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  suiTounded  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  Su- 
biaco,  and  from  that  between  Quin- 
tiliolo  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  -5  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  ^  m.  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  under  tlie  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specus  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Further  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the 
Tiburtines  as  a  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Orsinis.  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  tliey  are  45  ft.  high  and  25  ft. 
in  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
liills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
<[uarters  for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  It  wcmld  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
liistorical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
fm*  wliich  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace,and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  I{o:ne.  The  most  interesting 
excursions   from  Tivoli  will  be  to  Su- 


biaco, up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
Licenza,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
farm  ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
pulum ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Mimticelli,  and 
Palombara ;  and  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Uenaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco,  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
is  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages;  but  that  to  Li- 
cenza and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Genaro 
must  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 
on  horseback  or  ou  foot.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  an  endless  source  of 
enjoyment  in  the  mountains  r.round 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographical  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 

There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palestrina  by  which  this  in- 
teresting town  can  be  reached  in  3^ 
hours  ;  it  passes  near  the  Villa 
Adriana,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
through  a  picturesque  country,  by  way 
of  Passerano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  Gcdliccno, 
and  through  Zagirrolo;  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Labicana,  or  high 
road  from  Rome  by  La  Colonna  ;  from 
thence  to  Palestrina,  4  m.  By  means 
of  this  new  road,  practicable  even  for 
heavy  carriages,  the  tourist  can  visit 
Palestrina  without  returning  to  Rome 
and  going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 


SiTBIACO, 

2f)  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  ou  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Oj?us  reticiilatnm.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  portion  of  the  Ciaudian 
aqueduct,  consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Polo,  a  mountain 
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village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apeiiiiine  above,  aud  by  which  the 
a.sceiit  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veuiently  etfected.  Between  the  :')th 
and  fjth  ni.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama,  a  large  village,  rises  on  an  emi- 
nence beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  mediae- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Clandian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  E.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castt- 1  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
in  1S21,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Ma;nius  Bassus,  pricfect  of  the  Fabbri 
Cchief  engineer;  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of 
Bassus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  marble  found  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  very 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli 
is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  \'aria,  with  a 
population  of  30()U  Inhab. ;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
and  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  veiy  fiue 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  ICO  cubic  ft-  The  style  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tabiiltiri'im  at  Home,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  1.5th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Hrunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  front  turned 
towards  the  E.  is  decorated  with  small 
statues  of  saints  ;  the  interior  has  been 


modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  tlie  sides,  ^*icovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  medijcval  castle.  H  m. 
from  Vicovaro  is  thechurciiaud  convent 
oi  S'ln  Cusimito,  on  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between  the  rivers  I.icenza 
aud  Anio,  and  beneath  which,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  the  latter  river 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
the  vertical  clifis  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St.  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  From 
S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  1  m.  (on  1.), 
after  crossing  the  Licenza,  leads  to 
Cant'il'ipo  BarJelki,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  ofihcMiinJeln  of  Horace  ; 
the  large  palace  on  the  site  of  its 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Koccagiovine.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modern  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  openings  have  recently  been 
discovered  near  here,  containing  human 
bones,  and  numerous  flint  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  &c.,  with  re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  and  which 
are  evidentlj-  anterior  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Iiome.  The  wide  valley 
beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the  rt.,  is 
that  of  S'tmbncci,  up  which  a  bridle- 
path leads  to  Cici/umi,  the  ancient 
Cicelion,  and  from  thence  across 
a  mountain  pass  to  Genazzano.  The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite 
the  loth  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2.500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  S'tmcincsco,  with 
GOO  Inhab.,  in  a  most  singular  and 
inaccessible  position.  This  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  .Arabic  names:  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturesque 
costumes  seen  at  Home  during  the  win- 
ter, and  who   loiter  about  the   Piazza 
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di  Spagna,  offering  their  services  as 
painters'  models,  come  from  this  village. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  \ 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subiaco,  now  in  i 
one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under  the 
designation  of  Snraceniscum.  The 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- 
teria  of  La  Ferrata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the 
halfway  halting-place  between  Tivoli 
and  Subiaco ;  the  village  of  La  Scarpa 
f  m.  on  1.  2  m.  beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Boviano,  with  a  feudal  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  P'rom  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  far  i 
as  Subiaco.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
Via  Sublacens is  separates  fvom  the  Valeria, 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  1.,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  at  il  Fasfo  di  Ritorto  and  Cava-  \ 
Here,  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Corseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see 
Handbook  for  S.  Itahj,  Rte.  144).  Itis  the 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 
horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  Tagliacozzo.  Tiie 
papal  frontier-station  is  at  the  village 
of  Arsoli.  The  i-oad  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  beautiful.  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Roviano, 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
farther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes  ' 
below  A^/osta,  a  picturesque  village ; 
before  reaching  which  are  the  springs 
called  Le  Sirene,  which  burst  in  large 
volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains :  the  ancients 
beli«ved  that  they  were  derived  through 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
Celauo.  Beyond  Agosta,  on  a  peak 
3300  feet  high,  and  apparently  inac- 
cessible, is  the  populous  village  of  Cer- 
cara,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   Anio 


the  towns  of  Cantemno  and  of  Eocca 
Cautcrano  towering  over  it  on  the  1.,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria  which 
desolates  the  lower  grounds  in  the  au- 
tumn. Subiaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
from  about  here ;  nothing  cau  be  more 
picturesque  ♦han  its  position  among 
the  richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Subiaco  (Inns :  Locanda  della  Pernice, 
kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
attentive  landlord ;  the  L.  dell'  Europa, 
civil  people.  Very  fair  quarters  for 
persons  intending  to  make  a  stay  at 
Subiaco  may  be  procured  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  or  Casa  della  Missione, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  comfortably 
by  Francesco  Malagricci,  a  civil  and 
obliging  man  —  Col.  A.,  April,  1859. 
This  house  is  not  far  from  the  Pernice), 
the  ancient  Sublaqueum  (Simbruina 
Stagna),  is  the  chief  town  of  a  distretto  of 
the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of  6330 
souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
the  3  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
below  which  (sub  lacu)  it  "was  built. 
The  modern  town  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walh,  than 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  j)opes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  stranger  ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  more  than  any  other 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
church  was  built  hy  Pius  VL.  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  for  many  years 
before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate : 
the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
larged and  modernised  by  the  same 
pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Villa.  It  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
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the  supper  of  the  tyrant  was  struck  i 
by  lightning  while  he  was  in  the  act  1 
of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Mori'isteni  of  S'lnta  Scolastica, 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stephanas.  It  has 
3  cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments  ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  autico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  10.52,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture :  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking  ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981  ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1053.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Hefectory,  was  erected  bj- 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
siinatis.  Thech.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice;  consecraied originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century  :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  venerable  Bede.  a  Genoese, 
not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
tlie  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactautius  was  their 
first  production  :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the  | 
monasterj-.  They  remained  at  Su-  | 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed  ^ 
to  Home.  IJm.  from  S.  Scolastica  is  , 
the  Siicro  Speco,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict.    The  as;ent   is 


steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St, 
Benedict  retired  here  about  a.d.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847  ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  from  1066, 
and  the  cloister  from  1233.  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St.  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiijuity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
an  oracle  of  Faunus.  A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  leading  to 
it,  was  painted  in  1219  by  Consolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  "  Corurolns  ynnxit." 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.  In 
other  chapels  of  the  Sucro  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  tlie  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  !St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scholastica,  are  of 
the  15th.  In  the  little  Chapel  of  S. 
Lorenzo  Lorkato  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Gregory,  by  Stamnuitico,  a  Greek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
date  (1479',  we  might  from  its  stjie 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  early 
as  the  10th  centy. ;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  gar- 
den below  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  those  which  St.  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originalh-  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St.  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  violence  of  his  passions, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
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roses  by  St.  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  in  12-23.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  tlie  picturesque 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
hornbeams  {corpini),  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  ruins  of  a  NympliEeum,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Nero's  Baths, 

From  Siibiaco  a  bridle-road,  afford- 
ing a  very  delightful  ride  of  4  hours, 
leads  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte 
Carpineto  to  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Olcvano  and  Gcnazzano  by  Affile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  its  ancient 
namei.  Olevano  is  about  13  m.  and 
Genazzano  17  m.  from  Subiaco;  but  as 
they  are  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  we  shall  reserve  our  account 
of  them  for  onr  excursion  to  the  latter 
place ;  a  carriage-road  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  Palestrina,  passing  near  Civi- 
tella,  the  ancient  Vitellia,  ft-om  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Hernici :  this  road  will  soon  be  con- 
tinued to  Genazzano  and  Palestrina : 
the  scenery  along  it  is  very  beautiful. 

An  agreeable  excursion  up  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  can  be  made  in  a  day  to 
Trevi,  the  Trchia  or  Awpista  Treba  of  the 
Romans,  a  town  of  the  Equi,  once  of 
some  importance  from  being  placed  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Hernici :  there  are 
some  Roman  fragments  in  the  piazza. 
From  Trevi  the  tourist  could  prolong 
his  explorations  into  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  to  the  Certosa  of  Trisulti, 
passing  by  Gnrvcino  a  large  village,  by 
Alatri  and  Collep'irdo,  near  the  latter 
visiting  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  the 
remarkable  depression  called  the  Pozzo 
di  Ant'illo ;  returning  to  Rome  from 
Alatri  by  Ferentino,  Anagni,  &c.  (See 
Handbook  of  South  Thdii,  Route  40.) 
Another  very  agreeable  excursion  may 
be  made  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months  from  Subiaco  into  the  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- | 
donna  della  Croce,  and  passing  the  ch.  ! 
of  the  Capucins  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and  ; 
Campo  d'  Ossa,  4  m,  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monle  An-  | 
tore,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this  I 
part  of  the  Apennines,     From   here- 


abouts the  views  are  splendid,  ex- 
tending on  the  one  side  over  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Campagna  to  the 
sea ;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  the  Monte  V'elino, 
and  the  central  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 
Terminillo  Grande.  On  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Autore  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  place  of 
gi'eat  resort  during  the  month  of  June 
by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi. 
close  to  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 
the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Pietra. 
The  sceneiy  is  very  picturesque  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  on  the  N. 
of  Monte  Autore,  called  Campo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Fiojo  torrent,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Turano,  a 
tributary  of  the  Velino.  This  excur- 
sion must  not  be  attempted  without 
experienced  guides,  which  may  be 
procured  at  Subiaco.  At  present  this 
region  is  very  unsafe  from  the  lawless 
bands  that  infest  it. 


Horace's  Sabine  Farm,*  and  Monte 
Genako. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.  The 
road,  as  far  as  Vicovaro,  is  described  in 

*  Tlie  description  of  the  site  of  Horace's  Farm 
given  in  the  text  is  on  the  authority  of  Chapuy, 
whose  ideas  were  adopted  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
without  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  localities. 
Recent  researches  of  a  very  laborious  and  con- 
scientious topogi-apher,  Sig.  Rosa,  place  the 
poet's  villa  near  the  C'apclla  ddla  Com,  on  a 
kind  of  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  .Uonle  Corri- 
gnaktn,  which  Sig.  Rosa  considers  to  be  Horace's 
Lucretilis.  This  site  is  at  a  sliort  distance  from 
Roccagiovine,  and  near  the  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Faitum  raeunn'  to  Tibur;  it  certainly 
corresponds  better  with  the  "  Arduos  Sibinos," 
with  the  "  Moiites  "  and  ''  in  Arcem,"  and  with 
the  "  Ha'c  tibi  dictabam  post  Fanimj  Putre 
Vacuna; "  of  the  poet,  than  the  low  situation 
nearer  Licenza.  Another  strong  amfirmatlon 
of  Signor  Rosa's  view  is  the  existence  of  the 
perennial  and  abund:int  spring  still  linown  to 
the  pciisantry  as  the  Fontana  d/'gli  Oratini, 
which  gushes  out  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Sladonna  della  Casa.  The  reader  will  find  a 
notice  on  this  interesting  piece  of  antiquarian 
topography,  by  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  in  Didot's 
small  and  beauti'ul  edition  of  Horace's  works, 
published  at  Paris  in  1855,  accompanied  by 
maps  and  photographic  views  of  the  localities. 
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the  preceding  excursion  ;  Ijejond  which 
a  new  one,  practicable  for  carriages, 
has  been  recently  carried  as  far  as 
Kocca  Gioviue,  from  wLicli  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  liorst^back  or  on 
foot.  II.  Giovine,  3  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rook  above  the  road, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  .\rx 
.lunonis  \liocci  Gmnnnc).  Near  the  ch. 
is  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fannm  Va- 
cunae,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymology  of  the 
modern  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  whicli  and  the  Li- 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
supposed  to  be  the  substructions  of  a 
temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Rocca 
Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley,  is 
Liccma,  the  ancient  Digentia, — 

"  Me  quotios  reficit  Reliilus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pagus." 
Ilor.  Kp.  1.  xviii. — 

a  mountain -village  of  930  Inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bri.L,'ht  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
some  on  the  rt.of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  3  terraces 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  some  record 
of  classical  times:  <]U  Oraiini,  or  Oratini, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken :  and  La  liustica, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Usticaof  the  poet: — 

*•  Utrunque  diilci,  Tj-nd.-iri,  fistubi 
Vallcs,  et  Ustxse  cuhantis 
Lacvia  personuere  Saxa." 

Od.  I.  17. 

Higher  np  the  valley,  in  a  romantic  spot 
under    Monte    Cornazzano,     are    two 


springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Fons  Blandusia; : — 

"  0  Fons  Blandusiw,  splendidior  vitro 
Dulci  iligiK-  imro,  uon  Mne  floribus 

Cras  donaljeris  bwdo."      <jd.  111.  l.'J. 

1  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  the  village  of 
Civitclla,  from  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  J'aloinbara,  6 
m.  distant. 

The  A:<ccnt  of  Monte  Genaro  is  made 
more  conveniently  from  Kocca  Giovine 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Licenza.  The  excur- 
sion to  Monte  Genaro  from  Tivoli  will 
require  4  or  .5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained  ;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  8  pauls,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  5  or  tj.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratone,  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.  They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Polo,  situated  2250  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  of  Monte  delta  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morici  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  Kotondo.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattle.  The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  l)y  the  peasantry  tVom 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  which  is  41t)5  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  .Monte  di 
Semprevisa  (5i'38  ft. ). above  Hocca  Mas- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  K. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
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itself.  The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  will  amplj-  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  excursion.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Volscian  mountains  beyond 
the  Albau  hills,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  from 
the  Neapolitan  frontier  to  Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  sunmiit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion by  Boscovich,  in  his  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  the  Papal  States. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend  by  the  pass  called  La  Scar- 
pellata,  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sal)ine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  Kome.  On  one  of  tlieir 
summits  is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Moiiticelli ;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capoccia, 
the  ancient  city  of  MeduUia.  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra, 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Eoman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scaha- 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Farinel/i.  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  a  cippus  with  the  in- 
scription  L.     MVNATIVS  .    PLANCVS  . 

TIB.  COS.  IMP.  INTER.  VII.  VU.  EPVLON  . 
TRIVMPH  .  EX  .  RH^TIS  .  EX  .  TEMPLO. 
SATVRNI  .  ET  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXERCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  til  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaique  lal)ores 
Jlolli  I'lance,  mero  :  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  teuebit 
Tiburis  umbra  tui."  Od.l.l. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  and  enter  the  valley 


of  the  Auio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentusia,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Genaro:  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcellina  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Romitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  the 
geologist  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,  as  aft'ording  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Southern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata  ;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  from  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.  [The  Abbate  Rus- 
coni  at  Monticelli  has  formed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  the  fossils  from 
these  secondary  strata,  which  will  inte- 
rest the  geological  excursionist. J— See 
p.  319. 

Frascati,  12  m. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  including  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  by  an  early 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  2  or  3  days  will 
enable  the  tourist,  even  parties  of 
ladies,  to  explore  very  conveniently  the 
difierent  localities  about  the  Alban  hills, 
and  in  the  following  order,  commenc- 
ing with  Frascati: — 1st  day,  Frascati, 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  the  extinct 
crater  of  la  Molara,  the  difterent  villas 
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about  Frascati,  and  especially  the  Villa 
Aldobraiidini  :  Snd  day,  By  starting 
early  the  party  can  breakfast  at  Grotta 
Ferrata  or  Marino,  visiting  the  ch. 
of  the  Basiluin  convent  at  the  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentiua 
close  to  the  latter  town ;  and  proceed 
from  thence  (on  foot  or  horseback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Alhano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola :  3rd  day,  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  tha  Emissarium  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Alhano  :  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Genzano, 
■which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  which  it  was 
carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
sarium of  the  lake  of  Nemi  beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour  at  Genzano: 
from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even  to 
Rome  to  sleep:  visiting  on  his  way  the 
viaduct  of  Genzano,  tlie  still  more  gigan- 
tic one  between  Lariccia  and  Albano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns :  a  4lh  day 
may  be  well  spent  at  Albano,  com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ruins  of  Bovilhe,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  returning  to  Home  by  the  ancient 
Via  Appia.  Families  would  do  well 
to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome  for  the 
whole  excursion,  the  only  part  during 
which  it  cannot  he  used  being  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.] 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  will  be  4  scudi, 
or  5  including  the  coachman's  buona- 
mano.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  in  the  fii-st  instance  by 
railway  to  Frascati,  where  they  will 
find  vehicles  for  hire  for  the  rest  of 
the  excursion.  Trains  perform  the 
journey  in  h  hr.  ;  carriages,  horses, 
and  donkeys  are  always  in  waiting  at 
the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 

We  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  carriage-road,  which  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 


dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  Via  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  gate  we 
pa«s  under  the  arch  of  the  Accjua  Felice, 
called  the  Porta  Furba.  constructed  on 
the  line  of  the  Ciaudian  and  Marciau 
aqueducts,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty  tumulus  of  the 
Monte  del  Grano,  supposed  without  a 
shadow  of  authority  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
l)ase,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  icth  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  nuignificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  that  collection  fp.  258i.  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latiua,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Oderin  del  Tttvohtto,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome. 

About  2^  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Sette  Bassi,  also  lUnnn 
T"lc<7iia  di  Frascati.  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
timius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the  style  of 
the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that   towards   Fi-ascati  belongs   to  the 
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time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus:  the  quantitj-  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the  Osteria  del  Cnrato,  the 
half-way  house,  near  which  the  road 
divides;  that  on  the  rt.  kads  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  that  to  tlie  1.  to  Frascati. 
The  large  plantations  of  stone-pines 
seen  on  the  1.  surround  the  farm  of 
Torre  Nuova,  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Frascati  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and 
a  mile  farther  the  Ostcrui  di  Vennicino : 
the  ruins  seen  on  the  rt.  belong  to  the 
Julian  aqueduct.  A  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  Iluti,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  York.  The  high 
road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from  which 
a  long  ascent  brings  us  to  Frascati. 

By  Bailvnii :  omnibuses  start  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio 
^  h.  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
Leaving  the  central  station,  the  railway 
passes  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica 
on  the  rt.,  and,  cutting  through  the  city 
vrall  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  runs  for 
some  distance  parallel  to  the  aqueduct 
of  the  Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the 
direction  of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th 
m., where,  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion to  E.  by  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati ;  near  Ciampino 
it  cuts  through  a  lava-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
the  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
nearly  400  ft.  below  it.  Carriages  and 
donkeys  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
the  passengers,  employing  20  minutes 
in  the  ascent. 

Frascati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated    on    one    of  the    lower    emi- 


nences of  the  Tusculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  50110  souls.  {Luis:  H. 
de  Londres,  in  the  Piazza,  just  within 
the  Porta  liomana.)  Frascati  is  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
families  during  the  villeggiatura  season, 
and  in  the  summer  months  every  house 
is  filled  with  company.  English  fami- 
lies who  spend  the  summer  in  this  part 
of  Italy  prefer  it  to  every  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome :  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  excursions 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beau- 
tiful, are  more  accessible,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tivoli.  Frascati  arose 
in  the  13th  century  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  The  walls  are  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Ivoraaus  in  1191.  The  modern  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Fntsctdi:'.  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes.  The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it.  Some  of  the  older  houses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15tli  centuries  ;  the  ch.  of  S.  Ivocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Orsiiiis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.  The 
Duomu  Vecchio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Pidazzo  Vescovile,  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
VL  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.  The 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathcdnd,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XI.,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  ICdward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  ?A,  1788,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — Heic  situs  est  Karohts 
Odoardus  cut  Fitter   Jacobus   III.,   lie.c 
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Anglice,  Scotia,  Franciae,  I/ibernice,  Pri- 
mus Nutorum,  patenii  Juris,  et  liei/iie 
di'jnitidis  successor  et  /teres,  qui  domicilio 
sihi  liomcE  dckcto  comes  Albanyensii 
dictiis  est.  Visit  annos  67  et  mensem 
decessit  in  pace. — Pridie,  Kal.  Feb.  Anno 
1788.  The  ch.  of  the  Cnppuccini,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in- 
teresting pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Ginlio  Ii'omano  ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Paul 
Brill ;  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Muziano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guido's  sketch  for  liis 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  tlie  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina  at  Rome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  Luculius,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Tusculum;  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  ownership  attributed  to  it. 

Villas. — The  villas  of  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  1 7th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  Villa  Belvidere  or 
Aldobrandini.  Shortly  before  we  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  puss  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkal)le  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baronius  composed 
his  celebrated  Annals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini  was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandiui,  nephew  of  ClementVIII., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  Stales  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovaiuii  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  Thevilla  subsecjuently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Horgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobrandiui,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 


frescoes  by  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fantastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Roman 
villas  of  the  period.  The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardlj^  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandiui  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  Mont- 
alto,  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  the  loth  centy.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Zuccheri. — The  Villa  Muti,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  long 
inhabited  by  Cardinal  York  when 
Bishop  of  Frascati;  and  the  I'illa  J'al- 
laviciiii,  nearer  the  plain  and  the  high 
road. — The  ]'illa  Sora,  belonging  to 
Prince  Piombino,  above  the  railway 
station,  in  a  chaiming  situation,  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  where  took  place  the  meetings 
for  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  dur- 
ing his  Pontificate. —  I'illa  Conti.  now 
'J'orlonia,  situated  outsi<le  the  Porta 
Romana.  The  grounds,  with  the  cas- 
cade fountains,  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
views  from  the  terrace  in  front  over 
the  Campagna  and  Rome  magnificent. 
—  Villa  Taierna,  about  i  m.  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Clonic  Porzio  and 
Colonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  the  16th  centy.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
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andoneof  their  most  frequented  country 
seats ;  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Paul  V.  Not  far  from  liere  is  the 
more  extensive  Villa  Mondrwjonc,  also 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Altemps  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio,  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Foutana;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs;  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits. —  Villa  Fal- 
eonieri,  formerly  the  E'iffina,  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by 
bishop  Ruffini  in  1.548.  The  casino, 
built  by  Borromini,  is  remarkable  for 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 

Pier  Leone    Ghezzi. Villa  Ihiffinella, 

now  belonging  to  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 
of  Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
antique  fragments  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  In  one  part 
of  the  grounds  is  a  hill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  tlie  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  600(t  scudi. 

Tuscii-him. — This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m. ;  there  are  plentj'  of  donkeys 
and  horses  for  hire,  the  charge  being  3 


and  4  pauls.  The  tourist  will  do  well 
to  go  by  the  road  that  passes  by  the 
Villas  Ruffini,  Taverna,  and  Mondra- 
gone,  and  the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli ; 
and  after  visiting  Tusculum,  to  return 
to  Frascati  by  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  the 
Capuccini,  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
thus  embracing  all  the  most  remarkable 
sites  about  Frascati. 

The  ruins  of  Tusculum  occupy  the 
crest  of  the  hill  above  the  Villa  Ruffi- 
nella. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe : — 

Et  jam  Telegoni,  jam  Moenia  Tiburis  ucli 
Stabant :  Argolica;  quod  pusuere  Manns. 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  walls 
of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong  as  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans  set  so  high  a  value  on  its  alli- 
ance that  they  admitted  its  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
afterwards  became  more  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 
It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  when 
it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
for  some  years  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tusculum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Rainone 
of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldus  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mayeuce  :  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  IMachiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
carnage  by  calling  the  battle  the 
Cannae  of  the  middle  ages.  The  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the  moi-ning  until 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  theirdead.  the 
count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  suri'ounded  them,  and  refused 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 
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on  the  humiliating  conditifm  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In  the  following  year  the  IJouians  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  tlie  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Konian  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tusculuni  to  the  Church  was  n-garded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  iJonie.  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished. The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  wliich  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence-  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1181,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imj)erial  city.  The  Komans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  tlie  citadel  bj-  the 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Tliey  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations,destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
Tusculum  on  its  ancient  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Huffinella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tusculana, 
the  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depression  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Hufinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  22 5  feet  long  and  166A 
broad  :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
"juity  corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Koman  building  of  Tusculum  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  line  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  liome  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Vitl  i  di 
Cicerone.  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
substructions  or  ground  fioor  of  an  ex- 


'  tensive  building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
'  some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  tlie  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
J  Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atritmi  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Thc'(tre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city  ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  veiy  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children  ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 
on  which  stood  the  citadel ;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  city  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains,  the  sites  of  Col- 
atia  and  Gabii ;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with    Tivoli,    Monticelli,   Palombara, 
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Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 
zon the  volcanic  chain  of  ISIonte  Ci- 
mino.  Towards  Rome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Cainpagua,  with 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Kocca  Priora,  Monte  Coni- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are 
situated.  Closing  in  this  valley  on 
the  E.  is  the  ^lonte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
■which  is  easily^  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  ■nhich  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  liocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Aliia  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  farm  of  La  Molara, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of 
Prince  Aldobrandini.  The  hill  of  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  very  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view  ;  formed 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con- 
stitutes the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  speronc,  the  lajns  Tnscidarvis,  and 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes ;  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
blocks   of  sperone,    and   of  the    gate, 


flanked  by   2   fluted   Doric    pilasters, 
i  which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
,  to   the    Via   Labicana.      A   milestone, 
marking    the    1.5th    m.    from    Rome, 
j  stands  a  little  lower  down.     The  road 
is   paved  with  the   ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava:  on  its  side  is  a  foimtain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latiuns 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate ;    close    to    it    is     a    singular 
subterranean    chamber,    the    roof    in 
'  the   shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
formed     like     the     gates    of    Arpino 
and    INIycenjB,    of    horizontal    courses, 
laid    so   as   to  converge   from   below, 
and    the    projecting     portions    after- 
wards  cut   away   so   as    to   form  the 
ogive.      This  chamber,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  from 
j  sources   under    the    hill   of  the   cita- 
del, has  been   considered    one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
rior to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
:  Rome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
'  city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
^  when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
\  when    its    population    increasing    de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the    destruction    of   Allia    Lonfia,    its 
rival,   by   Tullus  Hostilius.      The    in- 
\  troduction    of   the    arch,   properly  so 
j  called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
j  period    than    the  times  of  Tarquinius 
1  Priscns.     The  water  was  brought  into 
j  this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft.  high 
and  '2  ft.  broad.    About  1  m.  from  Tus- 
I  culum  the  tourist  can  visit  the   Cumal- 
doli,  a  monastery  beautifully  situated. 
I  It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
I  who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
'  decorated  their  walls  witii  eniiravings, 
and  converted  a  small   spot  of  ground 
[  adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.    He  col- 
,  lected  in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
,  inscriptions  found   among  the  ruins  of 
I  Tusculum,   and    indulged    his  classical 
I  tastes    by    the    addition    of   a    valuable 
;  library.     One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
1  this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  of  England. 
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about  2  ni.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Alhano.  The  road  is  beaufiful. 
passing  through  olive  grounds  and 
tile  fine  old  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  village,  which  contains  8U()  Iiiliab., 
is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated  monastery  of  S.  Basilio. 
[Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be  reached 
by  the  road  that  branches  off  from 
that  Ijetween  Home  and  Frascati  near 
the  Osteria  del  Curat o.  following  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  or  from  the  rly. 
Stat,  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9tl»  milestone 
the  ascent  commences  through  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1. 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
Horghetto,an  imposing media;val  strong- 
hold of  the  Kttli  centy. ;  it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  tlieir 
power.]  Tliis  monastery  of  Basilian 
uuinks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  tliat  the  place  derives  its 
name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lUth  century  by  St.  Nil  us,  who  was 
invited  to  Kome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
soiithern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  comvu'wltut,  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliano  della  Kovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.  This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
building  with  a  ditch.  His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot. 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  vestibule,  which  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  fbr  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nilus.     The  portion  which 


forms  tlie  architrave  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  put  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  interior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  r.y.vui^ii,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilus  : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
mantier,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
6513  being  given  instead  of  a.I).  I()('5, 
the  year  in  which  St.  Nilus  died. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchial  slab  in 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  IJenedict 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
family.  The  C/xtpel  dedicated  to  -SY. 
yilus  and  iSY.  Ilurt/ioloiucir,  both  ab- 
bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Farnese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Annibale  Caracci.  He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  IfilO,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino:  they 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
pravers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 

2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.- Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  ore  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series:  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.    The  figure  in  green  hold' 
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iug  the    emperor's   horse   is  Domeni- 
chino  himself,  the   person   Icaninir  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him   is   Guercino ;    tlie   courtier   in   a 
green  dress  dismount.iug  from  his  horse 
is  Giambattista  Agiicci,  one  of  Dome- 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  aiid  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino  was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from   her  parents.     4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall- 
ing column  dnring  the  building  of  the 
monastery :    remarkable   for    its    per- 
spective and  for  the  great  nnmber  of 
episodes  introduced.    .5.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.     G.  The   saint 
praying  before   the  crucifix.     7.  The 
Annunciation.     These  frescoes,  which  , 
hud  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and  ' 
neglect,  were   cleaned  and  very   well 
restored  in  1S19  by  Camucciui,  at  the 
cost   of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who   was 
abbot  of   the   monastery.      This    en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed   in    the    ch.   the    marble    bust 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Siguora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova's.       The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing   the    two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annibule  I 
Ctr.icci.     The   service   of  this   ch.    is 
performed    in    the    Greek    language 
and    according    to    the    Greek    ritual. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual 
library    were    removed    a    few    years 
since  to  the    library  of  the  Vatican. 
The   Piilace  of  the  At/hot,   remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture,  contains  some 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture found   iu    the   neighbourhood    of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.     In  one  of  the   rooms 
is    a    monument    to    the    memory    of 
Cardinal    Consalvi,    who    died    here. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death 
ai-e  still  involved  in  painful  mystery, 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular 
belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend 
the   Fair    held    here    on    the  25th  of 
March,   to    see    the    varied    costumes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  environs. 


Marino, 
about  4   miles   from   Grotta   Ferrata, 
(ihere  is  a  direct  road  to  Marino,  with- 
out passing  through  G.  Ferrata,  joining 
that  here  described  at  the  Ponte  degli 
Squarciarelh),    prettily    situated    near 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  otTshoots 
descending  from    Monte  Cavo.     The 
road  descends  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarelli,  by  w  hich 
it  crosses  the  stream  which  drains  the 
Latin  Valley.     The  hill  on  the  1.  is 
formed  by  a  current  of  lava,  resting 
upon  a  bed  of. red  tufa.     After  crossing 
the  bridge  a  road  (3^  m.)  on  the  1.  leads 
to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst  that  to  Marino, 
naiTow,  hilly,  and  much  out  of  repair, 
continues    to   ascend    for   about   3    m. 
among   vineyards,    a   new,  wide,  and 
good    road  is  now  nearly   completed. 
Close  to  and  before  entering  the  town 
is  the  Villa  di  Belpoggio  on  the  rt.,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Campagna.     [Marino  may  be  also 
reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than  by 
Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and  the 
Railway  to  Aibano  has  a  station  about 
3  m.  below  the    town.]     Marino   has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  tlie   site   of 
ancient  Castrim(Enium,*and  contains  a 
■■  population  of  6530  souls.   It  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  who 
i  first  appear  in  the  13th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  13-17  it  Avas  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.     In  the  following  century 
Marino  became    the  property  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in 
14-24.     During    the    contests    of    the 
Colonnas  against  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged    and    captured    by    Giuliano 
Ricci,   archbishop    of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of   the    papal    troops.      The 

*  Recent  reseavclies  of  SIg.  Rosa,  liowever, 
lead  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  town  was  more 
tu  the  north,  where  portions  of  the  city  wall 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mutilated  Inscrliitlon 
discovered,  having  on  it  (he  word  Castrinie- 
nicnses. 
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Coloniias,  however,  recovered  tlie  tlie  assemblies  at  wliicli  Tiiniuiiiiiis  Sii- 
towii,  and  again  foi'tified  it  against  perbus  compassed  the  death  of  'I'urnus 
SixtusIV.in  148(t,  by  erecting  the  walls  llerdonius;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it,  decided  on  war  with  Home  to  restore 
and  add  so  much  to  its  pictures(iue  the  Tariiuins  to  the  throne;  that  held 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino,  iluring  the  siege  of  Fidelia-;  ai.d  that 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (13.30  ft.  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  Hegillus.  One  of  the  interesting  fads 
during  tlie  summer  it  is  frequented  connected  with  these  meetings  i.s  that 
liy  families  from  IJome,  attracted  by  recorded  by  l>ivy,  in  describing  the 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady  death  of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
walks  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Ijefore  tain  of  Aricia.  He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
the  restoration  of  the  ^'ia  Appia  by  quinius  Superbus  had  convened  an 
Pius  VI.,  the  high  post-road  from  assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
liome  to  Terracina  passed  thiough  it.  but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  evei.- 
The  long  street  called  tlie  Corso,  the  ing,  when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain,  expressed  his  anger  at  the  slijiht,  in- 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more  dignaiitly  (juitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
importance.  The  Cathedrul,  dedicated  quiii,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of  ceeding,  hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
St.  Bartholomew  by  G«c'/v.'(no,  seriously  arms  iu  the  tent  of  Turnus,  and 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of  then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
/,  (  Truiitit,  oil  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a  assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  UnUl".  In  were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turuus 
the  Miitliiiint  di lie  (7r,(iiV  is  a  St.  Roch,  was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  "caput 
attributed  to  Do)iiriii:/tiii'.  aquae  Ferentina?,"  where  he  was  kept 

The  direct  road  from  Home  to  Ma-  down  by  a  grating  and  large  siones 
rino  (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al-  heaped  upon  it,  uutil  he  was  drowned, 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as  The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
the  !»th  m.,  from  which  it  ascends,  to  the  "caput  aqua;,"  which  he  will 
gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of  find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
volcanic  tufa  or  pfperino,  which  has  base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.  From  Ma- 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district  rino  a  well-managed  road  and  via- 
ofi'ering  the  best  qualities,  and  that  duct  obviate  the  former  dangerous 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
for  building  purposes  at  Home ;  the  ley,  here  extremely  picturesque  and 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very  deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in  of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
bad  condition.  of  which   Marii.o  stands,  which   from 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ma-  this  poiiit  appears  to  great  advantage, 
ritui,  lying  between  it  and  the  ridge  Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  AlbHiio,  of  k  m  through  a  lovely  wood  of 
is  a  wooded  glen,  called  the  J'<trco  di  oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
C'lk'HU'i :  the  entrance  to  it  is  on  1.  roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
of  the  viaduct,  over  which,  the  new  thclakeof  Albaiiosuddei.ly  l>ursts  upon 
road  to  Castel  Gaiidolfo  is  carried,  us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
This  valley  will  interest  the  classical  -lip-crater  in  %vhich  the  lake  lies,  ami 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  A(jua  Fereii-  over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
tina,  memorable  as  the  locality  on  waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina. 
which  the  Latin  tribes  held  their  ge-  before  the  cutting  of  the  emissarium  by 
ueral  assemblies,  from  the  destruc-  which,  as  we  shall  see,it  is  iiowemptied. 
tion  of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P.  From  here  a  path  on  the  1.  strikes  ofT 
Decius  Mus,  n.c.  ;54n.  Many  conn-  to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
cils  of  the  confederation  which  took  the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 
place  iu  this  valley  are  mentioned  by  Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
Dionysius  and  Livy  :  among  these  were    iiraphers  to  have  stood.    A  little  farther 
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we  cross  another  depression,  in  wliicli 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  tliat  once  connected 
Laurentiim  and  Alba,  and  throngh 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Rivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Cainpagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  ^lonte  C'avo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cueco  after 
passing  the  village  cemetery  and  the 
Villa  ilel  Drago,  we  soon  reach  Castel 
Gandolfo.  The  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  Rome  and  the  sea  are  very 
fine  from  this  part  of  our  route  (see  p. 
397,. 


Alba  Loxga.  1 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzuola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, ' 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian,  "  sub  Albano  Monte  ... 
<]U(B  ab  situ  porrectce  in  doiso  lu-bis  Longa 
Alba  appdl'ita,"  could  with  difficulty 
have  applied  to  the  knoll  of  Palaz- 
zuola  itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  not 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  point  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  new  site  for  Alba 
Longa  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man. He  supposes  thatit  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  sti'etching  along  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  lake.  The  road  we 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  leads 
us  to  a  depression  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cucco,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  whei'e  he  supposes  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  artificial  cutting  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus 
Albanus  before  the  construction  of  the 
Emissarinm.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  Bovilhe  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 


rock  h?gh  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  wholo  space  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  our  author  considers  to  be  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  city.  This 
ridge,  Costa  Casella,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  precipices  towards  the  lake, 
may  explain  how  a  city  so  situated 
was  designated  by  the  term  longa. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
Gell's  views,  Palazzola  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity :  Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
plain  across  the  Rivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
vinium.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
high  tower  of  Pratioa,  the  modern 
representative   of  that  famous  city.* 

*  ^V'e  have  given  a  sketoh  of  Sir  W.  Cell's 
views  as  to  the  position  of  Alba  Longa,  although 
we  mnst  confess  that  where  our  couiUryman 
would  tix  its  site  is  open  to  insuperable  objec- 
tions, since  l>ionysiiis,  on  whose  autliority  he 
cliiefly  relies,  stati  s  tliat  Allia  was  baclced  by  a 
mountain,  between  which  and  the  lake  the  towu 
stood,  aiKl  no  such  mountain  exists  behind  Gelfs 
Alba :  bill  all  researches  on  the  si  te  of  a  place  de- 
stroyed  centuries  before  any  (K'scription  of  it  that 
lias  come  down  to  us  \\  as  written,  are  little  bi-tter 
than  idle  speculaticjns,  founded  as  they  are  on 
the  vague  topogi-aphic-al  indications  of  IJvy  and 
Dionysius.  Qiu' readers  will  recollect  that  Alba 
was  destroyed  at  IciUst  650  years  before  the  time 
of  these  historians.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,  however,  by  the  labonrscf  Sipnor 
liosa,  who  has  made  a  ilctailed  toiX)f;raphicaI 
survey  of  tliedistricts  bordering;  on  the  Lakes  of 
Albano  and  Nomi,  and  who  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  probable  site  of  Alba 
was  at  Palazzola.  Comiccted  with  this  vexeil 
question,  we  insert  an  extract  from  the  note- 
book of  a  friend.  "  1  have  walkeil  over  the 
whole  ridge,  along  the  X.  shon  s  of  the  Allxin 
T^ikc,  where  Ocll  places  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  walls 
of  a  villa  of  the  i)eriod  of  the  Antonines, 
I  have  been  unnblo  to  discover  a  trace  of 
any  ancient  constructions.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  Alba  could  have  occupied  a  site 
dejirived  of  water,  and  so  difficult  to  defend  ;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  side  with  the  older  topographer 
in  placing  it  mar  Pulazzuola,  probably  in  the 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Home  whicli  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alha  Longa:  — 

"  Signa  tibi  dicani :  tu  condila  inente  teneto. 
Cum   tibi    sollicilo    secreli  ad    QuiiiinU  un- 

dain, 
Lltoreis  ingpns  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus 
Tripiita  cai)ilum  foetus  enixa  jacehit. 
Alba,  solo  rt'cubans,  aibi  circum  ubera  nati. 
l8   locus  urbis  erit ;   requiis  ea  ccrta   labo- 

rum."  Sit.,  iii.  38". 

It  would  be  out  of  place  hero  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character 
of  the  early  history  of  Kome.  By 
separating  history  from  poetic  fable, 
the  Pinssian  historian  by  no  means 
questiop.s  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
iu  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  has  explored  the  countiy,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  niins  still 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance :  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary 
history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Home :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  oftiie 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
6.50),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  autliorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Ca'lian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Albau  colonists. 

level  space  boyond — a  site  to  whicli  the  'sub 
Albaiiii  Monte  coiididit  (AscanUis)  quje  ab  situ 
porrecta"  In  durso  urbis  I^>nga  Alba  appellala  ' 
of  Livy,  and  tlic  iihon  tioiice  of  IHoiiysius,  will 
apply.  As  to  lixiiig  tlic  Xrx  Albana  at  I'occa 
di  Prtp.t,  I  am  .ifraid  its  distance  must  exclude 
it,  as  at  no  tiiue  could  the  town  of  Ascanius  | 
have  extended  w  far."  < 


Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissarium;  or  he  niay  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  road 
tlirough  the  woods  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte 
Cavo. 


Palazzoi.a, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  tiie  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagna 
and  liome  itself,  even  including,  iu  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  consular  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  140.3  by  Pius  II. 
(.^neas  Sylvius),  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1.570,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  uith 
some  probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  person  who  died  in- 
vesteil  with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximus,and  \H)o  ismen- 
tioued  by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visitingthe  temple 
on  the  Alban  mount  (b  c.  176)  :  he 
died  at  Cuma;,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  was  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  ViaAppia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Mons 
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Latialis  above.  Near  the  monastery 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  artificial 
caverns,  supposed  to  have  i)eloiiged  to 
a  NymphaMim  of  the  Imperial  period. 


JioccA  Di  Papa.  \ 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea, ' 
Icocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate, 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria  ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  M'alks  through 
the  adjoining  woods  and  over  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There 
is  a  very  fair  carriage-road  to  it  from 
Frascati. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
maguiticent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  tlie  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Faliia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
iu  his  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albana  of  Li  vy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  Mas  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  \->Xh. 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  -26-18 
ft.  above  tiie  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount, 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dern name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  III.  (1181)  seat  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  13th  century  it  became,  like  Ma- 
rino, a  fief  of  the  Orsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonnas,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was   frequently  besieged 


and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria ;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
rafTesclii  and  the  duke  of  Alija,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  INIonte 
Cavo,  through  chesmit  forests  of  great 
luxuriance. 


Monte  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
C impo  di  Annib'ile,  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  iu 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Roman  garrison  which, 

j  Livy  tells  ns,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 

i  ians.  The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent: 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 

I  but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava   eruptions  of  the 

i  volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its   margin.     In  different  parts   of 

;  the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 

,  preserved.     Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 

:  point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Cami>agha  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufo 
(:i  m. ) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  mIH  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa  ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way  be- 
yond the  chapel,  which,  by  taking 
liim  to  the  upjjcr  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abiidge  his  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  tiie  road  leading  from 
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it  to  the  Monte  Cave.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  througli  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  nnnccoinp'tnk-d  b;/  a  i/ni'lr  ought  to 
attempt.  Slonte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albauo,  and  C  from  Neini ;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  tlie  former.  The  best  senson 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  being  often  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  w^est  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
Hy  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
the  same  day  from  Rome.]  On  the 
summit  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  as  the  common  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and 
llernici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Feriae 
Latina;,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  tlie  ancient  Ti'( 
Triumph  ilis,  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  tiie 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  ('a?sar,  as 
dictator;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
underwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  con- 
!-iderable  distance  ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  X.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Nnmiuis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 


temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Mar.y 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  178.)  all  these  remains 
were  destrc>yed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Roman 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy  ; 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment r^ow  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  iipon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  yEneid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  concealed  by  tlie 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  fiom  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'.Vnzio,  the  ancient 
.•Vntium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia:  and  as 
the  eye  moves  along  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  GO  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardea;  of  Laviniuin, 
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the  modern  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
rentum,  at  Tor  Paterno;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  the 
Etruscan  Cicre,  at  Cervetri ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  Me 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro, 
M'ith  the  group  of  tlie  Monies  Cornicu- 
laui  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Mlthin 
the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  the 
view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by- 
Monte  Pila,  which  rises  above  the 
soath-easteru  extremity  of  the  Campo 
di  Annibale.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  to 
the  rt.,  is  the  "  gelidus  Algidus"  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, some  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  Diana  which  Horace 
celebrates : — 

"  Qua»qne  Aventinmn  tenet  Algidumque, 
Uuinilecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet ;  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 
Applicet  aures." 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valnion- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  M-hich 
is  seen  from  this  point  in  all  its 
glory  :— 

"  Quaque   iter  est  Latiis  ad  summan   fascibus 
Albam, 
Excelsa  de   rups    procnl  jam  conspicit  Ur- 
b»m."  Lucan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  of  the  iEneid:— 

"  At  Juno  e  summo,  qni  nunc  Albanus  babe- 

tur, 
Turn  nequp  nomen  erat,  nee  honos,  ant  gloria, 

monti, 
Prospicieiis  tun-ulo,  canipum  adspectabat,  et 

ambas 
Ijaurentum  Troflmque  acies.  \irbemqup   l>a- 

tini."  ^11.  xii.  134. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described 
the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
Alban  Mount : — 


"  And  afar 

The  Tiber  winds,  and  tlie  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Titian  coast,  where  sprutig  the  epic  war. 
'  Arms  and  the  man,'  whose  reascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire:— but  beneath  my  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome;  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  tlie  sigiit, 
The  Sabine  fami  was  till'd,  the  wearj'  bard's 
delight."  Cliilit  Harold,  iv.  174. 


Lake  of  Alba  no. 

The  ascent  from  INIarino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italy :  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 
the  primitive  watercourse  by  which 
the  lake  emptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  present  emissarium, 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  IJocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
lazzuola,  and  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (q<dleria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  galleria 
of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be- 
fore reaching  the  E.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


[  Castel  Gandolfo, 

a  town  of  144 1)  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  tlie  property  of  the 
Gandolfi  family,  whose  Turris  or  Cas- 
triirn  de  GunliilpJiis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  III.,  in  1:218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring   towns,    although    they  were 
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occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.  In  1430  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Poutedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
1.595,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
IJernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  government  for  ; 
1.50,()()0  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for  ; 
the  time.  lu  1004  Clement  \'1II.  in-  | 
corporated  it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII.,  | 
about  163(1,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the 
sovereign  pontifis,  and  began  the  j 
palace,  fi-om  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Hartolommeo  iJreccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  16G0  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.  Since  that  time  several 
IJoman  families,  and  particularly  the 
Harherinis,  the  Del  Dragos,  and  the 
Torlonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity.  The  situation  of  Castel 
Gaudolfo  is  extremely  picturesque  :  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  lake;  and  from 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  4C0  above  the  lake, 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from  malaria,  the 
pest  of  the  subjacent  Campagna  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.  The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  is  a  plain,  uuorna- 
mented  building,  with  some  large 
and  convenient  apartments  :  the  view 
from  it.  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.  The  ch.  adjoining,  dedicated  to 
.St.  Thomas  of  ^"illanuova,  was  built 
in  lf;ci,  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 


Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Pictro  d  i  C'orton(,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Cirlo  ^fa}•atta.  A  path 
leads  down  from  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swanu 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  Mater  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compari- 
son the  finest  of  those  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  382.5  yds.  (2f 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds.  (li  m.)  in 
width,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
probably  one  of  those  craters  of  eleva- 
tion well  known  to  geologists,  its  sides 
being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic  tufa 
dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissarium. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  theVeientes(B.c.394),  suc- 
ceeded in  loweniig  the  waters,  which 
by  their  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  subjacent  countrj-.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1.509  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa ;  it  varies  in  height  from 
.5^  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3f  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  964^  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  9.54,  giving  a  fall  of 
10  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.  It  runs  under  tlie 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  opens  at  la 
Mola,  1  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 
which  passes  by  Yallerano.  The  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  oppositf 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  21GG  feet  from 
its  waters.  Certain  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Komans  called  Spira- 
mini  and  i^piraoila,  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  l)e  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  it 
runs.  In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emis- 
sarium, and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  mav  be  observed  bv  means  of  a 
s  3 
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caudle  pluced  upon  a  tlout  and  allowed 
to  follow  the  cm-rent.  Over  the  open- 
ing towards  the  lake  is  a  low  tlat  arch 
ot"  7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
consti'ucted  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country  :  they  form  what 
may  be  called  a  tint  arch:  the  blocks, 
being  wedge-shaped, support  each  other 
— a  style  we  see  employed  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  even  during  the  Repjib- 
licau  period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula- 
riuin  of  the  Capitrd.  It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  NymphiPum,  which  existed  when 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.  A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  tlat  arch  ;  oppo- 
site to  which  the  water  enters  a  iiar- 
rower  passage,  and  then  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  The  fine  old 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  months ;  and  the  number 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
nuildiugs,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water's 
eilge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  These  retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the  emissary,  when  the  experience 
of  ages  had  shown  that  there  was 
no  farther  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it  is  evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :  the 
depression  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 


The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
as  handed  down  by  Livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
ill  m  ire  )/(.(()*. 're' (aquam)  sno  jlnmhw,  ■&%. 
it  would  have  fiowcd  into  the  Tiber,  and 
not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Veii  is  easily 
explained :  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Veii 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing which  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  ^'eii.'-' 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  fron\ 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  pauls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  .5  pauls, 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautiful  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  Golleria  di 
S'ipra,  and  is  well  kr.own  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
'  over  the  lake  and  of  ^lonte  Cavo. 

*  The  lowest  jiart  of  the  rim  of  the  cratev 
whicli  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano,  aiut  ovei- 
which  only  its  waters  could  have  flowed  before 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium,  is  situated 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road  from 
Marino  (y.  386)  and  the  I)a,-e  of  AFonte  Cucco. 
Sir  AV.  Gell  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
traces  of  an  artificial  cutting  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  waters 
to  flow  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Eivus 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  shown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  tho  small  oratory  men- 
tioned at  p.  387,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
into  the  streaiu  rising  in  the  Parco  di  Colonna, 
and  flowing  under  Marino,  and  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Uivus  Albanus.  According  to  the 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above,  the  level  of  the 
lake. 
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Via  Ai'i'iA  Nova — Alhano. 

The  Railway  is  now  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  reaching  Albauo, 
although  the  station — La  Ceecliiua — 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about 
3  m.  from  tiie  town  ;  and  the  drive 
tedious  from  its  being  a  coutiimous 
ascent.  Trains  leave  Rome  several 
times  a  day,  performing  tlie  journey 
111  li  hrs.  A  very  rickety  omnibus, 
fare  15  barrochi  ou  ascending,  10  on 
returning  from  the  town  ;  carriages 
from  5  to  8  pauls.  Persons  may  do 
well  to  order  beforehand  from  the  inn 
a  vehicle  to  be  in  waiting  their  arrival 
at  La  Cecchina. 

The  rly.  from  Rome  to  Albano  is 
t!ie  same  as  that  to  Frascati  as  far  as 
the  station  of  Ciampino,  9  m.  from  the 
city;  here  the  Albano  branch,  which 
continues  to  Naples,  diverges  to  the 
rt.,  encircling  the  base  of  the  Alban 
hills  as  far  as  Velletri,  passing  below 
Marino,  where  there  is  a  small  station 
about  4  m.  from  the  town,  and  soon 
after  crossing  the  post-road  and  tiie 
ancient  Via  Appia,atthe  1 1th  m.  below 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie  ;  beyond 
this  there  are  several  deep  cuttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  Tlie  stream 
which  empties  the  lake  is  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
(iandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this 
part  of  the  rly.,  which  runs  round  the 
base  of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches 
A'l  (Wc'iiii '  Stat,  situated  near  the  edge 
oftheVal  Ariccia.  From  La  Cecchina 
the  pedestriancantakethe  road  through 
.Vriccia  to  Albano,  about  4  m. ;  the 
carriage  ro;id,  .3  m.,  runs  more  to  the  I. 

As  «ome  travellers  may  wish  to 
visit  All)ar;o  from  Rome,  or  on  their 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  here  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the 
first  14  miles  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  road  immediately  crosses 
the    Mariana  stream,    and  soon    after 


separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
sepnlciires ;  two  of  which  in  brick, 
and  now  converted  into  temporary 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At  this 
point,  and  beyond  where  the  modern 
road  intersects  the  Via  Latina,  and  in 
tlie  space  between  them  and  the  Clau- 
dian  .Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  the 
Arco  Ti'ircrtiifi,  or ilel Circn, excavatioi;s 
were  made  during  18.58,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  most  interesting 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  age  of 
the  Anfonines,  and  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  founded  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  St.  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  centy.  Several  marble  columns, 
with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionic  caj)i- 
tals,  have  been  dug  out,  some  of  the  latter 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes, 
and  -2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  ch. 
by  Uemetria,  a  member  of  the  Anician 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  bj-  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  lith  cen- 
tury, .30  years  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  is 
now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
as  restored  l)y  St.  Leo  III.,  consisted 
of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  the 
front  turned  towards  the  E.,  opening 
into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were 
separated  by  a  range  of  marble  columns, 
most  of  which  are  unfortunately  now 
removed.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
is  a  semicircular  tribur.e,  with  remains 
of  the  altar :  and  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side 
of  the  latter  a  square  baptisteiy,  with  a 
sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  for 
baptism  by  immersion.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  basilica  is  the  cJinla 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front 
of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  over 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  and 
included  in  the  Leonine  edifice  :  it  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  entered  by  a  de- 
scending staircase;  over  it  may  have 
■  stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.  From 
the  mass  of  ruins  laid  open  during  the 
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&c.,  have  been  foand  in  the 
y.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
wiiich  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  mach  probability  be  assigned,  and 
ve  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanns  found  that  he  was  not 
*'  of  stronger  e<»rth  than  others;" — 

"  Ladies,  yon  deserre 
To  have  a  temple  baiU  joa :  all  the  swoida 
In  Italr.  end  b^  cmfederue  anus. 
Could  not  hare  made  tins  peace." 

From  this  point  and  for  the  next 
7  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
on  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Ciecilia  Metella,  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
great  highways  leading  out  of  Rome, 
'rhe  masnificeat  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
mark  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novns. 
.3  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the  1.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofiv  mediaeval  tower. 
Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
rt„  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
Homa  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  l»elong  to  a  villa 
of  the  Quintilii;  they   occupy  a  mile 
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water  to  which  i;  ....  _.-....>-  .^  .._  •  ^  .  .cj 
exclasively  destined,  A  plain  is  tra- 
versed by  the  post-road  for  the  next 
3  miles.  Beyond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
L,  and  soon  after  a  small  stream  called 
the  Foissa  del  Ponticello  is  crossed. 
Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills  at  the  llth  mile  where 
the  rly.  crosses,  some  emanations  o. 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen 
and  smelt  in  the  space  lyitg  between 
the  modem  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  /.i  &{fa/ ira .-  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the  1 1  th  milestone 
the  post-road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Usteria  delle  Frattocchie,  where  it 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line 
of  which  it  follows  to  Albano:  the 
villa  ou  the  1.  of  the  read  here,  belongs 
to  the  Coloaua  family:  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie the  high  road  to  Xettuno  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  st.nkes  off  to  the  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12j,  several  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  asceut  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt. 
are  the  ruins  of  7»vnV/-.r,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher 
up  is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bo- 
villa?,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanns, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated   oration    '  Pro    Miloue.'     The 
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ascent  from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano 
is  gradual,  although  considerable,  the 
difference  of  level  from  tlie  bottom  of 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  C>M  feet. 

A  little  beyond  the  12th  mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  Albau  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.  A  modern 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gau- 
dolfo :  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  -which  is  suppcised  to  have 
led  from  Laureutum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  an- 
cient Eome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  during  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
IJetween  the  l'2th  and  13th  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  mas- 
sive substructions  of  tuifa  blocks  for 
some  distance.  About  1  mile  before 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,  about  30  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  urns 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  Avas  burnt  in  the  ]{onian 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  "  spoliatum 
imtginihus,  exeqniis,  poinpii,  laud itione, 
infclicissitnis  liijni.f,  seini'tsfnlafiirn,  noc- 
tu:-)iis  coiib'is  dil'inijnd'du."  The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  M-hole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte  :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Home  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  deso'.ate  plain. 
IJeyoud,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  in  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
•1  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered.  It  contains  a  sepulchral 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 


admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum, 
corresponds  with  this  locality.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri,  and  on  the  1.  the  road  leading 
to  Castel  Gandolfo.  After  entering 
the  town,  we  pass  ou  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modern  city. 

Albano,  1-t  m.  from  Pome,  (rnns: 
the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  good  and  com- 
fortable; and  the  H.  de  Kussie,  by  Cal- 
pini,  fair;  both  with  fine  views  from 
their  back  and  upper  windows.)  Car- 
riages and  donkeys  can  be  procured 
at  both  these  inns,  but  tourists  will  do 
well  beforehand  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  charges  ;  if  not,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

[For  persons  wliose  time  is  limited 
the  following  itinerary,  which  will  in- 
clude most  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  be 
useful,  and  which  in  a  carriage  may  be 
gone  through  in  5  hours.  Leaving  Al- 
bano— Tonibof  Aruns,  N'iaduot  ofLaric- 
cia,  townof  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  there 
the  carriage,  examine  the  ancient  walls 
and  the  suhstructions  ou  the  line  of  the 
Via  Appia  l)elow  the  town  ;  a  drive  of 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Ce!;arini  at 
Genz:nio,  to  see  which  and.  the  gardens 
overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nenii  a  per- 
mission had  better  be  obtained  before 
leaving  IJome.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Monte 
Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view  ; 
drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
to  the  Capuchin  (,'onvtut  of  Albano, 
and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gallery 
to  Castt-1  Gandolfo,  returning  to  Albano 
by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  Barberini. 
The  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
the  \illa  Doria;  the  Cathedral;  the 
Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Pomau 
Ampliitheatre;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  ddla  Potonda.  An  excui-sion  to 
Palazzola,  Pocca  di  Papa,   and  Monte 
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Cavo  will  require  5  hours  ;  the  return 
jouriiey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
ilie  li:ie  of  the  Via  Ap;)ia,  3^  hours,  on 
fooi  5  or  6.] 

An  episcopal  town  of  6260  souls, 
1250  English  ft.  above  the  sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albano  and 
Lariccia  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and 
during  the  summer  months  they  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  Albano, 
particularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  during  the  r^Y- 
legijiaturt  season  from  June  to  October. 
Although  the  situation  is  generally 
healthy,  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Cam- 
pagna  below,  and  to  the  region  of 
malaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without 
suspicion;  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
summer  intermittent  fevers  sometimes 
shovy  themselves,  even  at  this  consider- 
able elevation.  The  present  town  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
of  Pompey  and  Domitian :  traces  of 
the  former  exist  in  the  masses  of 
reticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  tlie  precincts  of 
the  Villa  Barberini  on  the  roadtoCastel 
Gandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
dius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
structures.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  w'ith  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  woi'St  of  the 
12  Cajsars ;  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Praetorian 
camp  :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  aiul 
one  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  walls 
are  built  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
peperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 
Ill  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
della  llotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 


of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
leaves  in  marble,  portions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice,  probably 
from  the  villa  of  Domitian  :  the  build- 
ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gesii  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  batiis.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini,  between  the 
town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
lovely  position  and  its  magnificent 
views  fi"om  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, into  which  ladies  are  not  admitted, 
and  especially  from  the  raised  terrace, 
over  the  highest  station  of  the  Via 
Crucis,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.  The  principal  modern 
villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and  tlie 
Mediterranean ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Feoli,  and  Sacehetti  families. 
The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace  : — 

"  Ut  Attica  virgo 
Cum  facris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydasj)€s, 
CiPcuba  vina  fereus :  Alcon  Chium  maris  ex- 

jiers. 
Hie  lierus:  Albanum,  MsBcenas,  sive  Faler- 

iium 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat ;  liabemiis  ntnim- 

que."  Sv-l.  11.  viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.b.  4f;o.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontificate ;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
subuiliau  sees  alwaj's  filled  by  a  car- 
dinal bishop. 

The  Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 
straight  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the  gigantic  viaduct  that 
connecis  it  with  Ariccia  ;  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  monument  so 
often  described  as  tliat  of  the  Iloratii 
and  Curiatii    is   seen  on   the   rt.     The 
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older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  examiue  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borue  out  by  history  ;  but 
in  recent  years  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Etruscan 
remains,  has  not  only  entirely  dis- 
proved theassertiou,  but  has  established 
beyoud  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasion 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft.  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  iu  which  an  uru  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
Tlie  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compare  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
(^hiusi,  as  given  in  the  3tJth  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
iiardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D'llancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
tlie  tomb  of  .\runs,  the  sou  of  Porsenna, 
who  was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  i.ear  the  spot 
where  these  heroes  fell,  wliich  was 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Kome,  and 
on  the  Via  Appia  (  p.  .3.i9).  Until  18.53  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Lariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX., 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  one 
10  tlie  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Its  kind  in  modern  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Lariccia  :  it  was  commenced  in 
1S46,  and  completed  iu  1853,  the  archi- 
tect being  the  late  Cavaliere  Ber- 
tolini,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  public 
works.  This  magnificent  viaduct  con- 
sists of  3  superposed  ranges  of  arches, 
6  on  the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  Co,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of  the 
way   is    102ii  feet,   including   the  ap- 


proaches, and  of  the  upper  line  of  the 
arches  alone,  or  of  the  viaduct  properly 
speaking,  99n  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
192^  feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  of  peperino  quaiTied 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  8,(>(iii,()O0  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary- 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  140,000  scudi 
(30,00(1/.  sterling-.  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fiue. 


Ariccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albiu.o,  separated 
from  it  b)-  a  deep  hollow  :  there  is  u 
small  clean-looking  /nn  on  the  Piazza 
(the  Hotel  Martortlli).  Tlie  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  pictiuesque  asceut  to  Lariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modern  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  \\,i  Appia  atibrded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  in  beautiful  scenei-y. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  It) 75  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latinm,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolytus.  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  V^irbius, 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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towns  of  Latium  at  the  arrival  of 
^Eneas :  — 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  nympliaj  Egeiiae  uemorique  rele- 

Solus  ubi  in  sylvis  Italis  ignobilis  wvum 
Kxigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  csset." 
^n.  vii.  761. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium  :— 

"  Ejrressum  mainia  me  accepit  Aricla  Roma 
Hijspitio  modico."  1.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
armj'  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  CumoD :  the  Etruscan  prince  was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb 
above  described.  The  ancient  city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  ^'ia  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.  Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi  or  the  fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis- 
covered bj'  Nibby,  who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  previously  sought  for 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Nemi. 
There  are  several  circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow  I 
below  these  ruins  called  the  Valle- 1 
rkcii,  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference,  | 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water  I 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still  ' 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despuig,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  repre- 
senting   the  priest   of   the    temple    in 


the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Hippolytus ;  but  other  Avriters  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Ai'icia  with  Iphigenia. 

The  modern  town  of  Lariccia  has 
a  large  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  bv  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  same  architect.  Its 
imposing  cupola  is  decorated  with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Jiorgv- 
gnone ;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
by  Vanni:  and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony  by  the  brothers  Gimiffn-ini. 
About  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending  into  the  valley,  is 
the  magnificent  causeM'ay,  700  feet  in 
length,  and  about  40  in  width,  by 
which  the  Via  Appia  was  carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallericcia  :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  bv 
3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  openirig  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  tlie  Lake 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallericcia.  The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


MONTK  GlOVE  CCoRlOI.l),  AND  CiVITA 

Lavinia  CLanuvium). 

From  Lariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Genzano,  looking  o\'er  the  wide  crater 
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(»f   the    Vallericcia,    is   seen    the   hill  [ 
of  Monte    (liovc,   a   low   eminence  ofj 
the  range  which  descends  from  Monte  i 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.    It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left   of    the    road    leading    to    Porto 
d'Anzio.     Monte  Giove   is   interesting 
as  the  spot  where   many  antiquaries 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Corioli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus: — 

"  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.   15uy !  false  liound  I 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 
'J'hat,  like  an  ea^fe  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volsces  in  Corioli :  ■ 

Alone  I  did  it."  | 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  to  be  discovered;  indeed,  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day, 
and  that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of 
its  existence  ( jicricre  sine  vcstiijin).  On 
a  projecting  hill  to  the  E.  is  the  pic-  | 
turesque  town  of  ('Iritn  Lniinii,  or  La-  ' 
vv/na,  with  950  Inhab.,  occupying  the 
site  of  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cities  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worsliip  of 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lantiviana.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
and  of  Murffiua,  well  known  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Koscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  The  modern  town  is  built 
in  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  tlie  W.  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hill  are  the  remains  ' 
of  extensive  walls,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road. 
In  the  autumn  of  1805  a  good  imperial  j 
statue,  attributed  to  Claudius,  with  an  ' 
eagle  on  the  pedestal,  a  bronze  arm, 
several  mutilated  architectural  frag- 
ments, and  massive  blocks  of  a  wall, 
were  discovered  in  making  excava- 
tions. The  fine  statue  of  Zeno,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in 
tiie  ruins  of  a  li'oman  villa  here.  j 

Civita  Lavinia  is  reached  by  rly.,  a 
single  train  going  and  returning  daily; ! 
the    Stat,    is   also    that    for    Genzaiio, 
which  is  3  m.  off. 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  All)ano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  post-road  is  the  via- 
duct of  eight  arches  on  leaving  La- 
riccia,  foi'ming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  All)ano,  a  second  of 
8  arciies  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
zano, by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 

"  Dipius  Aririnos  qui  mendicaret  nd  axes, 
Ulandaque  dcvexa' jactaret  basia  rheda;." 
Sat.  iv. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Olmit',  planted  by  duke  Giuliano 
Cesarini  in  1H4.'!,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  jiinizn :  one  of  these  leads  to  the 
Cappuccini  and  to  Nemi,  the  central 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  and  the  third  to  the  town. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  well  to  quit  their  carriage  at 
this  piazz",  and  proceed  to  the  Cap- 
puccini, from  which  the  descent  to  its 
shores  will  occupy  half  an  hour,  and 
a  road  leads  direct  from  the  lake  to 
Genzano,  M-here  the  carriage  can  wait 
their  return. 

Genzuno,  a  picturesque  town  of  4850 
Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
tival on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  called  the  Injiwata  di  Genzano, 
from  the  custom  of  strewing  flowers 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  represent 
arabesques,  heraldic  devices,  figures, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flowers 
is  extremely  pretty  ;  during  the  festa 
the  tOM'u  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
Kome  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town 
is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  iu  a   beautiful  position,  on 
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tlie  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Neiiii.  Higher 
lip  is  the  couveut  of  the  Cappucciui, 
tiom  the  gardens  of  which — but  where 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter — the 
prospect  is  of  even  greater  beautj". 
I'he  palace  of  Duke  CL-sarini  offers  no 
other  iuten-^t  tlian  the  view  over  the 
lake  and  town  of  Nemi :  unlike  ninst  of 
the  KoQiun  nobility,  possessors  of  in- 
teresting sites,  the  owner  of  this  doi'S 
not  permit  strangers  to  visit  his  gardens 
without  a  special  permission.  This 
difficulty  is  particularly  annoying,  as 
ladies  are  preclud.-d  from  enjoying  the 
view  over  the  lake  from  tlie  ('apuchin 
Convent,  and  as  most  travellers  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessitj'  of  obtaining 
it  before  setting  out  from  liome. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
seeing. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily- 
situated  casino  Jacobiui,  on  the  Monte 
Tarco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Pi- 
a<.;a  of  the  Olmata),  from  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  over  the 
se.i-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embracing 
the  Pontine  JMarshes,  tiie  Volsciau 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Xemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  tlie  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  healtJiy,  comfort- 
able, and  prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the  ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occitpies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  ni.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
Wl  ft.  higher,   or  iOG(i  al-ove  the  sea. 


The  road  leads  to  Nemi  from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
brings  the  traveller  to  tiie  Fuxntain  of 
L'lji'ri  I,  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many- 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  iiymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain  : — 

"  Noil  tamen  Egeriae  luctus  aliemi  levare 

Damna   \alent;    moiitique   jaceiis   ratlicibus 

imis 
Ijiqui:ur  in  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  sorur  Phcebi  gelulum  de  covpore  fontem 
Fecit,  el  ;vternas  artus  leniavit  iu  undas." 
JHetam.  -w. 

"  Lo,  Xemi !  navell'd  in  tbe  woody  hills 
So  far,  tliat  tlie  uprooting  wind  wliich  tears 
The  oak  Irotn  his  Ibuiidation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  Us  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  form  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
I      The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
]      And  calm  as  clierish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as   sleeps   the 
snake. 

"  And  near,  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

Childe  Harold,  iv.  173,  li4. 

Like  the  .\lban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  l>y 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Einissarimti, 
wliich  opens  into  tlie  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  ^'ia  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  tiiis  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  lix 
its  date  ;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Alhano. 

The  village  of  A'emi,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  870  souls,  is  beautifully 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  (Thei-e  is  a  small  in- 
different inn.)  It  belongs,  together 
with  a  large  extent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  Prince  Rospig- 
liosi.  having  passed  to  that  family 
in  the  last  century,  after  having  be- 
longed successively  to  the  houses  of 
Colouna,  Porgia.  I'iccolomini,  Cenei, 
Fraiigipani,  and  Rraschi.  The  old 
feudal  castle  with  its  round  tower, 
still  belonging  to  the  latter,  was 
built    by    the    Colonnas.       From  the 
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bills  above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Campairna  from  the 
Circa-aii  promontory  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, comprehending  within  this  range 
the  scene  of  half  the^Eneid.  The  lake 
of  Neuiiac<iuired considerable  notoriety 
in  the  Kith  centniy  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  tlie  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  5()0  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
tiie  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained. The  pavement,  consisting  of  , 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Catsak.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  \'aticau  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Komano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  thatCitsar  began  a  villa 
at  a  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  tit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  Mhich  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Ariccia.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  rtticilitHm,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
grove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
;u  d  hills  for  many  miles. 

\  short  distance    beyond   Genzano 
we  leave  the  province  of  the  Comarca 


to  enter  into  that  of  Velletri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
'the  Roman  station  oi  S'hi-Lnwainm] 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  vhich 
it  has  followed  from  (jenzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  \'ia  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  l>y  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
partsoftheroadCivitaLavinia,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  tlie  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
oliject.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  tori  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Itily  (  Kte.  Uo;, 


Coi.ONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Pome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  15,  requiring 
4A  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursioi.s.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  CornnfelU',  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tiibes.  imder  the  Taiquins  and 
Mamilins  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  inimediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which, 
as  Livy  tells  ns,  was  in  the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topcgraphy  of 
the  environs  of  Rrme  more  difficult 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
Lago  delle  Cave,  near  the  Monte  di 
Fiore,  between   the  2Uth   and  21st  m. 
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on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano 
below  Colonna.  The  lake  of  Cornufelle 
was  drained  in  the  17tli  century  by 
the  Borghese  family,  before  which  it 
could  not  have  been  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin, 
and  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be 
seen.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the 
base  o{  JJoJite  Porzio,  a  village  of  1390 
Inhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
of  which  is  placed  between  Moute 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Lc 
Gappellette,  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modern  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings, 
the  Buoncompagni  dragons,  may  be 
seen  over  the  principal  gateway.  The 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  ch.,  con- 
secrated by  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 
Beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the 
base  of  3fonte  Comf-itri,  another  town 
perched  upon  a  height  belonging  to 
Prince  Borghese,  with  a  population  of 
2540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  risen  after  the  ruin  of 
Tusculum  in  the  12th  century  ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  any  interest.  Colonna 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of  j 
Labicum,  a  colony  of  Alba : — 

"  Iiisequitur  nimbus  ppdituni,  clipo.itaque  totis 
Agmina  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Aurunc«que  iiianus,  Eutuli,  veteresque  Sicani, 
Et  Sacranaj  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Ijabici." 

^n.  vii.  793. 

The  histoiy  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  facts  M'hich  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovillse,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Feria;  Latinte. 
The  modern  village  of  Colonna  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
derives  its  name,  if  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  married  a  baron  described 


as  de  Colamna.*  The  histoi-y  of  this 
place  during  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
contests  of  the  Colonuas  with  the  popes 
and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  bj'  Boniface  VIII., 
and  again  by  Cola  di  Kienzo  in  1354, 
on  his  expedition  against  Palestrina. 
In  the  17th  centy.,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
Gallicauo  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
h'ospigliosis.  their  present  possessors. 
The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  mmiber  of  Inhab.  amounting  only 
to  about  300.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone 
and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Kome,  and  about  1|  m.  below 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gabii, 
is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 
Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Regillus. 
An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
Rome  to  Colonna  will  be  described  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

Palestrina,  etc. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 
Palestrina :  the  best,  although  some 
miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina.  In 
making  this  excursion  the  tourist  can 
go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting localities  of  the  Campagna ; 
the  best  plan  will  be  for  a  party  to 
hire  a  carriage  for  the  Avhole  time  they 
may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and  the  places  to  be  visited  from 
it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there 
and  hack,  3  or  4  days.  We  shall  de- 
scribe here  the  route  by  the  Via  Labi- 
cana, reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabina, 
onlj'  a  part  of  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (from  Kome  to  the  Osteria  dell' 
Ossa,  and  from  Gallicano  to  Palestrina), 
until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 

•  For  a  differont  account  of  tlie  origin  of  this 
great  baronial  family,  see  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
No.  229,  p.  218. 
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Leaving  IJonie  bj'  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  we  enter  immediately  on  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  it.),  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  paiallel  to  the  Clau- 
«lian  AqueiUiet  and  the  railway  to 
Fiascati  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Tor  rijnnturrii,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  08} ; 
and  4  miles  farther,  Torre  Nnucit,  an 
extensive  farming  establishment  be- 
longing to  Prince  Horghese,  surrounded 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  K'onian  Cam- 
pagna,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
mulberry -trees,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Koman  Cam- 
pagiia,  and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  'I'orre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
O^teria  di  Finocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  the  Osteriu  dcW  Osn  and  Qisti- 
•ilione,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii. 
A  gradual  ascent  of  1  m.  brings  us  to 
a  high  ground,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  Gabii,  and  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with  its  ex- 
tensive farm-bniUlings ;  a  road  from 
the  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
acjueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
sources  of  the  Acjua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  1.,  marked  by  its  numerous  white 
pyramidal  sjunic'-hi.  From  here  to  the 
Ostcrii  ili  Colunna  the  ascent  is  long  and 
gi'adual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  Lmjlwtto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  antl  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Hegillus 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano on  our  1.,  is  situated  n[)on  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osteria  delhi  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  I  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  'I  he  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestrinais  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m.  beyond 
i'Ostcrici  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  the 


roaddfcscends  into  a  rich  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the 
1.;  the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by 
Valmontone  to  Anaj;ni,  Frosinone,  &c. 
2  m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley  ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  IJoman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  birimn  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
J'arco  dci  L'<irhcriui,  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.the  pavement 
of  the  Koman  road  which  count cted 
Tusculnm  with  Labicum  and  Pra?neste, 
with  its  kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modern 
highway.  1  ni.  from  the  Parco  dei  liar- 
berini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triiinijulo,  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  I'vrtd  del 
Sale.  (There  is  an  //(/;,  kept  l>y  Arena, 
in  the  Corso,  with  tolerable  beds,  but 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand. Atrociously  bad. — B.  JA., 
March,  ISOS.  Visitors  will  do  better 
to  bring  their  dinner  from  Rome,  and 
ask  permission  to  eat  it  in  the  Villa 
Parberini.— />".  M.,  May,  18G3.)  Pales- 
trina is  the  modern  representative  of 
the  celebrated  PraTieste.  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Home.  Few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome 
afford  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of  the  different  styles  of  building 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early 
])eriods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remarkable, 
present  us  with  four  distinct  epochs  : 
in  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  of 
the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  Pelasgic  architecture;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style 
was  generally  imitateti  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  (juadrilateral  massive 
substructions  we  see  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  times  of 
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the  republic;  aud  in  the  brickwork, 
known  as  the  "opera  laterizia,"  wu 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial times  when  Prscneste  became  a 
Roman  muuicipium.  The  contests  of 
Pra;neste  M'ith  Rome,  aud  its  conquest 
by  Cincinuatus  aud  Camillus,  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  history  ; 
Pyrrhns  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred 
Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  yotuig 
Cains  Marius,  after  his  defeat  by 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged  himself 
on  Prseneste  for  the  support  given  to 
his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  aud 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ;  J 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  tlie  walls,  | 
aud  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the 
magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher  Carueades  declare 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  Fortune 
so  fortunate  as  that  of  PriiTieste. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  and  Domitian  ;  Hadrian 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinity, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Piseneste  is  well  known  :  in  his  epistle 
to  LoUius  he  tells  him  that  he  read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 
city  ( Ep.  ii.  1 ) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with 
Tibur,  Baire,  and  his  Sabine  farm  :  — 

"  Vestev,  Caina'na?,  vester  in  anhins 
Tollor  Sabinos;  sen  niiUi  irigicium 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  suiiimim 
Seu  liquida;  placuere  Bai*." 

Od.  iii.  4. 

The  modern  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early 
as  A.D.  ST.'^.  Its  whole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna, 
who  obtained  it  in  1(»48  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culiim,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  wliom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  ancient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifications 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contriliute(l  to  render  it  celebrated 


as  the  mountain  fastness  of  tlie  Co- 
lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Rome  at  this  disturbed  period  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the  popes  ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefiy  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turbu- 
lent career  of  that  Pontiff.  The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
VIll.  Avas  opposed  by  the  two  cai- 
dinals  Giaconu>  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito.  ana 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  agair.st  their 
family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  agair.st 
them.  He  obtained  reinfoicements 
from  Florence.  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  liltS  sent  troops  against  all  the 
fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina*.  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar. 
His  perfidious  advice,  to  "  proTuise 
much  and  perform  little,"  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.  The  pope,  acting 
on  this  treacherons  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  h" 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Ranieri. 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, aud  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral.      So    rigorouslv    was    this 
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order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughsliure  over  the 
niins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  phiin  l>elow, 
tiie  site  of  the  Konian  munieipiuni  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phcBnix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  "  Wliat  for- 
tress have  you  now?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  witli 
a  smile,  "  JCcculi !"  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France ;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Kome  at  tlie  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Uante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
deatli  of  Boniface  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatmei;t  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  liis  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  Tliis  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  iu  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  ottered 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 


in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  13:Hi  this 
illustrious     captain     successfully    de- 

;  fended    Palestrina     against    Cola     di 

'  Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1.354.  The  fortress  reniaii.ed 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Foitebraccio  and  Picciuino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitellesclii, 
lejiate  of  Eugeuius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  143t;.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  liie 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churclies 
nor  the  convents.  In  1438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  iu  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and   towers  which  we  still 

;  see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  by 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  iu  10.30,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  tlie  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the   present   time  Palestrina    is 

I  an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls ;  it 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dern buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Birbcriiii  Pi'licc  of  the  1 7th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  S. 
li'jstli-i,  close  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pieta  attributed 
to  M.  Angeloi  ?  ,  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  'j"he 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied 
by  tlie  Barberini  palace,  w  hich  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
fliat  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
remains.      The  most  remarkable   oh- 
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jects  preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins ;  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  Zncchcris,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
ou  one  of  the  walls;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  knov/n 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammoa  ;  Ceccoui  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla  ; 
Montfau9on  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile ; 
Wiuckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Rome ;  the  Abbe  Barthe'lemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abbe'  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  fete  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  iiall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  pnblislied  by 
Don  Sante  Pieralisi,  Librarian  of  the 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  {Osser- 
vazioni  sal  Musaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Italy.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
interesting;  the  best  preserved  portion 


is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
nary; it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
the  floor  of  wliich  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated  mosaic  above  described. 
Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
the  second  terrace  leading  to  the 
Temple.  The  semicircular  portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Pra^nestine  Fortune,  can  be  easily 
traced  on  the  front  of  the  baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above  which 
rose  the  temple,  and  at  a  higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Prcc- 
nestiiue.  The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  "Sortes." 
CDe  Divin.  ii.)  A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  ruins.  A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  il  Schi- 
(tcclnto,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
they  will  come  upon  a  portion  which 
extends  without  interruption  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Capuccini,  the  two  enclosing  a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  tiie 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.  The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.  As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.  These  walls  afford  a  good 
example  of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire  course.  The  citadel  is  now 
called  the  Castel  di  San  Pietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
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residence  of  tlie  apostle:  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  tlie  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  siill 
presen'es  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Over  the  principal  i^ateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  col'ii  mt 
with  the  initials  (S.  C. )  of  Siefano, 
who  rehuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothiccharacters:  -  magmkicus  .  dns. 

STEFAN. —  DE  COI.LMNA  KK.UIFICAVIT — 
CIVITATEM     PKKNESTK     CU.     MONTE    KT 

ARCE  .  ANNO  13.'{2.  Tile  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
cue  of  the  time  of  Gregcy  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  tiie  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  I'ietro  dn  Corkmu  ; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini :  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  holy-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  yI'Mius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  tlie  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2.512  ft. 
above  the  sea )  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  aiid  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rimie. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  tlie  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  proniiiiently  above  all  the  other 
buildings  ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  CJabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  liirough  the  Campagua 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemna?.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
theoutercraterof  the  Alba n  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  IJocca  Priora, 
Monte  Conipatri,  and  Monte  Porzio :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  I.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valmontoiie, 
Anagiii,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  (he 
declivity  of  the  Volscian  Mountaius, 


Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortiiio,  Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni  ;  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poll,  Monte  AfBiano  ( the  site 
of  iEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Hocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby.  'I'hey  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoui  palace  at  Home. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  tlie  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Koiyan  municipium ;  about  a  mile 
farther  offare  the  ruins  of  the  exteusi^e 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius:  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  \'ill(',  and 
cover  the  surface  for  uearly  f  m.  The 
style  of  their  constiuction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  ihe  Braschi  Antii.ous,  i.ow  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  cictagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analog)'  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  oth  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas ;  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  ai.d  would  in- 
volve many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exanii' 
nation  of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
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Prcenestiiia  with  the  Via  Labicana : 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano  the  traveller 
has  before  him  the  choice  of  3 :  the 
first,  from  Genazzano  to  Subiaco,  by 
S.  Vito  and  Civitella,  through  a  very 
picturesque  country  ;  the  second,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  which  there 
is  now  a  good  carriage-road,  he  may 
proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by 
Affile,  and,  from  Subiaco,  return  to 
Eome  by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way 
the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  and 
ascending  Monte  Genaro ;  and  in  the 
third,  from  Paliano  he  may  visit 
Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  in  the  i 
IlimViooh  for  Southern  Itahj,  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  fort- 
ress of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  the  Grotto  of  CoUe- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Castelluccio  to  Isola  and  ; 
Sora,  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Italian  i 
frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by  Cori, 
Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano.  j 

A  new  and  excellent  road,  the    Via  - 
Pedimontana,  of  about  15  m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina   to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Passerano.  I 

I 
Cave,  I 

:^  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
l)eautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni:  in  many 
j)arts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  tiiis  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  K.c.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte 
<lello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modern 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cri(>tina, 
one  of  the    tributaries  of  the  Sacco. 


[  The  town  was  built  by  the  Colon- 
I  nas,  who  held  it  as  early  as  the 
11  til  century :  it  was  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  theduke  of  Alba 
and  the  Carafieschi.  Above  the  town 
is  liocca  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
distant,  upon  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  us 
into  the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
yond it  a  road  on  the  1.  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
zano. 

Genazzano, 
a  highly  picturesque  town  of  31U0 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Capranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  oft'  from  the  rest  of  the 
liill,  and  pi'otected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genucia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  14G1 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  ])osition,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  diBuou 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the   artist  will  find  so  many  subjects 
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for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge-  ] 
uazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street: 
'  the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  very  in- 
different. There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Empolitnna,  very 
picturesque  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arpi- 
lone,  the  ancient  P',mpulum,  to  debouch 
into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli, 
a  very  interesting  excursion  for  the 
pedestrian  tourist.  I 

0  LEVA  NO,  ' 

6  m.  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
Subiaco,  another  picturesque  town  of 
3070  souls,  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  tlie 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to  it  in  summer  for  weeks  together. 
The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  the 
"perfection  of  rustic  comfort."  It  is  en- 
tirely a  town  of  the  middle  ages;  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territory 
with  the  incense  called  Olibanum.  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
old  castle  of  the  1 3th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage ;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  his  country ;"  an  example 
of    local     patriotism   which  might  be 


advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  Tiie  ch.,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  E. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.  A  rough  but  interesting 
and  very  beautiful  path  as  far  as  Kojate 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  through 
that  village  and  Affile,  liojute,  a  moun- 
tain-village of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.  Ajjile  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  we  see  in  the  walls  of 
the  churches  and  other  buildings. 
The  distance  from  Olevano  to  liojate 
is  4  m.,  from  Rojate  to  AflBle  5  m.,  from 
Affile  to  Subiaco  63  m. :  the  road  be- 
tween Rojate  and  Affile  is  very  rough, 
and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse- 
back. There  is  a  carriage-road  from 
Subiaco  to  Olevano  in  progress,  already 
open  from  the  latter  as  far  asCivitella. 

Paliano, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  a  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ilernici,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  the  16th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4500.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  W.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  Co- 
lonna against  Sixtus  IV.^  when  Pros- 
T  2 
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pero,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.     It  remained 
in    the    Colonna    family    until     155G, 
when  Paul   I\'.,    in  his  quarrel  with 
jNIai'c  Antonio,   deprived    him    of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano  on   his   own   nephew   Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.     With  this  donation  Paul 
IV'.  raised  Paliauo  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.     The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the   town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraffas,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare  of  that   time,   that    Paliano   he- 
came  a  position  of  some  cor.sequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples  : 
of  late   yeai's  it  has   been   converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment.    After  the  victory  of  I\Iarc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.    over  the  Turks  at  j 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  iu  ! 
their  baronial  possessions,   and   have 
ever  since   held   Paliano:  it  gives   a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the  I 
Colonna    family.     A    tolerable    road 
leads  from    Paliano  to  An  u/ni,  below  i 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  and  rail- 1 
way  to  Naples,  by  Ferentino,  Frosin- ! 
one,  and  Ceprano.  j 

Zagarolo. 

I 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna  [ 

ou  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well  , 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii.  i 
Z-ii/arolo,  the  ancient  ^■captia,  is   6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  21  m.  from  Pome 
l)y  the  Via  Prfeuestina,  and  about  o  m.  i 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San   Cesareo,    which  follows  the  ^'ia  1 
Labicana.    It  is  a  town  of  45';0  Inhab.,  | 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge  [ 
of    land,     almost     insulated    by    two  j 
streams    that    join    below   the    town, 
which  consists   of  one  narrow    street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 
niMD.erous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.    One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter   with   tlie   e;igle    and 
tluinderbolts,   is   placed   over  the   gate 
towards  Rome.    Many  of  the  houses  are  j 


as  old  as  the  13th  century  :  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  iu  the  history  of  the  middle" 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas:  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  papal  party,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieged  and 
captui'ed  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Engenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  under 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  Ity 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  1 7th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Kospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagua. 

Gallicaxo, 

3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration; it  has  a  Pop.  of  102.5  Inhab., 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  iu  several  ancient  towns, 
Veii,  Cervetri,  &c.  Altiiough  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  Romans,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  a  saint  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallavi- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince. 
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Pou.  , 

About  Ij  m.  from  Gallicano,  towards 
Poll,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
I'onte  deir  Acrjua  Eoix",  the  point  of 
junctionof  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Kome,  which  derived  their  waters  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anio  Vitus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farther  on  a  ride 
(if  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Poli, 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestriua, 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near 
the  openiug  of  a  valley  from  the 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
11 20  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Cataua,  once  the  property  of  the  Coiiti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII., 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
coes by  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
hniia.  Roads  lead  fiom  Poli  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  through  Calape  and  San  Gre- 
goiio,  across  the  mountains;  to  Pales- 
trina,  also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San 
Pietro;  across  the  Monte  Scalaudroua 
to  Capranica  and  Geuazzano;  and  a 
fourth  by  S.  Vittorino,  the  Osteria  di 
CorcoUe,  passing  1  m.  N.  of  Gabii. 

Gabii. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 
the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  will 
be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 
object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  5  h.  only 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — the  one 
by  the  Via  Labicana,  as  far  as  the  Osteria 
di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 
excursion  to  Palestrina  (p.  40.')),  and 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina  or 
Prjcnestina,  which,  although  the  most 
hilly,  is  shorter, and  passes  over  a  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Campagna. 
1-merging  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  following  the  road  (Via  Prtcnestina  •■, 
at  the  distance  of  f  m.  we  pass  on  the 
1.,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  and 
close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepul- 


chre 50  j'ds.  in  diameter,  having  a  vine- 
yard on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintus  Atta, 
oftheClaudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  a.u.c.  GTS. 
The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone,  has 
been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  i:^m.  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  farm  of  I'Aaj'oi 
BoUic'nitc,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
Arvales  sang  their  well-known  hymn  ; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 
masses  of  ruins,  on  the  Tenuta,  or 
Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on 
the  1.  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  theGordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus  :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir ;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  therma;;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
'lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwoik,  is  circular  both  without 
and  within,  and  4.3  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  stood 
an  hexastyle  portico,  approached  b)- 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
\  niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  crypt,  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances, 
ou  the  N.  and  S.  si<les,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  This  very 
I  curious  crypt  was  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Jfulius  Capitolinus  the 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  the  entrance  facing  the 
road.  The  ruins  of  arches  close  to  it 
Oil  the  E.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Ti'tr.iMi/lon  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordians.  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
in  Canina's  work  on  the  Environs 
of  Rome.  Excavations  are  in  pro- 
gress (May  IStJl)  around  these  mine., 
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the  Bost  napotlaBt   dkeoverf  being!! 
3  rooms,  at  tiue  base  of  a  amlar  edi-  : 
fice.  betveen  tbe  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  ScUavi,  vith  good  toon  in  Mack  ;| 
and    white   arabesque  mosaic.      The] 
imas  on  the  of^Msrte  side  at  the  road  \ 
htiamg  to  some  Boman  -nDas,  and  to  |; 
tombs    whii^    lined    the  road.     The 
▼ia  Coilatina,  vhieh  leads  to  Lmag- 
hezza,  a  short  waj  beyond  this  strihes 
off  OB    tihe  L,  auDd  2  m.  fiirther  vet 
pam  Ibr  Tre  TesU.  a  raed»val  tover  I 
so  called  from  S^ntilated  basts  in  relief  |l 
badlt  into  its  «al]&     Beymd  this  the  \ 
raad,  vhich    crosses    several  stieams 
deseeading  from  the  Tnscnlan  Inlis,!' 
fiXka  little  interest  until  the  9di  m.  \ 
from  Bome,  when  it  passes  orer  a  deep 
larine  by  the  fine  riadnct  called  die 
PamSe  di  Soma,  a  temaihabie  Boman 
work,    erected    for    the    porpaee     of 
svppoctii^  the  Yia   Praauestina  in  a 
stna^tGne^andooalerel.  The  period 
of  its  oonstraetioa  is  not  known,  bat 
from  its  massve  natrare,  consisting  of  | 
faoge  reetangnlar  blocks  of  la^s  g»-j{ 
Innas,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of,, 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabalariom  of; 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7th  cent,  of 
Bome>.     It  is  certainly  the  finest  ctm- 
stroetioo  of  the  kind  in  the  ricinity  of 
the  capitaL    By  descending  into  the  ra- 
Tine.  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofiy  , 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses,  \ 
almost  Efrnscan   in  their  style.     The ! 
ancient  parement  is  also  still  preserv^ed. 
i  m.  beyond  this  we  arriTC   at   the 
Osteria  dell'  Oa.  <m  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.    The   carriage  : 
most  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  exeoTsioa  perfiitmed  on  luHse- 
back ;  or   the  carriage  can    be    sent 
roond  to  o|^oate  Gastiglioae,  aboat 
i  m.  £uther  on  the  Via  Pnenestina  l! 
Scrada    di     Poli>      F«^owing     the. 
road    to    Gallicano    foe  leas  than  a 
mile,    bat  searedy  practicable  fiir  a 
carriage,   we  urire  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in ' 
a  N.  direction  to  die  tower  of  Castig- 
Ikme :  we  soon  reach  the  rains  of  the 
Teaqile  of  Jnno  and  of  the  Boman  I 
mnnia]nam.      Prom    here    f(dIowiiig|i 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain  I 
of  Futtno  on  die  &  from   that  of! 


Galni  on  die  W„  a  walk  of  less  dian 
1  in.  will  bringns  to  the  frrm-bcildings 
of  Cieti^tme.  the  sapposed  site  of  the 
most  anaent  GabiL  In  proceeding 
from  die  osteria  to  the  rains  we  txaTerse 
the  spot  where  the  sabtenanean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low groond^are  sdll  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny:  **  qmadam  vero  ttrrat 
ad  gnemm  trtmumt,  siest  in  Gabi»emH 
agro  mum  pntad  vhe  Btmut  j*gera  ftrme 
dmeada  eqwSaiimm  CHrsu."  The  site 
of  dns  anciort  city  was  inlly  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  Borgfaese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  Taloable 
scolptares  now  in  the  Loarre  were  dis- 
corned.  It  is  snpposed  that  Castiglione 
oocnpes  the  ate  of  die  andent  citadel, 
and  that  the  dty  extoided  from  Pan- 
tano  akmg  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  o(  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
die  lip  of  the  crato-.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  rtqoire  onr 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  baring  been  fimnded  by  Latinos 
Sylrins ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Boman  historians  as  die  place  to  vhich 
Bomalos  and  Bemos  were  sent  by  Na- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Taaquinius  Sa- 
perbos,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Bome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequeody  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 
"Sds  LdKdos  quid  at?    Gains  descrtior 


Ep^  L  11. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recorered  in  son*  d^ree  during  the 
imperial  period:  it  acquired  a  certain 
cdebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  prored 
benefidial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  tlus  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  muuidpium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  £allai  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
eedesiastieal  documents  as  a  £irm  grvt-n 
to  the  LAteran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  ruin,  the  Temple 
of  JonoGabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil: 
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'"  quique  an'a  Gal)iti(e 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Auienera,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saxa  coliint."  ^'neid  vii. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  without  cement,  in  the  early  Ro- 
man style :  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  ceila,  nearly  50  feet  in  length, 
still  retainsitsancientpavenientof  white 
mosaic,  with  the  sacrarinni  (i  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Rome 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  lapis  g  ibiwis,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  mediajval  M'alls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  tiie 
walls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which,  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  G  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  La/:c  of  Gabii. — It  may  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  lake, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it 
was  drained ;  the  latter  being  choked 
up  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 
Burrano;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  who 
sold  it  in  Uil4  to  Carduial  Scipio  Itor- 
ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Korghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Cauina,  w  ho  constructed 
a  new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 


it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
!.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
C'lstel/o  deW  Osa,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  Coilatia,  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  Tlie  walk  through  this  pretty 
valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  tra- 
veller should  extend  it  to  LuiKjhezzfi, 
3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
visit  its  large  farm-buildings  belong- 
ing to  Duke  Strozzi. 

The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  A'ia  Pra;nestiua  ; 
the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
through  a  cousideiable  portion  of  its 
extent ;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
carriages  aficr  quitting  the  ruins  of 
Gabii,  and  is  carried  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  ridges  of  liill  and  valley 
by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagna  is 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  About  7 
m.  beyond  the  Osteria  dell'  Osa  the  road 
crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagarolo, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
ried through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidently  a 
Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 
throughout  its  ancient  pavement.  A 
little  chapel  at  tlie  entrance  of  this 
cutting  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Cava- 
monte ;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  rt.  Remains  of  the  Claudian, 
Marcian,  and  Anio  Novus  aqueducts 
are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
by  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 
ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numerous 
remains  of  a  Roman  town,  probably 
Pedum,  one  of  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion ;  amongst  others,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  145  ft.  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter. About  f  m.  after  passing 
through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pales- 
trina turns  abruptly  to  the  rt.,  leaving 
that  to  GallicaiiO  on  the  1.,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  large  convent 
of  San  Pastore,  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous   object     from    all     this    neigh- 
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bourhood.  The  Koman  pavement 
has  here  disappeared,  but  the  line 
is  still  retained.  Sliortly  beyond  the 
convent  remains  of  tombs  show  that  we 
are  still  ou  the  line  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina.  From  San  Pastore  to  Pak-striua 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car- 
riages ;  it  follows  the  line  of  a  narrow 
ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the 
Molella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaving 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
carriage-road  from  Home  to  Palestrina, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  just  before  entering  the  town. 

LUNGHEZZA,  COLLATIA,  &C. 

Amongst  the  many  agreeable  excur- 
sions over  the  Campagna,  there  is 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more 
beautiful  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun- 
ghezza  and  a  roam  tlirongh  tlie  woods 
in  its  vicinity  :  it  may  be  easily  made 
in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Rome  being 
about  10  ni.  The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  .same  as  that  to  Gahii  (p.  413)  as 
far  as  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  and  in  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages : 
beyond  Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- 
cured there.  After  branching  off  from 
the  Via  Prrenestina,  the  Via  Collatina 
soon  gains  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the 
next  3  m.,  leavingon  the  1.  the  farms  of  S. 
Anastasia,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
varetto,  and  on  the  rt.  'I'or  di  Sapienza, 
a  mediaeval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- 
niented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbara, 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass- 
ing near  Cervaretto  ;  farther  on,  to  the 
1.  is  the  C'tsalc  di  Rustic  i,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lucullus  and  of  Elius  the 
father  of  Lucius  Verus.  8  m.  from 
Rome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Sa/one,  in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua  i 
Vergine.  2J  m.  beyond  Salone  we 
arrive  at  Lnnfjhezz ',  a  collection  of  | 
farm-buildings,  on  the  site  of  a  baronial 
castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  i 
Medicis,  from  M'hom  it  has  descended  ' 


I  by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Duke 
j  Strozzi :  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pro- 
nioutory,  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone.  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Casa 
liussa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  t)eyoi'd,  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Os-a,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
leads  to  Castiglione  ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  of 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains  ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  Ij 
m.  he  will  reach  CasteUo  d'  Os'»,  better 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castel- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  Collatia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  correspondinu 
with  the  description  in  the  '  iEneid  ' — 
"  Ne CoUatinas  imponent  montibus  Arces." 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castellaccio  and  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Collatina  with  th.it  to  Pra^neste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  Collatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  successively 
by  the  Sabines  and  Romans ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquiuius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  Brutus  was 
proliably  brought  up  here — 

"  Altri.x  Casti  Collatia  Bruti." 

The  tourist  if  a  good  walker  will 
be  able  to  visit  Collatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback  ;  leaving  Rome 
by  the  ^'ia  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cervaro. — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  from  ]\ome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  Collatina. 
By  taking  a  field-gate  on  1.  after 
passing    the   aqueduct   of    the    Acqua 
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Vergine,  descending  beyond  the  farm 
of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaio,  a 
farm-house  on  a  table-laud  which 
forms  very  picturesque  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  calK-d 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  during 
their  festival  (see  p.  xxx).  The  envi- 
rons of  Cervaro  are  often  made  during 
the  fine  days  of  April  and  iMay  the 
rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.  This  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Cervaletto,  upon 
an  eminence  of  tufa,  belong  to  Prince 
Uorghese. 


The  Via  Nomentana,  Monte  Sacro. 
Catacombs  of  S.  Alessandro,  Mes- 
TANA,  Monte  Kotonpo,  &c. 

This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  day,  embracing  the  several 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Salara.  Mentana 
is  14  ni.  from  Rome,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  tlie  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  series  of  villas  on  the  rt.  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility  :  that  near 
the  gate,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patrizzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  1.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  fornis  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  moiiern  neighbour, 
the  V,  Patrizzi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  latter  containing  some 
pigmy  copies  of  ai.cient  edifices,  alto- 
gether a  very  gingerbread  kind  of  affair. 
Beyond  this  a  slight  ascent  brings  us  to 
the  ch.  of  Saiit'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(see  p.  1.37),  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent, during  which  the  line  of  rh'.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  fiom 
the  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which,  > 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sediaccia,  or  La 


Scdia  del  Dinro/o,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that   side   being   broken    down.      Tiie 
Ponte  L.  (Pons  Nomentauus)  was  bnilt 
by  iSarses    after  the  destruction  of  a 
more  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cent., 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in    the    15;h    by   Nicholas    V.      Soon 
after   crossing   the   river   we  pass   on 
each  sid^^  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the   road   over  a   low   hill,    the   cele- 
brated J/ons  Sticer,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians     retired,     b.c.    494,    under 
Meuennius   Agrippa,    to    assert    their 
liberties.      It    is    supposed    that    this 
gathering  took  place  upon   the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  rt., 
:  where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
to    commemorate    it.     The    name    ot 
'  Siicred,  given  to  the  locality,  was  from 
the     Lex    Sacrata    decreed     on     that 
memorable  occasion.     1  m.  farther  are 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa 
of  Casal   dei    Pazzi,   before   reaching 
which  a  road    branches  off  to   the  1, 
leading  to  the  farms  of  le  Vi<ine  JN'worc 
(1  m.),  of  the  Casale  delle  Belle  Dunne 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Cam- 
pagiia.  Keyoiid  Casal  de'  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts    the    valley    of    the    Cecchins, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes   a  ruined  brick   tomb  called   la 
.Sfjuitta  Pietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 
culus  (p.  34),  consisting  of  an  upper 
and    lower    chamber,    with    traces    of 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former. 
Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of 
the  modern  road.    Near  the  fith  m.,  and 
on   our   I.,  are   the   farm-buildings   of 
Coazio  and  Pietra  Ain-cn,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 
the  Oratory  and  Catacombs  of  St. 
Alexander.     In  speaking  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  earlv 
Ciiristian  ch. :  it  was  well  known  from 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  the  reif:n 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  buried 
in  this  catacomb,  with  the  Presbyter 
T  3 
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Eveiitinsand  the  Deacon  Theodulus,  in  < 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Ifoman 
la  iy  named  Severina,  recently  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  site, 
indeed  in  the  Catacomb  itself,  was 
erected  in  the  2nd  cent,  an  Oratory  to 
St.  Alexander,  but  after  tlie  Peace  ot 
the  Church,  when  larger  space  was 
required,  the  oratory,  originally  under- 
ground, was  laid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  removed.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  general  level  of 
the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
paved  with  (ragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sepulchral  inscriptions  ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar,the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillars ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which   are  engraved   the   words  "  et 

ALEXANDRO     DELICATVS    VOT     POSVIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  Avord 
was  probably  that  of  Eventius.  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  ch.  was  served  by  an  Episcopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
mund  the  altar,  dedicantf  aepis. 
VRS.  (Ursino),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episcopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
autliority,  the  Orator;/  of  S.  Theuduhis, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
comVis  or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
about  Rome:  the  graves,  however,  have 
been  less  disturbed,  some  with  their 
inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
grating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it ;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  tliose  glass 
cups  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.     The 


most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia  ;  another  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 
letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  paved 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions :  this  Ijuild- 
ing  is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
catachumens  or  females.  The  founda- 
tions of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
progress  in  its  erection  has  been  already 
made.  It  will  enclose  as  a  crypt  the 
whole  of  the  subterranean  churches, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  it  a 
confraternity  of  Trappists,  with  an 
Agricultural  establishment  under  their 
guidance.  [To  visit  the  catacombs  of 
S.  Alessandro  a  permission  is  necessiiry, 
which  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
at  the  ofiice  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see 
p.  340),  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  which  the  surrounding 
estate  belongs.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessandro  we  follow  the 

line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 

the   ancient   pavement  of   which   are 

here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 

until    we    reach   the    Gisale    di    Capo 

Bianco.     Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 

branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 

the  other  to  Mentana.     Following  the 

latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  J  m. 

an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 

preserved  specimen  of  a  Roman  road 

near  the   capital,  before  reaching  the 

farm-buildings  of  le  Case  JVuovc.    From 

here   commence    a   series    of   ascents 

;  and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 

I  ridge  that   separates  the  waters  flow- 

I  ing  into  the  Allia  on  the  1.,   and  to 

l  the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 

\  road  being  generally  bad.    About  1 1  m. 

I  from   Rome   we   leave   on    the   1.    the 

Torre  Lupara,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 

mediaeval  defences  of  this  description, 

consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 

centre  of  red   and  yellow  brick,  and 
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the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  ruins  of 
the  C-isnle  di  Monte  GentHc,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficulc'i.  Beyond  this  2 
ruiued  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  around  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (p!iocene\ 
abounding  in  fossil  shells  ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Allia  and  the  Fosso  di  Quarto,  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautiful,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Genaro  and 
the  Corniculau  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft. )  is  attaiued  about 
J  m.  before  reaching  Mentana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 

Mentana, 

the  ancient  Nomentum,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylviusj  contemporaneosly  with  Fidense, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Koman  Empire:  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines: 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood  :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415:  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  meet-  . 
iug  between  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  tlie  latter  came  to  Rome 
in  A.T).  800  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  ;  and  in  the  following  cent,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Ciescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  who 
was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  99G  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  various  vicissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 


Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
2.")0,000  scudi  by  the  Perettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghesc 
family.  The  modern  town  is  a  miserable 
place  with  .540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  C'lsflc,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  massive  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
1 3th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  good  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch. 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  families  of  Ilerennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  h  Pieta  to  Grotta 
Marozzn,  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Eretnin :  from  where  it  con- 
tinued until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Xerola. 
A  bridle-road  leads  from  Mentana  to 
near  the  Oittria  Nnova,  4  m.,  from  which 
excursions  can  be  most  easily  made  to 
Santangelo  in  Capoccia  and  Monticelli, 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Medullia  and  Corniculum.  A  fair  road 
of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  weather  (the  soil 
being  a  stiff  clayey  marl  covered  with 
volcanic  tufa)  connects  Mentana  with 

Monte  Eotondo, 

a  town  of  modem  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  22-35  Inhab. 
The  territoiy  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chietiy  in  vines,  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Home.  From  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  than 
the  subjacent  district  along  the  Tiber 
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The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is 
its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  mediseval  strongholds 
of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Harberinis:  it  now  belongs,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis  ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises  i 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagna, 
embracing  IJome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  region  occupied  by  that  people,  i!> 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  he 
better  surveyed.  In  the  principal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C.  Maratta. 

From  Monte  Potondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
la  Cavanelle  Stat.,  1§  m.  beyond  which 
is  Fonte  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and  1 
m.  farther  theOsteria  di  Forno  Nnovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Casale 
of  Sta.  Colomba;  3  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  thel. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  ^Jalpasso  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  Avhere  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;*  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  Lc  Sette  Daijni ;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
■which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  FidenjE,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro : 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  427  in  this  vol.  The  traveller 
arriving  at  Rome  by  this  route  from 
Ancona  and  Foligno,  will  have  tlie 
first  view  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  W. 

•  Sig.  P.  Rosa,  the  best  authority  on  the 
cla&sical  topograpliy  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 
supposes  that  the  AUia  is  represented  by  the 
slrcara  called  la  Scaiinabecchi,  11  ni.  from  the 
city,  an!  that  the  site  of  the  victory  oT  thefiauls 
was  in  the  plain  that  extends  from  below  Santa 
Colomba  to  La  Marcigliana. 


part  of  the  capital.  (See  also  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy,  Rte.  98.)  The 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Rome  runs 
parallel  to  the  Via  Salara,  until  about 
\  m.  before  reaching  the  bridge,  where 
it  deviates  to  the  1.  to  cross  the  Anio 
by  an  iron  bridge,  and  to  follow  after- 
wards the  1.  bank  of  that  river,  to  near 
the  Ponte  Lomentano. 


Veii, 

about  12  m.  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the 
post-stations  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano. 
A  carriage  for  4  persons,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  4  scudi.  No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La 
Storta,  so  that  the  traveller  who  desires 
to  e.xplore  them  in  detail  must  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  At  Isola  a  cicerone 
called  Filippo  Domesi  may  be  found, 
lie  is  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.  To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, and  the  Painted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.  The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veii  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  short  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modern 
milestone  from  Rome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Farnese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  oft  from  the  high 
road  at  tlie  5tli  m.  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Mariamis,  where  an  ancient  road 
blanches  off  on  the  rt.  hand,  which 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the  Via  Vcicntina.  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings  called 
Ospedaletto.  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Turia,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  1. 
or  N.W.,  and  from  this  point  along 
the  table-land  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Turia  and  of  the  Valca  or  Cre- 
mera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
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Fossode'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii),  we  see  on 
the  height  on  the  1.  the  Aroo  di  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which  the  road 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  river.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  cauipduring  tlie 
siege. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isola, 
descend  to  tlie  J/o/i'/jo,  follow  the  1.  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  /  oide  dell'  Inula, 
crossing  which,  continue  along  the 
bank  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponte 
Svdi),  and  the  Porta  Spczzeria  ;  from  the 
latter  Campnwt's  painted  tomb  is  al)ont 
\  m.  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
iu  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it  may  be  better,  after  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Columbariuin,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Jioiwinpcvcment, 
to  strike  across  the  table-laud  to  the 
Piazza  d'Armi,  about  Ij  m.  otV:  from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
From  the  Piazza  d'Armi  a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Arco  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola:  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  usults  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  the  Italian 


antiquaries  began  to  discu>s  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city  :  and  from  that 
period  to  the  begitming  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.    Recent 
discoveries    have    added    Veii    to    the 
number  of  those   ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Farnese.     Independently  of  the 
evidence  afibrded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
P^truscan  families  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii    celebrated    by    Virgil,    and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced    the   cause    of  Rome 
during  the  siege  :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  an- 
ruspices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.     Before 
I  we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
!  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription  of  Dionysius,   who  says,   in 
speaking   of  the    third   war    in    which 
I  Romulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
I  it    was   the   most  powerful   of  the    12 
!  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
'  from  Rome  lUU   stadia,  situated  on   a 
',  lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.     The  distance  of  100  stadia 
j  is  exactly  12^  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
j  culatiiig  8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile 
j  the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
j  be  adverted  to  hereafter.    We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veii :  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
'  sumed  to  be  acquainted  w^iih  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  cajtture  by  Ca- 
I  millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine.  B.C.  .'^O.!,  after  a  10  years'siege. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
,  was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  .Julius  Cffisar,  when 
an    Imperial   municipium   arose  in    the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.    Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted  into 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

"  Nunc  intra  niiiros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 

Cantat,  et  in  vesiris  ossibus  arva  metunt." 
I  £leg.4,n. 
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In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
'•  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii  ? 
What  ruins,  wliat  vestiges  of  it  are 
■visible  ?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ^"eii  ;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
centurj'  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Farnese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  bj'  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  148."J  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  YI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Coe-ar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Konciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessorsthe  name  of 
Farnese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed  to 
the  Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820 
to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  her  to  the  late  empress  of  Brazil. 

Although  Xardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Yeii  at  Isola 
Farnese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of   quadrilateral    blocks    of 


tufa,  some  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 
9  to  1 1  feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d'  Armi, 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr.  Dennis 
considers,  from  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  "most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  warlike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillus  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modern  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact.  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillus  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Yeii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii  :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Tc>rretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome: 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  tlie  rest  of  Veii : 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d'  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etruscan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still 
be  recognised.      It  is  necessary,  how- 
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ever,  to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins  are  undergoing  such  constant 
changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good  even  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Dennis  says,  "  Every  time  I  visit  Veii 
1  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.  Nibhy  and  Gell  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.  Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  '  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.'  "  Begin- 
ning with  the  road  from  Isola  to 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa  ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  tlie  Poute  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in 
span  :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is 
supposed  to  have  heen  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  Port'i  dc'  Setie  Pani,  through  wiiich 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Ke- 
turning,  and  following  the  stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gate 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  called  the  PorUt  dell' 
Arce.  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Camp  am.  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  in  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Arx 
or  Piazza  d'.\rmi,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gate  in  the  direction  of  Fidena;, 
called  the  Porta  Fidcnate.  Near  this  a 
curious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
uncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
"  La  Scaletta."  were  discovered  in 
1640,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.   Descending  along 


the  hase  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  gates  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  circuit  of  the 
city  :  the  first  is  the  Purin  di  Pictm 
Pert  us  I,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  by  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.  It  was  excavated  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia  ;  but  nothing  was 
discovered  to  confirm  Cell's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Moitius,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Saltan  rites. 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Portal  Sjiczierui  by  Canina:  some  of 
the  internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of 
quadrangular  hlocks  of  tufa ;  two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertusa.  the  other  to  Monte  Musino. 
a  remarkable  conical  volcanic  hill 
eastward  of  Baccano.  surrounded  hy 
broad  artificial  terraces,  whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutiae, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  tufa 
rock;  and  higher  up  a  well-preserved 
fragmentof  a  Roman  road.  Between  this 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  \V.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufa, 
many  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist ;  the 
walls  rested  on  a  trij)Ie  course  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in-  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city.  The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
C'lpenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
iu  the  tufa.  240  ft.  long,  I.t  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  high,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
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the  river :  it  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  bi-ushwood  that  it  may  easily  be 
passed  without  notice,  although  itfoims 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  otijects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  eutrance  to  Veii 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.  The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colomhario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  ruts  worn  by  ancient 
chariot-wlieels  ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
scribed. The  last  gate  is  the  rort't 
Sntrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  by  the 
gate  of  Fidenffi  passed  out  of  it  here^ 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modern 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Isola,  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumfei'ence.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
ings, but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 


ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Germanicus,  and  some  other  interesting 
fragments  of  the  imperial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Fainted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  tomb  which 
is  now  open  at  Veii,  and,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  leading 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  crouch- 
ing lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guarded.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomj'  chambei's  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earliest 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boj's,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes, and  dogs, remark- 
able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 

!  colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 

i  These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  Kgyptian  in  their 

\  character  than  those  discovered  in  the 

i  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  beueh  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  ojiened,  lay  a  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 

j  both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 

,  rt.-haud  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
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tioiis  of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head,, 
and  tlie  lielniet.  peiforated  l)y  the  wea- 
pon which  proh  ilily  deprived  the  vcar- 
rior  of  life.  The  other  skeletJUi,  from 
the  absence  of  armour,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  ^licali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  "  all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
mitive Etruscan  school."  The  large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art.  The  inner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
ill  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  that  contained  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  Ju  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  G  small 
many-coloured  discs  or  patera;,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- 
sion. Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away  with  all  trace  of  the  articles 
which  were  suspended  from  them.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  tiiis  sepulchre  that, 
unlike  many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it 
has  no  epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sar- 
cophagus, urn.  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record 
the  name  of  the  persons  who  were 
interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  description  of  Veii, accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  Canina's  '  I'Antica  Citta  di  Veii,' 
printed  at  Rome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia; in  his  gr^at  work  on  the  Etniria 
Maritima;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  >Ir. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  '  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria.' 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  lath  century;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,was  built  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Caesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 


tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 
lioine  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
valley  oftheCremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  between 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback  : 
passing  by  the  Ois'ile  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  (^asale  della 
Valchetta.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  In  Pietra  I'ertusa, 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  bej^oud  the  Osterli 
of  Prima  Porta,  which  is  about  8  m. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
Saxa  Rnhni.  Here  he  can  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Veientiua  of  Li  via, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Ctcsarum  ad  Gal- 
Unas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  the 
neight  above  the  osteria,  where  some 
interesting  excavations  were  made  in 
1S63,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villegiatura  of  the  Roman 
empress.  The  drive  from  P.  Porta  is 
an  agreeable  one  to  Rome,  the  road 
crossing  the  opening  into  the  plain  of 
theTiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremera 
or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  3  m. 
before  reaching  the  latter  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Xasos,  described  at  p.  73. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
logist will  find  matter  for  observation  ; 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Isola,  the  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  ol  black  pumice 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposited 
underwater,  whereas  the  black  pumice 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  of 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Campagna, 
contemporaneous  with  the  lava-cur- 
rents of  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove,  &c. 
&c. 

FlUKNiE    AND    AnTEMNjE. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  from 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads: 
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the  oue  ■which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  ruus  direct  from  the  Porta 
Salara ;  the  other  quits  liome  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Giulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  totheAcqua- 
cetosa,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Antemuse,  the  "  Turrigirse  Antemnse  " 
of  the  iEneid,one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Eomau  race. 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  -was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
nse ;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  one  towards  Fide- 
n?e  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  citj'  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua 
Acetosa,  and  another  opposite :  and 
from  these  2  gates,  which  the  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
run  up  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnoe  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  wlience  Tullus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  villa  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." — Gcll. 

A  steep  descent  by  the  modern  road, 


wliich  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 
the  Anio,  the  piers  of  -which,  built  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufa,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subsequently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  cent}', 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  on  this  side 
of  the  city  were  blown  up  to  prevent 
the  advances  of  the  French  besieging 
army.  Beyond  the  Ponte  Salaro  we 
pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  sepulchre 
on  the  1.,  from  which  the  road  for  the 
next  2  ra.  runs  across  the  plain  of 
Prato  Rotondo,  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  low 
range  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidense.  It  was 
in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destmction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquarians  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  iiins  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Serpcntnrii,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  \ero 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  it 
was  about  half  way  between  the  Via 
Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror. From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  passing 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidenae  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  from  that  of  its  Arx  or 
Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
farm-buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo,  on 
a    precipitate    elevation,    overlooking 
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from  about  half  a  mile  the  Tiber.  No 
ruins  are  visible,  either  ou  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  excavations 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  some  of 
which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes  ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
denaj  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
modern  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. ; 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

'•Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
beleo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  Avhere  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  tlie  tombs  which  are 
fonnd  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fideiise,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine^;  and 
tliis  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cmicilus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidense,  where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidenfc  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio  de' 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves ;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidenac  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fideuse 
have  utterly  disappeared  ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  '  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidense.'  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  \'eii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  I>ivy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site." — Dennis* 

•  Sig.  Rosa  places  the  Arx  of  Fiden<e  at  the 
E.  exlremity  of  the  plateau,  on  the  rt.  of  the 


An  excursion,  including  Antemnse, 
Fidenac,  and  Veii,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  day,  by  a  good  walker, 
and  leaving  liome  at  an  early  hour. 
Passing  througli  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnre  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidense ;  after  which,,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 
from  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  th.e  1. 
bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passins; 
by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projecting  pro- 
montory the  Casale  della  Valchetta. 
and  on  the  rt.  that  of  S.  Gio\anui 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins, 
and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  3i)0  Fabii.  Or, 
instead  of  returning  by  ^'eii,  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  tlie  Sette  Bagni,  which 
opens  ou  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Castel  Giubeleo,  passing  by  Redi- 
ciolli,  Bufalotta,  and  the  Casale  di 
Bella  Donii'i :  from  the  latter  a  good 
road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vignc  Xuore,  and 
the  Mons  Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman 
history  for  the  retreat  of  the  Ple- 
beians in  A.u.c.  '2t;0,  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  the  Fonte  Loment'ino,  and  from 
thence  in  1  hr.  to  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Pia. 


Prima  Porta,  by  the  Via  Fi.aminia, 
THE  Villa  OF  Livia,  and  to  Fiaso, 

BY  THE  Via  TlBERINA. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  made 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  veiy 
agreeable  drive,  the  road  being  excel- 
lent. The  country  through  which  it 
passes  has  been  partially  described  in 
the  H'tnd,ooh  of  Central  Itahi  ('Rte.  98), 
and  at  p.  4-2.5  in  the  present  volume. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  follow  the  long  suburb,  and 
between  high  walls,  for  nearly  2  m., 

road;  a  position  more  in  accordance   with  the 
distance  from  Rome  than  Castel  Giubeleo. 
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as  far  as  the  Poute  Molle.  Of  tlie 
villas  that  line  the  road,  the  only  one 
that  merits  any  notice  is  the  Villa 
Massani,  belonging  to  Prince  Bandini 
h  Ml.  from  tile  jrate  a  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  of  Papa  Giulio, 
built  by  V'ignola,  and  from  there  to 
the  Acqn;icetosa;  and  immediately 
before  reaching  the  Tiber,  a  path  prac- 
tical)le  for  carriages  on  the  rt.  strikes 
off  to  the  same  mineral  spring  (pp.  426, 
472)  at  the  base  of  the  INIoute  Paroli. 

The  Poute  Molle,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
erected  (b.c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Mar- 
cus iEmilius  Scaurus,  and  is  memorable 
in  history.  It  Avas  on  it  that  the  en- 
voys of  the  AUobroges,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  and  it 
was  from  its  parapets  that  tlie  body  of 
Maxentius  was  hurled  into  the  river, 
with  his  spoils,*  after  his  defeat  by 
Constantine  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  The  present  bridge  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII.  ;  its  foun- 
dations, however,  are  ancient.  A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
defend  the  passage,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch.  At  each  end  of  the  parapets  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
.John  Nepomucene,  of  the  Saviour  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Mucchi. 
In  recent  times  the  Ponte  Molle  has 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
— the  last  on  the  14th  May,  1849, 
when  the  French  invading  army  under 
General  Oudinot,  attempted  to  carry  it, 
but  failed,  the  insurgents  who  held 
Ii'ome  having  blown  up  its  northern 
arch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
tary exercising  ground  is  on  the  1.,  the 
modern  Campus  Martius  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  marked  by  a  ruined  sepul- 
chre,— it  ran  close  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river;  and  farther  on  the  Osteria 
(lei    Ponte,   where   the    high   road    to 

*  The  story  of  the  7-branched  candelabrum 
having  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  after  the 
defeat  of  Maxentius  is  a  mere  legend,  founded 
on  no  written  autliority  ;  indeed  Procopius  states 
positively  that  the  treasures  from  the  Temple 
of  .Jenisalem  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Car- 
thiige  by  Genseric  in  a.d.  455. 


Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  Cassia), 
and  the  modern  one  to  Kiguauo  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova\  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  rising 
ground  for  1§  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt. 
the  mediaeval  Tor  di  Quinto,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  near  the 
5tl)  m.,  reckoning  from  the  Capitol ; 
and  a  short  way  beyond  we  cross  the 
openings  into  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Acqiia  Traversa 
or  Crescenza  and  Inviolatella,  up 
wliich  there  are  good  rides  to  the 
Via  Cassia  and  Veil  (p.  472).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipitate 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, which  exteiids  all  the  rest 
ofourway  to  Prima  Porta.  Between 
the  .'ith  and  6th  m.,  an  artificial  cavern 
may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
which  once  served  as  a  se|)ulchre,  in 
which  were  found  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Nasos,  the  family 
of  Ovid  (seep.  73).  All  traces  of  the 
paintings  upon  its  walls  which  existed 
in  the  17th  centy.  have  disappeared, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
pensed. Tlie  excavation,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Etruscan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  here 
on  the  it.  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepulchres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  place  the  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentius 
(a.d.  312),  already  referred  to,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  towards  Ivoiue,  a  victory  so 
important  in  tlie  history  of  Christianity. 
Before  reaching  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  tlie  Cremera  torrent,  descending 
from  Veii,  and  soon  after  that  of  Prima 
Porta  from  Scrofano.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberinato  Procojoand  Fiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt.,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to 

Prima  Poi-tn,  the  stat.  of  ad  Sava 
Rubra,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  names 
derived  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
defile  through  the  hills  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  red  volcanic  tufa  of 
wjiich  they  are  formed.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  first  halting-place  out 
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of  Rome,  and  9  m  distant  from  the 
Milliarium  Aureuni  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  Ou  the  heights  above  the 
Osteria  on  tlje  rf.  stood  tlie  Villa 
Veientina  of  Livia.  in  later  times 
known  as  the  Vilia  Cwsanun  ad  Gid- 
limis  Aibijs,  having  descended  to  the 
successoi*s  of  Augustus.  Although  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 
edifice  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ex- 
cavations on  it  were  not  attempted 
until  1 8(13,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, now  in  the  Mu.-eum  of  the  Vati- 
can. Subse<inent  researches  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers, 
richly  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  imperial 
villa,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  preservation, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  designed 
with  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons  *  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  living  at  the  pre- 
sent day  about  Home. 

Tlie  histoiy  of  ihis  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  (inlluKS  Albus, 
is  curious.  Founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  lier  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Veieutina, 
from  being  in  the  teiTitory  of  Veii. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
Villa  Cajsarum  ad  Gallinas  Albas,  from 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  C^assius, 
Suetonius,  t  Pliny. +  &c.,  that  an  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  fowl 
fgallina  alba\  wiiich,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia.  holding  a  laurel-branch 

•  Not  fowls,  as  stated  by  an  official  authority, 
tlie  CoinmUsario  I'outificio  of  Antiquities,  who, 
in  a  nonce  ol  this  villa,  has  pretended  they  re- 
presented the  white  birds  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  Nor  are  the  pl.ints  exotic  or  tropical, 
a-i  stated  by  a  rrc^iit  tnivt-ller  (Weld,  '  l>ast 
Winter  »t  Home,"  lb6S),  whose  di^scripiion  of  the 
whole  edifice  is  inaccurate. 

f  "Llvise  olim,  post  -Vugusti  statim  nnptl.is, 
Veientanura  suuni  revisens  pretervolaiis  Aquita 
eallinam  albam  ramulum  lauri  rostro  tenenu  m, 
ita  ut  rapuerat  demisit  in  gremium  .  .  .  tanti 
pullorum  sobolcs  provenit  ut  hodie  quoque  ea 
villa  ad  Gallinas  vocatur."  —  Sueton.  In  Vit. 
Galbit. 

J  In  villa  Ca.-sarum  fluvio  Tibori  Itnposita, 
Ju.\ta  nonam  laiiidem  l-luniiniil  Via,  qua  ob  id 
(the  same  fact  as  nrientinned  by  Suetonius)  voca- 
tur ad  Gallinas. — Lib.  xv.,  40. 


in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  birds  for  which  it  became 
so  celebrated,  as  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  crowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius states  tbat,  on  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ju- 
lian line,  tlie  white  fowls  began  to  pine 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the  last 
of  the  imperial  line  of  the  family  of 
Augustus.  The  villa  occupied  the 
table-land  above  the  Osteria  of  Prima 
Porta,  which  is  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  lovely  position,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  panorama  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  territories  of  Veii 
and  FideniE,  with  the  Sabina  and  its 
lofty  .\pennines  beyond,  and  of  the 
Alban  and  Volscian  mountains  to  the 
south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberina 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Papal  family  of  Ottobuoui. 
Before  reacliing  Fiano,  the  tourist  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  can 
visit  some  of  the  large  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  horned  cattle — on  the  1. 
the  t--vo  Piocojos,  the  property  of 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Riai.o,  belonging  to 
Prince  di  Pionibino,  once  celebrated 
for  its  pure  Koman  breed  of  horses. 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  I'l'uhiut,  has  a  large  dilapi- 
dated mansion  belonging  to  its  feudal 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  a  bridlo 
road  which  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  hs  Ponte  Felice,  passing 
by  Nazzano  and  PonzanO;  at  the  E. 
base  of  Soracte. 

Braccia.vo  a.sd  its  Lake. 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeable 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciano 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Although  less 
often  visited  than  many  other  places 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  it  will  well 
repay  the  journey;  with  post-horses 
Bracciano,  including  Vicarello,  may  be 
visited    in   the    same   day.     A    public 
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conveyance  leaves  the  Osteria  del  Sole,  i 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
daily,  performing  the  journey  in  5 
hrs.  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at 
Bracciano,  tlie  Osteria  Piva,  kept  by 
an  obliging  landlady,  where  the  not 
over-fastidious  tourist  will  find  fair 
quarters,  and  wliere  the  artist  may 
spend  economically  several  days  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque 
character.  Leaving  Rome,  we  fidlow 
the  high  road  to  Florence  as  far  as 
La  Storta,  a  short  distance  beyond 
which  we  turn  off  to  tlie  1.  to  fol- 
low the  Via  Claudia,  which  led  from 
the  Via  Cassia  to  Cosa.  After  leav- 
ing La  Storta,  the  road,  which  con- 
tinues good,  passes  for  tlie  next  5 
m.  through  an  uninteresting  country 
consisting  of  large  pasturage  farms. 
At  the  14th  m.  from  Rome  the  Aqua- 
sona  stream,  descending  from  the  liills 
of  Cesano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far- 
ther on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careiee,  a 
Iloman  station  of  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary. Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova,  ! 
the  Arrone,  tlie  outlet  of  the  lake  of  | 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
rent, into  the  picturesque  vallej'  below. 
From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
leads  to  the  deserted  village  of  Galera, 
and  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  ravine  throngh  which  the  Arrone 
runs  is  beautiful,  enclosed  between 
precipices  of  tufa  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
one  of  which  is  perched  the  mediaeval 
town.  Although  it  is  very  probable  that 
tliere  was  an  Etruscan  or  Koman  town 
there,  no  traces  of  ancient  remains 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  Tlie 
modern  Galera  has  existed  from  the 
11th  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  12th 
and  1 .3th  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords 
of  the  district  situated  between  the 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of 
Baccano,  and  the  Via  Claudia.  Li  122(i 
Galera  became  po.'-sessed  by  the  Orsini 
family,  who  held  it  until  1670;  it  now 
belongs,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing valley,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun- 


garian Jesuits  at  Rome.  The  town 
has  for  half  a  century  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
lation in  its  unroofed  and  abandoned 
churches  and  houses  so  lately  inhabited, 
overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetation  and 
tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  The  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
lava,  rising  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
surrounded  on  3  of  its  nearly  vertical 
sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  whicii  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
entei-ed  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms ; 
many  of  the  houses  and  2  steeples  of 
churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
turesque objects  of  abandonment  and 
desolation.  The  older  walls  of  the  llth 
centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  town :  on  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice. 
The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  its  complete  solitude  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  its  upper  por- 
tion :  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadows  and  pasturage-farms,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket. The  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  grazing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 
of  ilex,  the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  in  Celsano 
and  of  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
the  Marcliese  di  Kocca  Giovane,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Doria,  would  well  repay 
a  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna;  but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
habitants being  able  to  remain  beyond 
the  end  of  June. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Anguil- 
lara,  by  which  Trevignano  may  also  be 
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reached.  The  plain  of  the  .\rrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  Canipagna.  About 
3  m.  before  reaching  liracciano  we  enter 
on  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile  ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
in  it,  is  passed  ou  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
l^revignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  hacked 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Itocca  Homana. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 
the  town. 

Bracciano  ffn^i."  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  about  2000 Inhab.  From 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around  ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron-works,  wlicre  bars  are 
manufactured  from  cast-iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  lake, 
is  the  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  loth 
century  by  the  Oreinis ;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good,  although  rot 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
castles  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  towers  connected  by  a  machi- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake  :  the 
windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia. On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly- 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  iiill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a 


portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis  ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court.     The  interior  of 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor.  In  the  great  hall,  now  untenanted, 
are  some  traces  of  frescoes,  it  is  said  by 
F.  Zucchero,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze 
of  family  portraits;  beyond  this  are  2 
large  rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  1 7th  centy. :  followed 
by    2    small    apartments   with    fresco 
and  stucco  .Arabesque  decorations.   The 
apartme'its  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
small,  and  plainly  fitted  up  with  modern 
furniture ;  they  overlook  the  town.    No 
visitor   to    the    castle   should    omit   to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  fiom  which  the 
view    over  the   lake    ai.d    surrounding 
country    is   interesting;    looking   S.W. 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano  ; 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes  ;  ou  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manziana,  with  the   hill    of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it ;  turning  towards   the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  slong  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  in  front 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  baths  of  Vicarello.  and  farther 
to  the    rt.     the    town    of    Trevignano 
upon    a   promontory    jutting   into    the 
lake ;    iK-hind  Trevignano   rises   a    re- 
markable  group  of  hills ;  the  pointed 
peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  IJocca 
Komano  (202G  ft.  above  the  sea),    fa- 
miliar to  the  traveller  from  Florence  to 
Rome   as  seen  rising  behind  the  post- 
station    of    Monterosi.     To    the    rt.  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  d'  Inferno;  and  farther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  tlie  course  of 
the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The  plain  through 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  lake 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
high  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Anguiilara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bracciano  are  those 
of  Mondiagone.  Beyond  Monte  di  Rocca 
Komana  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
the  Ciminian  range,   Soriano,  and  the 
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Moute  di  Vico,  farther  E.  the  ridge  of 
Soracte,  and  more  in  the  foreground, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  volcanic 
gioup  surrounding  Baecano,  with  tht 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Mnsino,  the  Ara 
Mutiii?,at  its  eastern  extremity.  TheOr- 
sinis  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  jMartin 
v.,  but  they  were  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  by  that  pontiff  wiih  the  title 
of  counts.  In  the  wars  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
in  14S5,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.  The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  l)nilt  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in  1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.  Tliey  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  tiie  Ode- 
scalchi  family.  The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to 
the  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  are  consequentlj'  still  iu  force  :  the 
hall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  whicii  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vassals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  F2urope  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano  :  it  seems  made  to 
be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  there, 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in 
tiie  midst  of  so  many  sites  and  ob- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  interest.  The 
town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  Nuovo  :  the  former  includes  the 
castleand  its  dependencies, bnt,although 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shaies 
with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
malaria.  The  Ldhe,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 
wards of  7  m.  across,  and  its  surface 
540  ft.  above  the  sea,  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  de- 
pression ;  it  is  the  Lacns  Sabatinus  of 
the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Koman  historians  to 
have  been  submeraed  under  its  waters. 


A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Orwh,  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  family  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  iu  which 
the  Acqua  Paola  has  its  sources. 
The  ch.  is  beautifully  placed  on  a 
hill  commanding  tlie  whole  of  the 
lake  :  it  dates  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  called  Pausilypon,  built 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metius  He- 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
tion preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  wliich  is  one  with  the 
name  of  Germanicns.  A  good  road  re- 
cently constructed  leads  from  Bracciaio 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevig- 
nano.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  San 
Liberate,  distant  about  2  m.  from  Brac- 
ciano. Vicarello  derives  its  name  pro- 
bably from  "Mens  Aurelise :  it  is  remark- 
aide  for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquae  Aurelise,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aquae 
Apollinarise  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented :  they  are  sulphureous, 
and  efficacious  in  cutam-ons  and  rheu- 
matic affections ;  their  temperature  is 
about  113^  Fahr. ;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  insalulirious  region,  they  can 
oidy  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June.  In 
1 7'i7  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XII.  to  tb.e  College  of  German  Jesuits, 
the  present  owners,  wlio  have  done 
much  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
during  some  iate  restorations  that  seve- 
ral very  interesting  antiquities  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  dejjosited  (see  p. 
303),  consisting  chietiy  of  olferingB  or 
stip(2.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
objects  were  4  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  en- 
graved upon  them  ;  several  other  vases, 
of  which  some  of  gold  now  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  Vatican  ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  small   copper  coins,  weigh- 
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ing  upwards  of  a  ton  of  metal,  and 
embracing  from  the  remotest  Etruscan 
period,  when  the  uncoined  ^s  Uude 
was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of 
the  CiEsars,  and  comprising  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  tlie  small  copper 
coinage  of  Hepublican  and  Imperial 
liome,  and  of  many  of  the  remote  pro- 
vincial towns  of  the  empire.  In  the 
middle  ages  Vicarello  was  a  fortified 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S. 
Gregorio  on  the  Cicii.in.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ruined  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Homan  barons  with  Cola  di 
Kienzo.  About  3  ra.  from  VicareUo  is 
Trcriinanij,  a  picturesque  village  of  -SCXJ 
luhab.,  situated  on  a  projecting  rock  of 
lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  of  the  13thcenty.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia- 
uum,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of 
the  feudal  possessions  of  the  Orsini 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  i4th  ccnty.  The  Orsinis 
were  besieged  here  in  the  15th  by 
the  Colonnas  and  by  Ca'sar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  the  town, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through  the  deep  ravine  called  the 
Val  d'  Inferno  to  the  C'tsnle  di  Polliiw, 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of 
Bracciano  from  the  smaller  craters  of 
Martignano  and  Stracciacapra,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive 
one  of  Baccano.  There  is  also  a  very 
fair  road  from  Trevignano  to  the 
Stat,  of  Sette  Vene,  10  m.  on  the 
Via  Cassia.  About  .5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano  ;  beyond  which  is 
Aiujuillara,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Angularia,  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  lake.  In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
15th  century,  still  retiins  their  armorial 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  succes>ful  resistance  to  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Calabria  in  1480, 
[Rome.'] 


who  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch..  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assunta, 
occupies  the  highestpointofthe  rock,  and 
is  remarkable  ouly  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.      Near 
it  and  in   various  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  vestiges  of  ancient  fouuda- 
tionsand  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 
and    inscriptions,    supposed    to    mark 
the  sites  of  Koman  villas.     The  most 
important     ruin     in     this     neighbour- 
hood   was   discovered   at   the   deserted 
ch.  of  San  Stefano,   about  2  ni.  S.  of 
Anguillara  :  it   is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  considered  to  belong   to   a  villa  of 
the   1st  century  of  our  era.      Anguil- 
lara is  20  m.  from  Uome :  the  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  into 
the  Via  Claudia,   the  high  road   from 
Rome    to    Bracciano,    at    the   Osteria 
Nuova.    A  road  is  now  open  from  Brac- 
ciano to  Corneto,  passing  by  Kota,  La 
Tolfa,  &c.  (20n].),  indifferent  for  car- 
riages as  far  as  Mauziana,  but  afterwards 
good  though  hilly.     At  the  latter  place 
the   mines    and   alum-works   may    be 
visited,   and  will   prove  interesting  to 
the  geological  tourist.    From  La  Tolfa 
there  is    no  direct  road  to  Corneto — 
only  a  path  through  the  woods  scarcely 
practicable  even  for  horses,  and  wh'cii 
must   not    be    undertaken   without   a 
guide :    the    journey    will    occupy    at 
least  4  hrs.     Following  this  path,  we 
descend  into   the  valley   of  the   Mi-:- 
noue,  which    it   crosses,   from   which, 
rising  through  a  hilly  country,  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  of 
Tarquinii    before     entering     Corneto. 
The   only    way   of   reaching   Corneto 
from  La  Tolfa  in  a  carriage  will  be  by 
the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  falls 
into  the  high   road  from  that  port  to 
Corneto   near   the   former.     The  road 
from  Bracciano  to  Cervetri  by  Castel 
Giuliaiio  (10  m. )  is  barely  practicable 
for   the   C'irrcttiii  of    the    country;    it 
will  probably  be  now  improved,  as  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  would 
afford   the  quickest  mode  of  reaching 
Bracciano  from  Home. 

.•^tiili'(W).   On  the  way  from  Bracciauo 
to  La  Tolfa,  about  half  way  between 
•J 
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jNIaiiziaua  and  IJota,  and  I  m.  on  the  1. 
of  the  road,  is  Sti-ilinno,  a  place  now 
much  frequented  by  the  Konians  for 
its  mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modern  name  is  derived 
from  Stygltnum  Vicus,  a  place  on  the 
Via  Claudia  which  had  reference  to 
its  hot  springs.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paraljsis,  &c.  There  are 
five  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  varies  from 
95'  to  104'=  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
from  140^  to  158^.  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Of  late  years  decent  lodging  accom- 
modation, with  a  good  table-d'hote, 
can  be  obtained  here  during  the 
bathing  season ;  and  Dr.  Fedeli,  an 
eminent  medical  man  from  the  capital, 
attends  at  intervals.  The  distance 
from  Kome  is  33  m.,  from  Bracciano 
9,  and  a  public  convejance  starts  every 
morning.  After  the  middle  of  July 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  at 
Stigliano  owing  to  the  prevalence  fif 
malaria,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Excursion  to  Porto  axi>  Fiumicino. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Eome  at  an 
early  hour :  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino  will  take  2^  hrs.  ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former ;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ilipa  Grande  every  morning, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Kome  in  the 
evening  :  by  this  conveyance  the  tourist, 
after  visiting  Fiumicino  and  Porto, 
could  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas- 
sage up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally  having  coasting-vessels  in 
tow.  Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a    walk    of  C   m.    will    be-    able,    by 


crossing  the  river  at  S.  Hippolito, 
where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found, 
to  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Ponte  di 
Galera  for  the  last  train  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome. 

The  road  from  tbo  capital  to  Porto 
leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Port'jse,  and 
follows  ihe  ancient  Via  Portuensis 
for  about  \h  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantaleo, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  ^'erde,  when 
it  branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Portuensis  and  the  Civita  Vecchia 
railway  following  the  plain  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  modern 
road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galera,  is 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  at  first 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  chietiy 
of  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  best 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  3  m.  from  Rome  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  the  Villa  Santucci,  General 
Oudinot's  head  -  quarters  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849 ;  and  4  m. 
farther  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mag- 
liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plain 
bordering  on  the  Tiber :  the  extensive 
farm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  our 
1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Prsedium  Manlianum, 
became  one  of  the  favourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  and  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  thei'e  caught  his  last  ill- 
ness in  152).  Their  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria.  The 
farms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  II.  and  Innocent 
VIII.  The  frescoes  once  here,  and 
attributed  to  Raphael,  although  more 
probably  by  his  scholars,  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  convent  of  Santa  Cecilia 
at  Rome. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera.  parallel  to  the  line  of 
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railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo-  vaulted  chambere  of  good  masonry, 
logist  will  be  able  to  study  here  the  From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the  two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
more  modern  diluvial  ones  (containing  defences  of  the  town  towards  Rome: 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche  in  theex-  they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  build- 
tensive  cuttings  recently  made  for  the  ings  that  surrounded  it.  After  passing 
railway.  In  carrying  a  new  embank-  the  farm-buildings,  and  opposite  the 
ment  along  the  river  some  curious  Villa  Pallavicini,  ou  1.  and  close 
Homan  constructions  to  prevent  the  to  the  road,  has  been  placed  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank  very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
have  been  discovered.  Persons  in  their  on  the  spot,  w  hich  has  thrown  nmch 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be-  light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
yond  La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback  of  the  ancient  port  ;  it  states  that,  in  cou- 
the  whole  way  to  Poute  Galera.j  sequence  of  the  inundations  with  which 

Beyond  the  valley  of  ]\Iagliana  the  Home  had  been  threatened  by  the  diffi- 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture  culty  of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  ing  the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
ordinary  Campagna,  the  valleys  by  cut  new  channels  from  the  then  exist- 
■which  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in  ing  branch  into  it  in  a.u.  46.  The  fol- 
meadows;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be  lowingisacopyof  this  curious  record: — 
seen:  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered  Ti .  clavdivs.  drvsi  .  F.  caesar — avu  . 
withplantsof  the -l7//iu,/t'/'/<,  here  called  gekmanicvs  .  pontif  .  Ji^vx  .  — trie  . 
ponizzi,  from  the  disagreeable  smell  potest,  vi  .  cos  .  desig.  iiii  .  imp 
which  their  flowers  exhale.  At  10  m.  xii  .  pp — fossis  .  dvctis  .  a.  tiberi 
from  Kome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of  operis  .  portvs  —  cavssa  .  emissisqa"e 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at  ix  .  mare,  vrbem  . —  ixvndatioxis  . 
the  Cus'iie  del  risciardlo,  from  which  pericvlo  .  liberavit.  A  short  wav 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em-  beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now- 
bracing  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near  called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  onone  side  (the  rt.),  and  an  in)age  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  open- 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other,  ing  on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
with  Porto  Fiuinicino  and  Ostia,  and  modem  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is  jan's  Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive  area 
particularly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the  isnowreducedtoamarshystate,althongh 
descent  we  cross  the  railway  before  preserving  its  hexagonal  fomi.  sur- 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di  rounded  on  every  side  by  ruins  of  build- 
Galera  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ings  which  formed  the  warehouses,  the 
and  from  wliich  a  level  causeway,  emporium  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
6  ra.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  leads  Home  in  the  2nd  and  .3rd  centuries,  repre- 
to  Porto.  sented  on  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 

Further  on    and    between   the    Portus 

PoRTO. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the  Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  medieval 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal-  Castle  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
lavicini,  now  the  property  of  Prince  in  the  court  of  which  are  numerous 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  country  around  ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-buildings,  sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral  hood.  The  ch.  of  Santa  IJufina  close  by, 
of  Santa  Kufiiia.  with  I'orto,  gives  an  episcopal  title  to 

Before  reaching  the  farm-buildings,  the  sulwlean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left  nals  ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  and  otters  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the  divinity  of  bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  loth  centy. 
ports  and  harbours  ;  and  from  the  style  The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the  hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are   centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
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examination  from  those  interested  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Imperial 
Kome.  We  must  refer  such  p)ersous 
to  the  descriptious  of  Fea  and  Caniua. 
For  the  ordinary  xi^itorit  may  suffice  to 
know  that  Ostia  had  been  the  port  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period — which 
stood,  not  where  the  modern  Ostia  does, 
but  the  ruins  which  are  seen  ^  m.  lower 
down  the  river ;  aud  that  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,  which,  from  the  increasing 
alluvial  deposits,  had  diminished  so 
much  in  deptli  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi- 
gation, whilst  its  current  became  so 
impeded  by  the  extensicm  of  its  delta 
as  to  threaten  lionie  with  inunda- 
tion. To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
it  became  necessary  to  form  another 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
ing the  length  of  its  course  towards 
the  sea.  Projected  by  Augustus,  these 
works  were  not  executed  v.ntil  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1st  centy.  The  Portus  Claudii  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  aud 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- 
rectly on  the  sea  aud  to  the  N.W.,  en- 
circled by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  port  also 
began  to  be  choked  up.  in  consequence 
of  which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  'I'rajan,  and  completed 
about  .\.D.  10-3.  The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
meadows  to  the  X.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
of 'I'rajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 
an  increased  fall  to  the  Til)er,  was  effected 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  th-  latter  great  work  that  the 
above  inscription  particularly  refers. 
A  second  canal  was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  comnmni- 
cated  with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Kome  without  unloading,  and 
tr>  carry  their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
withotit  re-entering  the  sea. 

The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Ivome,  so  much  dependent  on   its 


maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir- 
cuit, which  is  still  neaily  entire,  mea- 
sures 2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
t:ie  water  in  it  now  scarcely  reaches 
lu  ft. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into  the  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan, 
was  at  the  same  time  excavated,  and 
forms  the  modern  N.  branch  of  the  river 
or  the  Fiumicino,  which  extends  from 
beyond  Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  now 
the  only  navigable  one — the  spaf  e  be- 
tween the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this  canal 
was  called,  and  the  old  channel  of 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  having  been 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  ch.  of 
S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with  a 
good  mediaeval  bell-tower;  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  which 
it  belonge:!,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  The  farm- 
buildings,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 
path  of  about  \h  m.  leads  across  the 
Isola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
Boiacciana. 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto  to 
Fiumicino.  The  ruins  on  the  rt. 
belonged  probably  to  the  M-arehcuses, 
or  Horrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
tlie  1.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  tow  ards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time  they 
were  constructed,  in  the  3rd  century. 
Fiumicino,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  smaller  river  on  which  it  stands, 
is  of  recent  origin.  It  consists 
of  a  range  of  liouses  facing  the 
river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  wav  to  and  from  Rome.     There 
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is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumiciiio,  niid  the 
place  is  a  good  ileal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  hy  the  Romans,  and  particnlarly 
in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son, tliese  hirds  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  coast.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern- 
ment officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Home  during  the  night.  At 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  177-3  l)y  Cle- 
ment XIV.  It  was  then  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  but  wns,  in  March,  IS.'iS, 
.'$19  yds.  from  it:*  it  is  garrisoned  by 
a  few  artillerymen.  On  its  sumuiit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  Tlie  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  cx- 
tend'.'d  to  increase  the  current  and  it= 
scouring  effect  on  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  G  ft.  of  water. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Veccliia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  clear  weatlier  to  the 
Ponza  Islands  ;  whilst  inland  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.  On  the  opposite 
or  S.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  large  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  a  church, 
and  a  dismantled  mediaeval  tower, 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  ou  the 
sea-shore. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  the  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia.traversingthelsola Sacra,  -Im., 
to  the  Torre  i/u/cciV/no,  at  which  he 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  IJoacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  I  toman  Ostia.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
the  fields,  running  for  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumicino  as  far  as  S.  Ippolito, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  the  ferry. 
The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,  which 


are  dangerous,  especially  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  'J'U 
Torre  (ii  S.  Miche/e.  lower  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  delta  in  modern  times, 
having  been  erected  in  1509  at  the 
then  mouth  of  the  river:  it  is  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  the 
sea.*  It  is  in  progress  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  lightliouse. 

exccrsiox  to  ostia,  c.vstel  fcsano, 
Tor  1'.\ti:rno.  Puatica,  and  the 
Coast  of  Latium. 

Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
wishes  to  combine  his  visit  there  witli  a 
*our  through  the  maritime  district  of 
Latium.  his  best  plan  may  be  to  pri>- 
ceed  fiom  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea.  and 
Porto  d'  Anzio.  There  are  no  pu1)lic 
conveyances  to  Ostia  :  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavy, 
and  which  may  be  done  forabotit '2j  scudi 
a  day.  Castel  Fusano  may  be  made  the 
first  night's  resting-place,  Ardea  the 
second,  and  Poilo  d'.'Vnzio  the  third, 
from  which  Astura  can  be  visited ; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marsh}'  distnct  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.  For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit  these  several  places  in  separate 
excursions,  returning  to  IJome  the 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for 
all,  save  Porto  d'Anzio.  We  may  add 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  fine  scenery,  the  excursions 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto 
d'Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Chigi 


•  Or   more   accnrattly    2nii    metres    (SIPj!;;  *  It  has  Ucen  nscertiinrd  from  accurate  data 

yards)   from   the  centre  of  the   tower   to  low-  that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  is  CNtendinp  at  )>re- 

water  mark  on  llie  N.  side  of  the  entrance,  from  prnt  at  llie  enormous  rate  of  12i  feet  annually 

a  survey  executed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Tort,  between   the  mouths  of  its  two  branches  anj 

.A.pnl  1,  185".  ali'ng  the  W.  side  of  the  Isola  Sacra. 
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to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  viUcg<iiatura  of  the 
family  there  iu  May  and  June. 

OsTiA  is  15  m.  distant  from  Rome.    A 

carriage  for  4  persons  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  be  hired  for  5  scudi. 
The  journey  from  Rome  will  occupy 
2|  h.  The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
railway  viaduct  about  500  yds.  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Via 
Ardeatina  strikes  off  to  the  1.,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  leading  to  theTreFon- 
tane,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alex- 
andrinus  have  been  discovered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Fo)-to 
di  Pozzolann,  from  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana  found  in  great  quantities 
in  this  neighbourhood.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  tlie  Kivus 
Albanus,  which  lias  its  source  from  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  int<i 
the  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laurentina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porciano,  Decima,  and 
Pratica,  branches  otf  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 
tends on  the  rt.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  m.  from  Rome, 
before  reaching  the  osterin  of  Mala- 
fede,  we  cross  the  river  of  Decima, 
a  considerable  sti'eam  ;  and  IJ  m.  far- 
ther a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Ponte 
della  Refolta,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
style,  but  ou  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Pra-nestina 
(p.  414).  It  dates  probably  from  the 
7th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  g .adually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  througli  low  woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of  Roman 
pavement,  until  it  gains  the  summit 
level  at  the  12  th  m.,  from  where  j 
there  is  a   fine   view  over  Ostia,   the  | 


windings  of  the  Tiber,  and  its  delta. 
As  we  draw  nearer  to  Ostia  we  dis- 
cover the  salt-marshes  which  Livy 
mentions  as  having  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ancus  Martius.  The  road 
crosses  their  northern  extremity  l)y  an 
ancient  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  reach  the  village  of  modern  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  this  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly. The  population  scarcely  num- 
bers 100  Inhab. ;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  amount 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  destruction 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  5th  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a.d. 
830,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gi'egory  IV.  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  This 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Grego- 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1408,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequently repaired  by  Martin  V.,  whose 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Castle,  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  2 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditcli.  The  arms  of  the  della 
R.overe  family  (an  ilex,  Rohur),  with  an 
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inscription  in  iionour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  gate,  iialdassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes ;  hut  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  .3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
andcoutinuedto  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine 
which  stands  close  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modern  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  i-eopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  notliing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  Kovere  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Piutelli :  some  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it.  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World:  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  while  other  ac- 
counts refer  its  establishment  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.d.  '229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  From  j 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not ! 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  was  I 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  \'elletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1 1.")0,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese.  In 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  are  some  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last 
centurv.     'Fhe  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 


about  i  ni.  from  the  modern  village. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  tlie  Latin  historians,  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  as  the  port  of 
Kome,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portant expeditions  to  tiie  distant  pro- 
vincesoftlie  Roman  world.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Scipio 
Africanus  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudius  to 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had,  during 
the  Imperial  period,  become  seriously 
affected  l)y  the  increasing  deposits  of 
the  Tiber:  (Claudius  had  already  begun 
his  new  harbour  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  the  time  of  Stiabo  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  iEdes 
Castrorum  of  Animian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifih 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  foundations  of  buildings  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  under  a  mass  of 
de'bris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  tlie 
excavations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
ruins.  The  most  important  buildings 
of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are- — 
coming  from  the  modern  town,  a  streetof 
tombs,  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  side  of  Roine ;  some  of 
the  streets  within  the  gate,  a  square, 
a  forum,  a  temple,  and  a  theatre. 
The  Tcmph,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gatewny,  the  lloor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  marmor  Africamtm  : 
both  within  and  outside  it  was  cased 
in  slabs  of  white  marble.    In  front  stood 
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an  liexasfyle  pion;ios  of  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  white  marble,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
portico  of  pillars  in  grey  granite,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  forum.  The  altar  of  the 
divinity  in  the  interior  of  the  temple 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Beneath  the  cella  are 
extensive  vaultings.  Antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  to  what  divinity  this  temple 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its 
masonry  and  architecture  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  it 
is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercuric, 
which  retains  some  traces  of  ancient 
painting.  The  Theatre,  which  is  nearer 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
on  which  many  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom:  the  semicircular  walls  and 
a  few  ofthe  seats  are  still  visible.  Beyond 
the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the 
river-bank,  are  extensive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 
W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciano, 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  <'f  Sep- 
tiniius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a 
vast  emporium,  as  we  see  represented  on 
hismedals.  S  of  iheTemple,and5U(iyds. 
distant,  are  other  ruins,  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  the  forum  erected  by  Aureliau, 
oneof  the  latest  ofthe  Imperial  additions 
toOstia.  The  principal otlier  ruinswhich 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  and  some  unimportant  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls.  The  excava- 
tions from  Mliich  these  ruins  derive 
their  greatest  interest  were  begtm,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  about  tlie  close 
ofthe  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
explorers  were  our  countrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Fagau,  the  British 
consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Augustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Phsedimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  liglit. 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  recommenced  under  Pius  \'II., 
and  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  account 
ofthe  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  Mere 
thus  recovered.  Notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the 


numerous  limekilns  in  the  woods  ofOstia 
have  for  centuries  been  supplied  with 
ancient  marbles.  When  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini  the  historian  visited  Ostia  with 
Cosimode'  Medici. they  found  the  people 
occupied  witii  burning  an  entire  temple 
into  lime,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti- 
quities which  must  have  been  consumed 
since  the  period  of  their  visit.  In  1824 
Signor  Cartoni  of  fJome  undertook  a 
series  of  excavations  on  the  W.  side 
of  modern  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  the  discovery  of  nume- 
rous inscriptions  and  some  sarcophagi, 
one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  covered 
with  good  bas-reliefs  representing 
Diana  and  Endymion,  is  now  at 
Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Western.  Excavations  have 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  of  several  streets — the  road  outside 
the  gates  having  been  as  usual  lined 
with  tombs,  many  of  which  had  been 
subsequently  used  as  places  of  inter- 
ment by  the  early  Christians.  One  of 
the  tombs  found  here  is  particularly 
worth  notice — a  huge  marble  sarcopha- 
gus with  its  cover,  which  belonged  to 
a  certain  SextusCarminius,  a  Decurion 
of  Ostia  :  it  is  very  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  Vibius  Marianus  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  {j>.  77),  and  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.  In  the  small  space  already  ex- 
amined within  the  gates  several  houses 
have  been  disinterred,  with  steeets 
branching  ofFfrom  the  principal  one,  the 
Via  Romana.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  been  much 
lower  down  and  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  before  arriving  at  the  Torre  Boac- 
ciano, consisting  of  a  large  square  open 
court  covered  with  mosaics,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved 
in  the  same  way  but  coarser,  in  front 
of  which  passed  the  street.  This  large 
court  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pales- 
tra attached  to  marine  or  salt-water 
tliermse;  out  ofit  opens  a  square  piscina 
at  a  lower  level,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently a  cold  bath,  approached  by 
descending  steps.  In  the  niches  round 
were  statues;   one  now  headless  is  in- 
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tercsting  from  its  beinjr  painted  in 
brilliaut  colours  and  having  the  foot 
worn  down  ;  probably,  representing  a 
divinity,  it  Mas  revered  like  that  of 
St,  Peter  in  the  B:isilica  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  underwent  the  same  process 
of  kissing  by  devotees  as  that  with 
which  the  C'hristian  is  now  honoured 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Ajiostles.  Dther  but  smaller  rooms 
open  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
great  court,  which  were  evidently  hot 
or  vapour  baths,  from  the  numerous 
earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls, 
commuuicatiiig  with  a  furnace  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  beneath  :  on  the  floor 
of  these  hot  air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  i-iding  upon  dolphins,  of 
sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c.  Opening 
out  of  the  Therma?  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made,  in  the  spring  of  ISOO, 
of  a  .}f!/thnri/>/i,  or  Temple  of  Mythra  ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblong  room  with  an 
apse  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  alrar,  bearing 
the  name  of  Cails  CtELius  Herm.eros 
Antistes  HiT.fus  Loci,  who  erected  it 
desi'aPeci;nia:  this  apse  is  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  were  found  statues  of 
priests  of  Mythra,  with  Mythraic  re- 
liefs ;  in  front  is  the  circular  depression 
which  received  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crificed victims.  On  the  mosaic  floor 
is  a  double  inscription  to  the  divinity 
by  a  certain  L.  Agrus  Calendio,  who 
lived  in  a.d.  lG-2,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Several 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mythi-5Eum,  and  on 
a  stair  leading  from  it  to  an  upper 
story  a  niche  with  a  coloured  mosaic 
of  Sileuus,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  most  important  excavations 
are  being  carried  on  ;  some  mutilated 
inscriptions  of  little  interest  have  also 
been  found  near  the  Roman  gate,  and 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Tnrre  Bo  'reimo  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  made  in  its  vici- 
nity by  Mr.  Fagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune 
and  Antinous  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  ^'atican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 


Antoninus  Pius,  tho  busts  of  Lucius 
Vertis,  Tiberius,  and  Comniodus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-cob 'ssal  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  M-ere 
the  fruits  of  these  researches.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 
Boacciano  commands  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
/Eneas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
sical tourist  will  not  fail  to  ascend 
(now,  however,  scarcely  possii)le,  from 
the  steps  having  been  brok<  n  down, 
and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  having 
a  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
it  with  the  •well-known  description  of 
Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locality 
in  all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  no 
longer  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river : — 

"  J.ntnque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  jpthcre  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  rosoi<  fulgebat  hitea  bigis  : 
Cum   venti    posuere,    omnis  que  repent*  re- 

sedit 
Flatus,  et  in  lento  luctan^ir  m.-irmore  tonsa-. 
Atque  hie  .Eneas  inpenre-.ii  ex  .Tquore  lucum 
I'rospicit.  Hiinc  inter  lluvio  Tiberinus  ameeno, 
Vorticilr.is  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena 
In  ni.are  prornmpit :    varix    circumque  sn- 

pra<iue 
Assuetae  ripis  voUicr<'.s  et  flnminis  alvpo 
vEthera  mulcebant  cantn,  lucoque  volaljant. 
Flociere  iter  scciis,  torr;r(ine  advertere  prora< 
Imperat,  et  lictus  fluvio  succedit  opaco.'' 

J!n.  vii.  25. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  ex- 
tending towards  Macarese  on  the  N.r 
and  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano 
on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower, 
which  could  have  been  seen  by  iEneas 
from  his  ships  when  he  made  the  laud, 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Modern  Ostia,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the 
bend  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about 
\  m.  E.  of  the  present  one :  this 
channel  is  now  converted  into  dry  land. 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  ran 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  mouth  : 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  bj-  this 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
u  3 
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Torre  Boacciano.  This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  with  the  ac- 
count oi""  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now 
'2\  m.  distant  from  the  modern  castle. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  tlie  supposition 
that  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  tlie  Komau  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  agaiust  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  Manilla :" —iVam^uiti  ego 
Ostiense  inconvnodam  atque  illam  lahem 
'itqne  iijuominiam  reipuhliccB  qnerar, 
qanm  prope  inspectantibns  vobis  classis  ea, 
cui  consul  popnli  jRomani  prapositus  esset, 
a  pradonibus  capta  atque  opprcssa  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V.,  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a 
ferry  to  the  Isola  Sacm,  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  cii'cumfereuce,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  u.nder  the 
name  of  "Libanus  Alnire  Veneris,"  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covei'ed  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sf?ra ;  it  is  supposed  that  tliis  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano there  is  a  good  path  acro?s  the 
jneadows  of  Ij  m.  to  S.  Ippolito 
opposite  to  Porto,  and  of  3  m.  to  Fiu- 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 

Castel  Fusano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leads  from 
Ostia    to     Castel     Fusano,    a    castel- 


lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
plantation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
Pineta  of  Ilavenna,  but  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  forest. 
The  casino  was  built  in  the  17th  centy. 
by  the  jMarquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  country 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  so 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  as- 
cend at  a  time.  On  the  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Roman  villas, 
are  only  tenanted  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  century  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  iSacchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avenue 
lea<ls  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  lai'ge 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  load,  except  bj'  the  absence 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini ;  each 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Komau  stadium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  cliiefly  of  ilexes,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand- 
bank at  its  extremity  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in- 
teresting, as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laureutum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  tliese 
territories,  are  built  iuto  tlie  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror iu  whose  reign  they  were  set 
up  is  carefully  etfaced;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Cari- 
nus  (a.d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing   a    visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
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spring;  in  summer  and  autnmn  it 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.  Castel  Fusano  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by 
the  ancient  sand-downs  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Stagno, 
or  pestik'ntial  Lake  of  Ostia,  which 
here  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south  ;  a  vast 
area,  from  which  tiie  outfall  towards 
the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi- 
lar sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Macrhic  or  Scire,  that  border  tlie  Medi- 
terranean from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Circtcan  promontory.  A  second 
line  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress 
of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in 
our  waliv  from  Castel  Fusano  to  the 
shore,  and  along  tlie  sea-line  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south,  where 
they  enclose  the  chain  of  salt-water 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  Caprolace,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Proceeding  by  t!ie  road  from  0>tia  to 
Porto  d'Anzio,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lan- 
rentine  forest,  tliat  skirts  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  au  almost  un- 
interrupted line  for  nearly  W  m.  It 
spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buf- 
faloes, wild  boars,  &c.  As  we  ap- 
proach Tor  Paterno  it  contains  plan- 
tations of  gigantic  stone-pines,  the  ilex, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  sportsman  or 
charcoal-burner,  whose  fires  are  seen 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest : 

"  Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra, 
Per  sylvas  Tcucri  mi.xtique  impiine  I^atini, 
Krravere  jiigis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipeniii 
Fraxinus;  evertunt  actas  ail  sidora  pimis ; 
Piobora,    nee    cuneis   et   olentem    scindere 

cedruin, 
>\c   pinustris  cessant   vcctare   gementibus 

omos."  jEn.  xi.  13."?. 


Tun  Patf.rso  (Laurentuji", 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusano,  is 
a  solitary  tOMcr,  distant  about  5  m. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 


this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum, 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latiun), 
I  founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Latinus  when  ^lineas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent  investigation  of  the  locality 
has  led  topographers  to  reject  that 
opinion,  and  to  fix  the  site  of  Lau- 
rentum at  tJie  farm  of  La  Capocotta, 
3  miles  farther  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  tlie  description  of 
Virgil,  "the  Ardua  ^loenia"  and  the 
"  Vasta  Palus"  beneath,  in  the  l'2th  book 
of  tlie  ^neid.  There  are  numerous 
ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  large  tract  of  marsh 
having  intervened  between  it  and  the 
sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor  Paterno 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa  ; 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  that  to  which  Commodns  was 
sent  by  his  physicians.  Tlie  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Albaii  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strength  even  in  recent  times,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruisers 
in  1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
frogs,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast : — 

"  An  I>aurentino  turpes  in  littore  ranas, 
Et  satiiis  leniies  ducere,  credis,  avos?' 

Ep.  .\.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  tlie 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Paterno  to 
Rome  by  the  ancient  Via  I  aurentina, 
passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porciano,  where  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  di  Mag- 
liano,  and  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  encroached 
upon  it  in  many  places  that  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  have  been  displaced 
by  their  roots.  The  views  in  different 
parts  of  this  forest  are  of  the  grandest 
character;  the  distance  to  Rome  by  it  is 
about  U)m. :  there  is  another  but  longer 
route  through  Decima  (both  these  roads 
unite  at  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso) ;  and  a 
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third  from  Porcigliano  to  the  Osferiu 
<li  i[ahifcde,  on  the  higli  road  from 
Rome  to  Ostia.  Before  we  proceed 
southwards  it  will  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  guide  at  Tor  Pateriio,  who  will 
pilot  us  through  the  forest  to  Pratica, 
5  m.,  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal- 
burners  are  not  always  a  sufficient 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between 
the  two  places. 


Pratica  (Laviniu.m). 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  experience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  ^^neas  in  honour  of  his 
\Fife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of' 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum  ;  as  Alba  Longa 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by 
130  broad,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.  The  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  of  civit'is  Fafrica, 
or  Patrns,  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Patris  Dei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was  dedi- 
cated to  i^Eneas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
fiivf  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy   proof.     The   large   baronial 


mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  Circa-an  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  ^'ia  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfarata,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  country 
from  tlie  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is    the    torrent   called    the    Pio 
Turto,  identified  by  the   best  modern 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in    which    ^Eneas    was   drowned.      If 
we   follow  this  torrent  to    its  mouth, 
\  we    shall  find   that   it   forms  a  large 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving  in    the    Duchess    of  Devon- 
;  shire's    edition    of    Annibale    Caro's 
I  translation  of  the  ^ucid.    Virgil  com- 
j  memorates  the  "  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
!  Anna   Perenna,    mentions    the    same 
I  marshes: — 

j  "  Coiniscr  h.^nc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numicius  undU 
Creiiitur  et  staguis  occuluUse  suis." 

Fasti,  iii.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
:  plain    called   the   Campo   Jemini,   in 
j  which   antiquaries   place   the   site   of 
]  the  great  sanctuaries  ol'ancientLatium, 
I  the  grove  of  Pater  Iiidiges,  the  temple 
j  of  Anna  Perenna,   the   Aphrodisium, 
j  and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
1  was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
I  About  3  m.  from  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1704  by  the  late 
duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
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a  Statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  au  establishuieut  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentuni.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil. 


Arde.4., 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name"  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  luo  souls: — 

"  I-ocus  Ardea  quotidam 
Dictns  avis;   et  nunc  magnum   nianet   Ardea 
nomen."  ^n.  vii.  411. 

(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
wliere  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  Avhich  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 
natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
au  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  whicli 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modem 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  About  J  m. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- , 


ing  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  the  S.  side  of 
a  ravine,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bei-s  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form ; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents  : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  curious 
Ardean  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
C'ampana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  ^^ineid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbiis,  and  for  the  asylum  it  attbrded 
to  Camillus  during  his  exile  ;  he  de- 
feated lirennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  sunmione<l 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  m. 
from  Rome :  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  ])y  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica,  at  S.  Procula.  near  the 
Solfarata,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  \'allerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  Incastri, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  Fosso  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  through  dense  forests 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  .3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  A  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Portod'.Anzio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations 
4  ni.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 


Porto  d'Anzio, 

the  representative  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  of  Im- 
perial Home,  37  m.  from  the  capital  and 
1 6  from  Ardea.     ( The  easiest  mode  of 
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reaching  it  will  be  by  the  railway  to 
the  La  Cecchina  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  t]ie  winter, 
performing  the  journey  in  3  hours.) 
The  traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain 
good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini ;  the 
house  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  is  vei'y 
well  kept,  with  two  very  fair  cafes 
and  a  restaurateur's  close  by.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Anzio 
is  18  m.,  at  first  through  a  country  well 
cultivated  in  vines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  L'l  Macchia.  2  m.  before  reach- 
ing Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture-land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory and  Astura,  is  beautiful.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Pope's  villa 
is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Villa  Men- 
gacci  on  the  rt.  The  Marina  and  Piazza 
before  the  new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and  S. 
Giulio  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diouy- 
sius  with  the  epithet  "  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Coriolauiis,  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  'S'olscians'  ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen  : — 
"  A  goodly  citj'  is  this  Antium:  Cit3% 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop  :  then  know  me 

not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  pimy  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Kome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Majnius  Nepos,  b.c.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Romans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  farther  down  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 


The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 
who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur  :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.  The  piers 
constructed  by  Nero  still  remain,  a 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  architecture. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement;  and,  lil<e  all  the 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  by 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches. 
One  of  them  is  2700  ft.  in  length, 
the  other  1600:  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.  A  light- 
house or  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.  About  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port  from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who  added  a  short  pier  to  the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of  the 
Eoman  construction.  The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen.  Beyond  this  we  see 
below  the  Villa  Altiobrandini  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pamfiliau  mole,  con 
structed  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  tliis  silt- 
ing up.  At  the  extremity  of  Zinaghi's 
pier  is  a  lighthouse,  hitherto  so  had 
as  to  be  only  useful  to  the  fisher- 
men running  for  the  harbour  ;  it  is 
now  about  to  be  greatly  improved. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruizers 
during  their  operations  on  the  coast 
iu  1813.  Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  enlarging  the 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge  harbour,  much  required  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  M'ith  Rome 
by  a  branch  railway,  from  the  Albano 
and  \^elletri  line.  As  a  place  of  trade, 
Porto  d'Anzio  has  little  importance; 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  fisher- 
men, mostly  Neapolitans,  and  by 
feluccas    employed     in     transporting, 
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chiefly  to  Naples,  the  charcoal  produced  , 
in  large  qviantities  iu  the  neighbouring  j 
forests.  Of  late  the  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  olF  the  Astura  and 
Croce  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  but  the  cliief  interest 
of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for  the  Ko- 
mans  during  the  quail-shooting  season 
(May)  and  the  sea-bathing  (June  and 
July),  for  which  it  offers  advantages 
in  its  fine  sandy  beacht-s  on  cither  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuring 
lodgings,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  increased  convenience  of 
reaching  it  in  4  or  5  hours  by  means  of 
the  rly.  as  far  as  Albaiio. 

Modern  Anzio  contains  about  1200 
Inhab. :  the  climate  in  winter  is  deli- 
cious, and  healthy  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  A 
new  ch.  has  been  erected  by  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  also  built  a  hand- 
some villa  for  his  own  use.  As  a  place 
of  resort  it  is  increasing  in  importance, 
and  new  houses  a.-e  rising  every  year. 

Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thorouglily  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some  , 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter  • 
called  the  Viguaccie  :  they  are  built  of 
quadrilateral  masses  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  large  size.  I 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that  i 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Villa  liorghese  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nettnno,  while  that  which 
rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  The  rising 
ground  N,  of  the  mociern  town  is  co- 
vered with  ruins.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  subsequently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d"Anzio;  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
underground  passages  in  the  tufaceous 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roman  town  extended  more  inland, 
and  the  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  along  the  cliffs  towards  A'et- 
tuno  as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese.  The 
large  Villa  Mengacci,  behind  the  town, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 


Temple  of  Fortuna  Antiatensis,  which 
it  is  known  was  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.  E.  of  this 
the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hippodrome  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
in  speaking  of  the  games  oidered  by 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppaia's  de- 
livery of  a  son,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Claudiau  and  Doniitian  families.  The 
whole  space,  now  dry  land,  before  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero- 
nian  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered 
among  its  ruins.  The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  /Esculapius, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome  ; 
nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Augustus  to  Britain  : — 

"  0  Diva  gratum  qua>  regis  Antium, 
Pra-sens  vel  inio  tollere  de  crradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triiunplios." 

Od.  I.  XXXV. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine  :  on  the  1.  it 
commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
Nettuno  and  the  Circaan  promontory  ; 
further  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance; then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo ; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  itc.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  13th  century:  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X.,  who  repaired  its  out- 
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-<vorks  about  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  fortress  M-as  partially  restored  iu 
the  time  of  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison. 


Nettuno, 

about  2  m.  E.  of  Porto  d'Aiizio, 
with  a  population  of  1200  luhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Coeno,  the  port  of 
Antium,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessity  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af- 
forded more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Eoman  mole 
or  the  Eoman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Cceno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modern  harbour  of  Porto  d'Auzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  Mould  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localites.  The 
whole  coast  between  Porto  d'Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Eonian  edifices.  There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese.  called  Bell'  Aspetto. 
The  first  oljject  that  attracts  attention 
on  entering  Nettuno  is  the  fortress 
commenced  by  Alexander  VI.,  and 
restored  by  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.  It  is  greatly  diiaj)i<l.ited.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  niedia;val  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palace, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  go- 
vernment for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
with   the  picturesque  costume  of  the 


female  population,  which  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latiuni,  and  is  Oriental  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  tradition  is  that  the 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bar.ds  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  aud  9th 
centuries.  Although  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring population  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations  ;  there  is 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
beach  before  it  offers  no  protection  for 
them.  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Nettuno  in  1610.  Sig. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  with 
tolerable  plain  fare.  The  view  from 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,  over  the  coast-line  to  Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-batliing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 


ASTURA, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
]n'oceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy;  and 
beyond  it  another  bi-anch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Eio  di  S.  Rocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
IJoraan  edifices,  especially  about  Astura, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Insula  Astura-.  A  lofty  tower, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  liave  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea:  Eat 
hie  qin'deni  Incus  amanns,  et  in  mari  ipso, 
qui  et  Antio  et  CirccEiis  aspici  possit. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pre- 
cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Formiae, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  island  of  Astura,  as  early 
as   the    12th  century,  was   a    strong- 
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hold  of  the  Frangipaui  fiiniily,   from  i 
whom    it   passed    successively    to  the  ] 
Cactanis,    Contis,    Oisiiiis,    and    Co- 1 
loiiuas.    The  tower,  built  in  the   15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the  ' 
vaults  of  the  Fraugipani  fortress,  the  ' 
scene  of  an  act   of  treachery   which  ' 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  history.     In  12(i8, 
after   the   battle   of  Tagliacozzo,   the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house  { 
of   Hohenstaufeu,    took   refuge   here.  ; 
Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and  ' 
betrayed  hira  into  the  hands  of  Charles  ' 
d' Anion,  by  whom  he  was  babarously 
executed   in  the   Piazza  del   Mercato 
at  Naples.  j 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  uame,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now  i 
the  Fiunie  Conca,  descending  from  j 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Roman  tomb  in  opus  reticnlatum  ;  it 
is  called  //  Tormccio,  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
bemsD,  the  modern  Cistenia ;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  Tullia,  who  died  at  Astura, 
whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  streain  empties  itself  into 
the  sea ;  from  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowns, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,U00  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  theLago 
di  Caprolace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circa^an  pro- 
montojy,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola.  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circicus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 


the  Circa^an  promontory  for  .">  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola.  from  which  it  runs 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  the 
outfall  of  the  Tfens  and  Amasenus, 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  may 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circa'an  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  description 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  IfawJboo/i  for  Suuthcrn 
It'dij,  Eoute  140. 

EXCCRSIOM   TO   THK    EtRIJSCAN    CiTIES 

OF  C.i:uE,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Tcs- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  environs  of  Home  with  a  sketch 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  of 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which 
have  not  been  noticed  in  tlie  Hund- 
boof:  of  Ccnirol  Hah/  (see  Rte.  105). 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered 
the  central  point  for  the  traveller 
during  these  excursions.  V/e  have 
reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  for 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  port, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  about  to 
visit  li'ome  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  so  long  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  information 
so  necessary  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties. A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
and  to  the  other  Etruscan  collections 
in  the  capital,  will  prepare  the  tourist 
forthis  excursion  more  completely  than 
any  descriptions  in  books,  and  render 
the  journey  much  more  interesting. 

The  tourist  who  has  explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  105  and  107)  will 
have  visited  Volterra,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Etruscan  cities  in 
Central  Italy;  and  may  have  made 
an  excursion  from  Viterbo  to  the 
cavern-sepulchres   of   Castel    d'Asso, 
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Norchia,  and  Bieda,  and  have  ex- 
plored Sutri  and  Veii  on  the  same 
route.  On  the  road  from  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  walls  of 
Cortona,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from  Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by 
Cittii  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.  These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  describe, 
but  they  are  not  more  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  tlie  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Rome  are  Caere  and  Pyrgos,  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia ; 
and  those  situated  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.  Tarquinii, 
Vv.lci,  Tttscanifi,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 
ploring Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, 
Sutri,  and  Veii.  As  many  of  these 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  to  furnish  himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons  who  have  laboured  in  il- 
lustrating their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  coUectioiis  at 
Rome  will  derive  every  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  '  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from 
Canlna's  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia,'  in  folio,  whicli,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  tliis 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  '  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria'  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 
Mas  the  first  to  call  tlie  attention  of 
English  travellers  in  more  recent  times. 
The  two  first  works  contain  valuable 


maps  and  plans  which  add  greatly  to 
their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  resting-place  for  the  first 
night :  it  is,  however,  since  the 
opening  of  the  rly.,  easy  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  Corneto  in  a  day 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  which 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  before 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  iu  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  road  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  lOO;. 


Cervetri 

(Agylla,  C^ere),  27  m.  from  Rome. 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  daj'  from 
Rome,  M'ill  be — by  rly.  to  Palo  in  an 
hour,  and  from  there  to  Cei'vetri  in  a 
light  vehicle  to  be  easily  obtained  by 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  daih' 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Beuedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosati 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
Stat,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
from  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caleche  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.m.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  retui'n  to  Palo  for  the  evening 
trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civil  a 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  than 
4  ni,  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  an 
hour;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  miicli 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler can  perform  tlie  whole  excursion 
witliout  fatigue,  even  in  a  winter's  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  horseback  from  Rome  will  find  a 
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bridle-path  about  1   m.   beyond    Pali- ' 
doro,  on    tlie    old    post-road,    passing 
through  extensive  plantations  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia.    On  arriving  at 
Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  procure  horses 
or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be  still  better, 
to  write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  Pas- 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Rosati,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  thcni.   The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  by  taking  tlie  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the  Au- 
gustiuian  convent,  traversing  the  site 
of  Ca;re  in  its  greatest  length  to  the  | 
Porta  CoperUi,  passing  on  rt.  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  recent  excavations  near  i 
it;  from  the  Porta  Coperta  descending 
to  the  B'llfaitrcccia,  near  which  are  the 
best  preserved  portions    of  the    City 
Walls  ;   and   then   ascending  a  ravine 
lined  with  sepulclires  to   the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis   or    Bandi- 
taccia :  then  visiting  tlie  different  tombs 
on  it,  and  returning  to  Cervetri  to  lunch,  j 
This  first  part  of  tlie  excursion  will  re- 1 
quire  3  or  4  hrs. ;  the  second  2.^  to  3: 
examining  the  IJegoliui-Galassi  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina to  the  Grotta  di  Campana,  to  the  j 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  recent  excava-  i 
tions  on  the  Monte  Padulo,  and  then 
to  the  Grotta   di   Torlonia,   which   is 
about  4  m.  from  the  village.] 

[an :  the   house  of  Pacilico  Rosati,  | 
a  vetturino,  clean  beds  (where  even  a| 
not  over  fastidious  lady  could  lodge—  | 
/'.    W.    (}.,   Feb.   1859),   and   obliging  j 
people ;  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
their  own  provisions.     The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  was  Flavio  Passegieri,  a  '. 
tobacconist  in  the  Piazza,  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs  ;  he  is,  j 
however,  rather  old,  but  his  son  Gio-  1 
vanni   is  an  active  and  intelligent  one  | 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can   also  be 
obtained  at  Passegieri's  house — I>'ike  of. 
St.  A.,  1859).    Should  the  P.'s  be  out 
of  the  way,  Benedetti  the  corriero,  or 
the  local  director  (CVi/w  Soicatore)  of  • 
Sig.  Calabresi's  excavations,  will  prove 
good  guides.    The  road  to   Cervetri,  j 
which  is  now  excellent,  turns  off  from  : 
the  post-road  2  m.  beyond  Palo,  about 
\  m. after  crossing  the  Vaccina  stream, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages.     Cer-  j 
vetri   is  the  representative  of  a  city 


Avhose  antiquity  carries  us  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.  It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Ca;re  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  ^Iezentius  when 
/Eneas  arrived  in  Italy.  In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustan 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Cicre,  except  when  the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  the  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.  Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  v.  c.  ii.)  that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
%a;j!,  Avith  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
iuvasion  were  hailed  from  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.  From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  tlie  Etruscan  League ;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only  city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  Ciere  afforded  an  a.';ylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safety  with  the  sacred  fire; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  bj^  the  priests  of 
Care,  a  circumstance  from  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony  (rcereinoniti).  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance ;  and  Strabo 
says  that  iu  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  appears,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable one  presei-^'ed  in  the  Mu- 
seufc  at  Naples,  that  Caere  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  AqusD 
Ca'retana? :  they  are  still  frequented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modern  Cer- 
vetri. In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
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the  lull  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th.,  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Ccri  Nnovu  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Ccrvetrri 
(C(vre  Vebis)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1074  to  the  IJuspoli 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  wiio 
tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Turnus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality :  — 

"  Hand    ])rocul    liinc    saxo    incolitur    funiUita 
votnsto 
Urbis  An:ylUnae  secies;  whi  Lydia  quondam 
Oens,  bello  pra'clara,  jiigis  iiisedit  Etruscis. 
Hanc   multos    florentem    annos    rex    dtinde 

superbo 
Imperio  soevis  tenuit  Mezentius  armis." 

J?;!,  viii.  4T8. 

It  Stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.,   by  precipices   of  coarse   red 
volcanic    tufa,    called    NefFro    by    the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places   than    .50  feet  in  height.     Two 
streams   run    through    these    ravines, 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
de'   Canneti,    which   unite    below   the 
town.     On  the  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.     The  modern  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis:    it   is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhah.,  with  a  mediaeval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towers  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.    The  citj' 
of  Cccre  was  not  less  than  4  or  5  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 
to  the  E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and  ' 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.     The  Ven-  ! 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded   it  with  \ 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  ; 
taken   from  the  ancient  walls,  which  I 
are    of   rectangular    masonry ;     some  ' 
rare  remains  of  these  latter  are  still 
visible  on  the    side   of  the    ravine    of  j 
La  Buffalareccia  opposite  the   Necro- 
polis. 8  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  witli 


2  roads  leading  to  them  ;  one  paved  in 
thedirecticnofVeii,  theother  toPyrgos, 
the  port  of  Caere,  the  modern  Santa 
Severa.  The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  BuiuUtacci'i,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  called  the  Ruscello 
della  iVIadonna  de'  Canneti ;  its  surface 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns ;  and 
in  its  cliff's  are  ranges  of  tombs.  There 
are  no  architectural  facades  to  the 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Ban- 
ditaccia  are  surmounted  by  tumuli  or 
pyramids,  the  base  of  Avhich  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cut  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
Avhich  are  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  sur- 
face leads.  In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  this  Necropolis,  by  the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brought  to  light  bj'  the  researches  of 
Monsignore  I'egolini,  the  archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
The  remarkable  tomb  which  hears 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was  discovered  in 
1 8.36 ;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened  in  1845,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  1846.  We  shall  brietiy 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referring 
for  greater  details  to  INIr.  Dennis'  work, 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since  that  gentleman's  visit  to 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
hill  of  the  Banditaccia  :  —  1.  'J"'he  first  is 
a  large  square  one  Mith  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  squai'e  fluted  pilasters,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them  ;  at  the  extremity  is  an 
inner  chamber,  with  a  conch  for  two 
bodies  ;  this  tomi),  being  considerably 
beneath  tlie  surface,  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  more  than  20  steps.  2.  A 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  communicating 
with  eacli  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  sepulchral  couches.  It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotfii  dcll'i  Scdin,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  right 
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to  the  name.  3.  7*0016  of  the  Tarquins, 
discovered  in  184(),  a  sepulclire  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories  ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  tiiglit  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
by  the  peasantry,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the  "  Grolta 
delle  Iscrizioni."  This  chamber  is  ;i5 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  wliich  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
sciuare  aperture  communicating  witli 
the  surface.  On  ditt'erent  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
of  Tanjuin,  or  Tauchxas,  occurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Gruttu  Jdle  Sedie 
e  Scndi,  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  and  shields  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.  The 
form  of  this  tond)  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,"  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  5.  Grotia  del  Tri- 
cliniii,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  184G,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  tlie  dead 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  sutl'ered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  6.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animals,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  iScc.  7.  L'l  Omft'i  Jci  J'i- 
lastri,  called  by  the  guides  dclla  Bclln 
Architvttur-i.  It  consists  of  2  chambers — 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported 
by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised 
Avith  a  couch  for  2  bodies.  A  good 
Hight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tomb 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter. 
La  Grottd  dcllti  Uiiir,  a  tomb  with 
painted  couches,  containing  3  largeurns 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 


I  with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  Mith 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  corners ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figui'es  and  the  style 
of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses  ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
both  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  : 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
alabuster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  ou  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
campi. 9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals  ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head. 
10.  Tomb 0/ the  L'lis-ielicfs.  This  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ijanditaccia ;  like  all  the 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
between  walls  of  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is 
single,  is  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  we  enter,  where  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the 
roof  is  finelj'  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  ill  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
l.y  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out 
in  the  tufa  ;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives,  daggers,  s/:cucrs  bound 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets  pit- 
taci  or  litui,  the  singular  twisted  rods 
seen  in  the  processions  ou  the  Etruscan 
paintings  of  Cornefo;  a  warrior's  tra- 
velling-bag, veiy  like  a  modern  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
tached to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
used  by  the  lloman  butchers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  cir- 
cular dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  ])laying 
with  a  mouse,  and  a  dog  with  a  lizard ; 
a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Proser- 
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pine ;  Etruscan  vases  sculptured  in 
relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole 
evidently  intended  to  represent  objects 
belonging  to  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
objects  themselves  being  left.  Over 
the  door  are  two  short-horned  hulls' 
heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the  archi- 
trave over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  flat  dish,  exactly  the  shape 
of  those  used  by  the  Italian  butchers 
carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  door  circular 
Etruscan  trumpets.  On  the  lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painting  of  which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronze  armonr 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couch,  on  which  lay  two  corpses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a  figure 
holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resembles  a  steering-  \ 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  above 
two  busts  of  male  beaided  figures,  one 
unfortunately  mutilated.  On  the  freize 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of  < 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  ocrese. 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  All 
these  curious  bas-reliefs,  so  correct 
in  their  delineation  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented,  are  partly 
cut  out  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco;  they  were  all  painted,  several 
still  retaining  their  colours.  Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel  lines  resembling  a  picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
scription. The  floor  is  raised  on  the  ' 
the  sides,  and  is  divided  off  into  ob- 
long compartments  ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The 
door,  like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is 
of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  in  all  the  niches  covered  with 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campana  Museum ;  the  name 
of  Matvnas,  engraved  in  the  Etruscan 


character,  which  was  found  here,  was 
probably  th^t  of  the  family  to  which 
this  most  interesting  hypogcum  be- 
longed.* 11.  The  lic./'ilini '  Galassi 
Tomb,  discovered  in  ISoO  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  Avhose  names  it  bears  ; 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  sepulchral 
chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  by  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masonry  (the  lower 
part  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
hill  j  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showirg  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch.  This 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier ;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  broftze,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod ;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed ;  some  arrows ; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
the  roof  by  bronze  nails  ;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro- 
bably separting  it  from  the  outer  one, 
were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  "  Larthia  ;"  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.     The 

*  Very  good  representations  of  this  tomb  have 
been  given  by  Sir  G.  AVilkinson;  less  accurate 
ones  by  M.  Noel  Desvergers  in  his  '  Etrurie  et 
Etrusques.'     Paris,  1864. 
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richness  and  abuudaiice  of  these  j 
l)eautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  Mas  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
tiie  Vatican.  Opening  ou  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bronze  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urus  and  figures  in 
terracotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Kegolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
prol)ably  the  body  (if  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period ;  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
one  a  mere  vestibule  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying -place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
.3000  j-ears  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vnlci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S. -western  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvauus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Manjuis  Campana  in  1850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepnlchi-al 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters  :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which  I 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
nntil  lately  the  skulls  of  tlieir  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled :  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;   in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 


rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sizes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
liefs, warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  1-3. 
Tomb  of  the  Vestihulo  Hotundv,  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  (light  of 
step?,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pilbirs  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  itmer  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
converging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  couclies  ; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  are 
2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rock ;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  couches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  proliably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing couch.  15.  Not  far  from  the  latter 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remains  of 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Orotta  Torlonia. 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  vesti- 
qule,  now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Like  manj-  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  5-1  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  the  skeletons, 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back, 
were  found  on  these  couches,  but 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  by 
Sig.  Calabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  near 
the  Fort'i  Cipert",  and  the  Bufola- 
reccia,  in  1859  and  18(^0,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art. 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula, where  some  good  bronzes  were 
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dug  out  in  May,  1861.  Nearly  all  the 
fine  vases,  bronzes,  and  jewellery  by 
Sig.  Calabrese  and  others  discovered  of 
late  years  at  Cervetri,  are  now  in  Sig. 
Castellani's  collection  at  Konie. 

Ceri  NiKico,  a  hamlet  of  70  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  lufa, 
3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Cesis,  ' 
Borromeos,  Odescalchis,  and  Torlonias.  ' 
There  are  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a 
detailed  description. 

The  site  of  I'l/rf/us,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  of  Ca;re,  is  placed  by 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  railway  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  (See  ILindbouI:  of  Cen- 
tral Italij,  lite.  100.) 


CORNKTO  (TaRQUINII), 

12  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
light  carriages  can  be  hired  for  the 
excursion ;  the  fare  for  one  with  2 
horses  to  go  and  return  will  be  3  scudi. 
There  is  also  a  diligence  in  the  morning 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train 
from  Rome,  arriving  at  Corneto  about 
9"35  A.M.,  on  its  way  to  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo.  ("  I  hired  a  carriage  with 
2  horses,  which  took  me  to  Corneto, 
where  I  slept,  then  to  Toscanella,  and 
back  to  Corneto,  in  all  nearly  3  days, 
for  7^7  scudi,  good  roads  evervwhere." 
—6'.  Perkins.  April,  186.5.)  The  road, 
which  is  generally  good,  follows  the 
coast-line  for  about  2  m.,  and  then 
strikes  more  inland.  The  country  it 
traverses  is  chiefly  covered  with  myr- 
tles and  lentiscus.  The  road  crossess 
the  Mignone  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  2  towns,  and  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Corneto. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  1.,  between  the 
months  of  the  Mignone  and  the  Marta, 


is  Porto  Cleraentino,  the  high  tower 
near  which  is  a  conspicuous  object. 
The  wooded  hills  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  abound  in  wild  boars,  Avhich 
atlbrd  excellent  sport  during  the 
winter. 

Corneto  (Inns:  there  is  an  inn  at  the 
Palazzaccio,  improved  of  late,  with 
a  fair  Trattoria  on  the  ground-floor  ;  it 
was  formerly  the  palace  of  Card. 
\'itellesclii,  and  will  be  hereafter 
noticed  for  its  architecture  ;  but  the 
tourist  who  Avishes  to  spend  a  few 
days  here  will  find  more  comfortable 
quarters  in  every  respect  at  the  Casa 
Moirano,  with  very  obliging  people), 
an  episcopal  city  of  about  4000  In- 
hab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinii, 
whose  site  is  about  1^  m.  from  it. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque battlemented  walls  and  towers, 
which  belong  probably  to  a  still 
earlier  period.  The  first  bishop  of 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  4ti5,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occupant 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Corneto, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the 
close  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  of  theGuelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,  and  was  the  place  near 
which  Gregory  XI.  landed  when  he 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Rome.  The  city  stands  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  12th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castello, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii. 
There  is  a  curious  pulpit  of  1209, 
made,  as  stated  on  an:  inscription,  by 
Giov.  de  Guido,  Civis  Romano,  with 
sculptures  in  a  very  rude  style,  espe- 
cially of  lions  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  it.  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  bearing  the  date  of  1060, 
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must  have  been  brought  here  from 
some  other  ch.  In  the  aisle,  forming 
a  step,  is  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
tiie  words  "  Larth.  Velchas  Thui- 
cesu,"  iu  Etruscan  characters.  The 
sculptured  Ambo  is  a  good  work  of 
the  13th  century,  with  the  name  of  its 
author  upon  it.  The  lofty  tower  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  4  statues  of 
horses  which  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tarquinii,  and  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  campanile.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  of  Corneto  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  columns 
from  the  ancient  city,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  interesting  as  aftbrdinggood 
examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  large 
palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  now  the 
inn  called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine 
and  characteristic  details  of  the  do- 
mestic Gothic  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  contains  some 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Corneto,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assumption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Corneto  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion. Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti- 
quities formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.  The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have  been 
placed  several  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
sive view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  specimens  of  Etruscan 
sculptures  recently  discovered.  The 
Fratelli  Uruschi  are  dealers  in  Eitrus- 
can  vases,  scaraba;i,  and  bronzes.  The 
ch.  of  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns 
contained  the  remains  of  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
died  at  Home,  until  they  were  removed 
to  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  a  few  years  since. 
The  modern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  1^  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  by  a  road  pi  ac- 


ticable  only  on  foot  or  horseback.  It 
occupies  a  flat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  eucirled,  as  most  Etruscan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
bucu  and  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  Etruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 
can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  posi- 
tion of  7  gates  may  be  recognised : 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  iEneas  against 
Turnus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  B.C.  G58,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Lucu/no  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  when 
he  migrated  to  Kome,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Montarozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  Etruria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,    exclusive    of   the    painted 
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tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
ouly  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown   with   shrubs,   or  the   open 

fits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres. 
t  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy., 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Home  ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  ]5ritish  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  Avere  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  piiu- 
cipalities  of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about  Corneto  has 
been  Signor  Avvolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mtmterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  tlie  "Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  l)uilt  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Avvolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archaeologists  to 
Corneto.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo  or  prince.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
"  a  warrior  stretched  on  a  couch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, 


crumbled  away  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles; so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."  Of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelius  were  rusted 
into  one  mass ;  and  the  golden  crown 
was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion, which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Kome.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs : 
most  of  tliem  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Eome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions in  books.  The  principal 
painted  tombs,  however,  are  kept 
locked  up  by  order  of  government,  and 
the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga- 
pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
shows  them  to  travellers  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
i  to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
tombs  must  visit  them  after  having 
studied  the  description  of  the  locality 
in  Canina's  '  Etruria  Maritima,'  or  upon 
the  spot  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volume 
in  his  hand.  Leaving  Corneto  by 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  following 
the  Strada  di  Montarozzi,  one  of  the 
first  tombs  is  the — I.  Grotta  Quer- 
ciola,  discovered  in  1831,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii,  although  now  extremely 
injured  by  damp,  &:c.  The  subjects  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  quite  Greek 
in  their  character,  are  a  love -scene 
and  banquet,  with  groups  of  dancers, 
horsemen,  games,  boar- hunts,  &c. 
Copies  of  these  paintings  are  pre- 
served in  the   Gregorian   Museum  of 
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the  Vatican,  and  a  coloured  engrav- 
ing of  them  is  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
vork,  thougii  she  has  mistaken  tlieir 
meaning.  II. —  (iroWi  del  TricUnio,  or 
Tomba  Miirzi,  discovered  in  1830,  a 
fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof:  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant  and 
lifelike  paintings  on  the  walls,  in 
which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen  reclining  on  couches  at  a 
funeral  banquet.  The  costumes  and 
the  arrangement  of  tiie  tables,  &c., 
form  a  valuai)le  illustration  of  Etruscan 
manners.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the 
13ritish  Museum.  III. —  Grotta  del 
Morto,  discovered  in  1832,  a  small 
tomb,  remarkable  for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  girl  and  a  lad  laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  an  old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  l)y  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures. Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  "  Thanaueil,"  over  the  okl  man's 
is  the  name  "  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  "  Enel."  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing. The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  injure<l 
of  all  the  tombs,  the  paintings  all  but 
effaced  by  water  getting  in.  Copies  of 
the  principal  subjects  are  preserved  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  the  ori- 
ginals have  nearly  disappeared  ;  an 
engraving  of  them  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring  is  in-  j 
correctly  given.  IV.  Grotta  del  Tifone, 
or  dc'  Poiiipni,  discovered  in  1832  (now 
the  most  interesting  to  be  visited),  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
2  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  3  ledges,  one  over  the  other, 
on  which  several  sarcophagi  still  re- 
maiu,  with  recumbent  figures  ou  the 


I  lids.  Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
I  Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
j  of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
I  Etruscan  family  of  Pompus.  the  s^iVjy*- 
probably  of  the  l!oman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.  The  ty|.hon  represented  here  is 
'<  a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
I  supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hand.s,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
j  pents.  On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii. 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
I  evil  genii,  the  tallest  figure  being 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height,  and  all  the 
j  others  as  large  as  life.  This  proces- 
;  sion  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
I  of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.  The 
I  twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
I  in  those  sculptures  are  here  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  tiie  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import.  Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  work, 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  since  her 
drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius, 
or  tlie  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth :  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  "  Laris  Pumpus 
Arnthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pom- 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.  V. — Gnttta  del 
Cardimde,  first  discovered  in  1(j99,  re- 
discovered in  ITiiO  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Micali  in  1808.  This  tomb  is  the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft.  on  each  side,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
X  2 
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Gray's  book;  and  Mr.  By res's drawings  1 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost  I 
in   their  original  condition,  M-ere  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Coluaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  "  Hypogsei." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  liair   standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins  ;  most  of  them  carry  ham-  [ 
mers  in  their  liands.     This  painting  is  I 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to  ' 
be  regretted  tliat  it  has  been  seriously  , 
damaged  of  late  years.     The  five  fol- 
lowing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the   Necropolis,    about  2   m.    from 
the    Porta    Clementina.      VI. —  GnAta 
delle  Bijhe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and    blue,  with  ivy-wreaths  :   over  the 
door   are    panthers    and    geese.      The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the  j 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 
2  compartments.     On  the  low^er  one,  on  ; 
the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers;  in 
the  upper  one  are   seen   the  bigse,   or 
two-horse    chariots,    making   prepara- 
tions for  a  race.     On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower   compartment,   is   another  group 
of  dancers  ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing  ' 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On   the   wall,  opposite   the   door,    the 
lower   division    has    a    repi'esentation 
of  the    funeral    banquet,    with    figures 
crowned  with  myrtle;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.     Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gi'egorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    VII.- — Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  p.'diment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.     VIII. — Grotta  del 
Barone,  or    Grotta  Kestiicr,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in    1827;    remarkable    for   some   very 
brilliant  and    interesting    paintings   of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and  of 
the  competitors   receiving  chaplets   as 
their  prizes  from  a  female  ;    the  whole 
designed  and   executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    than    any    other   examples  at 
Tarquinii.      Over  the  door   are    some 
sea-horses   and  dolphins.    IX. —  Grotta 


Francescn,  or  the  Grotta  Giustiniani,  dis- 
covered by  Cbev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  etfects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modern  in  its  character;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the  castanets  and  the  double  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  delta  Scrofa  Xera,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representing 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom  the 
hunt  of  a  black  Avild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  which  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had  been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.* 
XI. —  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  discovered 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  tlie  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawn  with  a  goose  at  his 
feet.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod, 
tlie  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.  On  the  1.  wall  are  2  men  play- 
ing at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  meu 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 

*  The  paintings  in  this  tomb  have  greatly  suf- 
fered from  tbe  negligence  of  the  persons  sent 
from  Rome  to  copy  them  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  liy  driving  nails  to  sup- 
port their  tracing-paper  into  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  groups — a  .'ij'stem  which  has  more 
contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  tbe 
paintings  at  Cometo  than  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  has  been  repeated  in 
almost  all  the  tombs  where  copies  were  taken. 
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A  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these  ! 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c.,  who  appear  to  have  just  returned  ■ 
from  a  race ;  tlie  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchic  dance 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
wine-jugs ;  and  beyond  the  second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
bearded  figure,  attended  by  a  slave 
bearing  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,  by  their  hard  out- 
line and  exaggerated  details,  bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are  probably  the  oldest  which  are 
now  accessible  iu  tliis  locality.  Almost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription  ;  but  although  the  letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjectm-e.  Copies  of 
the  paintings  are  preserved  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Yiterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  This  very  interesting  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  imfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin :  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  slieepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  scvjptures,  and  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber.   The  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 


pendicular shaft  20  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  ^\^^ethe^  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
from  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

Grariscce,  the  port  of  Tarquinii, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta  ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry. 

The  i-oads  leadintr  from  Cometo  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vidci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  tlie  ancient  Ttis- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages  ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  Eome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  horseback  wdl  be  much  less 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  cairiage  unsuited  to  the  roads 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
light  gig  or  carritella  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia. 

There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Cometo  to  Braociauo,  passing  near  La 
Tolfa,  which  Avill  enable  the  tourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  different  route, 
visiting  several  interesting  sites  on  the 
way.  The  distance  to  Bracciano,  where 
there  is  a  very  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciano  and  Rome  he  can  visit 
Gralera,  and  may  have  time  enough  to 
see  Veil,  by  making  a  diversion  from 
La  Storta  (see  p.  420). 

POXTE  DELLA  BaDIA  (VcLCi). 

Travellers  who  visit  Yidci  had  better 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Cesarini's), 
although  a  very  miserable  affau*,  as  they 
will  find  no  accommodation  in  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  which  be- 
sides swarms  with  vermin,  and  is  deso- 
lated  by  malaria  after  tiie  middle  of 
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June.  Canino  is  also  dangerous  from 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  them- 
selres  with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtamed  elsewhere.  Yulei  is  18  m.  N.W. 
of  Cometo.  [It  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  an  order  from  Prince  Torlonia,  and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  hves  at 
Musignano  or  Canino,  to  send  a  person 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  Ponte  della  Badia :  by  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.]  Tlie  road  follows  that 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Rte.  83  of  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Itahj)  as  far  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  whicli 
adjoins  it.  This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.  It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Flora, 
which  is  stiU  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly  Ro- 
man, from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officei's,  bemg  one 
of  the  frontier  stations  of  the  Papal 
>States.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
ravine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  above  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tufa, 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan ;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  clearly  Roman ;  so  that  we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Roman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the 
])arapets  are  so  liigh  as  to  shut  out  the  ' 
prospect  on  all  sides  :  in  one  of  these  j 
parapets  is  a  channel  wliich  served  for  j 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
tlu'ough  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
jond  the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Flora,   was  the  site   of  ancient 


Yidci,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runcanius  after  the  fall  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Yolci 
or  di  Voce:  scarcely  any  ancient  remains 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  are 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not  Ro- 
man, and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  NecropoUs 
of  Vulci  occupied  the  table-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Flora ;  that  on  the 
1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  one  or  more  bridges, 
but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  vi- 
sible, at  a  spot  called  "  II  Pelago." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Lucien  Buonaparte  brought 
to  light,  within  a  space  of  about  4 
acres,  no  less  than  2000  vases  and 
numerous  other  Etruscan  specimens. 
The  brothers  Campanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined  in  the  search,  and  from 
that  time  Vulci  has  been  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  con- 
tributing wealth  to  the  proprietors, 
and  enricliing  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don, Pai'is,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  The  tombs  at  Tulci 
are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that  scarcely  a  tomb  has  been 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  been 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropohs  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near 
this  was  situated  the  first  painted 
tomb  discovered  at  Tulci,  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican.  Not  far 
fi'om  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Campanari  in  1835,  and  in  which  he 
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found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
)iis  helmet  on  liis  head,  his  ring  oil  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  stQl  hang- 
ing beside  him   on  the   nail.     An  ad- 
joining chamber,  iu  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.     In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surrounded  by  its  toys.     In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,   and  yet   there   is  hai-dly   one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark- 
able tumulus    called  "  La   Cucumella," 
50   feet  high,   aiid  about  700  feet  in 
circumference,  which   was  opened   by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829:  the  mound 
was    encircled    by   a   wall    of  massive 
blocks.     Above   this  wall  were  disco- 
vered some  small  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound  were 
2    towers    about    40    feet    high,    one 
square,  the  other  circular,  having  seve- 
ral  sphinxes  and  fabulous  animals  on 
their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing   some  fragments  of  bronze 
and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  proofs 
that  they  had  been  already  rifled.     A 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been 
given  in  M.  Noel  Dcsverger's  '  Etrurie 
et  Etrusques.'  From  a  painting  existing 
in  the  Villa  at  Musignauo.     The  great 
central  sepulchral  cliamber,  from  thit 
author's  description,  appears  not  yet  to 
have  been  discovered.      Near  tliis  tu- 
midus    is  a  small   low   one   called  La 
Rotonda,  walled  round  with  a  single 
course  of  stone,   in  which  some  very 
beautiful  vases  were  discovered  ;  and 
beyond   another   called  the    Cucumel- 
letta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
found    to    contain    5    chambers.       In 
that  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
west  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  called  Polle- 
drara,   was   opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
Etruscan   lady,   and   a   marble   figure 
of  another,  with    Egyptian  vases   and 
ostrich-eggs    painted     with    Egyptian 
sphinxes,    Egyptian   alabaster  figures, 


and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the   highest  interest,   were 
found.     After  being    long    suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vuki  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  Signor  Fran9oi3  and 
a  society   of  antiquarians,    when   some 
ciu-ious  and  untouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.     One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above    the   Flora,   and  near  tiie  Ponte 
Eotto,  is  remarkable  :  it  is  about  2U0 
yards  from  the  Cuciunelia,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery   100   ft.  long,    opening   into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  open- 
ing out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c.,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paiiitmgs  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style — 
a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the  sciJul- 
chres  at  Vulci :    one  on  1.  hand  wall 
representing  AchiUes  sacrificing  to  the 
manes  of  Patroclus,  where  we   see   3 
youths   or   captives   bound   conducted 
by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  prin- 
cipal immolator,  Achilles  ;  near  whom 
stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a  winged  Iris, 
a  figure  with  flowing  hair  su^iposed  to 
represent  the  shade  of  Patr<:)clus,  hav- 
ing the  word  Hixthial  iu  Etruscan 
characters    above    and    Agamemxox. 
Another  painting  shows  us  Ajai  and 
Cassandra    at   the    altar   of  ilinerva. 
On  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors  two 
venerable  figures  beneath  palm  trees  of 
Nestor  and  Phoenix,  with  tlieir  names, 
and  near  them  two  warriors  who  have 
transfixed  each  other  with  their  swords, 
perliaps  Eteocles   and   Polyiiices.     On 
the  wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Pat- 
roclus   is  a  purely  Etruscan  scene,  a 
military  sacrifice.     In  one  comer  are 
figures  of  Mai^tarna,  the  Servius  Tul- 
Uus  of  the  Romans,  cutting  the  bonds 
that  bound   the   hands   of  Celes  Ve- 
beuna.     There  are  several  other  paint- 
ings,    nearly    all     accompanied    with 
Etruscan   inscriptions,   and   above   an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imaginary 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bidls, 
deer,    and     horses      devouring     each 
other.     "When  first  discovered  the  co- 
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Sketch  of  a  subterranean  Tomb  near  the  Flora  at  Vulci,  discovered  in  1S57. 


1.  Central  chamber,  with  paintings. 

2.  Sepulchral  chamber  behind. 


3,  3,  3.  Sepulchral  crypts. 

4.  Long  passage  leading  to  tomb. 
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lours  of  these  extraordinary  paintings 
were  most  brilliant  and  admirably  pre- 
served.* Out  of  the  central  chamber 
open  on  each  side  6  smaller  crypts, 
and  beyond  anotlier  central  chamber ; 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  pamtings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepul- 
chral urn  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  hiunan 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
hind it  several  amphorae,  which  pro- 
bably contained  ashes,  with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  has  been 
again  momentai-ily  walled  up,  until 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paint- 
ings, which  when  last  seen  were  still 
in  excellent  preservation,  retaining 
all  tlieir  brilliancy  of  colour.  Several 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etrus- 
can jewellery  were  also  found  in  this 
Ilypogaeiun,  which  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  tombs  have  been  recently 
opened  on  the  sides  of  the  chlF  overlook- 
ing the  Fiora,  and  it  is  probable  that 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con- 
ceals their  entrances.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  Yulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 
many  examples  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them  fiu-ther  than  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists'  names  which  are 
.•<een  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna 
Grsecia.  , 


MrsiGXAyo. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
chateau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  chateau, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and   was  formerly   remarkable  for   its 

•  Most  of  the  pnintini^  have  been  given, 
although  not  doing  them  justice,  in  M.  Noel 
Desverger's  work  above  cited,  and  better  still  in 
the  '  Monumonti  Incditi,'  vol.  ii.,  and  '  Bullctino' 
(1663)  of  the  Roman  Instituto  Archeologiro. 


■  museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
'  site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautifid  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Canino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  was  purchased  bv 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  constituted,  with  Canino, 
the  joint  principahty  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  as  a  Roman  prince ; 
it  now  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia, 
by  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
France,  in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino  presents  no 
object  of  interest  beyond  septilchi-al 
excavations  in  the  chff  on  which  it 
stands.  There  is  a  "Locanda"  in 
the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 
and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Pflm]>aloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  his 
cliildren ;  he  died  at  Yiterbo,  and,  as 
well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  biu-ied  here. 

Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  della 
Badia  mav  be  visited  without  any  kind 
of  danger  from  malaria  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a  short  distance  fi'om  Canino 
rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  Uke  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremma  of  rolcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Physically 
and  geologically,  therefore,  the  peak 
which  towers  over  the  Fiora  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
neiglibour  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. 2»'ear  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  cf  baths  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Roman  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  time  of  the 
early  Caesars. 
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TOSCANEILA  (TuSCANIA). 

Toscanella  is  15  m.  from  Viilci,  17 
from  Corneto,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
18  from  Yiterlio,  and  18  from  Vetralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canino,  Vulci,  Corneto,  and 
Viterbo,  the  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  inn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  which  is 
tolerably  clean  and  moderate,  but  the 
traveller  should  endeavour  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  from  Coraeto,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  3  to  4  hours  by  a  good 
carriage  road.  Leaving  Corneto,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  follows 
for  some  miles,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built.  It  then  enters  on  a  dreary 
country,  which  offers  no  attraction 
until  the  picturesque  mediaeval  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  of  Toscanella 
burst  upon  the  view.  A  large  cham- 
ber in  the  rock,  near  which  the 
road  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  A.scanius,  the  son  of  JEneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modern 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza.  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  out- 
side the  modem  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  walls  of  the 
aucient  city,  and  in  all  jirobabihty  was 


its  Arx.  The  summit  is  stiU  surmounted 
by  some  square  double  towers  of  me- 
diaeval masonry,  constituting  very 
striking  objects  from  all  pai'ts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  beyond  sub- 
structions and  sewers,  and  some  reticu- 
lated work  of  Roman  times.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  the  ruins  of  a  circus 
were  discovered  a  few  years  back.  On 
the  height  of  San  Pietro  is  situated  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  very 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earhest  Itahan 
Gothic  style:  it  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  and  is  built  of 
fragments  of  ancient  buildmgs :  the 
great  doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed 
arch,  with  a  rose  wuidow  and  arcaded 
galleries  above,  the  wliole  enriched 
with  some  very  curious  sculptures  of 
the  Trinity,  angels,  saints,  men,  devils, 
chimseras,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of 
extraorduiary  variety  and  of  most  gro- 
tesque expression.  The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  nearly  cUsappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  columns  which  support 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.  From  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  cm-ions  fragment  of 
mediaeval  architectm*e.  Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Roman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  tlie  site  of  a  Roman  bath,  the 
Litter  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
tlie  outside  A\'ith  fantastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  There  is  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  a 
good  altar-piece  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Sienuese  school.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  also  contains  a  curious  pidpit 
in  the  same  style  as  tliat  S.  Maria 
di  Castello  at  Corneto,  and  probably 
of  the  same  period  (13th  centy.) 
Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edifices 
there    is   nothing   of  any   interest   in 
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Toscanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Campanari  family,  known 
tliroughout  Europe  as  having  been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers  in  the  field  of  Etr\iscan 
exploration.  Signer  Campanari's  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  tovm,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasures  discovered  in 
the  excavations.  Many  of  these  are  not 
so  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles, which  speedily  find  purcliasers, 
and  therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most considered  as  permanent  fix- 
tures on  the  premises.  The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,  with  full-length  portrait 
figures  of  eveiy  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
fac-simile  of  a  tomb  which  Signor 
Campanari  opened  in  1839,  constructed 
on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  urns  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepnlclire.  The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes ;  they  liold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Campanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.  On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  accessible 
is  that  called  the  Grotta  della  Re- 
gina,  of  late  years  much  injured, 
a  large  irregular  chamber  with  2 
massive  coliunns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable  for  its  labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  commu- 
nicating from  one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.  Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Yulci.  Sig.  Yalery, 
an  apothecary,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  bronzes,  vases,  scarabaM,  &c.,  for 
sale;  his  prices  are  high,  but  he  will 
stand  beatin"  down. 


No  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 
cavern-tombs  of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella  and  its  neighbourhood 
without  extending  his  excursion  to 
that  locality.  Before,  however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Viterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that  city, 
about  4  hours'  drive.  On  leavmg  Tos- 
canella the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.  From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Conieto, 
Toscanella,  Viterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 
of  the  journey.  At  about  two-thirds 
of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo,  but  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  road, 
is  Castel  d'Asso,  with  its  cavern- 
sepulchres.  The  traveller  may  visit 
them  without  difficulty  en  route,  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  more  desirable 
to  proceed  direct  to  Viterbo,  and 
make  Castel  d'Asso  the  object  of 
a  separate  excursion  from  that  town  : 
in  fact,  the  tourist  may  advantageously 
make  Viterbo  (where  there  is  now  a 
good  inn,  Za  Post  a,  but  make  your  bar- 
gain beforehand ! !)  his  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  tlie  many 
interesting  objects  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  They  are  fully  noticed 
in  the  Handbook  of  Central  Italif 
(Rte.  101).  3  m.  before  arriving  at 
Viterbo  the  road  passes  about  \  m. 
from  the  sulphureous  baths  of  i  Bulli- 
cami  on  rt. 

Sovana  (SrANA). 

As  this  place  lies  beyond  the  Roman 
frontier,  the  traveller  had  better  have 
his  passport  vised  before  leaving 
Rome,  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  particularly 
if  he  intend  to  prolong  his  tour  to 
Cosa  and  Orbetcllo.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  the   light   carriages  of  the 
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country,  but  is  more  suited  to  the 
horseman  or  pedestrian.  The  distances 
are — from  Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  m. ; 
from  Ischia  to  Farnese,  3  m.;  from 
Faruese  to  Pitighano,  12  m. ;  from 
PitigUano  to  Sovana  2^  m. ;  making 
together  31J  m. :  but  these  will  pro- 
bably be  ii^creased  by  a  detour  to 
Castro.  At  Ischia  the  traveller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  Casa 
Farolfi;  at  Farnese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Pitighano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Casa  Bertocci ;  at  Sovana  there 
is  no  accommodation.  All  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture. 
Ischia  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.  Farnese  is  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Maternum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Chigi.  Castro,  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Farnese  famUy, 
7  m.  W.  of  Faniese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  of  Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
near  the  Olpeta  torrent,  2  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Flora,  surromided 
by  ravines  deeper  and  gloomier  than 
any  others  in  this  district ;  but  the 
town  is  a  wilderness,  having  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Innocent 
X.,  as  a  pimishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Farnese.  PitigUano 
stands,  like  the  towns  wc  liave  de- 
sci'ibed,  on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  coxu'ses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  called  the  Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  villa 
of  the  covmts  Oi*sini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
tale  :  2  recumbent  fisures  hewn  in  the 


rock  are  still  called  by  them  "  Orlando 
and  his  wife."  The  scenery  about  Pi- 
tigUano is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  CascateUa.  Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lying  about  5  m.  off  the  route  we 
have  laid  down,  ascending  the  ravine 
of  the  Lente,  is  Sorano,  an  Etruscan 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  lost ;  it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  inn  there,  but 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Casa  Farfanti,  though  there  are  no 
beds  which  the  traveller  will  wiUingly 
occupy.  3  m.  from  PitigUano,  as  we 
have  afready  stated,  is  the  village  of 
Sovana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Sitana,  almost  de- 
serted in  the  summer  season  from 
malaria.  In  1843  this  remote  and 
almost  imknown  village  acquired  cele- 
brity by  the  discoveries  of  ovir  country- 
man Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  their  cha- 
racter and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
kno«ai  throughout  Etruria.  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  popidation  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre- 
derick IL,  and  its  mediseval  castle, 
with  its  machicolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing.  Sovana  was  the  bfrth- 
place  of  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
though  the  malaria  gives  the  prelate 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-residence. 
Travellers  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal  should  take  care,  for  this 
I'eason,  to  visit  the  locality  in  the 
winter  or  spiing  months,  when  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.  Before  ex- 
ploring the  ravines  it  will  be  desfr- 
able  to  obtain  some  person  from  the 
village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
dangerous :  the  bishop's  p^eiwsto  will 
probably  give  the  best  information  as 
to  persons  qualified  for  this  duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable   tomb 
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discovered  by   Mr.   Ainsley   is    called  i 
"  La   Fontana."      It  is   liewn   in   the 
tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17 
higli,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
^-      tlie  pediment.     This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  frieze,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  high,  with  j 
an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall,  i 
and   buttresses    on    each    side,  which  ' 
probably  supported  figures.     The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-reUevo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  male  genius  winged 
on  either   side.     The  design  and  exe- 
cution   of   these    figiu-es    prove    that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  ' 
country    it    may   fairly    be    considered 
unique.     K^ear   this  is    a   long   line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  dilTering  fi-om  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  purely  Egj'ptian  character  of  | 
their   outline  and    mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  veiT  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by  the  peasanti-y  the    "  Grotta 
Pola,"  hewn  out   of  the  tufa  in   the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.     The 
single  column  which  remains  and   the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals   are  formed   of  foliage  which  I 
somewhat  resembles   the    Corinthian : 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
human  heads  in   tiie  middle    of  each  : 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces  ' 
of  red  colour.     The  pediment  has  lost  | 
its  sculptiu-es,  if  any  such  ever  existed  ' 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  which  j 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 1 
hons.     From  the  traces  of  art  on  the  ! 
adjoining  rocks.  Mr.  Ainsley  concludes  \ 
tliat  the  portico  formed  a  part  of    a 
much  larger  monument,  forming  "  an 
union  of  objects  of  arcliitectural  gran- 
deur not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."      Many   other   tombs   of  | 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  line  of  j 
cliif,  but   the  most  remarkable    are  a  ! 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the   forms  ; 
of  houses,  presenting  tlie  most  {jcrfect  ; 
characteristics  of  the  domestic    archi-  | 
tecture  of  the  Etruscans.    Nearly  every  ' 


monument  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archaeologist  or  the  explorer. 


Satuenia. 

About  8  m.  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
site  of  Satumia,  which  presents  us 
with  archaiological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  antiquary  as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist  and  lover  of  natiu-al 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
delightful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  eflect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begua,  with  its  numberless  tributary 
streams.  The  modern  village,  how- 
ever, is  a  wTctched  place,  with  less  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driven 
away  in  siunmer  by  the  malaria.  The 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  niglit  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  which  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  wQl  have  2  ways  of  reaching 
Saturnia  from  that  town  ;  the  fii-st  and 
most  dh-ect  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Flora  just  above  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  and  from  there  crosses 
the  mountains  to  Saturnia,  which  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  liUl  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satumia 
without  returning  to  Pitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the   lulls   through 
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Poggio  to  Satiirnia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Pitighano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  cari'iage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Man- 
ciano,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Flora  and  the  Al- 
begna,  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  Montemerano,  a  town  perched 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  covered  with  olive-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Saturnia  the  distance  is  about 
5  miles  but  the  road  is  not  practicable 
for  carriages. 

Saturnia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  mediaeval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
effectually  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  masonry.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
Tlomana,  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture  ;  the 
blocks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
Roman  pavement  of  tlie  Via  Clodia, 
which  passed  tlu-ough  this  gate  fi'om 
Rome,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
it.  Fom"  other  Roman  roads  are  trace- 
able in  other  directions,  which  appear 
to  have  led  to  Rusella?,  Siena,  Cliiusi, 
and  Cosa ;  the  latter  is  particularly 
visible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of 
the  Albegna.  A  few  hundred  yards 
westward  of  the  Porta  Romana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertme  about  15  feet 
in  height,  wliich  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  orna- 
mented with  arcliitectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  steps  leading  to  the  summit, 


on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
surface,  3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi, 
if  we  may  so  term  them  ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
were  covered.  Within  the  walls  there 
is  scarcely  anytliing  of  antiquarian 
interest ;  a  large  enclosure  called  the 
Bagno  Secco,  about  50  feet  square,  has 

I  been  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Roman  bath :  and  in  the  modern  village, 
which  still  preserves  thenameof  the  abo- 
riginal city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Ro- 
man times, apilasterwithaflutedcolumn 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 

I  Marcus  Aurelius,  another  said  to  bear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
inscriptions,  which  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Roman  colony. 

The  Necropolis  of  Saturnia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at   a   sjiot   called  by  the  peasantry  the 

i  Pian  di  Palma.     The  tombs,  which  are 

j  there  found  in  great  abundance,  are  of 

I  ruder  construction  than  any  which  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto- 
gether xinlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Pelasgic  or   Etruscan.     They 

I  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Tliese  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or    chambers  very   slightly  simk 

j  beneath  the  surface ;  their  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  unwrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inclined,  ae  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serve  also  to  sustain  tlie 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuU.  No- 
tliing  has  been  discovered  at  present 
in  this  necropolis  to   connect   it  with 
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the  Etruscans.  When,  therefore,  we 
eonsider  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
turnia  by  Dionysius,  and  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  it  bears 
tlio  most  ancient  name  wliich  was 
given  to  Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Satnrnia  tlie  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  returu  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerauo,  INIar- 
ciano,  and  Marcigliana,  to  the  station 
at  Albenga,  and  from  tliere  to  Orbc'- 
tello.  If  he  take  the  former  route,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  that  Pitig- 
liano is  18  ni.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Rome  at  Acquapendente :  if 
he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will  find 
Montemerano  2'2  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  Rte.  83. 


CosA,   Vetulonia,    Rusell^,    Popu- 

IX)NIA,  AND  VOLTERRA. 

The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
Rome,  iu  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 


tiquities, should  extend  his  tour  along 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Leghorn.  Before  reaching  Orbetello 
he  will  find  Ausedonia,  marking  the 
site  of  CosA ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magliano,  the  site  of  Vetulo- 
nia ;  not  far  from  (Jrosseto  he  can 
visit  the  massive  walls  of  RusF.LEiE ; 
near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonia  ; 
and  from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by 
rail  to  Voi.TERRA,  thus  completing  in 
one  series  of  excursions  from  Rome  a 
visit  to  every  iuiportant  site  of  Mari- 
time Etruiia.  Returning  from  Vol- 
terra  to  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Siena,  he 
can  make  a  de'tour  to  Cmusr,  visiting 
the  Etruscan  sites  in  its  vicinity,  Sar- 
teano,  Cetona,  and  even  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  proceed  through  Citta  della 
Pieve  to  Orvieto.  Montefiascone,  and 
Viterbo.  From  Viterbo  he  can  visit 
Castel  d'Asso,  Norohia,  Bikda,  and 
SuTRi ;  and  if  disposed  to  conclude 
his  exploration  of  Etruscan  cities,  he 
may  proceed  from  Monterosi  to  Civita 
Castellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of 
the  2  Falerii,  taking  Veii  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome.  All  these  places  are 
fully  noticed  in  the  Jluulhook  for 
Central  Itabj,  under  Rtes.  83,  97,  105, 
and  107. 


RIDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  few 
sketcli  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 
derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (p.  xvii)  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  be  obtained:  they  are  in 
general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 


tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and 
capable  of  following  the  hounds.  The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
40  scudi  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  1  paul  a-day  to  the  stai)le- 
n)nn,  who  will  usually  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 
A  go'id  ridin;/  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  desiderutum. 
The  best  will  l)e  that  of  the  French 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  or,  still  better, 
that  recently  published  by  the  Roman 
government  in  9  sheets,  which  has  most 
of  the  by-ways,  and  all  the  firms, 
with  their  names,  on  it  (p.  xli)  ;  but  the 
scale  of  both  (about  1  inch  to  a  mile)  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  many 
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of  the  paths  being  marked  on  them,  and 
especially  of  the  farm-buildings  or 
tcntite,  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  the  rider.  The  former 
map  of  the  Koraan  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Molkte 
published  at  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only  embrace  the 
portion  of  the  Campagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  had  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  through  lanes  for  2  or  3  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  (the  riding  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust — in  every  Avay  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads) ; 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
sta-jionate,  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  from  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generally 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
passage  can  only  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a 
passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  paul,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Rome 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which  the 
excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in  the 
Campagna — attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs.and  being  pursued  by  horned  cattle. 
T)ie  shepherd's  dog  in  the  envii-ons  of 
Rome  when  alone  is  ashy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  tlie 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and   dangerous   brute.       It   is   chiefly 


from  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season,  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedes- 
trians from  cattle,  and  at  that  season 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  pasture-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.  Excursions  from  the  Porta 

DEL    POPOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate, 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt.,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.,  follow  the 
lane  of  the  Tre  Alo.donne  for  about  ^ 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  I'Acqua 
Cetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemnse,  crossing  the  rising  ground, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reach- 
ing the  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of 
the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also  reached 
by  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  the 
Second  turning  on  rt.  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  crossing  the  Monte  Parioli : 
or  by  the  second  lane  on  1.,  following 
the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and  opposite  to, 
the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  MoUe.  Then  follow  the  high 
road,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Aqua  Tra- 
versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turn 
through  the  gate  on  the  1.,  pass  the 
farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  track  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Ponte 
MoUe. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
cross diajionally  the  Farnesina  Meadow, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
1.,  and  follow  a  narrow  lane  that  bears  on 
1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vijna  (vineyard),  and 
through  this  to  another  lane  which  will 
lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the  chapel 
of  S.  Onofrio.  Continue  beyond  this, 
and  on  reaching  the  open  country  take 
a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  attbrd  a 
good    gallop   down    to    the    Strada    Ji 
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Boccea.  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  Li  Porcareccia,  and  over 
the  table-land  to  La  L'icc/iina ;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  I'Aequa 
Traversa,  and  return  to  llome  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  MoUe. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  farther 
by  continuing  along  the  Strada  di  Boc- 
cea up  to  S:inta  liiifinn,  from  which 
turn  into  the  valley  of  S.  Nicola,  and 
pass  by  L'lpo  to  La  Lucchina. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Acqua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  SepMura.  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  follow  a 
path  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually  brings  jou 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  5  mile  along  the 
road  'turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  good  galloping  ground  to  Por- 
careccia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A  3. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe. 
follow  on  rt.  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  -2  m.,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Cres- 
cenza:  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt., 
which  leads  down  a  rough  and  stony 
path  into  the  valley  of  La  Vulc/ietta ; 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 
the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  fsola 
Farnese.  Or  the  equestrian  when  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may  take 
the  path  on  rt.  to  the  site  of  Veii,  near  its 
citadel  or  Piazza  d' Armi,  and  from  there 
across  the  table-land  of  the  ancient 
city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can  lunch, 
and  return  to  Rome,  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Via  Fal- 
niinia,  6  m.  from  Kome.  The  best 
mode  of  performing  the  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will  be  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  Veii  from  the  Molino  to 
the  Painted  Tomb,  and  from  there  to 
the  C tsale  di  Vaccareccia,  from  which  a 


path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Valchetta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  G  hours. 

G.  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  Veii, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  A'vo  del 
Pino,  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Bon  liicorcio. 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza ;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt.  'as 
in  ride  A  b„  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  Ricovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
^  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  I.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.   (B  2.) 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  or  to  the  gate. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Val 
d' Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  galloping  ground.  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Mnute  Mario,  and  return  by 
the  chapel  of  S.  Onofno  aud  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride 
A  2).  There  are  some  fine  views  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the  first  part 
of  this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Val  d'ln- 
ferno,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reachingthe  aqued  uct.  Follow  the 
path  which  nms  parallel  to  the  latter, 
the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it  joins 
the  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  by  S. 
Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
and  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  a 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio 
following  the  city  wall  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 
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C.  From  the  Porta  Salara. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  rt.  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
the  Poute  Salaro  ;  after  crossing  which, 
turn  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  h'rer  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  fosso 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada  delle 
Belle  Donne,  sometimes  called  delln 
Vignx  JVwua.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt.  is  passed  ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt.  ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a  ford  ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  turn  sharp  tort,  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  Za  Cesarina,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentaua 
about  the  5th m.  from  Rome;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Sacro,  the  Ponte 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Aguese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
1.,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  from  the 
Casale  della  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  partj'  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 
to  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidenffi  ;  ^  m.  beyond  which,  ascend 
ou  rt.  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Casale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
della  Vijna  Nova  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  Lo- 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
lonia. Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  della  Campajna),  and  pass 
through  a  small  farmyard  across  the 
rly.  to  the  farm  of  Pietralata.     After 


passing  the  Casale  of  Pietralata  on  1., 
follow  upwards  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  to  Ponte  Mammolo ;  pass  the 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  on 
1.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentaua,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  may 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentana 
by  the  Strada  delle  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  farm  of 
La  Cesarina,  returning  by  the  routes 
given  under  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re- 
versed order. 


D.  From  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Rly. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  first  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Loreuzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campagna  above  the  Rly.  Pass 
under  the  Rly.  :  a  track  bj-  the  side 
of  which  on  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt. 
across  a  bridge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  //  I'ortonaccio,  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lun- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  1.  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de' 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Praenestina  ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt.,  the  Vicolo 
di  I'ratidata,  leaving  the  Campo  Ver- 
rano  and  Public  Cemetery  "on  1.  ;  enter 
the  Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  as  above  ; 
trotting  along  which  for  about  1  m., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fieldsof  Caside  Bruc- 
ciato,  and  work  across  the  Campagna  to 
the  Via  Collatina,  or  Stmda  di  Lh?u/- 
hesza,  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
tarm-buildings  of  Cenarcito  on  1.  Turn 
into  the  fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes 
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underground  ;  gallop  across  them,  leav- 
ing Cervaretto  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridi^e  to  Cernaio;  explore  the  Grotte, 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called;  return 
by  Cervatetto  ;  turning  to  the  it. 
across  the  fields  will  k-ad  to  the 
Ponte  Maniinolo :  there  is  good  gal- 
loping ground  across  to  Casale  Kruc- 
ciato.     Return  alonx  the  Via  Tibiirtina 


the   feast  of  the  Divino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  very  interesting  sight.) 


G.  From  the  Porta  di  Sax  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  highroad  to  the  Basi- 
lica;   turn  up  a  lane  opposite    to  the 


to  half-way  between  the  Rly.  and  the    monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Grottu 
ch.  of  S.  I-orenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the  !  I'ei'fMa,  and  through  some  line  grass 


rt.  (the  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Pra;torian  Camp. 

E.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

On    leaving  the   gate  take  the  Via 
Labicana;    follow  it   for  about   I   m.  ; 

theu  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol-  ^  •  i     .u         u  .i      ^  /•  r 

lows  along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct '  Egena;  rule  through  the  farm  of  La 

to   Porta  Fnrb.,,   leaving   which   on    1.  Caffardla  to  the  modern  road  to  Albano, 

continue  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of  ^1*^  ^.'''^'  ^^^  *^''>'  ''>'  ^^"^  ^""^  ^'  ^=^° 
the   aqueduct,   and    pass    through    the       \?^^"'i"'  j  u  ..        -j 

farm  of  AW. ,  IVoc/.u,  till  the  aqueduct  ,  ,-•  "^  '^"-f  ^"^.  ^^^"\'",  "^^  ^^^  ^^ 

runs  underground:  then  bear  away  to  :f„^'}L.^y_.,^.%.'^5^t  ,:\'"!1^!.A^ 


fields  to  L'l  Xuiiiiatella  and  la  Viijna 
Murat'i,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
far  as  Tor  Carbone ;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  ou  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Komulus, 
gaiu  the  valley  of  the  CafFarella  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain  of 


and,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
Prtenestina,  near  the  Tor  Tie  Teste, 
and  follow  to  the  X.  across  the 
country  to  the  Lunghezza  road,  and 
along  it  on  1.  to  Home,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Sohiavi. 


the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii 
on  the  1.,  and,  when  past  the  Siagionata, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Kome.  Recross  the 
stream  sharp  to  the  rt.  into  a  track 
which  leads  into  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano,  near  the  Osteria  della  Tavolata. 
3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 


F.  From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Coliseum. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 

the  Malls  of  the  city  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  continue  along  the  road  for  ^ 

Sebastiano,  and  then  the  Via  Appia  to  ni. ;  take  the  I.  hand  road  at  the  bifur- 

the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  ('p.  3.57  j :  cation  of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 

here  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  Strada  del  to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the  churches 

Divino  Aniore.passinghy Tor  Marancia,  p.  183)  may  be  visited.    Continue  2  m. 

Tor  Carboue,  and  la  Vigna  Murata,  to  to  the  Acqua  Cetosa,  and  ascend  the 

the  castellated  farm  of  Castel  di  Leva,  stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-buildings 

il  Dkino  Ainore,  about  S  m.  from  Rome,  of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 

the  view  of  which   on    S.W.   side    is  Cecchijmln,  and  across  the   Campagna 

picturesque.      From    here    return    by  to  the  Via  Appia,   returning  along  the 

Valerano,   the  Tre   Fontane,    and    the  latter  towards  Rome.     After  crossing 

Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours,  the  .\lmo,  before  reaching  the  city  gate, 

(There  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea-  follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civita  Vec- 

sautry  from  all  the  country  around  at  chia  Railway,  through  lanes  that  lead 
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to  the  closed  Porta  Latina,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Theuce  through 
the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walls,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  di  Termini.    I 

In   addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours'  duration,  longer  ex-  i 
cursions  on  horseback  can  be  made  : — 

Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Bracciano,  2  days,  including 
return  (p.  429.)  I 

From  Rome  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  otf  on  rt,  ; 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  at  j 
La  Madonna  del  Riposo,  2  m.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Cavalligieri,  to  La 
Porcareccia  and  Santa  Rufiua  ;  to 
Boccea,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Arone  to  Casal  Galera  and  Galera ; 
returning  by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  La  Storta,  the  Via 
Trionfale,  and  Monte  Mario,  to  the 
Porta  Angelica,— a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  far  as  La  Lucchiua  (A  4).  After 
passing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Casale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike  away 
to  rt.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end 
of  which  cross  another  ravine,  and  tV  an 
hour's  easy  trot  brings  you  to  Casale 
di  San  Giacomo,  from  which  the 
ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2  m. 
distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day  'p.  427). 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  (p.  429),  con- 
tinuing to  the  Casale  of  Malborghetto, 


where  the  road  to  Scrofano  turns 
off  on  1. ;  ascend  the  Monte  Musino, 
the  ancient  Ara  Mutia;,  ar.d  return 
by  Formello  (the  road  from  Scrofano 
along  the  Monte  Musino  to  Formello 
is  very  pretty),  the  Casale  di  Vacca- 
reccia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ciescenza, 
or  down  the  valley  of  La  Valchetta  to 
the  Via  Flaminia  (A  5), — a  very  long 
day's  ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Rotondo  and 
the  Via  Salara,  1  day  (p.  417). 

Along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to  Monti- 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
Solfatara,  a  long  day  (p.  363). 

'i'o  Tivoli,  continuing  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Civi- 
tella,  Affile,  to  Olevano,  Genazzano, 
and  Palest  rina, — an  excursion  of  at 
least  3  days  (p.  372). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pales- 
trina  by  Colonna,  returning  by  Zaga- 
rolo,  Gallicano,  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  &c,, 
2  days  (p.  404 j. 

Along  the  Via  Collatina  to  Lun- 
ghezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii),  returning 
by  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  Praeaestiua, 
Ponte  di  Nouo,  and  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
1  day  (p.  413;. 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torre 
Nuova;  from  there  following  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  hills  about 
Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste,  return- 
ing to  Rome  by  the  Via  Prsenestiua,  5 
hours  (p.  4(35). 

Along  the  Via  Ostiense  to  Ostia  and 
Castel  Fusano,  returning  by  Castel 
Porciano,  Decima,  or  Castel  Romano, 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  Ardeatina,  1  day 
(p.  437). 

Along  the  Via  Portuense  to  Porto, 
by  la  Magliana  and  the  fields  to  Ponte 
Galera,  from  which  by  road  (7  m.)  to 
Fiumicino  on  the  coast,  passing  through 
Porto,  1  day  (p.  434), 
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ACAOF.MIES. 


Academies:  — 

Arciidian,  J07. 

Archaeological,  J07. 

Filarmonica,  jo8. 

Fine  Arts,  or  S.  Luke,  joj. 

Florentine,  ?o8. 

French,  308. 

de'  Lincei,  ?o8. 

Tiberina,  jo3. 
Acqua  Argentina,  84. 

Felice,  8i. 

Paola,  8o. 

Vergiiie,  80. 

.Edes  Penatium,  42. 
-Emilia,  Risilica,  24. 
.Esculapius,  temple  and  island 

of,  JJ. 

Affile,  village  of,  J76,  411. 

Agata,  S.,  de'  Goti,  church  of. 
n6. 

Agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  ?■$. 

Aguese,  S.,  churches  of,  1  ;7. 

catacombs  of,  i  ji,  541. 

Agonalis,  circus,  5?. 

Agostino,  S.,  church  of,  139. 

Agosta,  villas'?,  374. 

Agrippa,  his  baths,  60. 

Agylla,  city  of,  450. 

Alatri,  J76. 

Alba  Loiiga,  site  of,  j33. 

Albani  palace,  27;. 

,  villa,  }2;. 

Albano,  lake  of,  392  ;  its  emis- 
sary, J92 ;  town  of,  3<)7. 

Albanus  rivus,  j88,  4}3. 

Albegna  river,  470. 

Albunea,  site  of  grove  of,  ?6?. 

Aldobrandini  %illa,  at  Frascati, 
;8r. 

Alossio,  S.,  church  of,  140. 

Alexander,  St.,  oratory  and 
C'ltacombs  of,  417. 

Algidus,  Mons,  592. 

A  Ilia  valley,  417,  420. 

Alnio,  stream  of.  J57. 

Alti'mps  palace,  275. 

AUieri  palace,  27; 

,  villa,  328. 

Ambassadors,  foreign,  xviii. 


AQUA. 

Amphitheatres,  ancient :  of 
Domitian,  at  Allxino,  398  ; 
Castrense,  at  Home,  52 ; 
Flavian  (Coliseum),  48 ;  of 
Statilius  Taurus,  P.ome,  5 1  ; 
Tusculiim,  iZj. 

Ampigliono,  372. 

Anagal,  412. 

Anasitasia,  S.,  church  of,  140. 

Anilrca,  S.,  churches  of:  delle 
l'>atte,  141  ;  al  Quirinale, 
141;  della  Valle,  142 ;  dei 
Stozzesi.  142. 

Angelica  library,  140. 

,  Porta,  9. 

Angelo,  Rione  S.,  3. 

,  Ponte  S.,  9. 

,S.,in  Pescheria,  church  of, 

14?- 

,  S.,  castle  of,  70. 

Anguillara,  village  and  castle 

of,  43?.  i 

Anio  river,  362,  378,  426;  falls  ' 

of,  at  Tivoli,  369. 
Anna  Perenna,  temple  of,  444. 
Ansedonia,  471. 
Antemna,  426. 
Aniicoli,  374. 
Antinous,  the,  of  the  Vatican,  ' 

211,217;  of  the  Capitol,  262.  ' 
Antiquities,  14.  1 

,  dealers  in,  xxvii.  , 

.\ntium,  Porto  d'Anzio,  44-i.       ' 
Antonio  Abate,  S.,  church  of,  [ 

143. 
Antonio,    S.,   dei    Portcguesi,  . 

church  of,  143. 
Antoninus  Pius,  bis  forum,  27  ; 

column,  54. 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  33. 
Apiillinare,  ,S..  church  of,  143.    • 
Apollinaris,  circus,  ;;. 
Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome, 

}i. 

Belvedere,  the,  2 1 3. 

Apostoli,  SS.,  church  of   the, 

145  I 

Apothecaries  in  Rome,  x.x. 
Aqua  Acetosa,  mineral  spring, ' 

426.  I 


AUGUSTUS. 

Aqua  Crabra,  8,  52. 

Ferentina,  387. 

Aquse  Albula;,  J63. 

Aurelife,  432. 

Caretance,  451. 

Aquasona,  stream,  430. 
Aqueducts,  ancient : — 

Anio  Novus,  81. 

A.  Vetus,  79. 

Aqua  Appia,  79. 

A.  Alsietina,  80. 

A.  Claudia,  80. 

A.  Julia,  80. 

A.  Marcia,  19. 

A.  Tepula,  80. 

A.  Virgo,  80. 
Aqueducts,  modem: — 

A.  Felice,  8r. 

A.  Paola.  80. 

A.  Vergine,  80. 
Ara  Coeli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

di,  166. 
Arches  of  — 

Constantine,  56. 

Dolabella  and  Silanus,  57. 

Drusus,  57. 

Fabius,  site  of,  24. 

Gallienus,  ;8. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  58. 

Sept.  Sevcrus  in  the  Foro 
Romano,  58  ;  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  59. 

Tiberius,  site  of,  24. 

Titus,  25,  59. 
Archaeological     Institute      of 

Rome,  308. 
Arco  de'  Pantani,  ^8. 
Ardea,  445. 
Ariccia,  ^99. 
Armilustrum,  position  of  the, 

140. 
Armoury,  pontifical,  248. 
Arrone,  river,  430. 
Arsoli,  village,  J74. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  xlii. 
Aruns,  his  tomb,  399. 
Asinaria,  Porta,  7. 
Asso,  Castel  d",  tombs,  467. 
Astura,  village  and  stream,  448. 
Augustus's  funun,  26;  mauso- 
leum, 65. 
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AUREA. 

CANCELLICRIA. 

CAVALLKGGIERI. 

Aurea,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ostia, 

Bsrli  palace,  277. 

Canina's     works     on     Rome, 

459- 

Bibiana,  S.,  church  of,  14;. 

xxxviii,  xl,  356. 

Aurelia,  Porta,  9. 

Bibulus,  tomb  of,  67. 

Canino,  village  of,  46;. 

Aurelian  coluraii,  54. 

Bicda,  471. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  373. 

Aventine  hill,  the,  ij. 

Bishiips  of  Rome,  list  of,  xlviii. 

Canterano,  village,  374, 

Blandusia,  fountain  of,  377. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Boacciano,  Torre,  441. 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower. 

B. 

Biiarium,  Korum,  29. 

1 1  ;    piazza,  248  ;   palace  of 

Bocca  delta  Veiita,  34. 

the  Senator,  249 ;  of  the  Con- 

Bonaparte   palace,  280 ;    villa. 

servators,  250 ;  Protomoteca, 

Bacchus,  temple  of,  54. 

J28. 

2;o;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 

Balbina, S.,  church  of,  14;. 

Books  on  Rome,  xxxvii. 

tors,  252  ;  gallery  of  pictures. 

Balbus,  theatre  of,  46. 

Booksellers  at  Rome,  xx. 

255  ;  museum,  257-265;  sub- 

Banditaccia, the  Necropolis  of 

Borghrse  palace,  277. 

structions,  21. 

Cervetri,  452. 

villa,  J28. 

Capitoline  hill,  the,  13. 

Bankers  at  Rome,  xviii. 

cliapel  in  S.  M.  Maggiore, 

Capocotta,  site  of  Lauren  turn. 

Baptistery  of  Constantine,  124. 

128. 

44  J- 

Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

Borgia,  Gabinetto, Vatican,  245. 

Cappellette,  le,  404. 

library,  2-;;. 

Borgo,  Rione,  4. 

Cappuccini,  church  of,  at  Rome, 

at  I'alestrina,  407. 

Botanic  garden,  302. 

146 ;  at  Frascati,  381. 

Barcaccia  fountain,  94. 

Bovilla?,  its  ruins,  396. 

Caprino,  Monte,  12. 

Bartolommeo,    S.,  church    of. 

Bracciano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabati- 

Caracalla,  his  baths,  60. 

J45- 

nus),  town,  and  feudal  castle 

Careia;,  site  of,  4J0. 

,  island,  5. 

of,  4! I. 

Carlo,  S.,  a  Catinari,  church  of. 

,  Ponte  di  S.,  10. 

Braschi  palace,  280 ;  villa,  371. 

146. 

Basilicas,  ancient  and  Pagan : — 

Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  9. 

,  in  the  Corso,  church  of. 

Emilia,  24. 

Bridges,  modern.    See  Ponte. 

147. 

Conslantina,  25,  it.  ' 

British  Archaeological  Society, 

Carnival  at  Rome,  xxx. 

Julia,  24. 

308. 

Carriages  at  Rome  for  hire,  xvii. 

Portia,  24. 

Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xxvil. 

Carsoli,  374. 

Ulpia,  26. 

Buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 

Carvings,  wood  and  ivory,  xxvii. 

Basilicas,  Christian,  their  cha- 

91- 

Casal  dei  Pazzi,  417. 

racteristics,  97. 

Bunsen's  Researches  on  Rome, 

Casanatense,  Bibliotcca,  173. 

Basilicas,   modern  and    Chris- 

xx.xix. 

Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  370. 

tian,  of — 

Burial-ground,  Protestant,  313. 

Casprta  palace,  281. 

S.  Atinese,  157. 

Cassius,  villa  of,  at  Tivoli,  371. 

Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 

Castel  Arcioue,  362. 

156. 

c. 

d'Asso,  467. 

St.  John  Lateran,  120. 

Fusano,  442. 

S.  Lorenzo,  ijj. 

Gandolfo,  392. 

S.  Maria  Magsiore,  126. 

Cacilia  Metella,  her  tomb,  67. 

Giubeleo,  420,  426. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  i  jo. 

Ca>lian  hill,  13. 

' Madama,  village,  373. 

the  Vatican  (St.  Peter's),  98. 

Ca?re,  450. 

Castello,  Porta,  9. 

S.  Sebastiano,  192. 

Ca?sar,  Julius,  site  ofhis  temple 

Castiglione,  siteof  Gabii,  414. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  J95. 

and  rostra,  24 ;  his  forum,  26  ; 

Castor  and  Pollux,  equestrian 

Baths,  or  Therma} : — 

villa  at  Nemi,  403. 

group  called,  91. 

of  Agrippa,  60. 

Caesars,  palace  of  the,  27. 

Castrense,  Amphitheatrnm,  52. 

Caracal  la,  60. 

Cafes  of  Rome,  xi. 

Castrimoenium,    now  Marino, 

Constantine,  62. 

Caius  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  69. 

386. 

Diocletian,  62. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 

Castro, 468. 

Livia  (so-called),  jo. 

combs  of,  182. 

Catacombs : — 

Nero  and  Alex.  Severus,  6^. 

Calisto,  S.,  convent,  178. 

in  general,  337. 

Titus,  6}. 

,  catac()nil)s  of,  344. 

S.  Agnese,  137,  341. 

Trajan,  64. 

Camaldoli,  monastery,  384. 

of  Si.  Alexander,  417. 

Baths,  modem : — 

Canipagna,  the,  11. 

Calepodius,  183. 

Delia  Regina  (at  the  Solfa- 

Canipanili  of  Rome, description 

Callixtus,  344. 

tara),  36;. 

of,  126. 

S.  Ciriaca,  135. 

Stigliano,  4?j. 

Campitelli,  Rione,  4. 

Jewish,  348. 

Vicarello,  432. 

Campo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  349. 

Baths  iu  Rome,  xxviii. 

Cavo,  390. 

S.  Pretextatus,  347. 

Belle  Doime,  Casale  delle,  417. 

Jemini,  444. 

Sanli  Quattro,  396. 

Belvedere,  Cortile  di,  Vatican, 

Marzo,  Rione,  3. 

S.  Sebastian,  192. 

211. 

Vaccino,     the     Roman 

Caterina,  S.,  dei  Funari,  church 

Benedict,   St.,  monastery,   at 

Forum,  21. 

of,  147. 

Subiaco,  375. 

Campus  Martius,  i. 

,  di  Siena,  church  of,  147. 

Benfratelli,  huspital  of,  J 11. 

— —  Sceleratus,  85. 

Cavaliere,  374. 

Bernardo,  S.,  church  of,  14J. 

Cancel  leria,  280. 

Cavalleggieri,  Porta,  9. 

Rome. 
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CAVALLO. 

Cavallo,   Monte  (Quirinal),  at 

Uonie,  1?. 
Cavanollo,  la,  420. 
Cave,  village  ol',  410;  Rocca  di, 

410. 
Cavo,  Monte,  or  Mons  Lazialis, 

J90. 
Ceccliiua,  la,  stat.,  595. 
Cecilia,  .S.,  cliiirch  of,  147. 
Celc'brities,Koman,  libtof,  xlviii. 
Cinci  palace,  281. 
Cerciiuiuic'S,    chronological  list 

of,  lii. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  114; 

in  the  Laterun,  iif  ;  in  S.  M. 

Maggiore,  129. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  temple 

of.  J4- 
Ceri  Nuovo,  village,  456. 
Cervara,  village,  j';4,  416. 
Cervaro,  416. 

Cervetri,  ancient  city,  450. 
Cesareo  S.,  churdi  ol',  148. 
Cesarini  palace  at  Gcnzauo,  402. 

at  Konie,  282. 

Charities  of  Kume,  jog. 
ChcmisLs  at  Home,  xx. 
Chigi  palace,  282. 
Cliiusi,  471. 

Chronological  tables,  xItI. 
Church,  Knglish,  xxix. 
Churches  of  Koine,  IJ6-197. 
Churches  in  Rome  of — 

S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  1^6. 

S.  Agnese,  IJ7. 

fuori  le  Mura,  IJ7. 

S.  Agostino,  I J9. 

S.  Akssiuuiro,  417. 

S.  Alessio,  140. 

S.  Anastasia,  140. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  141. 

al  tjuirinale,  141. 

di-i  .Scozzesi,  142. 

• (iella  \'alle,  142. 

S.  Angelo  in  I'oscheria,  14J. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  14}. 

de'  Portoguesi,  14J. 

S.  Apollinare,  14J. 

SS.  Apostoli,  I4J. 

Araca'li,  166. 

S.  Balhiiia,  145. 

S.  Harlolommeo,  145. 

S.  Bernardo,  145. 

S.  Bibiana,  14?. 

Cappuccini,  146. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  146. 

in  Corso,  147. 

S.  Caterina  del  Kunarl,  147. 

di  Siena,  147. 

S.  Cecilia,  147. 

S.  Cesareo,  148. 

S.  Clemenle,  148. 

S.  Cosimato,  [55. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  155. 

S.  Costanza,  15;. 

S.  Crisogono,  1 56. 

S.  CroceinGerusixlemme,  156 

S.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  157. 


CHURCHES. 

Churches  In  P»ome  of — 
S.  Fraucesca  Homana,  157. 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  158. 
Gcsu,  i;3. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  159. 
S.  Giovanni  Batista,  159. 

de'  Fiorcntini,  159. 

in  Fontc,  1 24. 

in  Laterano,  120. 

in  Oleo,  160. 

c  Paolo,  160. 

a  Porta  Laiina,  160. 

S.  (Jiuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 

ifio. 
S.  ( i  regorio,  1 60. 
S.  Ignazio,  161. 

S.  Isidoro,  162. 
S.  Lorenzo,  ijj. 

e  I'amaso,  162. 

in  Luciua,  162. 

in  Miranda,  jj,  i6?. 

■ •  in  I'anis-l'erna,  165. 

S.  Luigi  del  Francesi,  ibi. 

S.  JIarcello,  i6j. 

S.  Marco,  164. 

S.  Jlaria  Maggiore,  126. 

degli  Angeli,  164. 

dell"  Auima,  166. 

in  Aquiro,  166. 

di  Aracffili,  166. 

Aventinense,  168. 

in  Campitelli,  169. 

della  Concezione,  146. 

in  CoSBiedin,  169. 

Egiziaca,  15. 

di  Loreto,  170. 

ad  Jlart3-res(Panthcoii), 

40. 

sopra  Minerva,  170. 

di  Monte  Santo,  173. 

del  iMiracoli,  17}. 

della  Navicella,  17;. 

deir  Orto,  174. 

della  Pace,  174. 

del  Popolo,  17  j. 

in  Portico,  169. 

Sc;da  Coeli,  i8j. 

del  Sole,  46. 

in  Trastevere,  176. 

a  I'revi,  178. 

in  Valllcella,  178. 

in  Via  Lata,  179. 

della  Vittoria,  179. 

S.  Martina,  i8c. 

S.  Martiiio  ai  Monti,  180. 

SS.  Nereoed  Achilleo,  180. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  ib,  181. 

S.  Onofrlo,  181. 

S.  Pancruzio,  182. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Alura,  1  ?o. 

alle  Tre  Funtane,  i8j. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  98. 

in  Montorio,  18 J. 

in  V'incoli,  185. 

S.  Prassede,  1 86.^ 
II  Prioratn,  168. 
S.  Prisca,  t88. 
S.  Pudenliuna,  i38. 


191. 


COLONNA. 

Churches  in  Rome  of — 

SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  189. 

S.  Saba,  189. 

S.  Sal)ina,  190. 

S.  Salvatore  in  I.auro, 

S.  Sebastiano,  192. 

S.  Silveslro,  19}. 

S.  Sisto,  19}. 

S.  Stefano  O'cco,  194. 

Kotondo,  194. 

S.  Susanna,  194. 

S.  'I'eodoro,  4?,  194. 

S. Tommn.vi degl  inplcsi,  195. 

LaTrinitadei  Monti,  195. 

de'  I'ellegrini,  197. 

S.  Urb;ino,  J4. 

SS.  Vincenzo  ed   Anastasio, 
i8j. 

S.  Vitale,  197. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  282. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  'rusculum, 

i8j. 
Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxvili. 
Ciciliano  (Cicelion),  ?7J. 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome  : — 

Agonalis,  5J. 

ApoUinaris,  ;j. 

Flaniinian,  5J. 

Fhira,  5  ?. 

Hadrian,  54. 

Maximus,  52. 

of  Nero,  54. 

Runiulns,  or  Maxentius,  51. 

Sallust,  5}. 

V'ariainis,  52. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  ii$, 

J45- 
Citorio,  Monte,  51. 
Civita  Lavinia,  town,  401. 
Civitella,  la,  village,  577. 
Clark,  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  climata 

of  Rome,  jr4. 
Claudian  family,  their  supposed 

tomb,  67. 
Claudius,  temple  of,  J4. 
Clemenle,  S.,  church  of,  148. 
Climate  of  Rome,  J15. 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  24. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  8j. 
Clubs,  xiii. 
Coazzo,  farm,  417. 
Coins,  Roman,  xlv. 
Coliseum,    the,  48 ;    its  flora, 

?'• 
CoUatia,  site  of,  415,  416. 
Colleges  at  Rome : — 

American,  J05. 

English,  195. 

Iri>h,  IJ7- 

Prci]>aganda,  304. 

Romano,  J02. 
Sapienza,  loi. 
Scottish,  142. 
Collin. 1,  Porta,  6. 
Colonna,  town  of,  405. 
,  palace   and    gardens    at 

Pwome,  282. 
,  Rione,  j. 
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COLOXNADKS. 

Colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  ico.    j 
Colossus  of  Nero,  51.  i 
Columbaria  of  Home,  •;■;. 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  54.  ' 
ofil.Aurelius  Antoninus, 

!4- 

of  C.  Duilius,  252. 

of  Phocas,  24,  55. 

of  Trajan,  55. 

of  the  Immaculate  Con-  i 

caption,  J05.  [ 

Commission  agents,  xxviii. 
Communion    of    St.    Jerome,  ; 

painting  of  the,  by  Domeni- 

cbino,  257. 
Compatri,      Moute,      village, 

434. 
Concerts,  xxx.  j 

Concord,  temple  of,  J4. 
Conservators,    palace    of    the,  i 

250.  ! 

Consolazione,  la,  hospital,  ?ii. 
Constiintia,  St.,  her  tomb,  •70. 
Constantine,  basilica  of,  25,  J2  ; 

arch  of,  56  ;  baths,  62. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  P.ome,  xviii. 
Consulta,  palazzo  delta,  285. 
Conti,  Tor  de',  92. 
Conveyances,     public,      from 

Rome,  xiv. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  xxv. 
Corioli,    city    of,    now  Monte 

Giove,  401. 
Corn-cutters,  xs.  1 

Corneto,  town,  456.  ' 

Corniculum,  ;6j. 
Comufelle,  lake  of,  40J. 
Corsini  palace,  28;. 
Correse,  Cures,  419.  , 

Corso,  the,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb,  1 

C'>sa,  site  of,  4*7 1. 

Cosimato,  S.,  church  of,   155 ; 

convent  of,  J7?.  [ 

Cosma  e  Damiano,  S.S.,  church  j 

of.  155.  1 

Costaguti  palace,  287. 
Costanza,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

217  ;  church  of,  155.  j 

Councils,  general,  I2J. 
Cremera  river,  420,  425.  | 

Crescenza,  valley  of,  425.  : 

Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  156. 
Croce,  Santa,  in  Gerusalemme  i 

(basilica),  i;6.  | 

Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St.  Peter's, 

109.  I 
Curia  Innocenziana,  287.  \ 
Julia,  25. 


Dancing,  teachers  of,  xxiii. 
Decima,  river  of,  4j8. 
Dentists  at  Rome,  xx. 


FENCING. 

Digentia,  now    village  of  Li- 

cenza,  377. 
Diligences,  xiv. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  62. 
iJivus  Rediculus,  temple  of,  35. 
Dolabella,  arch  of,  57. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  104 ;  ascent 

of,  II?. 
Domenico  e  Sisto,  SS.,  church 

of,  157. 
Domine  quo  'Vadis,  ch.  of,  357. 
Dominicans,   head-quarters  of, 

172. 
Doria  palace  and  gallery,  287  ; 

villa,  598. 
Doves  of  Pliny,  265. 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxii. 
Drawing  materials,  xxviii. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  57. 
Duilian  colmnn,  252. 


Egeria,  pretended  fountain  and 
valley  of,  near  Rome,  87  ; 
real  valley  of  Egeria,  356, 
402. 

Egyptian  Museum  of  the  "^''ati- 
can,  224. 

Electric  telegraph,  xlx. 

Emperors,    Roman,    list    of, 
xlvii. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  16. 

Engravers  of  cameos,  &c.,  xxvi. 

1  copperplate    engravings, 

xxi. 

Eretum,  419. 

Esquiline,  the,  ij. 

Este,  d",  villa,  at  Tivoli,  371. 

Etruscan  jSluseum  of  the  Va- 
tican, 220. 

Eurysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 
66. 

Eu^;tachio,  S.,  Eione  of,  j. 

Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  555. 


F. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  9. 

Fabii,   supposed    site  of  their 

defeat,  at  Veil,  42;,  427. 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Fulconieri  palaces,   282,   290 ; 

villa,  382. 
Famese  gardens,  28. 
Isola,  village  of,  422,  425, 

468. 

palace,  290. 

Famesina  palace,  291. 

Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol, 

254-  ^        ,       ... 

Fencing,  teacher  of,  xxui. 


FOUNTAINS. 

Ferentina,  Aqua,  387. 
Festivals: — 

at  Rome  in  general,  xxx. 

chronological  list  ol,  hi. 

Annunciation,  172. 

St.    Antony    (blessing    the 
animals),  14J. 

the  Artists,  xxx. 

the  Carnival,  xxx. 

Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  157. 

Infiorata  di  Genzano,  401. 

St-  John  Lateran,  123. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  129. 

S.  Marco,  164. 

October,  xxx. 

St.  Peter's,  114. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vmcoli,  186. 

Presepe  in  AraCoeli,  168. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  172. 

St.  Thomas  a  Beiket,  195. 

washing    the    Feet    of    tiie 
Pil.grims,  197. 
Fiano,  429. 
Ficulea,  419. 
Fidena?,  426. 
Filippo   Neri,  S.,  convent  and 

librar.y,  179. 
Flora,  river,  462,  465,  469. 
Firenze,  palazzo  di,  29?. 
Fiumicino,  village,  456. 
Flaminius,  his  circus,  55 
Flavian     amphitheatre    (Coli- 
seum), 48. 
Flavinia,  site  of,  429. 
Flora,  circus  of,  5J. 
Fonte  di  Papa,  420. 
Foreign    ministers    at    Rome, 

xviii. 
Fortuna,  temples  of:  at  Pales- 

trina,4o8;  Virilis  at  Rome,  jj. 
Forums : — 

of  Antoninus,  27. 

of  Augustiis,  26. 

Boarium,  27. 

of  Julius  Caesar,  26. 

of  Nerva,  26. 

Olitorium,  27. 

Romanum,  20. 

of  Trajan.  2;. 

Transitorium,  26. 
Foimdlmg  hospital  of   Rome. 

iio. 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  at  Nemi. 

356,    402  ;     pretended,    at 

lionip,  87. 
Fountains,  modem : — 

dell'  Acqua  Felice,  94. 

delta  Barcaccia,  94. 

del  Canipidoglio,  9;. 

of  the  Piazza  Famese,  95. 

of  the  Slonte  Cavallo,  95. 

Paolina,  9J. 

of  the  Piazza  Navona,  94. 

in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  s,  94. 

of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  95. 

delle  Tartarughe,  93. 

de'  Termini,  94. 


Home. 
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FOUNTAINS. 

Toun  fains,  modem : — 

di  Trevi,  9). 

del  Tritoiie,  9?. 
Francesca  Koiuana,  S.,  church 

of.  I57. 
Francesco,  S.,  a  Ripa,  church 

of,  158. 
Frascati,  town,  j8o. 
Frattoa-hie,  le,  ^96. 
Furba,  Porta,  J79. 
Fusano,     Castel,     casino    and 

pine-forest,  442. 


G. 

Oabii.  city,  41  ? ;  lake,  41J. 
Galera,  d.'serte.l  town,  4J0. 
Galileo,  persecution  of,  172. 
Oalleries  fpublic)  of  pictures  : 

at  the  Capitol,  255. 

at  the  Laleran,  271. 

Academj-  ol  St.  Luke,  joj. 

at  the  Quirinal,  27  j. 

at  the  Vatican,  2};- 
Galleries  Cpublic)  of  sculpt  me  ■ 

at  the  C.ipitol,  2<r''. 

of  the  r.ateran,  266. 

al  the  Vaticiin,  2oj,  209. 
Galleries  Cprivate): 

Barberini.  27}. 

Borgbese,  277. 

Colonna,  28j. 

Corsini,  28J. 

Doria,  288. 

Farnese,  290. 

Kospigliosi,  29";. 

Sciarra,  296. 

Spada,  299. 
Gallicaiio,  town,  J7»,  412. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  jii. 

Gallienus,  his  arch,  ;8. 
Gallipas  Albas,  ad,  sItoofJ.lviiiV 

villa  (so  called),  4:9. 
Gandolfo,  Castel,  592. 
Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  247  ; 

of  the  Quirinal,  274. 
Gates.     See  Porta. 
Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

xl ;    on    the    site    of   Alba 

Ix>nga,  j88. 
Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  577. 
Genaizano,  town  and  castle  of. 

il(>,  410. 
Genzano,  town,  401. 
Geology  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 

bimrhood,  JiS. 
Gesh,  church  of,  ijjf?. 
Geta,  his  tomb,  74,  ;5-. 
Ghetto,  the,  at  Rome,  j,  14?. 
Giacomo,  .S.,  hospital  of,  jii. 
Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writini; 

the  history  of  the  '  Decline 

and  Fall'  In  the  church  of 

tlie  Ara  Coeli,  168. 
SiorKio,  S.,  church  of,  159. 


'  HOtr.si:s. 

I  Giovanni,  Porta  Sun,  7. 
Giovanni,  S.,  basilica  of,  120. 

B.itistii,  church  of,  i^o. 

Kvaiikrelista,   or  a    Porta 

Ijatina,  church  of,  160. 

dei  Fiorentini,  church  of 

159- 

in  Fonte.  124. 

in  Oleo.  church  of,  163. 

e  Paolo,  ( hurch  of,  1 6.-. 

Girandol.i,  the,  7;. 

Giraud  palace,  29?. 

Giuseppe    dei    Falegnami,    .S., 

church  of,  160. 
Giustiuiani  palace,  29}. 
Gladiator,   the   Djing,   of   the 

Capitol,  261. 
Government,     municipal,     of 

Rome,  XXXV. 
Grano,   Monte   del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  579. 
Gruviscs',  site  of,  461. 
Gregorio,  S.,  church  of.  1(0. 
Giillo,  Tone  del,  gj. 
Grotta    Ferrata,     village    and 
raonasteryof  S.  Nilusat,  J85. 
Grotta  .Marozza  (Erctum),  419. 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  cryp'«  <-f 

St.  Peter's,  109. 
Guarcino,  town,  ^76. 


Houses  of  remarkablv!  person* 
Swoynheim    and     Paiinailx 

the  printers,  ?or. 
the  Zuccheri,  503. 

Howard,  Cardinal,  171,  jo;. 

Hunting  at  Rome,  xxviii. 


I,'n)azio,  St.,  church  of,  i6i. 
Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  114. 
Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  29? ; 

place  of  meeting,  172. 
Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  In  the 

Vatican,  2c2. 
Institute,     .\rcha!ological.     at 

Rome,  ?o8. 
Ischia,  tillage,  4^8. 
Isidoro,  St.,  chtirch,  162. 
Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  .■ii- 

T'*),  JJ.442- 
Isola  Farnese,  422.  42?,  468; 

Sacra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Tiber.  4j6,  442. 
Italian,  teachers  of,  \x\\. 


ir. 

1  Hadrian,   his  archit-'ctiire,  44; 

j      his  circus,    54;    his  mauso- 

I      leum,    70;     his    villa    near 

Tivoli,   J64 ;  his   villa  near 

Palestrina,  409. 

Hand  in  a  wre:ith,  an  emblem, 

143,  i;i,  177. 
Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb, 

70;  her  sarcophagus,  218. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  pillar  re- 
cording his  Chang"  of  faith, 

I  JO. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 
about  Rome.h'ight  of  the 

principal,  8r. 
Hippoltto,  S.,faim,  4?6. 
Historical     houses    at    Rome, 

Joo. 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  177. 
Horatia,  tomb  of,  74. 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  supposed 

tombs  of,  };9. 
Horticultural  g.irdens,  ;;6. 
Hospitals,  J09. 
Hotels  in  Rome,  viii. 
House  agents,  .\i. 
Housekeeping  in  Rome.  .\ii. 
Houses  of  remarkable  persons  : 

Bernini,  ;oo. 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  ?03. 

Poussin,  jor. 

Raphael,  joo. 

Cola  di  Rien/.o,  91. 


J. 

.ranli-ulum  hill.  u. 
•T.mus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  58. 
.T'wish  cat.icoinbs,  J48,  JJ7. 
■  lews  in  Rome,  xxxvi. 
.lewellers  In  Rome,  xxv. 
John  I^teran,  basilica   of  St., 

120. 
.Tulia,  Basilica,  34. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

Gabina  at  GaNi,  414. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  j6. 

Sospita  at  Lanuvium,  401. 
Jupiter,  temples  of: — 

Capitol  inus  at  Rome,  n- 

Feretrius  at  Rome,  57. 

Latialis  on  the  Alban  mount, 

J9I- 
.Tutnma,  lake  of,  84. 


Kmglv  period,  antiquities,  14. 
Kings,  list  of,  xlvl. 
Klrrheri.in  museum,  ?02. 


L. 

Labicnm,  the  anclent,'40?. 
I/ace-dealers,  xxvli. 
I.aghiHto,  il,  quarries,  405. 
Ijigo  Morto,  4?i. 
I>ake8 : — 

Albano,  592. 

Bracciano,  452. 
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LAKES. 

lakes  : — 

Cornufelle,  4"?. 

Gabii,  415. 

Xemi,  402. 

de'  Tartari,  }b}. 

Regillus,    probable    site    of, 
403,405. 
Languages,    leacbeis  of,  x.\ii, 

xxiii. 
Lante  palace,  29J  :   villa,  ;?!- 
Lanuvium,  city,  401. 
Laocoon,  the,  212. 
Laquais-de-place,  xxviii. 
Lariccia,  town  of,  4C0 ;  viaduct 

of,  400. 
Last  Judgment,  fresco  of,    in 

the  Vatican,  201. 
Lateran  Palace  and  iluseum, 

265. 
Basilica,     120;      church 

ceremonies  In,  i2j ;  councils, 

i2j;  cloisters,  124:  baptiiiery , 

114;    oratory,    J2;;     Scala 

Santa,  125. 
Latina,  Porta,  8. 
Laiuentum,  ancient,  445. 
Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

,  69,  .  . 

Lavimum,  city,  444. 
Lentp,  valley,  469. 
Letters,  conveyance  of,  xviil. 
Libraries:  — 

Angelica,  140. 

Barberini,  2-6. 

Casanatense,  !•;]. 

Chigi,  282. 

CoUegio  Roniani,    }oi. 

Corsini,  287. 

S.  Croce  in  G  erusalemme,  157. 

S.  Filippo  Xeri,  179. 

Inquisition,  29 j. 

Minerva,  17}. 

Sapienza,  ?o2. 

Vatican,  241. 
Libraries,  ciioulating,  in  Rome, 

XX. 

Licenza,  village,  377. 
lincei,  academy  of  the,  joB. 
Livery  stables,  xvii. 
Livia,  villa  of,  ,it  Prima  Porin, 

428 
Local  arrangement  of  Rom;in 

Mirabilia,  351. 
Lodgings  at  P.ome,  x. 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  2jj. 
Lorenzo,   S.,  basilica  of,    ij;  ; 

churches — e    Uaraaso,    162  ; 

in  Lucina,  162  ;  in  Mi'^anda,  1 

163;  in  Panis-Perua,  iSj.        I 

,  Porta  di,  7.  ' 

Lucano,     Ponte,     bridge     and 

tomb  of  I'lautius  Lucanus, 

}(>'^■ 

Ludovisi,  villa,  332. 
Luigi,  S.,  church  of,  163. 
Luke.  St.,  academy  of,  30;. 
Lunghezza,  castle  of,  416. 


M. 

Maccliia,  la,  446. 

Madauia  palace,  294 ;  vilUt, 
J3?. 

JIaggiore,  Porta,  7. 

Magliana,  la,  434. 

Malafede,  458. 

JIalpasso,  420. 

Mamertine  prisons,  82. 

Manciano,  village,  470. 

Mandela,  .Sabine  village,  }>;3. 

Manziana,  village,  4H. 

Maps  of  Romi-,  .\l. 

Maranna  river,  356. 

Marano,  J74. 

Marcello,  S.,  church  of,  163. 

Marcellus,  his  theatre,  47  ;  his 
tomb,  66. 

Marcigliana,  la,  farm,  420. 

Marco,  S.,  church  of.  164. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Autoniuus, 
his  column,  ?4  ;  bis  eques- 
trian statue,  249. 

Marforio,  colossal  statue  of, 
95.  257- 

Maria,  S.,  churches  of,  164-180 

Maria  Maggiore,  S.,  basilica  of, 
126. 

Mariana  stream,  379,  395. 

Marino,  town,  386. 

Mario,  Monte,  14. 

Marias,  trophies  of,  87,  248. 

Markets,  xii. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  ;8. 

Marta,  river,  456,  466. 

Martina,  S.,  church  of,  180. 

Martino,  S.,  church  of,  180. 

Massimo    palace,    294  ;    villa. 

Mater  Matuta,  temple  of,  46. 
Mattel  palace,  294  ;  villa,  334. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  65  ;  of 

Hadrian,  70. 
Maxentius,    circus    of,    or    of 

Romulus,  52. 
Maximus,  circus  of,  52. 
Measures,  Roman,  xlvi. 
Mec^nas,  his  gardens   on  the 

J^squiline,  63  ;    his   villa  at 

Tivoli,  370. 
Medals,  cabinets  of.    Sec  Mu- 
seums. 
Medici  villa,  354. 
Medullia,  ancient,  363. 
Mellini  villa,  335. 
.Men tana,  town,  419. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  51. 
Metronia,  Porta,  8. 
Michael  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

^Moses,   185 ;   his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  199. 
Michele,  .S.,  hospital  of,  512. 
Mignone,  valley,  433,  456. 
Milizie,  Torre  delle,  93. 


lUL'SEUM. 

{  Milliiirium  aurcum,  23. 
'  Minerva,  temples  of:  Chalcidi- 
'      ca,  38  ;   Medica,  39  ;   Pallas 
!      Minerva,  39. 

Ministers,    foreign,    at    Rome, 
xviii. 

Molara,  la,  384. 

MoUno  torrent,  421. 

MonJragone,  villa,  382,  4(3- 

Money,  Roman,  xlv. 

Montalto,  town  of,  461. 

,  villa,  j8i. 

Monte  Algido.  392. 

Artemisio,  391. 

Aventino,  13. 

OkHo,  I  J. 

C'apitolino,  13. 

Caprino,  12. 

Carpineto,  576. 

Catillo,  369. 

Cavallo,  13. 

Cavo,  390. 

Citorio,  51. 

Compatri,  4->4. 

Oucco,  388. 

Esqullino,  13. 

Genaro,  377. 

Giordano,  51, 

Giove,  401 . 

del  Grano,  !79. 

Gianicolo,  13. 

Mario,  14. 

Musino,  452. 

Palatine,  13. 

- —  Pila,  384,  392. 

Pincio,  13. 

Porzio,  404. 

Quirinale,  13. 

Ripoli,  368. 

Rocca  Romaua,  431. 

Rotondo,  419. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  417. 

Tarpeio,  82. 

Testaccio,  14. 

Vaticano,  14. 

• Verde,  14. 

Vimmale,  13. 

Montemerano,  town,  470. 

Monterone,  antiquities  at,  453. 

Montevecchio  palace,  294. 

Monti,  Rione,  4. 

Monticelli,  village  of,  361. 

Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 247 ;  artists  at  Rome, 
XX  vi. 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Palestrina,  408, 

Moses,  statue  of,  185. 

Municipal  goveroment  of 
Rome,  XXXV. 

JIuro  Torto,  5. 

Museo  Borgia,  304. 

Chiaramonti     (Vatican), 

203 ;  Pio-Clementino,  209  ; 
Gregoriano,  220. 

Museum  of  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities :  Vatican,  243  ;  at 
the  Lateran,  269.; 


Rome. 


INDKX. 
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Museum  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties :  Vatican,  224. 

of  Etruscan    antiquities  : 

Coll.  Romano,  jo2  ;  Vatican, 
no. 

of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  Capitol,  257  ;  La- 
teran,  265 ;  Vatican,  loj  ; 
Villa  Albani,  ?25  ;  V.  Bor- 
ghese,  }29;  V.  Ludovisi,  }?2. 

of  medals  and  coins ;  Coll. 

Romano,  jo2  ;  Vatican,  245. 

of  natural  history,  504. 

of  the  Sapienza,  jo2. 

Music- teachers  in  Rome,  xxlii. 

Music-shops,  xxiii. 

Musignan<),  chateau,  46;. 

Muti  palace,  295  ;  vilKa,  j8o, 
}3i. 


Nasos,  tomb  of  the,  7}. 

Negroni,  villa,  jjj. 

Xemi,  lake,  villagp,  and  castle 

of,  402. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  jg. 
N>reo  ed  Achilleo,  chuR-h  of. 

1 80 ;  catacombs  of,  i4g 
Nero,  big  so-called  tower,   ij, 

9? ;  his  golden  house,  27  ;  his 

colossus,  51  ;  bis  circus,  54  ; 

his  baths,  6};  his  villa,  ^74; 

his  works  at  Port)  d'.Vnzlo, 

446. 
Nerola,  village,  419. 
Nerva,  his  fonini,  26. 
Nettuno,  town,  448. 
Niccolini  palace,  295. 
Nlcolo,  S,  church  of,  181. 
Nobility,  Roman,  xxxll ;   titl's 

of.  xxxit. 
Nomentana,  Porta,  6. 
Nomentum,  ancient,  419. 
Norchia,  471. 
Nnmicus,  river,  444. 


0. 

(»beli^ks  of— 

S.  John  Lateran,  89. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  89. 

Munte  Cavallo,  91. 

Monte  Citorio,  91. 

Monte  Pincio,  91. 

Pantheon,  90. 

Piazza  della  Miuerva,  90. 

Piazza  Navona,  90. 

P.  del  Popolo,  90. 

Trinitk  de'  Monti,  91. 

Vatican,  89. 
Ob«er\'atory   of    the    Capitol, 

jo2  ;  of  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, ;o4. 
Octavia,  p«rtKo  of,  86 


PALACES. 

OdescaUhi  palace,  295. 
Olevano,  town   and   castle  "f, 

?7(>.  411- 
Olitorium,  Forum,  27. 
Onofrio,  S.,  church  of,  181. 
Orasini,  J77- 
Oratorio?,  origin  of,  179. 
Oriolo,  village,  4J2. 
Orsini  palice,  295. 
Orti  Famesiani,  28. 

Koncionl,  ii. 

Osa,  Castello  dell',  415,  416. 
Ostia,  excnr.xion  to,  457. 
Ostiensis,  Porta,  8. 


P. 

Paiiited  tombs,  76,  424. 
Painters  in  Rome,  xlill. 
Painting,  teachers  of.  in  Rome, 

xxiii. 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  27. 
Palaces,  modem,  public  : — 

Capitol,  248. 

Lateran,  265. 

Vatican,  197. 

Quirinal,  272. 
Pii'iaces,  private; — 

Albani,  275. 

Altemps,  275. 

.Vltieri,  275. 

Barberini,  275. 

at  Palestriua.  407. 

Berti,  277. 

Bimaparte,  280. 

H.irghese,  277. 

r.racciano,  295. 

Hraschi,  280. 

i.ancelleria,  280. 

Caserta,  281. 

Cenci,  281. 

Cesarini,  282. 

Chigi,  282. 

Cicciaporci,  28:. 

Oilonna,  282. 

Consulla,  285. 

Cursini,  285. 

Costaguti,  287. 

Doria,  287. 

Falconieri,  282.  290. 

Famese,  290. 

Famesina,  29?. 

di  Firenze,  29 j. 

•  iiraud,  29?. 

(iiustiniani,  29). 

•■'f  the  Inquisitic>n,  29?. 

l.ante,  29?. 

IMaccarani,  281. 

Madama,  294. 

Massimo,  294. 

Mattel,  294. 

ili  Monte  Citorio,  287. 

Monte vecchio,  294. 

Muti-Papazurrl,  :<)». 

Niccolini,  295. 


PKTKRS. 


Palaces,  private ; — 
OdescaUhi,  295. 
Orsini,  295. 
Pamfili,  295. 
I'iombino,  282. 
Kicciardi,  277. 
Rospigliosi,  295. 
Ruspcli,  296. 
Sacchettl,  296. 
Sciarra,  296. 
Silvestri,  Regis,  or  Linotta 

297. 
Spada,  297. 
Torluiiia,  299. 
Turci,  299. 
di  Venezia,  299. 
Vidoni,  ?oo. 
Palatina,  villa,  ji,  j;5. 
Palatine  hill,  the,  i;,  ?o. 
Palazzola,  monastery  of,  J89. 
Palestrina,  town,  405. 
Paliano,  town  and  fortress,  41 1 . 
Palidoro,  451. 

Pallas  Miuer\-a,  portico  of,  jg. 
Palo,  town  of,  and  stat.  at,  450 
Palombara,  village,  j6j. 
Pamfili  palace,  29;  ;  villa,  jjs. 
Pancrazio,  St.,  church  of,  182. 

,  Porta  San,  9. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  1 1 . 
Pantano,  plain  of,  405. 
Pantheon,  the,  40. 
Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  ijo. 
- — -,  alle  Tre  Fontane,  church 
of,  1 8  J. 

,  Porta  dl,  8. 

Parcels  conveyance,  xxviil. 
Parco  di  Colonna  at  Maiino,  387 
— —  dei  Barberini,  405. 
Parione,  Rione,  j. 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  95,  257. 
Passerano,  J72. 
Passport  regulations,  xiii. 
Pastore,  S.,  convent,  415. 
Pater  Indices,  grove  of,  444. 
Patricians,  Roman,  refpecti\« 
ranks  of,  xxxili ;  their  privi- 
leges, xxxlv. 
Paul,  St,  supposed  site  of  bit 

execution,  t8j. 
Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  25. 
Peacocks  as  emblems,  117,  546. 
Pearls,  Roman,  xxvii. 
Pertusa,  Porta,  9. 
Peter,  St.,  his  prison,  8i  ;   tra- 
ditional site  of  his  crucifixion, 
18;,    184 ;    his   chains,    18$, 
186 ;  his    statue  and  chair, 
105  ;  his  tomb,  112. 
Peter's,  St.,  basilica :    history, 
98  ;  colonnades,  faqade,  100  ; 
interior,    101  ;     nave,    102 ; 
ground-plan,  10} ;  dome,  104 ; 
ascent   of  dome,    11  j;   bal- 
dacchino,  104;  tribime,  monu- 
ments, 105 ;  Grotte  Vatlcane, 
1C9 ;  Chapel  of  the  0"nfes- 
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s!on:U,    112;    sacristy,    iii; 

Illuminations,  114;    chiurth 

ceremonies  in,  114. 
Peter's,  St.,  cathediiU  at  Fras- 

call,  jfo. 
Phocas,  his  column,  14,  55. 
Photographs,  xxi,  xxii. 
Physicians  at  Rome,  ,\ix. 
Pia,  Porta,  6. 
Piazzas,  95. 
Picture-dealers,  sxvli. 
Pietra  Aurea,  farm,  417. 
I'ietro,  S.,  in  Montorio,  chuicb 

of,  l?3. 
— -,  in  Vincoli,  church  of,  185. 
I'igna,  Rione,  3. 
Pincian  hill,  ij. 
Pinciana,  Porta,  6. 
i''itigliano,  town,  468. 
Piautius,  tomb  of,  7?,  jf-^. 
Pliiij's Doves, mosaic  so calle'i, 

26;. 
Poggio  Cesi,  hill,  j6}. 
Poli,  village,  41  j. 
Polline,  site  of,  4JI. 
Pompey,  theatre  of,  47  ;  statue 

of,  in  the  Spada  palace,  197  ; 

tomb  of,  J97  ;  villa  of,  598. 
Pons  .^!;Uus,  9. 

Cestius,  10. 

Emilius,  10. 

Fabricius,  10. 

Gratianus,  10. 

Janiculensis,  10. 

- —  Nomentanus,  417. 

Sublicius,  10. 

Triumphalis,   Aurelii,   or 

Vaticanus,  9. 
Ponte  del  Acquoria,  i6). 

S.  Aiigelo,  9. 

delta  itadia,  461. 

S.  Bartolommeo.  10. 

Galera,  454. 

deir  IsDla,  421. 

Tx)mentano,  417,  427. 

Lucano,  }64. 

Mammolo,  362. 

Moll",  428. 

di  Nona,  414. 

de'  Quattro  Capi.  to. 

della  P.efoltfi,  4j8. 

Rotto,  10. 

Salaro,  420,  426. 

Si -to,  10. 

Sodo,  421. 

Ponte,  Rione,  j. 

Pope,  presentations  to  the,  .xxxi. 

Popes,  list  of,  in  chronological 

order,  xlviii. 
i'op»s,   destiuction   of  Roman 

monuments  by,  19. 
Popolo,  Porta  del,  5. 
Population  of  Rome,  xxxvi. 
Popu Ionia,  471. 
Porcigliano,  44}. 
Porta  Angelica.  9. 
•-  —  Asin.iri.i.  7. 


.QUATTRO. 

Porta  Aurelia,  9. 

Cupena,  8. 

Castello,  9. 

Cavallegperi,  9. 

CoUina,  6. 

Fabbrica,  9. 

Furba,  J79. 

di  S.  Giovanni,  7.  | 

-  Latina,  8.  1 

— -  di  S.  Lorenzo,  7.  I 

Jlaggiore,  7.  i 

■  Metronia,  8.  I 

Xomenlana,  6. 

Ostiensis,  8.  ; 

S.  Pancrazio,  9.  i 

S.  Paolo,  8.  I 

—  Pertusa,  9. 

Pia,  6.  ' 

Pinciana,  6.  | 

del  Popolo,  5. 

Portese.  8. 

Salara,  6. 

S.  Sebastiano,  8. 

—  Spezzeria  at  V'eii,  421. 
Trigemiiia,  191. 

—  Viminalis,  7. 
Portese,  Porta,  8. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  86,  169.         i 
Portland  vase,  the,  J79.  ! 

Porto,     ancient     harbours    of 

Claudius    and    Trajan,   and  . 

other  ruins  at,  435. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  445. 
Post-office  regulations,  xviii.      | 
I'riEtorian  camp  at  Rome,  87  ;  i 

at  Albano,  J98.  I 

Prassede,  S.,  church,  186.  | 

Pratica,  444. 

I'ratone,  the,  J77.  , 

Prato  Rotondo,  426. 
Presentations    to     the     Pope,  I 

xxxi. 
Pietextatus,   S.,   cat.acomb  of, 

547- 
Prima  Porta,  428. 
Printsellers  in  Rome,  xxi. 
I'liorato,  church  of  the,  168. 
Prisca,  S.,  churcli  of,  188. 
Priscilla,  her  tomb,  74,  357. 
Promenades,  96. 
Propaganda  college,  304. 
Protestant     burial-grormd     at 

Rome,  ji}. 
I'rotestant     l')ivine     worship, 

xxix. 
Protomotera  of  the  Capitol,  250. 
Pudentiana,  S.,  church  of,  188. 
i'ulchrum  Littus,  84. 
Pyrgos,  site  of,  456. 


Quattro  Capi,  Ponte  di,  lo. 
Quattro  Incoronati,  church  of, 
189. 


Quiutillus  Varus,  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  571. 
Qhiirinal  hill,  the,  ij. 

palace.  272. 

Quirinus,  temple  of,  42. 


R. 

Railways,  xiv. 

Rank,  rules  of,  xxxili. 

Raphael :  his  house  at  Rome, 
joo  ;  his  tomb,  41  ;  the 
Transfiguration,  238  ;  Loggie 
of,  253  ;  I'apestries  of,  225  ; 
Stanze  of,  227. 

Reading-rooms,  xx. 

RedicioUi,  farm,  427. 

Regillus,  lake,  battle  of,  40,}, 
405. 

Regola,  Rione,  j. 

Remus,  temple  of,  42. 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

remarkable  events  durlns 

the,  xlvi. 

Restaurateurs  in  Rome.  xi. 

Rides  about  Rmne,  471. 

Rienzo,  Cola  di,  his  house,  gi  ; 
his  bath,  124;  his  vigil  at  S. 
Angelo,  14J  ;  at  S.  (iiorgio, 
159  ;  festivities  on  his  being 
made  triljune,  249  ;  at  Tivoli, 
368  ;  at  Palestrina,  407. 

Rioni  of  modern  Rome,  2. 

Rio  Torto,  444. 

Kipa,  Rione,  4. 

Ritorto,  Passo  di,  374. 

Rocca  Canterano,  374. 

di  Cave,  410. 

Giovine,  377. 

di  Papa,  389. 

Priora,  409. 

Rocco,  S.,  hospital  o(,  311. 

Rojate,  village,  411. 

Roma  Vecchia,  casale  of,  )79. 

Roman  Forum,  localities  of,  20. 

Roman  nobility,  titles,  ranks, 
kc,  xxxii. 

Roman  pearls,  xxvli. 

Romano,  Collegio,  302. 

Rome,   excursions    from,   355- 

4';i- 
,  rides  In  the  vicinity  of, 

471. 
Romulus,  temple  of,  43. 
,  son  of  Maxentius,  temple 

of,  4; ;  circus  of,  52. 
Rospigllosi  palace  and  casino, 

295. 
Rostra,  ancient,  24. 
Rotonda,  Ir,  40. 
l!otto,  Ponte,  10. 
Roviano,  village,  374. 
Ruflinella  vilU,  382 
Ruins  of  Rome,  general  revirTr 

of,  14. 
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Uusella-,  niliis  at,  471. 
Ruspuli  palace,  296. 
Rustica,  la,  J77,  416. 


s.  I 

Saba,  S.,  church  of,  189.  ' 

Sabina,  S.,  church  of,  190. 
Sacchelti  palace,  296. 
Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  375. 
Sacra  Via,  25.  1 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 
Salluat,  circus  of,  5}  ;  Ills  house 
and  gardens,  86.  | 

Saivatore,  S.,  church  of,  191.       j 
— :—  hospital,  jio.  1 

Sanibucci,  vlUagp,  J75. 
Saiiia  Ciiloniba,  casale  of,  42c. 
San  la  Scolaslica,iiiunasterj',J75. 1 
Santangelo,  village,  56J.  1 

Kjjiita  .Severa  (Fyr};os),  456. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 

ill-  1 

S.into  Spirito,  hospital,  jio. 
Sapienza,  university  of  the,  }0i. 
Saraclnesco,  vill.ipe,  ?7J. 
Sarriva  torrent,  457. 
Saturn,  temple  of,  45. 
Saturiiia,  city  of,  469. 
Saxa  Rubra,  425,  428. 
Scala  Santa,   at   the   Lateran, 

12;. 
ScalzacaiiP,  J78. 
Scarpellata,  la,  178. 
Schola  Xantha,  ij,  46. 
Scian-a  palace,  296. 
Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  7}. 
Sculptors  in  Rome,  xlli. 
Sebastiano,  San,  IxiMlica  of,  192. 

,  Porta  di  Han,  8. 

Secrotariuin  Senatiis,  24. 
Sediaccia,  the,  tomb,  417. 
Scmpronil,  tomb  of  the,  74. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  249. 
Seneca,    his    supposed   monu- 
ment, J58. 
Septimius  Severus,  his  arches, 

58,  i9  ;  Septizouium,  J2. 
Ser\nlii,  tomb  of  the,  16. 
Servius  TuUius,  his   walls   of 

Rome,  and  his  Agger,  85. 
Sette  Bassi,  ruins,  j-.g. 

&ile,  65. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 
Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  xxiv. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtitie, 

at  Tivoli,  }68. 
Silvostri  palace,  297. 
Silvestro,  S.,  church  of,  19?. 
Sisto,  Ponte,  10. 

,  S ,  church  of,  19;. 

Sixline  chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  128;   in  the  Vatican, 

199. 
Solfalara,  on  the  road  to  Vivoli, 

J'i!. 


TEMPLES. 

Sorono,  villaue,  468.  j 

Sovana,  village,  468.  ] 

Spada  palace,  297;  villa,  28, 426. 

Spoliarium  and  Vivarium,  8f>.    | 

Sporting  at  Rome,  xxviil. 

Spunta  Pietra,  la,  tomb,  417. 

Stanza  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 227. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  51. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvll. 

fromCivita  Vecchia,  xvi. 

Stefano,  S.,  churches  of,  194. 

,  ruined  l>asilica  of,  395. 

Siigliano,  baths  of,  4J}. 

Storta,  la,  4?o. 

Stranger's  Diary,  11. 

Studios  of  avti.sts  at  Rome,  xlll. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  107  ;  their 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  in. 

,Chas.  Ed \v.,  his  monument 

at  Frascati,  380. 

,  Henry  :  see  York,  card. 

Suana,  ancient,  468. 

Stibiaco,  town,  374. 

Sublicius,  Pons,  10. 

Sulphur  ciists,  xxvii. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  44. 

Surgeons  at  Rome,  xix. 

Susaima,  S.,  church  of,  194. 

Sutri,  town,  471. 


Tabularium,  remains  of    the, 
21. 

Tapestries  of  Raphael  In  the 

Vatican,  22;. 
Tarpeian  Rock,  82. 
Tarquinii,  Etru.scan  city,  457. 
'I'artari,  lago  dc',  j6j. 
I'averna,  villa,  jBi. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome; 

of  music,  singing,  drawing, 

kc,  xxii,  xxiil. 
Temples  :  -  -  on      the      Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  391. 

Anna  Percnna,  444. 

— —  at  Civita  Lavinia  :  Juno 

Sospita,  401. 
at  Gabii :  Juno   Gabina, 

414- 
— -  atOstia,  439,  441. 
at    Paleslrina :    Fortune, 

408. 

at  Porto  :  Portuninus,  4:5. 

at  Rome : — 

.Esculapius,  3 ; . 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  33. 

Ap  dlo,  31. 

Bacchus,  34. 

Ceres  and  Proserpine,  34. 

•"landitis,  H- 


TOM  US. 

Temples  at  Rome : — 
Concord,  34. 
iJivus  Rediculus,  35. 
Faunus,  33. 
Fortuna  Muliebris,  379. 

Virilis,  35. 

Juno    Sospita,     Hope,    and 

I'iety,  36. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  37  ;  Fe- 

retrius,  37. 
Mars  aitor,  38. 
Mater  .Matuta.  46. 
Jlinerva  (JhalciiUca,  38. 
Minerva  Medicit,  39. 
Neptune,  39. 
Pallas  Slincrva,  39. 
Pantheon,  40. 
t^uiriiius,  42. 
Remus,  42. 
Romulus,  4}. 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentlus, 

4J- 

Saturn,  43. 
Sun,  44,  285. 
Traj  in,  44. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  44. 
Venus  and  Rome,  44. 
Vespasian,  45. 
Vesta,  46. 
I'L'mples  at  Tivoli :  — 
Tiburtine  Sibyl,  368. 
Vesta,  368. 
della  'Tosse,  370. 
Teodoro,  S.,  church  of,  194. 
I  'Testaccio,  Monte,  14. 
Teveronc,  or  Anio,  river,  362, 

Theatres,  ancient  :— 

of  Balbus,  46. 
I      at  Bovilla-,  59^. 

Galiii,  415. 
;      uf  Marceilus,  47. 
;      Ostia,  440. 
j      of  Pompey,  47. 

at  Tusculum,  383. 

Villa  Adriana,  fh^. 
I  Theatres,  modern,    at    Rome, 
I      xxix. 

I  Thermse,  see.  Baths. 
I  Tibcr.river.its  level  at  Rome,  i 

,  island  of  the,  33. 4}6,  441 

I  Tiberius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
'Titles  of  nobility,  xxxli. 
1  Tilus,  arch  of,  25,  59;  baths  of, 
I      63. 

1  'Tivoli,  town,  366. 
t  Tclfa.  la,  43?. 
'  Tombs,  ancient,  of— 
\      Arun>.  399. 

Augustus,  6;. 

liiliulus,  67. 

C<Ecilia  Metella, 67. 

Caius  Cestius,  69. 

Claudian  family,  67. 

St.  Constantia,  "jo. 

M.Corvinus,  ?;9. 

fhe  baker  Kurvsares,  f>f\. 
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TOMBS. 

Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Geta,  74,  ^57. 

Hadrian,  70,  :47. 

St.  Helena,  70. 

Hunitia,  74. 

Marcellus,  66. 

the  Nasos,  7J,  428. 

the    Painted,   -on     the    Via 
Latina,  76. 

Plautlus  Lucanus,  73,  364. 

Pompey,  397. 

PrisciUa,  74,  357. 

the  Scipios,  73. 

Sempronii,  74. 

Seneca  (supposed),  358. 

Servilii,  16. 

Vibius  Mariiinus,  77. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  74. 

on  the  Via  Latina,  75. 

on   the  Via   Nuinentana, 

417- 

atCervetri,  452. 

at  Tarquinii,  457. 

Tiinimaso,  S.,  ch.  of,  195. 
Topography  of  Rome,  i. 
Torlonia  palace,  299;  villa,  381. 
Torraccio,  il,  449. 
Torre  Boacciano,  441. 

de'  Conti,  92. 

del  Grille,  95. 

Lupara,  418. 

di  Mezza  Via,  396. 

di  S.  Michele,  457- 

delle  Milizie,  9?. 

di  Nerone,  13. 

Xuova,  40;. 

Paterno,  443. 

Pignatarra,  405. 

di  Quinto,  428. 

di  Sapienza,  416. 

de'  Schiavi,  415. 

Tre  Teste,  414. 

Vajanica,  444. 

Toscanella,  town,  466. 
Tosse,  Tempio  delli,  370. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  n. 
Tradesmen  in  Rome,  xxlv. 
Tra.ian,  his  forum,  basilica,  and 

library,  25  ;  his  temple,  44  ; 

his  column,  55 ;  his  baths,  64 ; 

his  Portus  Trajanus,  4; 5. 
I'ransfiguration,     painting     of 

the,  by  Raphael,  238. 
Translators,  xxv. 
Trastevere,  Rione,  4. 
I'revi,  376. 

,  Fontana  di,  98  ;  Rione,  }. 

Trevignano,  village,  451,  453. 
Trigemina,  Porta,  191. 
Trinita,  la,  de'  Monti,  ch.  of, 

"95. 

■ dei  Pellegrini,  197. 

■ ,  hospital  of,  311. 

Trophies  of  Marius,  87,  248. 
Tiiscania,  P^triiscan  city,  466. 
Tiiscuhim,  ruins  at,  382. 


VIA, 

TJ. 

Ulpia,  Basilica,  26. 
Umbilicus  Roma;,  24. 
University  of  Rome  (Sapienza), 
301. 


Valchetta,  torrent,  425. 

Valmontone,  392. 

Valle  Pietra,  376. 

Vavia,  ancient,  373. 

Vatican:  hill,  14;  palace  and 
museum,  197  ;  history,  197  ; 
dimensions,  198  ;  regulations, 
199;  Scala  Regia,  Sala  Re- 
gia,  199 ;  Capella  Sistina,  199 ; 
roof,  200;  Capella  Paolina, 
Sala  Ducale,  202  ;  museum, 
Galleria  Lapidaria,  202 ;  Blu- 
seoChiaramonti,20  3 ;  Braccio 
Nuovo,  206  ;  M.  Pio-Clemen- 
tino,  209;  Cortile  di  Belve- 
dere, Porticos  and  Cabinets, 
211-214;  Hall  of  Animals, 
214;  Gallery  of  Statues,  215  ; 
Hall  of  Busts,  Cabinet  of 
Masks,  Hall  of  the  Muses, 
216 ;  Circular  Hall  or  Ro- 
tonda,  2t  7 ;  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  217  ;  Hall  of  the  Biga,  ; 
218;  Gallery  of  the  C:in- 
delabras,  219;  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum (Museo  Gregoriano),  1 
220 ;  Egyptian  Museum,  224 : 
of  tlie  Arazzi  or  tapestries  of  | 
Raphael,  225 ;  Gallery  of 
Maps,  226  ;  Stanze  of  Ra-  ! 
phael,  227;  Capella  di  San 
Lorenzo,  233  ;  Loggie,  233  ; 
Finacotheca,  or  gallery  of 
pictures,  2!5  ;  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  241  ;  Museo  Cris- 
tiano.  243 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
245  ;  Museo  Profano,  24;  ; 
manufactory  of  mosaics,  247  ; 
Gardens,  247  ;  Casino  del 
Papa,  248;  armoury,  248. 

Veil,  Etruscan  city,  420, 

Venantius,  St.,  oratory  of,  125. 

Venezia,  piazza  and  palazzo  di, 
299. 

Venus,  temples  of.  on  theNu- 
micus,  444  ;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 44  ;  Venus  and  Rome,  44. 

Verde,  Monte,  14. 

Vespasian,  temple  of,  45. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  46; 
at  Tivoli,  368. 

Vetturini,  xiv. 

Vetulonia,  ancient,  471. 

V^ia  Appia,  74,  355  ;  Nova.  579. 

J95. 
— -  Ardratina,  438,  44?. 

Aurelia,  336. 

Cassia,  428. 


VILLAS. 

Via  Claudia,  430. 
Constantina,  364. 

Flamhiia,  5,  4:8. 

Gabina,  41 ;. 

Labicana,  404. 

Latina,  7;. 

Lauren tina,  438,  44;. 

Nomentana,  417,  426. 

Ostiensis,  45  8. 

•  Prajncstina,  413. 

Portuensis,  434. 

—  Sacra,  25. 

Salara,  420,  426. 

Severiana,  44}. 

Snblacensis,  374. 

Tiburtina,  362. 

Triumphalis,  5O,  391. 

Valeria,  372,  574. 

Veientana,  420. 

Vitellia,  336. 

Viaducts:  of  Lariccia,  399,  400. 

—  of  Galioro,  401. 
— —  of  Genzano,  401. 
Vibius  Marianus,  his  tomb,  77. 
Vicarello,  baths,  452. 
Vicovaro,  village,  573. 

Vicus  Sceleratus,  186. 

Alexandrinus,  438. 

Vidoni  palace,  300. 
Villas,  ancient,  of — 

Cassius,  371. 

Cicero,  3  83,  448. 

Domitian,  398. 

Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  J64. 

,  near  Palestrina,  409. 

Meccenas,  370. 

Pompey,  398. 

Quint.  Varus,  371. 
Villas,  modern : — 

Albani,  325. 

Aldobrandini,  at  Frascati,38  r. 

Altieri,  328. 

Barberini,  398. 

Bonaparte,  328. 

Borghese,  328. 

Braschi,  371. 

Cesarini,  at  Genzano,  401. 

Doria,  at  Albano,  398. 

d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  371. 

Falconieri,  at  Krascati,  382. 

Lante,  333. 

Ludovisi,  332. 

Madama,  333. 

Massimo,  334. 

Mattel,  334. 

Medici,  334. 

jMellini,  335. 

]\Iondragone.atFrascati,  582. 

Montalto,  381. 

Muli,  at  Frascati,  380,  ;8i. 

XegToni,  335. 

Palatina.  31,  335. 

Pallavicini,  at  Porto,  j8i. 

I'amfili-Doria.  33?. 

RufBnella,  J82. 

'^ora,  381. 

Spada,  28,  426. 
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Vri.LAS. 

WOUKHOUSK. 

ZKXOIilA. 

villas,  modern  :— 

Volterra,  471. 

Taveriia,  at  Frascati,  j8i. 

Vulcl,  Kinisom  city,  461. 

Y. 

Torlonla,  j8l. 

del  Triangolo,  405. 

Wolkonski,  jj6. 
Vjbius  Marinmis,  tomb  of,  77. 
Viminalhlll,tlin,  ij. 

W. 

York,  card.,  his  monument  to 
the  young   Pretender,    >8o ; 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  J91  ;  bis  tomb,  in. 

Viminalis,  I'orta,  7. 

Vinceiizo    ed    Anastasio,    SS., 

Walls  of  Kome,  5. 

Z. 

church  of,  i8j. 

Weights,  Komnn,  xlvi. 

Vitale,  S.,  cliurch  of,  197. 

Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  2,-?. 

Zagarolo,  town,  172,  412. 

VUriano,  convent  of,  ^78. 

Wolkonski  vi'!a,  jj6. 

Zeno,  S.,  cemetery  i.f.  i8j. 

Vlvarivun  and  Spoliarium,  86. 

Wurklwuso  of  S.  Jlaiia,  }i2. 

Zenobia,  baths  of,  j6j. 
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